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THE 


| Ramey i 


TENTH BOOK 


From the 5 of the Year 70 3, * the Civil War. 
broke out between Powery and Czsas, to the 

| Second Triumvirate, or the League which was 
formed between Lzripus, Aurgur and Oeravtos, 
in the Vear 710. 


- 


CHAP. I: 


of Poo were re Os | 
7 CASAR „5 
CH AP HW 


— is ordered $4; 4 decree of the Senate to diſband bis army, and, in 
caſe of refuſal, is declared a public enemy, The Conſuls and bs op Magiſtrates 
are veſted with extraordinary. powers. CsAR paſſes the —.— with 

> and in deo month time makes himſelf e 3 25 18 


CHAP. 4 


Catan, after ſettling every thing in the South of Italy, and taki fr 
ſures to ſecure Sicily an Sd, ets out for Rome. In his way 

à conference with Cictro, 'who ſoon after retires to Pouyny's camp. 4 

res ls be ſeizes the aN treaſure, and, finding the Senate unwilling to aft 


any part, be takes upon himſelf the public deen. 4 Per. 4 2 
* days, be ets out or Spain. 41 25 Fa 9 


A 2 | | CHAP, 


Y! 
/ 


CONTENTS Book X. 


CHAP. Iv. 
The reduction of Sardinia 4 vaannuss, 8 . a Deen and of 
Spain 2 Car 8 A, © 71 


, The >. Mr Marſeilles. os Pos Grad 0 „ Ca | 
#AR's Lieutenants in, Illyricum, are defeated by M. Octavius. and Scgr- 
oN ius LI BO. CuRio's unfortunate ELIT into Africa. 90 


IG QcBAP WW 
+» e . 5 Fl 
© 4. - 5 # # if - X. 8 1 


LS Y 
Cavar is created Difator : 'He 1 to Rome, where: he holds = 


aſſembly for the election of Magiſtrates, and ſettles the affairs of the ci 
Ale: . thts Gteece. The diſturbances raiſed by Col rus Fur; Pp Mio 


| d. The Rr. between CAR and Pomvaty before 

Dre: iam and in Theffaly. The batth of Pharſalia, Fournr' s flight 
ci Ftp Fo foe . 
e e HAr. „ 099 | 


 _Caxsar 1 Ponte Er into Egypt. The Abdi war. The 
war againſt PHARNACES. Illyricum ſaved by VaTintus. Caesar re- 
turns to Italy. Crctro? 6 e at Brunduſium during CsAR's 

abſence. CsAR puts an end to ihe diſturbances raiſed by . in 


the <ity R. u 6 merit in dis ermy, and ſets; OP Wien 43. 
_—_— B 


4 > 
$3 4 ©» 


- ee CHAP. vin. 
mere, en in en axoink. STO SATs and ne, 171 


15 „ * v7 vi : 


_ 12 4 ; a, ne 8 A Bade M. 5 

ens ns Rome): Te honours TED? tim : His four triumphs : 
His civil rr MATER and _— * | | 41090, 
—_—_— e e ee ee ee 
r e CHAP: x. 


: Ce- war Sas a— e 225 The bor red 
ls the Senate. Hig triumph, an of. bis two tenants — 
ED Prius. Crennes. grief (for the _ . hi (ge Tee | 
writings during bis retreat at nde. 3 W 


2 * 6 4 } 9 
8 4 31 + R 


Book Xl, CONTENTS. - 
1 CHAP. XI 


CaASAR's grand defigns for the good of the Roman empire. His death and 
character. 8 5 | | 238 


CHAP. 111. 


The general conſternation of the Senate, Conſul, and People, upon ibe 
death of CæsAR. The treaty between ANTONY and the conſpirators. 
AnTowy's artful management. The conſpirators are obliged to leave Rome. 
Ax rox v gathers an army about him, and diſpoſes of every thing according 

to his pleaſure. SexTus Pony makes bis peace by the mediation of Lx- 
PIDUS, and is declared Admiral of the Republic. OcTavivs appears upon 
the flage: Is thwarted by AnTonwy in every thing: Raiſes an army to mate 
good his claim: Courts the Senate and ANTONY's enemies, whom be protects. 

Aro ſets out from Rome to take poſſeſſion of Ciſalpine Gaul, and be- 
fieges D. BxuTus in Mutina. He is followed by yburg'Octaviuvs, who, 
at Cicero's motion, is authoriſed by the Senate to raiſe troops and make war 
againſt ANTONY.. 8095 267; 


CHAP. xm. 


The Senate ſends an embaſſy to Ax roxy with peremptory orders to raiſe the- 
 feege of Mutina: And HirTivs. marches at the head of an army to join 
_ OcrTavivs. ANnToONY refuſes to comply with: the orders of the Senate, and 

Bis propoſals are rectprocally rejected: It is voted that there is a tumult; 
that ANTONY is an adverſary; aud that the town fball take the Sagum. 
M. BzvTvus's ſucceſs in Macedonia: TREBONMIus furpriſed and killed by 
DoLABELLA in Aſia, he is voted an enemy by the Senate. Cassros makes: 
himſelf maſter of Syria, and all the forces in the Eaſt. Levrivus' exhorts 
the Senate to pacific meaſures; and ANTONY endeavours to draw off the Con- 
fuls and OcTavivs from the intereſt of Ciczro and bis party without ef. 
feft. Two ſucceſſive baitles in which: Au roxy is defeated. and both. the: 
Confuls- loſe their. lime... 287 


; 4 * .' 8 * «i * 1 
5 ö 7 wor 7 7 . , 5 * 4 1 « oS * 
* % a A 4 5 0 ; . 2 : *# 2 — 5 
> XI ? , e D 


* on 


The Senate decrees honours to the two deceaſed Confils; and te D, Bxvrus: 
and Oer Avius. AnTONY ts not'purſued.; OcTavivs wanting tbe will, 
and BruTuS: the means of following him. He is received . 
who writes to the Senate 40. juſtify. bis lehavibur: On be otber fide D. 
BRVrus joins PlAxeus, Governor of farther Gaul, LRENIpus is de- 
clared, .by the influence. , CickRo, an enemy to the State. Ooravius- 
treats ſecretly with. ANTON. Linus, and demands the confulfoip by'a 


44 ” IT 


CONTENTS Bock RI. 


eee of his officers. Cle xo appears no more upon the ſtage of action: 
tis correſponaence with the ſeveral Generals abroad. „„ 


CHAP. XV. 


DerTav1us is choſen Conſul with PzDprvs, his cobeir to CæsaR. Por: 
L1o and PLANCUS join ANTONY and LEeipus. D. BrvuTus is killed in 
His flight. The oY wing are impeached in form, and condemned at Rome. 
The law againſt DOoLABELLA is repealed : His end. OcTavivus joins 
Aron and Lepipus; and ſettles with them the plan of a triple league. 

T hey enter Rome; are choſen Reformers of the State under the name of 
TrxIuMviRI, for froe years. They publiſh an edit of proſcriptiun. The 
death of Cicero. | 5 351 


ELEVENTH BOOK. 


From the Eſtabliſhment of the Second Triumvirate 
to the Settlement of the Empire on Oo r avis. 
ena. 1. OS 

: Bavrus and CAss ius reduce the Lycians and Rhodians, and march 

#beir armies into Macedonia. Au ronv and OcTavivs, carry over their 

FE into the ſame province. The firſt battle of Philippi and the death 


| 48s u. The:ſecond battle of Philippi and the death of Bxurvus. 
The Triumvirs make @ new diviſion of the empire. | by 2368 


C 

| AxToxy's progreſs through Greece and Aſia, Cr RO ATR AU magni- 
. Ficence. . She obtains of AxTony all ber requeſts, and is followed by bim in- 
4 Egypt. OcTavivs's behaviour in Italy: He is croſſed in his operations 


For vA L. Auron ius, who raiſe 4 civil commotion. He forces 
I. Auron zus 10 ſurrender himſelf at diſcretion in Peruſia, and his enemies 


s leave Italy. 8 oy 
8 e Kr. I. _ | 
Antony carries over bis troops into Italy, and is joined in bis paſſage by | 


Donaravs with his fleet. SzxTVs Powys v, courted by OcTavivs, oy 


Book XI, CONTENTS. e 


Bis aſſiſtance to AnTony. The differences of the two Triumvirs are com- 
poſed by their common friends, and Ax rox v marries OCTAVIA. An agree- 
ment is made with Pompey. A new diviſion is made of the empire, VeN- 
T1p1vs's exploits againſt the Parthians. 3 382 


CHAP IV.- 


The renewal of the war between the Triumvirs and Sxxrus Pour. 
OcTavivs's preparations. His bad ſucceſs in ſeveral naval engagements. 
He at laſt deſtroys Sæxrus's fleet, and obliges him to quit Sicily, He diſ- 

poſſeſſes Lzp1Dus of his army and the triumviral power, and applies him-- 
felf to gain the affections of all orders of men. | 336 


CHAP Ve. 


Ax ros behaviour in the Eaſt : His inglorious expedition againſt the 
Parthians, and SEXTvS Pomezy*s behaviour in Aſia, and bis death. 400 


CHAP. VI. 


AnTowy makes himſelf maſter of Armenia and puts the King in chains.. 
His alliance with the King of the Medes. His extravagant deportment at: 
Alexandria. He refuſes to receive OcTAVIA, and orders her back to Rome. 
AGRIPPA's edileſpip. ; | 1 415 


be Hi An 


The rupture between Ax ron and OcTavius: Their preparations far 
war. The deciſive battle of Actium. AnTonwy's land. forces ſubmit with: 
reluctance, and all the Kings and provinces pay obeiſance to the Congueror. 
AnTowr's laſt efforts. His death; that of CLROHATRA.: And the ſettle- 
ment of the empire on OcTavivs,. | | 420- 
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ROM the year 693, the Triumvirate N in | Ria; The 

whole management of the public affairs was in the hands of 

N the three moſt powerful men ck the State, Craſſus, Pompey, and, 

—Caſar. The latter, during his conſulſhip in 694, had. ce 

mented and eſtabliſhed. the power of the confederacy and 7 as 

rected it in his abſence for his own, and the p parpls of 'oE hi his afſocfater. Vid. 

He was, therefore, in a manner, the Sovereig n 0 ublic, whik > Vol. III. 

Ceſar was. e 1 in the conqueſt of Gaul. In: the year” — on —— * 
the propoſal of Cicero, whoſe motion was approved of b | 

the Senate, with an ee power for five years over all the pub 

ſtores and corn-rents of the Empire; by, which means all ; 

"PG . in the pros the api and landed intereſt, 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book X. 


came his tributaries and dependants. Another law, propoſed at the 
lame time by the Tribune Meſius, gave him the additional power of 


' railing what fleets and armies he thought fit; with a greater command 


_ themſelves what 


through all the provinces. than their proper Governors had in each. 
Theſe extraordinary coneeſſions to Pompey created a jealouſy in Craſſus, 
who, pexcęiving hitſelf quite eclipſed by his old enemy and rival, now 
his partner in power, encotraged*P«blams Clodius to put ſome public af- 
fronts upea him, which Pempey openly reſented, and complained of. 
A reconciliation, however, was ſpeedily effected by Ceſar ; and, in 697, 
8 * ep at Lucca; where the _ of the two 
auls, after thice furceſShal Qimpaipiis, ſpent rhe wintef Raſon in the 
greateſt ſplendor, Karr by almoſt all de Nag tes and great men 
of the Republic. It was agreed upon by the Triumviri that Pompey 
and Craſts ———— ravutnaf the following year, take to 
hemſelves w. inces they liked beſt, and continue Cæſar in his 
wernmient of G ee 2 Wee, all this — effected has 
formerly. related. Craſſis, before the expiration of his confulfhip, 

ſet out for his government 48755 and the Parthian war: but * 
remained im Hay, though in; b 


2 


nyeſted with the carmmand of an army and 


the government of Spuis; and there continued ta influence all the pub- 


Vol. III. p. 


lic tranſactions. His commiſſion for the providing ef corir, vieh ex- 
pired not till the year 701, furniſned him with a pretence for not going 
to his province. He is univerſally accuſed of having given way to all 
the diſorders of the city, and of having inflamed public diſeord with a 
view of forcing the Senate to create him Diclator; in which ſcheme he 
ſueceeded fo far as to get himſelf elected ſole Conſul by the unanimous. 
vote of the Senate, and the conſent even of Cato. But, while he was in- 
veſted with the whole public authority in the year 701, in order to ſet- 
tle the State, he employed it to a very different purpoſe. © Before = 
zer which the Conſul was folicitaus ſhoul# gaidew, M. Cato, palm lata. abfolvit res- 
.. ee ES Dp re 

- Cacers, though be thought the law of authority to fave Sie, — 
Mein migferable; yet held his peace, be- guilty, while he let Hypſæug he condemned 


cCauſe the Pontifires. had yet. decreed 'mothing by an e pet facto law, who had been his 


Ran reum non magir invidid fact, 


concerning his houſe ;-—Nos tacemets ; et 60 ma- 


in gund de domy 
10 


noftra nibil adbuc Pentifices 
maderant.' Melm. Vol. I. p. 56. 

were the 8 Nome: dete p. to the 

ivate purpoſes of her preten atriots. 
2 Cieero often extols Pangeys third con- 
ſoiſhip, ſo far as n 
ſluenced the Judges to conderan Male, whom 
Cate loudly acquitted, while Saufeius was 
abſolved, who headed Mile's gladiators in 


forcing the inn where Cladiut was killed: 


5 


Quæſtor, and ever. obſequious to his will. 
He abandoned Scaurus, who had ſerved un- 
dier him, and ta whom he left the govern- 
ment of Syria aſter che Michridatic war; 
becauſe, ſays Aſconius, he took offence at 


Scauras's marrying. Mutia, his divorced 
wife ;—in eo judicio neque- Pompeius propen- 
Jum adjuterium preebuit, uidebatur enim apad 
animum eius non minus offenſions centraxiſſe, 
guod judicium eius in Matiam, crimine impudi- 
citiæ ab ea dimiſſam, levius fecifſe exiſlimaretur, 
cum cum ipſe probaſſet, quam gratiæ 7 
nei rre, quod ex cadem atergue li * 
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law took place for diſqualifying all future Conſuls and Prætors from 
holding any province till five years after the expiration of their magiſ- 
tracy, he was careful to provide an exception for himſelf, and got the 
government of Spain continued to him for five years longer. His chief 
intention, after he had ſecured his own intereſt and power, was to quell , 
the paſſions, and ſtop the ambitious purſuits of his Fellow-grandees. 
He was under a neceſſity, however, of providing ſomething extraordi- 
nary for his partner Cæſʒuꝓar; and he conſented to a law diſpenſing with 
his abſence in ſuing for the Conſulſhip. Calius, Tribune of the people, 
who promoted this law, had been engaged to it by Cicero, at the joint 
requeſt of Pompey and Czfar ; and it was carried with the concurrence 
of all the other Tribunes, though not without difficulty and obſtruction . 
from the Senate. This laſt meaſure in favour of Cæſar was entered into 


by Pompey . his inclination; and be ſoon had reaſon to repent of 
it. Julias death had broken all his ties with her father, and that 
Craſſus had given a new turn to their ſeveral pretenſions: His com- 
miſſion over the corn-rents 'of the Empire was expired, and the laws 
loudly ordered him away to Spain, where he had ne mind to go. He 
had' been greatly careſſed of late by the Senate, who had truſted him 
with the whole power of the State; but the popular party was, with 
very good reaſon, better inclined to Cexfar. In theſe circumſtances 
he thought it adviſable to change his ſcheme of politics: And, by Ci. 
cero's account to Cælius in the very beginning of the year 7502, Pompey 
8 SEL LED. 1 Ane 125 Yrs 15 ; . © Was 
baberet: | fa Arg. Or. pro 88 He, _ third Conſulſhip þ | Co. Pamprius tertium ; 
with his father-in-law Sripio, reſtored alſo - Conful, corrigendis moribus delectus, et gra- 
the cen I but who were elected to vior remediis quam dulicta erant, ſuarumgue 
this office? Two of the moſt notoriouſly  legum anctor idem ac ſabuerſor.— An. Ti. 
e citizens of Rome, Appius and Piſo. c. 28. h | 
ow-infamoas muſt have been the charac- ell then > Shall 7 declare again Czar? 
ter of Scipio himſelf, whom Pompey took for Where then is the faith I plighted bim For I Ad. An, 
his* father-in-law and collegue in the con- vas the means of the ee being granted vii. 1. 
ſalſhip, if the following ſtory from Valerius him; and, wwhen Cæſar ſolicited! for my wote at 
Maximus be true : Plagitieſum illud Ravenna, at his requeſt, I brought over 
convivium, quod Gemellns Tribunicius via - Cœlius to his party. But wohat do 1 /a 7 
or ingenui ſanguinis, ſed officii intra fervilem Ceſar? I was 22 to the ſame purge 25 
Babitum deformis, Metello Scipioni Conſulj, our darling Pompey in that immortal third © 
ac Tribanis Plebis, magno cum rubore eivitatis conſulate of bis. Yet Cicere, in his fecond philip. ii. e. 
comparavit. Lupanari enim domi ſuæ #nftis Philippie, affirms that he endeavoured” to 10, __ 
tuto, Mutiam et Fulviem, tum u patre tam a diſſuade Pompey from ſufferinig this law t6 
wiro utramque abductam, et nobilem juerum paſs. There are many fuch- contraditions 
Saturninum in eo preſtituit. Lib. ix. c. 1. in Cic#ro's writings. © , 5 
Ceſar, in the beginning of the third Took ©* Septimo ferme anno Ceſar morabatu 
of the eivil war, affirms, that many of the in Galhis, cum medium jam d trordia Pom- 
deciſions given at this time were fo little perf male cohærentis inter Cn, Pompeium et 
conformable to law, chat ſentenee was often C. Cæſarem oon ordiæ piguus, Julia uxor 
pronouneed by a party of Jadges different Magni deceſſit; atque omnia inter deſtina- 
from thoſe who attended the 1 tos tanto diſerimim duces dirimente 'for- 
Tacitus, it may likewiſe be added, is far tuna, filius quoque parvus Pompeii, Julia 
from giving us a ſavourable idea of Pompey's natus, — ſpatium obit. Tum in \ 
* e gla- | 
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5 had joined their * 5 the ee of the Nb, and ob- 
tained, from the peo Gn what. the 
the whole. power of the Empire was thrown as a Kind of prize between 
two, it was natural that obey ſhould divide, and head, reſpectively, the 
455 T and diltinet Parties in the Republic, che Aus ac and 
1 7 
Eight years faccellivily had E ar conducted the Roman arms-in Gaul 
"with luch amazing ſucceſs as jntit! ed him to.a triumph for the. actions of 
every campaign =; no. wonder, therefore, that his enemies among the 
Nobles ſhould T foek an apprehenſion. of his growing power with the peo- 
ple, who, before th recent proofs he had given of his ſuperior military 
zune and of his amiable qualities, had in many inſtances: neben 
him by fingular marks of their eſteem, affection, and confidence. 

pey too Was ae jealous. of his glory as a Captain, which 3 off 
mult, be confeſſed, excgeded Jas, own; and, he.calily, foreſaw. That, if 
. was permitted to ſue for the .conſulſhip; and to enter upon it at 
iration of his military command, he would. become, maſter of the 
S 5 and, after his magiſtracy, procure, by a law of the people, 
r eng: conſiderable proyince, witn à powerful army; while he 
5 the Dan time ould 12 591 to ace * his governs 

ment o Spain. us. Pompey and the Ariftocracy, though agree 
little alic, were. induced, to Unite their firength againft the conquer of of 


A coalition e rated, nc a reſolution taken to ene 
fore e tine w but, and to oblige him 1 


gladios cædeſque civien\Ffarente ambitu. desc Salben vix Vi en ben 


. _ Cujus neque finis reperiebatur, nec modus, tiſſimus: triumphus emeritus, el. . 
extius conſulatus ſoli Cn. Pompeio, etiam ii. c. 47. Dicam enim ex animo, Patres 


ad verſantium antea dignitati jus judicio conſeripti, quod ſentio, et quod vobis audi · 
delatus eſt: Cujus ille honoris gloria, veluti entibus ſepe jam dixi. Si mihi nunquam 
recoticiliatis., Gbi optimatibus, maxime à amicus C. Cæſar ſuiſſet, ſed ſemper iratss : 
. e alienat 7 HY Vall. Pat. 116, 1 47, Sis. aſpernaretur amicitiam means: ſeſequa 
7 + 


days with Pompey, mihi implarabilem inexpiabilemgye 


— 


«ee. bath with courage and counſe) 1 lum: contra” ;tranſgr 5 
* events which. can E Where: Gallorum, non Rheni foſſam, gurgiti 

ore Ks ghve {ya urſelf up ng => — ; illis redundantem: ;Germanorum 33 
$2? f embrace Jou 3 for fimis gentibus ,objicio — 7 gr Perſecit 
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as a private man to ſue for the conſulſhip; in which caſe he had been 

expoſed to the mercy of his enemies, and Cato had threatened publicly 

to bring him to a trial. But this reſolution was very difficult to be put _ 
into practice, as it would neceſſarily occaſion, as a previous ſtep, the - +, 
repeal of two laws, the one made by the Senate itſelf,” the other. by the 


people, with the unanimous concurrence of the, Tribunes, and with the 1 
approbation f em, , , RIES 2. i 
The Conſuls for the year 702. were Servius Sulpitius and M. Claudius "i 


Marcellus, who had been elected by the joint intereſt of Pompey and 
Caſar. Cato had ſtood candidate with them; but, having diſpleaſed the 
people by an ill-timed ſeverity, he was rejected. Plutarch informs us, 
that he had obtained a decree from the Senate, ordering the candidates 
to make intereſt by themſelves, and not by their friends; ſo that the 
people were deprived not only of their uſual bribes, but of the fatisfacy 
i tion of being courted : And he refuſed alſo, ſays the ſame author, to 
 condeſcend to that ſubmiſſive manner of ſoliciting which is common on 
ſuch occaſions, and behaved with great, ſtate, ching ratber to preſerve 
the dignity of bis character, than to acquire the dignity of Conſul, On the 
very day he had loſt his election, as if quite unconcerned or what had 
happened, he was ſeen in the Campus Martius playing at tennis; a be- 
haviour which Plutarch greatly extols, but which might have been no- 
thing elſe but an affectation of fingularity, or a conſequence” of that 
haughty rage, which made him declare, that he would no more ſtand 
rener, res il + 
Marcellus, intirely devoted to Pompey, was no ſooner entered into 
office, than he began the attack upon Cæſar, by declaring his intention 
to abrogate immediately his command, and to appoint him a fucceffor, Suet. in 
alleging chat the war in Gaul was now brought to a. concluſion. But Cf cap. 
he was ſtoppe@ for ſome months in this purſuit, probably by Pompey's Pie, I. l. 
Falling ill ſoon after his promotion to the conſulſhip, and by the oppo- p. 148. 
6 fitioh of His collegue Sulpitius, who, being of a more ee | 
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- Pf. Middleton, Pol. II. 5. 196, has given * ſweetneſs of voice, and propriety of ation, 
the following character of E He was that added a grace GEE * 85255 
the head of a family, which, for a ſucceſ- ** thing that he ſaid. He was a conſtant 
% ſion of many ages, had made the firſt : admirer and imitator of Cicehv; and of 
„ fgure in Nome; and was himſelf adorned t the ſame; principles in peace, and on the 
« with all the virtues chat could qualify him fame fide in war.” His fiercenels, how- 
Ito ſuſtain that Uighity which he derived ever; it may be remarked, againſt Car, 
* from his noble àndeſtörs. He had formed ſo ill- timed, gives us no idea of his 
& himſelf in a particular manner for the bar, dence or his honour : It was this proba- 
e where he ſodh athuired'greatfame ; and, which procured the conſulſhip ſucceſ- 
« of all the oratôrs of his time, ſeems to | ſively to two of his . 
have approached the neareſt. to Cicero t Sulpitius was of a noble and patrician 
_<himfelf in the character of a complete © family, of the fame age; the fame: fiudies, 
* ſpeaker, His manner of ſpeaking was (“ and the ſame principles with Cicero, with 
elegant, "ſtrong, and copious ; wich a © whom. he kept up à perpetual friend 
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and addicted to neither faction, over- ruled his motions. The enemies of 


Cæſar contented themſelves therefore with making vows for the ſucceſs 
of the Bellovaci, with whom he was engaged in war; and for the deftruc- 
tion of the Roman General. Marcellus had alſo made ſome attempt to 
deprive Novum Commun, a colony, which Cæſar, when Conful, had ſet- 
tled at the foot of the Alps, of the freedom of the city, granted to it by 
a law preferred by Yatinius. He was likewiſe fruſtrated in this deſign, 
et reſolved to have no regard to the privilege of the colony; and, hav- 
ing caught a Comenſian Magiſtrate, who was acting the citizen at Rome, 
he ordered him to be ſeized, and publicly whipped ; an indignity from 
which all citizens were exempted by law; bidding the man go, and 


44 fuledly,. 91 
E Fo Nor ax 


ſhew theſe marks of his citizenſhip'to Cz/ar *. 
The elections of Magiſtrates for the enſuing year engaged the atten- 


tion of the city in the months of July and Auguſt ; and Pompey's faction 


„They went through their exerciſes toge- 
„ ther when 4 both at Rome, and at 
% Rhodes, in the celebrated ſchool of Mob : 
«© Whence he became an eminent pleader of 


< caufes, and paſſed through all the great 


<< offices of the State, with a une repu- 
tation of wiſdom, learning, and integrity; 
% a conſtant admirer of the modeſty of the 


< ancients; and areprover of the inſolence of 
his own times. When he could not arrive 


«* at the firſt degree of fame, as an Orator, 
he reſolved to excel in what was next to 
< it, the charafter of a Lawyer; chuſing 


rather to be the firſt, in the ſecond art 
than the ſecond only in the firſt: Leaving 


therefore to Cicero the field of oe, 


1 he contented himſelf with ſuch a ſhare of 
Lit as was ſufficientto ſuſtain and adorn the 
<c profeſſion of the law. In this he ſuc- 


4 ceeded to his wiſh ; and was far ſuperior 
<« to all who had ever profeſſed it in Rome; 
© being the firſt who reduced it to a proper 
«« ſcience, or rational ſyſtem; and added 
« light and method to. that which all others 
4% before him had faught darkly and con- 


« fined to the external farms, or the effects 
« of the Municipal laws ; but enlarged hy 


8 a comprehen ive view of univ erlal equity, 


which he made the interpreter of its ſanc- 
tions, and the. rule of all his deciſions 3 


- 


«« yet he was always better pleaſed. to. put an 


« amicable a 0 2 controverſy, than yo di- 
« rect a proceſs at law. In his political be- 
& haviour he was always a friend to peace 


| « and liberty ; moderating the violence of 


« te parties, and diſcouraging every 
Ve | Opn civil diſſenſion ; and, in the 


is knowledge. con- 


Ser 
< wars which enſuet, he was fo buſy in con- 
<< triving projects of an accommodation, that 
„he gained the name of the peace- maler. 
<< Through a natural timidity of temper, 
«confirmed by 'a profeſſion and cour 
<< life averſe from arms, though he preferred 
bs why i cauſe as the beſt, he did not care 
“ to fight for it; but, taking Cz/ar's to be 
« the ſtrongeſt, ſuffered his Ton to follow 
« that camp, while he himſelf continued 
<< quiet and neuter: For this he was ho- 
„% noured by Cæſar, ay could never be in- 
« duced to approve his 13838 From 


es the time of Cæſars death, he continued 


« ſtill to adviſe: and promote all meaſures 
« which ſeemed likely to eſtabllſm the pub- 
« lic concord; and died at laft, as he hved, 


« in the very act and office of peace- mal- 


« ing.” Midal. p. 361. FEE: 
* % All the other colonies on that fide of 
© the Ps. had before obtained from Pom 
« pey's father the rights of Latium, [Jus 
« Latii] that is, the feetlom' ef the city of 
« Rome to thoſe which had borne an annual 
ec magiſtracy in chem. Hence Cicero blames 
« this act of Marcellus as violent and unjuſt. 
*. Martellut, fays he, behaved fhamefully 
* jn the cafe 7 the Comtnſian'; br, of the 
« nun had never been à Magiſtrare, he evas 
VV 
© fey wwill not bt 16/3 Jpocked at it than Cæſar 
« gef © WIRAAL. p. 44. Thoſe who h: 
not been Mapiſtrates might give their votes 
in the aſſemblies of Rome, if ordered by 
the preſiding Magiſtrate to vote in fuch a 
tribe : But only the Magiſtrates cauld pre- 


tend to any difice. 
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generally prevailed. C. Claudius Marcellus and L. Paulus were choſen 
onfuls. The firſt, who was couſin-german to M. Marcellus, carried 
his ſuit in competition with Calidius, an eminent. orator and friend to 
Cæſar, and was zealouſly attached to Pompey. The ſecond ſet out alſo 
in his adminiſtration with principles agreeable to thoſe of his collegue. 
Marcus Cælius, Cicero's friend and correſpondent, obtained the ædile- 
ſhip this year. He had been Tribune of the people in Pompey's third 
conſulſhip, and had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in that office by his zeal for 
Milo, and was reputed of the ariſtocratical faction“. $321 | 
Curio likewiſe obtained the tribunate, which he ſought with no other 
deſign, as many imagined, than for the opportunity of mortifying Cæſar, 
againſt whom he had hitherto ated with great fierceneſs. He was a 
young Nobleman of great parts, ſpirit, and eloquence ; but addicted be- 


Cicero wrote congratulatory letters to 
them both from Cilicia, and another to M. 
Marcellus, which, as it informs vs how the 
Conſuls thoughts were taken up before the 
elections, we ſhall inſert it here: 

Jo Marcus Marcellus, Conful. 
I very warmly- congratulate you on 
«. your \relationh; Caius Marcellus being e- 
«« lected to ſucceed vou: As I fincerely re- 
** joice in your having received this happy 
« fruit of your pious affection to your fa- 
% mily, of your patriot-aeal to your coun- 
© try, and of your illuſtrious deportment in 
ie the conſular office. I can 'eafily imagine 
* the ſentiments which your addreſs on this 
« occaſion. has created in Rome; and as to 
90 myſelf, whom you have ſent to theſe far 
« diſtant.parts of the globe; believe me, I 
* ſpeak of it with the higheſt and moſt un- 
„ feigned applauſe. I can with ſtriet truth 
« aflure you, that I have ever had a particu- 
464 
« youth: As I am ſenſible, you bave al- 
„ways ſhewu by your generous offices in 
promoting my dignities, that you deemed 
« me worthy. of the moſt diſtinguiſhed ho- 
«© nours. ut this late inſtance of your 
« judicious management in procuring the 
« conſulſhip for Marcellus, together with 


« the proot it affords of the favourin which 
«c you ſtand with the Republic, has raiſed 


you till higher in my eſteem. It is with 
great complacency, therefore, I. hear it 
«© obſerved by men of the firſt diſtinction for 
1 ſenfe and merit, that, in all our words and 
« actions, our taſtes and ſtudies, our princi- 
t ples and purſuits, we bear a ſtrong reſem- 
6 ee each other. The only circum- 


* candidate for the tribuneſhip”, ſays C 


attachment to you from your earlieſt 
Republic. 


21 ance, that can render your glorious con- 
<« ſulate ſtill more agree gue to me, will be 
«* your procuring a ſucceſſor to be nomina- 
e ted to this province as ſoon as poſlible. 
But if this cannot be obtained; let me 


A 3ntreat you at leaſt not to ſuffer my conti- 


© nuance here to be prolonged. beyond the 
time limited by your decree, and the law 
«© which paſſed for that purpoſe. In a word, 
« Thope upon all occaſions to experience 
„ in my abſence the benefit of your friend- 


_ < ſhip and protection. Farewell.“ Ex. 


Fam. XV. 9. Melm. iii. 354 f 5 

= See ſome aceount of him, Vol. III. p. 
483. and 550. 

n The circumſtance of Curio's ſtandin 


«« the real good qualities of Curtis's heart. 
J hope, and indeed believe, he will act 
6c 2 to his profeſſions, and join with 
* the Senate in ſupporting the friends of the 
Jam ſure, at leaſt, he is full 
of theſe deſigns at preſent; in which 
*© Cefar's conduct, has — the principal 
« occaſion of engaging him, For Ce/ar, 
„ though he ſpares no pains or expence to 
6 pain over even the lowelt of the people to 
his intereſt, has thought fit to treat Curio 
« with ſingular contempt.” The latter has 
© behaved with ſo much temper upon this 
oc, that he, who never ated with 
«« artifice in all his life, is ſuſpected to have 
« diſſembled his reſentment, in order the 
0 more effectually to defeat the ſchemes of 
„ thoſe who oppoſe his eleQion ; I mean 
„ the Lælii and the Autonii, together with 
** the reſt of that wonderful party.” 
7 yond 


94 : $ | 


8 Ep Fam. 
1 oh An - yin. 4. 
lius * in a letter to Cicero, in 702, greatly Melm. iii. 
„ alarms thoſe who are unacquainted with 42. 
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Book X? 


nd all meaſure or modeſty to the prevailing luxury and gallahtries of 
a moſt diſſolute age. In his youth, he had been the leader of the young 
Nobility, and a warm aſſertor of the authority of the Senate againſt the 
power of the Triumvirate. Upon his firſt taſte of public honours, his 
ambition and thirſe of popularity had engaged him in ſuch expence and 
ee that, to ſupply the magnificence of his ſhews and plays, he 


contracted an immenſe debt. 


The Corifal Marcellus, who, when taken up in theſe elections, 


had ſeemed to have dropped the 


deſign of abrogating Cz/ar's pro- 


conſular power, upon | which he was ſo intent in the beginning of 
Ep. Fam. his magiſtracy, reſumed the affair after the - Conſuls were choſen. 


un. * At a meeting of the Senate {ſays Czlius to. Cicero] held on the 
ated *© 22 of July, in the temple-of Apollo, upon a debate relating to the 


payment of the forces commanded by Pompey, mention was made of 


& that legion, which, as ap 


peared by his accounts, had been lent 1 


&* Czſar ; and%e_was atked of what number of men it conſiſted, and 


\& 4 — * T 


&« for. what purpoſe it was borrowed ? In_ ſhort, Pompey was puſhed fo. 
v ſtrongly upon this article, that he found himſelf under a' neceſſity of 
< promiſing to recal this legion out of Gaul; but he added at the ſame 
time, that the clamours of his enemies ſhould not force him to take 
< this ſtep. too precipitately. It was afterwards moved, that the queſtion 


might be put concerning the eleftion of a ſucceſſor to Ceſar. Accordingly 


the Senate came to a reſolution that Pompey (who was juſt going to the 
army at Ariminum ?, and did immediately after ſet out for that pur- 


.. 
* 


* © « Marcellus, fays Colius to Cicero, has 


gu 8 the deſign upon which he was 
late 

indolence, I believe, as prudence.” Ep. 
Fam. viii. 2. Meln. iii. 29 Bo 

o The temple of Apollo was ſituated with- 
out the town, and the Senate was afſembled 
there, that Pompey, who was actually Go- 


. vernor of Spain, and commanded a con 


ſtderable army, might be preſent : And all 
the matter of this deliberation had been pro- 
bably concerted with him. = 


2 This army was probably part of the four 


legions which were decreed. to Pompey for 
the ſupport of his government of Spain. 


He feigned at this time a reſolution of 


ing to that province which was oppoſed, 
</ar*s enemies and Cicero himſelf. 


Ad Au. The laſt writes thus to Atticus on the 61h of 


v. 11. 


* Varro had ſaid) would moſf certainly go 


July: © It appeared to me likewiſe as if 
* Pompey (according to what you wrote me, 


oy 2 39 4. © 
"78 "TREE — 4 +. 


y ſo intent: But not ſo much from 


CO Om, 
« to Spain. This reſolution by no means met 
% dit my approbation. I eaſely made I heo- 
% phanes * ſenſible that be could do. nothing 
& better than to remain where he av. That 
© Grecian therefore will do all he can 
6 to detain him, and indeed I know that 
„ Pompey has a great deference for his opi - 


nion.“ From this it appears that Cicero 


and all the Ariſtocratics thought, that on. 
Pompey's preſence reſted the ſafety of what. 
they called the Republic. | 3 
In another letter to his friend Atticus, he 
writes: As to the affairs of Rome, we 
« have ug! y accounts of Curio and Paulus ;. 
nat that I ſee any danger while we have. 
« Pompey : Let him only keep his health, 
* and we are ſafe.” ¶ Non quo ullum pericu- 
lum wideam flante Pompeio, vel ttiam /edente ;. 
waleat modo.] But I am concerned for my. 
friends Curio and Paulus. Ad Att. vi. 3 Vet. 
the ſame Cicero has the confidence, in a ſub- 
ſequent letter, written to Aalus Cacing, in 
OS Os, | | 70% 


5 2 * : v % = ] 


+. A earned Greek of Mitylene, who was Pompey's conſtant companion, and wrote his life, 


* 
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„ purpoſe) ſhould be ordered to return to Rome with all expedition; 
&« that the affair relating to a general election of new governors for all the 
& provinces might be debated in his preſence. This point, adds Czlius, I 
imagine will be brought before the Senate on the 13th of this month; 
„ when, if no infamous obſtacles ſhould be thrown in the way by the 
„ Tribunes, the Houſe: will certainly come to ſome reſolution ; for 
& Pempey, in the courſe of the, debate, let fall an intimation, that he 
thought every man owed obedience to the authority of that Aſſem- 
„ bly.” FEE 32656 E | | 
Thus the Senate threw themſelves precipitately into the arms of 
Pompey. - The affair was not debated on the 13th of Auguſt, becauſe 
Marcellus, though he had exerted himſelf in the purſuit of his deſign, 
was not able to aſſemble a complete number of Senators. Many ab- 
ſented themſelves, being in Cæſar's intereſt; others were backward, be- 
cauſe they ſaw that theſe motions tended to a rupture, and that nothing 
could be legally determined; the Tribunes of Cæſar's party being al- 
ways ready to interpoſe their negative. At laſt, an Aſſembly was held 
on the 30th of September; and Pompey, who, in a preceding meeting, 
had opened himſelf fo. far as to declare, that Cæſar ought not to be ad- 
mitted as a candidate for: the: conſulſhip, whilſt be retained; bis command in 
Gaul, now let fall an expreſſion which was much obſerved, and gave, 
ſays Ca lius to Cicero, confident hopes of his good intentions; that he 
could not, without great injuſtice, determine any thing in relation to the pro- 
Vinces under . before the 1ſt of March; but that, after that 
time, he ſhould have no ſort of ſcruple. It was reſolved accordingly by 
the Senate, hat the Conſuls elect, L. Paulus and . METELLUsS, ſhould 
move them on the 1ſt of March to ſettle the ronſular provinces ; and, if any 
Magiſtrate ſhould interpoſe to hinder the effect of their decrees, that be ſhould 
be deemed an enemy to whey ee and, if any one attnally interpoſed, that 
this vote and reſolution ſhould 


797, to affrm ſolemnly, that he always ad- 
Vale 


* 


<« conkde- in this method of divination, as 


be entered into the journals as an order of the 


> Pompey to go to his r and 
5 his 


boaſts, at the ſame time, of his having never 
been deceired in the foreſight of future e- 


vents. Now, if the principles“ ſays he, 


of the Erru/can ſcience, in which you 
** were:inftrutted: by your illuſtrious and ex- 
e cellent father, did not ant ah you _ 
„ reſpett to me; neither will my preſages 
66 be leſs infallible: with regard ji ou. 
They are derived, indeed, not only from 
« the maxims and records of the moſt diſ- 
s tinguiſhed ſages, whoſe writings, you well 
c know, I have ſtudied with great applica» 
„tion; but from a long experience in pub 
< lic affairs, and from having 3 
various ſcenes both of proſperity and ad- 
« verſity. I have the ſtronger reaſon to 
Vol. IV, 


d, 


0 it has neuer once deceirved me, during all theſe 
«© dark and difirafted times : Inſomuch that, 


* abere I to mention my predictiont, I am afraid 


% you would ſuſpect that I framed them after 
«© be events I pretend to hade foretold.— 
J always gave it as my opinion, that Pom- 
«© pry ſhould go 10 bis government of SPAIN : 
„ With which if he had happily complied, 
« we ſhould never have been involved in 


44 this fatal civil war. A5. Fane. vi. 6. 


Mum. ix. 34. This is moſtevidently falſe; 
and we ſhall ſee him out in his politics 
in almoſt 
ind all Ciceros Commentators, 
have taken his word for it, and are aſto- 
niſhed at his prophetic diſcernment. | 


E uſe 4 Senate, 


circumſtance : Yet Corne- 


Mare ta 
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Senate io Le conſidered ſome 'othey time by the Houſe, and laid before the peo- 

ple. In this ſame Aſſembly, Pompey being aſked, chat iF a negative 

ſhould be put on the iſt ef March, upon tbe decres for recalling Cæſar] He 

declared, that he looked upon it juſt as the ſame thing, whether Cægʒar 

openly refuſed to obey the orders of the Senate, or ſecretly procured 

ſome'Mapiſtrate to obſtruct them. Mat, ſaid another, if he ſhould in- 

fiſt on being Conſul, and halding bis province alſo? What, replied Pompey, 

i my ſon ſhoild take a ſtick, and leut ne] From expreſſions of this kind, 

it was generally conceived that a rupture would undoubtedly enſue be- 

tween Pompey and Czfar : And indeed the votes of the Senate, and the 

meaſures taken at the ſame time by Pompey, were no leſs than a declara- 

tion of war againſt Cæſar, who loſt no time to prepare himſelf againſt 

this attack of his enemies. As ſoon as he had vanquiſned the Bellovaci, 

he applied hinaſelf to quiet the affairs of his province, that he might be 

able to give all his attention to the city, and have his army in readineſs 

to ſupport him. At the ſame time he left no ſtone unturned to procure 

friends among the Magiſtrates of the enſuing year. e firſt attempted 

to gain C. Marcellus; but, finding him too rigid, he addreſſed himſelf to 

E Paulus, to whom he is faid — given 150 talents, or about three 

hundred thouſand pounds, which h⁴ employed in building a noble pa- 

lace àdjoining to the Forum. Tie gave a much greater ſum to the Fri- 

bune Curio, who, by his prodigalities, had not only waſted his immenſe 

fortune, But had contracted a debt of ſix hundred thquſand ſeſterces, or 

about half a million, The Conſul and Tribune: agreed therefore, ſe- 

cretly, to ſuffer nothing prejudicial: to Cæſar s intereſt to paſs during their 
magiſtraey ; but both continued to appear n the party of: Pompey?! | 

Ep. Fam. In the laſt months of this year, the city was; greatly alarmed by the 

Maze: news ſent them by Caſſius of an invaſion of the HFarubiand As the Se- 

14. nate had no oplon of the military ſkill of Bihulus and Cicero, who 

governed in Sia and Cilitia, the two frontier provinces, ſome were of 

opinion that the command ſhould be given ro:Pompey and he himſelf 

ſeemed to'relifh the propoſition . This project would ſerve his ends in 

Ala, and would furmiſm aptetext for ſtaying in Lah; and taking from 

Cuſur rwW· of 8 his legion. „Others were for alſigning this expedition 

J)) ͤ oft Janes baighob yirmethy HH, - Dbagiifoct 

r Momentumque faitmutatus Curio rerum, <: purpoſe : Curio, ſays. he, in the ſame let · 


SGalloram captus ſpoliis et Czfaris auro. ter, „ I foreſee will undertake two things ; 
: 33 9 Lucan. 164. iv. 81 « he will uche firſt place attempt to weaken 
Euught by the ſpoils of Gaul, and Cefers c the authority of Cz/ar ; and in the next 

1d J endeavour to throw ſome little advantages 


old, 

Curio ie e lis enen ſold. on the ſide of Pampey- Ep. Fam. viii. 

10 . of Hingil is 2. Melm. iv .... 
alſa applied to the gaſe af Curis. Gerwin. J ſhalb be able,“ ſays (Cicero to. Asti: 
1 As for. Hane, ſays Caius, in a let- cut, with the reinforcement of Dejotarus, 
ter to Cicera, dated the: IS f i Naw. ** he to keep the Partbians in play till Pompey 
4 declares moſt vehemently.againſt 83 cc arrives: His lei ter informs ins t bat be. <vill 
Clan ta continue in Gaul, and our friend be appojuted\ to that commands Ad Att. 
Furmius is the only Tribune, whom I ſuſ- vi. . ter 


*« pect of obſtructing his meaſures for that I en 
Taha | I | to 
4 
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to Cæſar ard his army; and many named the Conſuls as the moſt pro- 
per perſons to be employed. And theſe Magiſtrates, in the apprehen- 
ſion that they would either be nominated to a commiſſion, which they 
did not reliſn, or ſuffer the diſgrace of its being delegated to others, 
forbore to convene the Senate; though they thereby incurred the cen- 
ſure of neglecting the public intereſt. But whether indolence, or pu- 
ſillanimity, was the real motive of their declining the conduct of the war, 
it was concealed under the ſpecious appearance of modeſty; and thus 
the year was ſpun out without doing any effectual buſineſs. The Se- 
nate, however, with a view to weaken Cæſar, taking advantage of the 
general apprehenſion of an irruption of the Parthians into Syria, ordered 
that Pompey: and Cæſgar ſhould: each of them furniſh a legion to be 
ſent into that province. But Pompey, inſtead of giving one of his, 
called for that which he had formerly lent: to Cſar; and Appius was 
diſpatched to take the command of it, and to bring it into ſtay. Gæſar, 
though he eaſily ſaw through the policy of his enemies, obeyed without 
demur the decree of the Senate, and not only delivered to Appius Pam- 
pey 's legion, but alſo: the x 5th cantoned at that time in bitber Gaul, 
which was immediately replaced by the thirteenth. Platarch ſays that 
he gave to each ſoldier of the two legions 2 go drachms, about $1. ſters 
ling; a: circumſtance which Cæſar himſelf has nat mentioned. Theſe 
troops were no ſooner arrived in Tay, but they had quarters aſſigned 
them in Campania, near Capua, inſtead of being ſent into Gris. 
29} „ 01 by EMI IVS Paur us, 291 Conſi [1 F-:36 
9112 201101 2G, CoauvpDius'Marncatius, iq . 
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The beginning of the year:70g: was very quiet, but: the, calm ſoon 


11 


Year of 


ended in a mighty tempeſt. Curio, ho had already ſold himſelf to R O ME 
Cſar, and who had hithertoacted inſidiouſſy with the friends of Pam · B. fn Uhr. 


pey, and even ſigned the deartes of the Senate againſt Cſar, was now 
looking out for à pretext tor quarrel with his party: With this view 
he applied to the Pontifical College for an intercalation, in order to 
lengthen out / the period of his tribunitian miniſtry ; and, the (prieſts 
rajecting his demand, their refuſal furniſhed him with the pretence he 
wanted, and gave a colour, ſuch as it was, to the deſertion he had long 
meditated. He inſtantly declared againſt the Senate, and harangued 
the people in favour of Cæſar, threatening, at the ſame time, to propoſe 
not only an agrarian and a viarian law", but a law alfo"which would 
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402 Conf. 


= Conſules giitem bebemiis fon diligentia : intercalando non obtinuerat, transfugit ad po- Ep Fam. 

Adbuc fenatuſconſultum niſi de feriis Latinis pulum et pro Ceſare logui cœpit; legemqque vill. 16. 

nullum facere potuerunt, Curia noſtro tri- viariam non diſſimilem . are Rulli et alis Melm. v. 
I 


Bunatus conplaciat': Sed dici ab poteſt quo- mentariam,quas jubet xd 
modo Bic omnia jaceant © Niſi ego cum taberna- Hoc nondum fecerat, cum privrem epiftal:e: pars 
ris et aguariis pugnarem, veler aus civita- tem ſeripſi. Calins Citeroni. He threatens 
nm vecupaſſe i.... Quod tibi ſupra ſcripſi likewiſe 
Curionem frigere, jam calet, Nam ferven- of the ſame tendency quit the agrarian on 
tilſimè concerpitur. Leviſſimè enim, quia de which was: formerly attempted by. Rullas. 
2 This 


\ 4 E 


to propoſe a viarian' law, ſomewhat 


metiti, jactavit. 5. 
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_ p77 f, impower the ædiles to diſtribute corn among the people. Theſe mo- 


oz. tions, however, ſoon gave way to one that was more important and in- 
Before Chr. tereſting. C. Marcellus propoſed, on the 1/} of March, the affair of the 
__+9: _ conlular provinces, as it had been ordered by the vote of the Senate of 
402 Conf. the 3oth of September. Paulus, the other Conſul, was filent 3 but Curio, 
Bar Ci. after giving his approbation to the. propoſition, demanded that Pompey 
fi. ſhould likewiſe be ordered to renounce the government of Spain, and 
& the command of the legions. allotted to him ;. declaring, that the Re- 
public could never be free, till both he and Czfar were reduced to the 
condition of private citizens; and that, if the one was continued in com- 
mand, the other ought not to be ſtripped ofthis authority; which, in that 
caſe, was neceſſary to preſerve the balance, and to prevent the Republic 
from being at the diſpoſal of one man. The Senate, not being willing 
; to make a decree: ſo. contrary: to the intereſt of Pompey, rejected the Tri- 
. = | 2 propoſal; who, in return, put his negative on every other reſo- 
* On. 13 | 3 | 225 | 
. Ibid. When the news of the debate reached Pompey, who was then in Cam- 
gania, he wrote, with a falſe modeſty which deceived; no-body, that, 
whatever honours had been heaped upon him, they had been freely: 
- 4 3 him by the good- will of his fellow- citizens, without his ever 
65 | < ſoliciting any: That, lately, he had been forced into a third conſul-- 
5 ſhip, and to take the government of Spain for another five years; and: 
that they. ſhould always find him ready to reſign, at their will, an em- 
« ployment which he had received with reluctance.“ Theſe proteſta- 
tions he even renewed on his return to Rome; but Curio, who was not 


| to be put off with fair words, inſiſted upon his carrying his promiſes. 
; | into execution, aſſuring him of a like ſubmiſſion from Cæſar. 10 
There were freſn debates upon this ſubject; and Cælius has given the 
Ep. Fan, following accounts of them to Cicero : * As to political affairs; the ef- 
vii: 12, 


A forts of all parties are at preſent: directed to a ſingle point: And: 
the general conteſt ſtill is, in relation to the provinces. Pompey ſeems: 
< to unite in earneſt with the Senate, that the 13th of November may be 
limited for Cæſar's reſigning his government. Curio, on the contrary, is: 
c determined to oppoſe this to the utmoſt ; and, accordingly, has relin- 
4 


Melm. vi. 
f. - 


2 
a letter written in the end of the year 702: 


This place muſt be corrupted ; for the wia- 


rian and agrarian laws were different. 


The former regarded the keeping of the. 


high roads in repair, and regulated the equi- 
pages of travellers, impoſing a tax on them; 
Ihe latter is thus explained by Cælius, in 


- 


«« forgot to mention that Curio 1 to 


% make an attempt to procure a diviſion of 
the lands in Campania: it is pretended- 


that Cz/ar, does not concern himſelf in 


* quiſhed all his other ſchemes, in order to apply his whole ſtrength to 


the 


ce this matter; certain however it is, that 
« Pompey is very deſirous of having the diſtri- 
6 bution ſettled: before Cæſar's return, that 
«« he may be precluded from applying them 

6 to his own purpoſes.” Ep. Fam. viii! 10. 
Melm. iv. 14. Cæſars agrarian law had 
not probably been executed in its whole 
extent, and Curio meant to carry the remain 

ing part into execution. Cælius compares. 
the agrarian law of Curio to that of Rullus,, 
to ſhew his diſapprobation of it. 
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« the affair in queſtion. As to our party, you well know their red Year of | 
e jution; and conſequently will readily beheve' me when J tell you they ,,,, * 
have not the ſpirit to puſn their oppoſition! to the laſt extremity; The Before Chr. 
„% whole myſtery of the ſcene in ſhort is this: Pompey, that he may not 
e ſeem to oppoſe Cz/a#, of to aim at any thing but what the latter ſhall 42 Couſ. 
e think perfectly equitable, repreſents Curio as acting in this affair 

«© merely upon his own authority, and with no other view than to create 
* diſturbarices. It is certain, at the ſame time, that Pompey is much 

<« averſe to Cæſar's being elected Conſul before he ſnall have delivered 
up his government, together with the command of his army: And 
ee indeed he ſeems to be extremely apprehenſive of the conſequences, if 
it ſhould prove otherwiſe. In the mean time he is ſeverely attacked 
by Curio: Who is perpetually reproaching him with deviating from 

<« the principles on which he acted in his ſecond conſulſhip. Take my 

* word for it, notwithſtanding all the difficulties 'they' may throw in 
Curio s way, Ceſar will never want a friend to riſe up in his cauſe: 
« And if the whole turns, as they ſeem to fear, upon his procuring 

< ſome Tribune to interpoſe his negative to their decrees, I will venture 

to pronounce that he may remain in Gaul as long as he ſhall think 
0 proper.” ; { i N | { { ; | \ 6 

Do you know, my deaf. Cicero, what a victory Curio has lately ob- Ep. Fam. 
„ tained in relation to the provinces ? The Senate, in purſuance of 8 
* former order, having aſſembled to conſider of the obſtruction which 8. | 
<« ſome of the Tribunes had given to their decree ; M. Marcellus moved 

«+ that the application might be made to thoſe Magiſtrates to withdraw 
their proteſt: But it was carried in the negative by a conſiderable ma- 

* jority, Pompey is at preſent in ſuch delicate circumſtances, that he 

«* will ſcarce find any. meaſures,. I believe, perfectly to his ſatisfaction. 

„The Senate, however, ſeem to intend, by the reſolution I juſt now 

* mentioned, that Cæſar ſhall be admitted as a candidate for the conſulſpip, 

e notwithſtanding be ſhould refuſe to reſign bis government.” Cicero ſpeaæs 
of this reſolution in a letter to Atticus, and produces it as a proof that Ad. Ats. 
the intentions of the Senate were not true to the intereſt: of the Com- wü. 7. 
monwealth : For, had the motion,” ſays he, © of Marcellus been vigo- 

e rouſly ſupported, ' Curio's oppoſition would have been vain, and 
Cæſar muſt neceſſarily have reſigned his command.” But this mea- 

ſure had been certainly unconſtitutional : And Pompey, Who had often 
ſhewn himſelf ungrateful to his friends, and cruel to his enemies, had 

no merit with the greater part of the Senate, comparatively. with Cæſar, 
who never courted them, but relied intirely upon the people, while his 
antagoniſt, as induced by his intereſt, had applied to the one and to the 


other. | | | 7585 | ny 
As to political affairs; I have often mentioned to you, that I ima- Ep. Fam. 
* gined the public tranquillity could not ' poſſibly be preſerved beyond . : 
« the preſent. year: And the nearer we Rows to thoſe contentions,” ,. FIR 
2 5 | 5 & which 
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*which muſt inevitably ariſe, the more evident this danger appears. 
For Pompey is determined moſt ſtrenuouſly to oppoſe Cæſar's being 
“ Conſul, unleſs he reſigns his command: And Cz/ar, on the contrary, 
eis perſuaded that he cannot be ſafe upon thoſe terms. He has offered, 
however, to throw up his commiſſion,” provided Pompey will do the 
% ſame. And thus their very fuſpicious alliance will probably end at 
<« laft in an open war. With reſpect to our preſent diviſions, I 


foreſee that the Senate, together with the whole order of Judges, will 


declare in favour of Pompey And that all thoſe of deſperate fortunes, 
© or who are obnoxious to the laws, will lift themſelves under the ban- 
ners of Cæſar. As to their armies, I am perſuaded there will be a 
great inequality... . . But to anſwer your queſtion in a few words, 
concerning my ſentiments of public affairs; if one or other of our 
<« Chiefs ſhould not be employed. againſt the Parthians,” I am perſuaded 
« great ' drſenfions will ſoon enſue: diſſenſions, my friend, which nothing 
scan terminate but the ſword, and which each of them ſeem well inclined and 

F 75” NA If ci N90 214k n en 


The conſular elections were cartied by Pompey and his party. Sergius 


Calba, a Lieutenant of Ceſar, who ſtood candidate, was rejected; and 


upon, 
E : 


T. Lentulus Crus and C. Marcellus, his fierceſt enemies, were choſen! 
£ Pit n 10 — A Fans. 5 . 1 bs ; 1 z . Matt 
e of "Qhe" year; 704, Had nude; 1) his: bu" 


* Theſe accounts ate che moſt authentic that, upon Curio's declaring the report to be 
we have: What Suetoniur, or 228 or falſe, the bee in gia r | faid : 
ian, add 10 them, cannot be depended Since, in conſulting with thy Senate, I am hin- 
4 being full of blunders and abſur a diered to ie for the ſafety / 7he common- 
relati ertheleſs,: of theſe au- awwealth, J will provide alone, 8 rding lo the 
y almöſt every writer of power J ant intruſted with.'' Then, ruſhing. 


tions, 22 
14 8 „ * 
thots Are copied 


| Reman hiſtory. Aopim talks of a debate put of the city with 0 {who was 


in the Senate, in which the Conſul C. Mar- L. Anilius Paulus, Cæsar's friend] and 
cellas having pat the queſtion ſeparately, preſenting a ſword to Pompey, wwe order you,” 
firſt, whether they were of opinion that ſaid he, my collegae and I, io march againſt 

Pompey ſhould'1ay down his command, the Cæſar, and fight for your country ; and, to 
majority anſwered in the negative: Then that end, aue gi ve you the command of the army 


1 


putting the queſtion, whether a ſueceſſor at Capua, and all the forces in Italy; with 


ſhould- be named to Caſar ? All agreed to : poaber to ra: > troops at your 4 bretion. Poms: 
it. But that Catie, e · uniting ; what, the ey declar be would obey t em, becau eit, : 
Conſul had ſeparated, put to tha vote an- was their command; adding, however, theſe. 
other queſtion, Whether they ſhould not . if na, better . expedient. can be found. 
twantyrone rejected its; and 379) anſwered added, moſt ridiculouſly, thar the Senate 
in the affirmative 3 4ʃl, ſays he, affetionate followed the Copſul, an | that the whole city. 
difmiſed che Aembly, crying; Fl ther, - part of the ſtory, and tells us that the ſub- 


tale Ceſar far your maſfter.. He adds, 2 jectſof the debate was, whether Curio ſhould 


againſt him as an enemy to the State; Unt. 18 l: O. lg. . H „ fl M rt if 
: ö N.. ' 4 * £ : : 


ſoon after, a falſe rumour coming that Ca. 4 be turned out of the Senate; Appin, the 
1 


ad paſſed the Alps, and was, marching di- Centers Having declared that, in his judg- 


— 


to. Rome, the city Was alarmed, and ment, he qugbt. to. be degraded. He ob- 
the Conſuls propoſed to the Senate to ſend; ſerves, that onh C. Marcellus and the two 


for the legions at Capua, to employ them Conſals elect went to Pompey. Lib. xk p. 
. ſineſs 
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ſineſs in the winter-ſeaſon to pacify his province, and to take away: all _ Fear cf ; 
occaſion of future inſurrections. He treated the cities honoural oo... 
rewarding generouſly the Noblemen and Leading-men, and did not Before Chr. 
burden the country with new impoſitions. In the ſpring, he haſtened __ . 
into ah, under the pretence of aſſiſting his Quæſtor Antony in his ſuit 402 Cong, 
for the augurate; but in reality to take a nearer view of the tran- 
ſactions in the city, and to encourage his party there. The news 6 5 
therefore which he received of Antony's? ſucceſs, before he reached 
Ttaly, did not ſtop him. It was then time to thank the municipal towns 
for the aſſiſtance they had given his friend upon his recommendation, 
and to recommend unto them his own caſe touching the conſulate, 
which he purpoſed to apply for the next year. He was received with 

extraordinary reſpect and affection: All the people came forth to meet 
him; ſacrifices were offered over the whole country; and the gates 
where he was to paſs, the market: places, and the temples were adorned 
as in a day of triumph. After making his tour through the municipal 
towns, and agreeing with his friends at Rome, he left T. Labienus to 
command in Hach, and went himſelf into Gaul to review his army and 
put it in. readineſs to act on the firſt call. 
In the end of the year 50g, he returned to /taly : And, when he came 
thither, he found that the two legions which he had diſmiſſed, and 
which, by the decree of the Senate, ſhould have been employed againſt 
the Parthians, had been delivered to Pompey by C. Marcellus, the Con- 
ſul, and were kept in the neighbourhood of the city, and that every 
meaſute, had been taken to abrogate his command, and reduce him to 
the ſtate. of 4 private, citizen, Here, he was joined by Ci, who, 
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1 


after ſome fruitleſs attempts to prohibit Pompey's levies, ſeeing the WP. | 
polite" party greatly incenſed againſt him, had left the city before the N 
expiration e üVVVVVVVVVCC a ns RSS 20) | | | 
Mart Awtony * ſycceeded him in the tribunate on the 10th of Novem-. 1 
der, and in all his zeal for Cæſar. He was no ſooner in poſſeſſion of 1 
r Dt *Sy3os0 off 1 4515w) 1 his 1 
/ nodiop od gait: | 
f We have an account of this election in management; and as he confiders the 
a letter from Czlias to Cicero: If you had preference which has been given to his 1 
«taken the King of Partbia himſelf pri- competitor Antony, as a real injury done | 3 
* ſojier, and Tacked his metropolis, it could 4, to himſelf, he honours me with the ſame 1 
not make you amends for your abſence.— marks of his diſpleaſure with which he 1 
«Yon; have loſt indeed a ſubject of inex- . diſtingniſhes/ the molt intimate of his | 4 
„ hanſtible mirth, by not being ſpectator of friends He is at preſant indeed a very | | 
« the very Rug Bare which the luck - diverting compound of wrath and-indig- 9 
« leſs [L.]' Domitigs ents when he nation; which he impotently diſcharges, i 


lately found himſelf difappointed in his . in the firſt place againſt myſelf for promo- 
election. The aſſembly of the people ting the election of M. Aateny; and in 

«« was exceedingly numerous upon this oc- the next againſt the people, for expreſſing 
« cafion ; but the force of party bore down too much ſatisfaction in his repulſe.“ EB. 

< all before it, and even carried away many Fam. viii. 11 Mela, vi. 19. 
of the friends of Domitia from his inte- Dr. Midaleton has olleaed; from Ci- 
« reſt, This circumſtance he imputes to my cero's writings, | the hiſtory of * 
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his office, than h e that that 112 tw De Sa taken from Cæſar 


© ſhould be & ſent 99 ria; that al 


# TS? 2, 


our life to as nen the fat wars; 

and the reader will allow me to tranſeribe 

this article from that intelligent hiſtorian. 
2 Antony, who, now began to wake a 


« figure in the affairs of Reo, was of an an- 


«cient and noble extraction; the grandſon 
* of that celebrated ſtateſman ald orator 
«« who loſt his life in the maſſacres of Ma- 
< rius and Cinne : 
< noured with one of the moſt important 
<« commiſſions of the Republic ; but, after 
% an inglorious diſcharge; of it, died with 
the characler of a corrupt, oppreſlive, and 
The ſon, trained 
«in the diſcipline of ſuch a parent, whom 
he loſt when he was very young, launched 
«out at once into all the exceſs of riot and 
0 debauchery, and waſted his abel. patri-. 
* Kron 228 he had put on the manty gown ; 
+> Fer, ve to be 1 Sal yo 
& as born, as Sa 
« "tat Ay . ever employis 
70 n on * till a preſent neceſſity 
A 7 Gy. is comedy perſon, lively wit, 
<«< inſinuati | ad young! Curio 
cc infinitely opd of 9 1.0 that, in ſpight 


4% of the commands of a ht; father, Who 


| a ehe Kg hou 15 Ae 
t 


* för ory: as well as for 
46 ſuffer them to'be med But Cicero, hav- | 


«© Antons life, which fo 


« basel igri ho eduld no 
1 Bar. with to foriake b. his company 
pplied him with money for his 70. 


10 lies ay amours, gill he had involved him 


4 ſelf on his account in a debt of i theu- 


« /and.'ppunds.. This greatly Red. o 
1 and Cicero was.c 44 2 75 Beal t The, 
1 , ox 
40 trea „With tears in his eyes, to intęrce l of 
Let and ho 


« f 6c with the father ta make the 
*'#on eaſy, b diſchargi ging his debts, adviſe 
* * to Fat 8 1 as a condition, an 
«« to'info Eis paternal power, that 
ah he ſhould bart no farther commerce 5 
% Ant This Hid' the 1 1 52 5 

* early averſion in "Antony 8 2 
« ereaſed ftill by the perpetual courſe of 
fe to 
«* throw 8 met $ 9 enemies : 
« For, by the ſecond e "of his mo- 
« ther, [ Julia, a reſativie bf C /ar's) he 125 
came eo il, to feng? Lenulas 93 Was 


all new, 1 W 


His father had been ho- 


4 upon by 
ho ere him. the command of his harſe 


the family z whom the ſon i In 


4. Rebe i 


* 


72 c 5 to za far con ſpirin with Catlin 
y. whom he was initiated into all the ca- 


„ bals-of a traiterous faction, and infected 


<' with principles pernicious to the liberty 
* of Rame. Jo revenge the death of this 


"ec father [in-law] he attached himſelf to 


00 Clodius ; and, during His tribunate, was 
one of the miniſters of all his violences; 
s yet was detected at the ſame time in ſome 


40 criminal intrigue in his family, injurious 


« fe the- honour of bit patron. From thiy 
e education in the city, he went abroad to 
<« learn: the art of war under Gabiuius the 
« mott profligate of all Genexals ;? [Phitarch 
tells us, that Antony not bein able to endure 
bro madneſs of Chdi us, and ap rehenſive of 
wer of his enemies, wit rew himſelf, 
eh 2 red, into Greece, ne he i Fe his 


Woes N We ae 1 


it was WY di chat hel Was pre val 
Gahinius, to, ſerve under him.] 


N Slay where he ogra] 55 Nes 


< in| tlie reſto ni of Kl Ag 1 ey, and 
« acquired! che f taſts of mar l ory, in 
* an; fon, 19 ainſt Iba laws. 
"ac and rell gian of his eng an expedition 
"wt 1 Gi co 1K We no- 

friend Lent i Cporither | th Undertake.] 
From LEg9, ſtead ef coming home, 


„where his debts. would not ſuffer him to 
«be eaſy; he 9 Coyar. into * the 
795 refuge of. all the; nee 
ce te, and the au acious : ih 
b e of repreſentin 7 910 8 
V1 . 3s not Co ar's Og 
e ill, and gabe 
he not Caen amon be. utenant 
Craſſus, ſo, much exto} d by Cicero: 2 
tus Cicero, M. Brutus, and many other Offi- 


cers of merit: And where could fn 
tony ipe Ko 75055 better ?] And, after 


8 ue "Fn" that province, being Ur» - 
n <*xlithed' ith Honey and credit by Cz/ar, 
«hE"returnet to fue: for the gueftor/hip. 


Cæſas recommended him in a prefim 
© manner to Cicero, 4 bim to accept 


& Antony's 44 ad pardon him what 
6 avas 77 V and to affift bim in bis Project 
& uit? 1 Wis 2 icero read; compli ea, 


72 and obliged Antony. 1 Mighty, By i, ee | 
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that all thoſe who had already given in their names, and taken the EIN 203 
.oath, ſhould be releaſed from their obligation, and even be forbid to oy ; 3 4 
Nerve. On zhe21f}, he made a ſpeech to the people, which was a per- 402 Cond. My 
petual invective on Pompey's conduct from his firſt appearance in pub- © me 1 
fe, with great complaints againſt the violent and arbitrary condem- 24 Att. vu. | n 

nation of citizens, and the terror of his arms; and it was probably on 
this occaſion that he read Cæſar's letter to the people, mentioned by | 
Plutarch, in which he expreſſed a defire that both Pompey and he, quit- In Pomy. i 
ting their governments and diſmiſſing their armies, ſhould ſubmit to 

their judgment. According to Suetonius, Plutarch, and Appian, Cæſar 
made other equitable overtures, propoling to part immediately with 
eight of his legions and Tranſalpine Gaul, provided he might keep two 
legions with the Ciſalpine province, or but one legion with [/yricum and : 
Ciſalpine Gaul, till he was made Conſul. Plutarch and Appian add, that | H 
Pompey was ſatisfied with theſe conditions, but that they were rejected | N | 
by the Conſuls; a circumſtance extremely improbable : For Pompey, 3 
it is certain, was as averſe to peace as the moſt determined of Cz/ar's = 
enemies. In an interview that Cicero had with him, on the 10h of | 4 
December, Pompey told him, that here was no hope of an accommodation, 
and that war was inevitable; and, finding Cicero wholly bent on peace, N 
he contrived to have a ſecond conference with him at Lavernium, on 4 
the 27h, before he reached the city, in hopes to allay his fears, and 
to turn him from the vain project of an accommodation, which might 
contribute to cool the zeal of his friends in the Senate. He declared, 
that there could be no pacification, but ſuch as was treacherous and dange- 
rous; and that, if Ceſar ſhould refign the command of bis army, and take 
the conſulſhip, he would throw: the Republic into confuſion. At this time 
he was even actually diſpoſing of all the governments ; and he tried 
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to engage Cicero to go to Sicily, though neither the reſolution of the Senate | ji 
nor the orders of the People bad given bim any command in that quarter. | 1 
He farther aſſured Cicero, that, when Cæſar heard of the earneſt and 1 i 


mighty preparations that were making againſt him, he wauld throw up | 
his pretenſions to the conſulſhip, and ſtick by his army and govern- | 
ment: But ſuppoſing,” added he, that Cæſar ſhould act l a ; 1 
* madman, and fly to extremities, I ſhould deſpiſe every thing he could | | 1 


< he declared war preſently againſt Clodius, % though he had all imaginable opportu- 
. *© avhom he attacked with great fiercen:/5 in © nities of yg money, yet, by — 
« the Forum, and would certainly bave killed, ( dering, as faſt as he gat it, he came, à ſe- 


« if he had not found means to hide himſelf 
„ under ſome fairs. Antony openly gave out, 
e that he owed all this to Cicero's generofity, 
« #0 whom he could never make amends fur 
4% former injuries, but by the deſtruction of hrs 
« enemy CLoDIUS. Being Choſen Quæſtor, 
c he went back immediately to Cæſar, with- 
aut expecting bis lot, or a decree of the Se- 
tc are, to appoint him his province; where, 


” OL TY; 


„ cond time, empty and beegarly 10 Rome, to 


put in for the tribunate; in which office, 


after the example of his friend Curio, 
having fold himſelf to Cz/ar, he was, as 


© Cicero ſays, as much the cauſe of the enſu- 


ing war, as Helen au, of that of Trey." 
Phil. ii. 21, 22. Midd. _ f 55 


He means the Ariſtacratic faction. 


. « do, 


* — 
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13 203. &E, «do; and ſhould place an intire confidence in my on tina the 'Re- 


Chr. « public's forces . «In ſhort,” ſays Cicero, though I was fre- 


| 402 Con. 6 # quently checked by reflecting on the doubrful events of war, yet I 


Aa v7 was made the more eaſy, when I heard a General, of ſuch courage 
wa tand ſuch experience and authority, diſcourſing, like a Stateſman, up - 
% the 9 that e attend an ee Nr y noe -rpy eh « 


| Bef. Che: | 


* This extravagant chifdenre betrays 
eat weakneſ.in Pompey, and the hiſtorians 
ring ſeveral reaſons to account for it. . He 
looked upon himſelf, it is ſaid, as the idol 
of the people of Italy For, having fallen 


dangerouſly ill, in the beginning. of this ſame 


_ year, in Campania, the whole country made 
Felke Wk gods for his' honored "and 
{the example was lowed by the reſt of la- 


9 : And, when he appeare in public, ſuch 


multitudes came forth to ſee him, that no 


place could contain them. Plutarch, it may 
likewiſe be obſerved, has informed us, that „t a very late inſtance of it: For chat Hirtius 
n carne from Cafar a few days before, and 
ns from. Sou very much vilified C- 


| ſar 's actions there, and 58 out ſcandalous, © 


Hppius and thoſe ho brought him the wo 


in derogation of his honour, tellin 


h and reputation,” if be made uſe 
oa aux o. — farces a gainſe . than his 


ve to Pompey, that bey would _ 
Th over lo lim upon bis firft appearance. 


Whatever were the cauſes. — 
N io. be an opinion 4 his power 


: T4731 
ö ; #59 . tine F 171 . 
: 


and hs certain Cs kane 


ſo far as to laugh at thoſe who ſeemed to 
dread the war; and ſomebody telling him, 


that, if Cæſur determined to march to Rome, 
there was nothing to 'oppoſe him, ' Pompey 


anſwered:: In aubatemer part of Tray J. *. 
with mp footy, there will riſe up legion. 
© Cicer , in a letter to e on the fub- 
ject of his interview with Pompry on the 
10 December, writes thus: . Pompey 


ſaid, that he had long perceived Cæſar to 
_ * be alienated from 2 had received 


#& on not come to ſee bim; and, When Bal 
bus promiſed to bring Scino an in 


h «bt uſineſs the the morning before da 
Pompey that be was unacquatnied avith his in — 2 
„ night: This 
FL Le . 20 to break wi 
020%; eons fe ar {ab Was ah ſoldiers hatred io C- 


% Hirties was gone back to Ceſar 
"takes for a clear der of 


4d Ae ad nat 12 ey given 4 
ng bergen 10001 5 had at- 
ed Lich the Lesens la of Pompey, 


i 3 tens lea upon Ki th: 
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Cen, 16 W ty. 4 Decree of the. 1 to iibant bis 6 army, bang in 
nt of refuſal, is declared a public enemy. The Conſuli an orber Na- 


Sales are veſted with extraordinary pothers.”' Cæſar paſſer ibe Rubi- 
n with ane legion, and, in tuo months. Mate. een 1 . aſter 


2 159 8 


of 


FC + Erarpros: Man czllus, 

| I.. LenTvLus Cavs, Ice, 

v. R. go. NN the 1 "of Fanuary *, Curio came to Rome, and produced letters 
2 from Ciſuar to the Senne, in which, after enumerating his ma- 

yy Cond. 1 Wein to * . and. anſwering the accplinions his ene- 


2—ͤ—ͤ— 


a * 
* 


4 The meh» of chic Neem kalendar, at 
this time, did not Tent bee with 
thoſe. ä 3 but the difference 

3 


| mies, 


was not ſo great as dur e Biſhop Uſer 
has made it. Aunalt, p. 639. According 
to him the 1/ of Jauch of this Reman year 

anſwered 
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mies, he declared, that he was willing to lay down his command, — 45 zol. 
if , Pompey ſhould alſo conſent to that meaſure; and that, as there 0 1 

, uld be no ſafety for him upon any other terms, he would imme- 401 Conſ. | 1 

„ diately, if his demand was not complied with, march into Itah, | 


++ and-revenge- the injuries done to himſelf and the Commonwealth,” gf C : 11 
It was with great difficulty that the Tribunes procured theſe letters to Com. lib. i. fl; 
be read; but nothing could prevail with the Conſuls to permit their | 1 
contents to come under the deliberation of the Houſe: And they pro- "tt 
poſed to debate on the ſtate of the Commonwealth. Lextulus declared 1 
that he would not be wanting to the Senate and the common cauſe, 0 
if they would deliver their opinions with freedom and courage: But | | 
that, if they continued to regard Cæſar, and affected to court his friend- | N 
ſhip, he would diſclaim intirely their authority. Scipio, father-in-law = 
to Pompey, ſpoke to the ſame purpoſe ; He ſaid that Pompey was firmly * 
bent not to abandon the Republic, if he found the Senators ready to 1 
ſupport him: But that, if they cooled or were remiſs in their reſolves, 1 
it would be in vain for them to expect his aid, if they ſhould after. ki 
wards. find it neceſſary. to apply for it. The ſpeech of Scipio was con- . 
ſidered as proceeding from Pompey, who was at that time in the ſub- | AN 
urbs. Others propoſed milder councils. M. Marcellus objected to 1 


| 
any deliberation on this matter till troops were raiſed over all 7th, - 
and an army got ready, under whoſe protection the Senate might pro- 1 
eged with freedom and ſafety in their debates. It was moved by | . 
Callidius, that Pompey ſhould be ſent to his government of Sain, | | 

| 


2 order. to take away all occaſion of \ diſcord ; becauſe- Cæſar, it 
was ſaid, had reaſon to fear that the two legions, taken from him, were 
retained by Pompey in the neighbourhood of Rome, to be employed | 
againſt him. M. Czlius ſpoke to the ſame purpoſe. But they were 15 
all ſeverely reprimanded hy the Conſul Lentulus, who expreſsly refuſed 85 = 
anſwered to the 22d of October of the Julian imagines the hard winter has prevented his 
«\ycar,"qo before Chri/3fo that the autumnal letters from reaching him: N gue enim meas 
months were carried back into ſummer, and pars. ad te litteras tanta bieme perferre:. Ep. 
the winter months into autumn. It is im- Fam, .xvi. 11, Could Cicero, then in the 1 
poſſible to reconcile this way of reckoning Southern parts of Tah, call the beginning q 
\ with the unanimous teſtimony of the ancient of November hard vinter ? No; he ſpeaks | A 
hiſtorians, And the Primate pretends that of letters written in the end of Detember. In 
they were deceived by Cz/a#'s reformation a letter dated the 72h of April, ad Att. x. 2. 
of the Kalendar. Bus it is fo irreconcile- he ſays, the ſwallow is come, garrula [bi- 
able with the facts related by them; and i Funds en adef!, or the ſpring is come. The 
is aſtoniſhing that Abbé Mengunlt, Dr. Mis. I, of April therefore SE \n6t-anWer\to -- © 
aleton, and M. Crewier, who have examined any part of the month of January; it was 7 : | 
ſo narrowly into every thing relating to certainly March. The ingenious M. 4e Ja . 
theſe times, did not 'perceiye this miſtake. Nause, Member of the Royal Academy of ' - © | 
Cicero, in a letter to Trro, whom de had Literature in Paris, has proved the firſt day 
left ſick beyond ſeas, dated the 294 Ja- of this Roman year to be the 1675 of Decem- 
nuary, | charges him not to fail during win- ber of the 2 year, which is fifty-five 
ter: Cave feftines aut commitrat, ut aut «- days later than our learned Primate. 
ger aut hieme-naviges; and he adds, thathe no ee 
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|| | oy Jer to put Callidiuis motion to the vote : And Mi Marcellus; awed by the 
4 5 43. Oonſub's rebulce, retracted what he had ſaid; Thus the clamours of 
i}; 463 Conſ. Lentulus,\ the dread of an army at the gates of Rbme, and the menaces 
14 of Pompch's friends, intimidating the greateſt part of the Senate, it was 
$7: carried, though with great difficulty,\that Cæſar fpould be ordered to diſband 
8 | | bis army before a certain duy ben fined ; and that,"in caſe 57 diſobedience, 
Fi | | be foould be declared un dnemy to the Nepublic. This is Cæſar's account, 
1 | and it appears te be agrue one, lower the conduct of the Senate in the 
laſt year, and from Cicurb's letters. The: boaſted advantage of Pom- 
29's having the fupport of the Senate muſt be conſidered; of conſe- 
Aauence, as nothing more khan a fair appearance; and was in reality a 
_ new-infringemengef.the liberty of his country; ſince ĩt was procured 
TJ... 1 10+ [9016/4 
Cur de OM Among and C. Caſſius; Ttibunes of the People, put their nega 
Bel. Civ. ave on the decres of the Senate; but their pre 8 Aupputed, 
Com. lid. i. and a eee in che courſe of which many ſevere ſpeeches were 
made againſt them. Tie who'ſpoke with the greateſt \warmphvvand 
paffion was meſt en by the Pompeian faction! The aflembly 
broke up without coming to any determination ; and Pompey in he 
evening, ſent for all thofe'who were of his party, und beige lded che 
forward, and tefifoved' and animated >the more moderate. Multi- 
tudes of veterans, WhO had formerly ſerved under him, flocked to 
Nome from all parts, allured/by the expeRationoaryewards) and 'dig- 
nities: Anda great number of Officers belorigingtothelegions lately 
retutned by. Ger had Re wife orders to attend him lte city was 
"Med wich troops. bus dog 10. aoisdorgqs 10 WIvid 212 
: wa, Phe eonteſt betweeh che Coriſuls and the Fribunes Ws rene wed the 
following days, and continued till the! . Which time Piſo, 
the Cenſor,” father-in-law to Cæſar, and L. Nefefus theo Prator Wh 
had ſerved under Cſar in Gaul, offered to ge to him and acquaint 
him with the ſtate of A demanding only ſix Seb ior that pur- 


l | | poſe; OY of Ned "to fit S180 ſend Da 8 99 e . heſe bro. 


1 N "> SNN 0 19135! 4 ut de bad Sd. blugd! 
17 He, writes to ns the; end of Be- elf was of the ſame! opinion, as he declares in 
cember < Lam daily amore. apprehenſive of ; the, Ame letter: Nou will, ale me then, 
the publis eo gtiong, lor een our pa- hat arm real ſentiments? Why, truly, 
triots are not anima; . 7 — ene euith mp, auerdt, My 


4 to he How many Kn e man 133 that any conceffion is pre- 
snators have. pd whe, have bitter 8 But ¶ will talk, and 
\ | x &: Reigoed. againſt, ihe qubole of 7755 — 8 t hattoad ram no feryile ile motive, in the ſame P 


. nd, and, Specialinube unſea/enab! ejeurney be «© rain that Pompey does, For indeed it would 

45 las undertaken'?” Ad Att. 1, vii. 9˙ IThis oth be of the worſt conſequence to the public, 

: | "Journey was probably to give directions for Mes Inken beging in me, thould 
| the raiſing of troops, | Aid. 6. Jam in great differ from Pompey at chis im portant junc- 


+4 concern. aboutthe public, nor have I hi- axe" kee to ſpeak. his real ſen- 
<< therto. found a Man, who did not think i K. . ziments, lic to adviſe what he 0 oy was 
if 


© better to yield to Ca/c ar all he demands, for the This, er con- 
than enter upon a Sat war.” Cicero l 2 elt. is a wy ſtrange mora 0 
1 : . 
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8 poſals were rejected by the Conſuls, and by Scipio, Calo, and the othet R. 2 


chiefs of the Ariſtocratical faction. 1 
according to Appian , were ordered to leave the Houſe: And the Se- 403 Conſ. 
nate had recourſe. to that decree, Which was never uſed but in the 


The tribunes were threatened, or, 


greateſt extremity, that the Conſuls, Prirtors,  Tribunes of tbe People, 
and the Proconſuls that were near Name, ſpould lade care bal the Common- 
wealth received no detriment s. Autony and Caſſtus left the city. that ſame 
night, diſguiſed like ſlaves, in a hired.ccarriage, and topped not till 
they got to Rimini. Curio and M. Calins ſoon followed them. 
The following days the Senate afſembled without the city, where Cet de 


Pompey confirmed every thing he had before intimated by the 
of Scipio: He applauded: the reſolution and courage of the Senators, 


and acquainted them, that he had ten legions already in arms, and 
was beſides well informed that Cæſarò's troops were by no means ſatisfied 
with their General, and had even refuſed to ſupport and follow him. 
It was then propoſed that troops ſhould be raiſed all over /taly;; that 
Pompey: ſhauldi be ſupplied; with money out of the public treaſury ;; that 
Fuſtus Sula ſhould: be ſent Proprætor to Mauritania ; and that King 
Juba ſnould have; the title of King and Ally to the people of Rome. 


Marcellus: the Conſul, opp 


Tribune of the people, would not agree to the proprætorſhip of Hlla. 
The other motiens were approved of. The affair of the provinces, 
NWO of which were conſular, and the reſt prætorian, came next to be 

oanyaſſed. S ria was allotted to Scipio, and! Tranſalpine Caul to L., Do- 
mitius: To the prtorian provinces Governots were aſſigned without 
the privity or approbation of the people, and they inſtantly departed 
fon their ſeveral commands. Thus war was in effect declared againſt 
Ceſan ; and meaſures were taken to arm the whole empire in order to Ep. Fam. 


cruſ him. Phe Pampeians flattered themſel ves that, before Cæſar could 
draw his forees together from the ſeveral quarters of Gaul xhere they 


1 1 Hl enn een wil if ow «at 
in 1850) T0T 2Y65 XH vine gaben 
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f Zaibn stat, ents to 918) 3d i rt 
Ae en b and Len- Hops Wife ende eee cauſe of 
e 4, 6 2:1 theſe miſeries. 


4 lu order ntony and Ca/jus to leave 


* the Senate, leſt no regard ſhould be had 


<< their dignity: That Antony, leaping 
from his ſeat in great rage, invoked che 


41 faith of the gods and men, and lamented 


i that an authority, which had been hitherto 


e held facred, was no longer a ſecurity; 
4 and that thoſe wo propofed ſalutary ad- 
vice were driven out of the Senate, as if 
they had been guilty of murder or ſome 
other crime: That, after pronouncing 


«© theſe" words; he inftantly departed in a 
fury! Föfetelling, in à prophetic- ſtrain, 
the wars, proſcriptions, baniſhments, and 
* confiſtations with which "the city was 


285 6 If (Kt © EY Res * 
'« threatetied, and making borrid impreca- 
TITSTOM- amm ee arts; - 


n the contrary, Cice- 
ro, in a letter to Tiro, dated the 1 21h of Ja- 
nuary, writes thus: Curio in conjunction 
with Q., Caſter aud M. Antony, without 


the leaſt violence being offered to them, 
have withdrawn themſelves to Ce/ar. 
They took this ſtep immediately after the 
Senate bad given in eharge to the Con- 
4 ſali, the Pra tort, and the Tribunas of the 
'<6 People, togethes with thoſe of us who are 


4% [inveſted with ' proton/u/ar power, to takg 
te carè of the intereſt oF the Republie. Ey. 
Fam. xvi. 11: Mel. vii. 0 400 07 

8 1 Fan. or the 7% of January, The 
28th of Oodey according to Biſnop Uſer, 
bat rather the al of December... 


were 


oled: the:laft of theſe motions, and Philippus, 
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ing of five legions under t 


Ep. Fam. Of the city, he ſollicited a decree for his triumph, 40 which, as he in- 

xvi. 32- . forms us, in a letter to Tire, “ the Senate, in 3 very full Houſe, im- 

NJ. mediately conſented: But that the Conſul Lentulus, in order to ap- 

F propriate to himſelf a. greater ſhare in conferring this honour, told 

„ them, that he would pr ple; it himſelf in proper form as ſoon: as 

© be ſhould have diſpatched the affairs that were neceſſary. in the pre- 

* ſent conjuncture. In the ſame letter, Which is dated the, 4 th of 

Fanuary, he adds, lam unhappily fallen into the very midſt, of puh: 

; lic diflenſion, or, rather indeed, I find myſelf ſurrounded. with the 


_ "RY £ 
ſtante- vo 
al 3.40773 
10. he. ap- 


__ * mine.”;Andina letter, dated the 29h of Famuary; he obſerves, It has 
Fp. Fan. been the perpetual purpoſe of all my ſpeeches, my votes, and my uc- 
Nei 12- „ tions, ever Hiace I returned ro Rome, to preſerve the public tranquilli- 

8 ee ty, but an invincible rage for war hed. unaccountably. feized not onqy be 

. enemies, but even tboſe cube are eſteemed the friends of the Commonwealth : 
«© And it was in vain 1 remonſtrated that nothing was more to be 
Ep. Tam. © dreaded than a civil war. Upon my, returh, to. Rome, it was too 

. t ſate to inforce my pacific ſentiments: I was-wholly unſupported in 

13, my ee and not only found myſelf zmong a ſet of men, who 
| A were nadly inflamed with a thirſt of war, but was conſidered likewiſe 
«as one, who, by a long abſence, was quite unacquainted with the 

« true ſtate of the Commonwealth *, O_o 


It is remarkable that Cicero, in his let- parties, and that here he complains of his 
ter to Tiro, talks of his influence with both being totally diſregarded, © |  * 
| 6; = | Fo | Ceſar 
. 
47 
11 4 
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Car was at Ravenna, when he received the firſt intelligence of the 3. . 704. 


proceedings againſt him. He aſſembled his troops, and acquainted 


23 


48. 


them with the grateful requital which his long and glorious ſervices 403 Conf. 


had met with from the Senate. In his ſpeech, he inſiſted on nothing 


ſo much as the violation of the tribunitian power in the perſons of An- 
tony and Caſſius. He complained of the innovation introduced into the 
Commonwealth, which checked, by the terror of arms, the authority 


of the Tyibunes: He ſaid, „that Sylla, who had made it his buſineſs Czc. de 


„to humble, and almoſt annihilate that magiſtracy, had yet left ir B 


e the liberty of oppoſition; but that Pompey, who valued himſelf for 
having reſtored it to all its prerogatives, deprived it now of that 
«privilege which it had always enjoyed.” His Officers and ſoldiers 
having teftified their readineſs to defend him and the Tribunes, he 
ſent diſpatches to his Lieutenants in Gaul to quit their winter-quarters 
and come to him with all expedition; and he himſelf entered imme- 
diately upon action, and marched to Ariminum. There he found An- 
tony and Caſſins, whom he produced in the ſervile diſguiſe they had 
been forced to put on for their fecurity : And the ſight of them great- 
ly exaſperated the ſoldiers, who made freſh proteſtations to their Ge- 
neral, that they would follow him wherever he ſhould think proper to 


t gustonin: (in Vit. c 3190 mentions abe may fill retreat, ſaid he, but, if wwe 
ſeveral particulars which E have not thought ga this little bridge, aue muſt put all to the 


worthy of being ipſerted into the text of ee of the ſword.” Cæſar mentiaps 


this hiſtory, He lays, that, as ſoon as Cæ- nothing of all this. The great fecrecy lo 
ur was informed that che interpofition of much inſiſted on could* ferve no parpoſe ; 


„the Tribunes had been over-ruled, and 
that they themſelues had been forced to 


« fave themſelves hy flight, he privately 
« diſpatched away fome battalions ; and, to 


t any ſuſpicion” of his deſign, he 
e ttendled at a public ſhew, and examined 


which he intended to build; and fat down 
** to table with his friends as uſual: That 
« after ſun- ſet, having cauſed mules from 
a neighbouring mill to be put to his chaiſe, 


<5 he, ſet out with, all poſſible ſecrecy and a 
« ſmall retinue; but, his lights going out, 

| dered .a long traordinary man, ſnatehing the*tramper, 
leaped into the water, and, ſounding a 


«he loſt his ys and wan 
time in the dark, till, meeting at brea 
«of day with a guide, he got on foot 


through ſome narrow paths into the road 


« again, and came up with his troops on 
«the banks of the Rxbicon, which was the 
cc boundary of his province : And that there 


he remained filent and penſive for ſome 


. ** time, muſing on the greatneſs of his at- 
«© tempt ; then, turning to thoſe about him, 


nor is it eonſiſtent with Cars Speech to 


his ſoldiers at Rave. His heſitation on 
the banks of the Rubicon is quite ridiculous : 
His determination had been taken long be- 
fore, and indeed was not free: But Tet u 
roceed with this curious narrative. | 


+ Whilſt Cz/ar was demurring upon the 


© matter, a man of an extraordinary fize 
and ſhape appeared of a ſudden, Kiting 
by the river, and playing on a rural flute. 


66 
© The. novelty of the ſight᷑ drew together a 
8% many eee 
«the 


reſt a trumpeter, from whom the ex- 


© charge, went over to the other fide ; 
* upon which Cæſar, without farther con- 
*« fideration, Troffed the river, crying out 
s aloud, Let us go where the Gods fo remark- 
« ably call us, and mubtre the fury of our ene- 
% ries drives us + The lot is caft, 

The ſame hiſtorian adds, ** and accord- 
* ingly, paſſing the river with his army, 
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rtance celerity was in his. preſent ſitua- 


tion, to present the Barts his enemies, and to raiſe the courage of 


3 Conſ. his friends, did not loſe a moment, but ſent M. Antony with five cohorts 


to ſeize Arclium, and other Officers to ſecure Piſaurum, Fanum, and 
EC Ancona, While he himſelf remained at Ariminum to levy troops. And, 
Fano. being informed, that the Prator, 7. "bermus had entered gudium with five 
Evgubio. cohorts, - and was endeavouring, to fortify the town, whoſe inhabitants 
| he knew to be well inclined-to. his intereſt, he detached inſtantly Curio 
to oppoſe him with three cohorts, drawn from the towns he had al- 


d ready got poſſeſſion of. Thermus left the place on Curio's approach, 


and was deſerted by his ſoldiets in his retreat. Attius Varus alſo, who 
Oſino. commanded in Auxinum, was obliged to abandon it, on account of 
the diſaffection of the townſmen to his cauſe, and, being attacked 
in his retreat, Was like wiſe deſerted by his troops, part of which went 
to their homes, and the reſt joined themſelves to Casa. 
The firſt. report. of this match towards. Rome ſtruck the Magiſtrates | 
with ſuch. a panic, that they: precipitately.came to the ſhametul reſo- 
lution of 8 the city. Pempey had treated with contempt the 
menaces of his zival, but it ze appeared that he was utterly un- 
prepared to oppoſe; bim. loſſead of marching towards Ceſar, and 
anne the, command of the troops cantoned in Hicenum and the neigh- 
bouring provinces, he withdrew to the two legions near Capua, whi- 
ther he Wag ſoon followed by the Conſuls and the chief Senators of his 
faction ¶ eſamaſfirms that their conſternation was ſo gteat, that, when 
the Conſul Lentulus came to the treaſury to deliver dut the money ta 
Pompey, in conſaquenos of the Geqrec of the Senate, he ſcarcg waited 
the opening of the inner dour, bur, haſtidy left the place, hpan a falſe 
rumour that Ceſan was apptoaching, and / that ſome. of his eavalry were 
already in view. However, Pompey ſent orders to the Commanders in 
the North of ah, to ſtop Cz/ar's progtels, as much as poſſihle: And 
Aſccli. Lentulus Spintber threw himſelf into. Aſculum; a town of: Pacenum, with 
ten cohorts, while at the ſame: time L. Domitius ws eſfiod.of Cor. 
Jr's aſtro ar rh in the country of the Peliani, at the fobt of he 
the Adriatic tide, Sherk: he. : papoſcd to make a:Rand: till 


Lese could come wp. T7 E 


At Capua, the Confuls took 8 and began to ns their: le: 

vies in the ſurrounding colonies. This town. had always been the 

Mid. p.69. common n ſeminary c or W * r educating gladiators f tor the ent men 
roi 81595 is » daf 
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Le the wt he, with ears in his eyes a cp the e he had taken of their 

Ts bis cloaths torn away from his breaſt, ſubſiſtence, and by his magnificent preſents ? 
<c plored. the protection of the ſo Vera. Did not bow the adler and Officers ground 

Could Cæſar be ignorant of the attachment the bopes of their fortunes upon 12 gene- 

of his ſoldiers to him? Had they not fol- raſity and protection ? 

' Towed him with an intire confidence for nine n 
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of Rome; and there Cæſar had a famous ſchool of them at this time, X. R. 704. 
which he had long maintained under the beſt maſters, for the occaſions 436. 
of his public ſhews in the city. And, as they were very numerous 403 Conf. 
and well furniſhed with arms, there was. reaſon to apprehend that they 
would break out, and make ſome attempt in favour of their Maſter, 
which, in the preſent ſtate of affairs, might be of dangerous conſe- | | | i 
quence. Pompey therefore, we are told, thought it neceſſary to take 1 } 
them out of their ſchool, and to diſtribute them among the principal : 
inhabitants of the place, aſigning two to each Maſter of à family, by 
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5 iſchi | of 
which he ſecured them from doing any miſchief. But Cæſar's account " 
is very different; he tells us, that Lentulus ſummoned the gladiators De Bell. "74 


into the Forum, gave them their liberty, furniſhed them with horſes, f. . 
ee and commanded them to follow him: But, being admoniſhed by 
< his friends that this ſtep was unanimouſly condemned, he diſperſed * 
<« them into the neighbouring towns of Campania to keep garriſon * 
«© there.” It is -robatle that Lentulus had raſhly employed, or thought ö Fi 
of employing, the gladiators, in the manner here mentioned, but 1 
that Pompey, ſenſible of the impropriety of arming flaves againſt their 1 
Maſter, had diſpoſed of them as we have juſt now related. pl 
While preparations were thus making on the ſide of Pompey, and A 
while Cæſar was puſhing on the war with incredible vigour, ' meſſages | 1 
were ſent by the two Generals to each other concerning an accommo- | 9 
dation. Before Cæſar left Arininum, young L. Ceſar, whoſe father | | 4 
was one of his Lieutenants, came to him, and told him, that he was | 
impowered-to inform him, that Pompey was deſirous of clearing him- 
*felf/ to'C2/o#r;| leſt he might interpret thoſe actions as deſigned toaf- 
4 front him, which had no other aim but the good of the Common- : 
wealth; the advantage of which it was Pompey's' conſtant maxim to | 
s prefer to any private intereſt; and that Cæſar, in the opinion of Pom- 1 
<< pey, ſhould'ſacrifice his paſſion and reſentment to the ſame noble mo- nl 
* tive; and not prejudice his country by puſhing too far his reſentment | 4 
a 2 his private enemies.“ The Prztor Roſas; who had a com- | ! 
miſſion of the like nature from Pompey; joined likewiſe in the negotiation. | 
Ceſar made anſwer, * that the intereſt of the Commonwealth had al- 
* ways been dearer to him than life; and that, though he could not 
«help being alarmed at the malice of his enemies, who had fruſtrated 
the good intentions of the Roman people in his favour; by cutting off 


It appears from a letter of Cicero to A.- * among the inhabitants, two to each fa- 
dicus, that, in relation to theſe gladiators, mily. There were five thouſand, and 
there were two different reports at different ** they threatened to break out. This was 
times: I was mifin be” ops he, ** as a meaſure greatly for the. ſervice of the 
to hat I wrote to you, upon the ftrength public.“ Ad Att. vii. 14. I cannot think 


— n——_ ” 


n — . — ws . 


** of Torguatus's-intelligence, with regard there could be five zhon/and gladiators in one 
1 to Cæſar s gladiators at Capua: For Pom- ſchool : Perhaps there may be an error in 
„% has quartered chem very judiciouſly the number. 
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R. got. & fix months from his command, and obliging him to return to Rot 


8. 
403 Conſ. 


w__ 


to ſue for the conſulſhip, he had yet, for the ſake of his country; 


© Py ſubmitted to this aſſault upon his honour. That his pro- 
<« poſal of diſbanding the armies, on both ſides, which he had made 
6 in his letter to the Senate, had been rejected; and that new levies 


were making all over /taly. That the two legions, which had been 


s taken from him under the -pretence of the Parthian war, were till 
et retained in the ſervice of his enemies; and that the whole State was 
© in arms. That all this aimed evidently at his deſtruction: But that, 
«nevertheleſs, he was ready to agree to any propoſal, and expoſe him- 


. * ſelf to any danger forthe ſake of his country. Let Pompey [he conti- 


Ep. Fam. 
Xvi. 12. 
Melm. vii. 


8 


„ nued] go to his government: Let all the armies be diſpanded: Let every 
<< one throughout Italy lay doton bis arms: Let every thing that participates 
& of terror and force be removed: Let the elections of magiſtrates be made 
&* with perfett freedom :* And let the Repablic be adminiſtered by the autbo- 
e rity of the Senate and. People. And, the better to ſettle all theſe ar- 
ve ticles, and in order to eorroborate them with an oath, let Pompey him 
«-felf draw nearer, or ſuffer Cæſur to approach him; as all differences 
* may moſt eaſily be determined by a conference. 5 
ent which Cefer, after having 


1 Cirero, in a letter to Tire, dated the an en 


2975 of January, gives a quite different ac- © incurred the general odium of retracting 


count of Cæſar s propoſals, which is follow- 


ed by Dr. Middleton : Caſar is reported 


« to have offered us ¶ ferantur conditrones] 


„the following conditions: In the firit 
place, that Pompey ſhall retire to his go- 
„ vermment - Spain; in the next, hat rhe 
4% army aue have raifed bali be diſbanded, and 


& our garriſous evaczated; Upon theſe terms 


<< he- promiſed. to deliver up the farther Gaul 
&« into the hands of I. Domitius, and the near- 


fer into theſe of Confidius Nonianus; the 


„ perſons to whom theſe provinces have 


« been reſpettively allotted. Ile farther - 
<< engages to-reſign his right of ſuing for the. 


« to return to Noms in order to appear as a 


&* candidate in the regular form. We have 


* ed theſe propoſitions, provided he 


re evithdraws his forces from the ſeveral 


« zonuns be has taken, that the Senate ma 

« affemble- at Rome in order to paſs a de- 
« cree for that purpoſe. If he ſhould think 
1 to comply with this propoſal; there 
„are hopes of peace; not indeed of a ve- 
« ry honourable one, as the terms _ im- 
«poſed upon us; yet any thing is prefera- 
Ae ted Brien, Gon. e 
« he ſhould refuſe to ſtand to his overtures, 


ve are prepared for an engagement: But 


* his own conditions, will ſcarce be able to 
«ſuftain.” It is not at ali probable that 
Caſar made the propoſals here mentioned: 


becauſe he would thereby have given him- 


felf up to his enemies. Cicero, therefo 
was either ill informed, or L. Cala. addec 
to what Czfar had propoſed : And this, ac- 
cording to Dicn. Ca ſſius, was really the caſe. 
The following extracts from Cicero's letters 
to Atticus, concerning this whole negotia- 
tion, cannot, I think, be difaprecable to 
the reader, who may compare them with 
lars relation, to which I have given the 
preference: e e 
„I faw L. Cæſar at Minturne on the 234 
of January in the morning. Thi, rope 


of ſand, for I cannot call him a man, was 


charged with propoſitions ſo abſurd, that 
J imagined ee defgned them as a ri- 
1 dicule upon all negotiations, eſpecially as 
« he gave ſo important a commiffion to ſo 
6 jnconſiderable a creature. I cannot ac 
& count for his conduct any other way, un- 
46 leſs (which may poflibly be the caſe) this 
© Envoy has catched up ſome random ex- 
© preſſions of Ceſar and converted them 
« into à commiſſion for himſelf.” Ad Att. 
vii. 13. Guthrie fran. It is plain, that 
Z. Cæſar did not explain his commiſſion 

, to 
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L. Cæſar and Roſcius, having received this anſwer, departed for Ca- 1 | 1 
pua, near which place they found Pompey and the Conſuls, and laid 43. 14 
2 | : | | | | Cæſar's 403 Conf. | 


— 5 4 


Cicero on the 234, as Cicero explained it 
ix days after to Tiro, or Cicero would not 
have treated it with ſuch contempt. 
On the 234, L. Cæſar delivered Cæ- 
be /ar's propoſals to Pompey, while he was at 
% Theauum with the Conſuls. The terms 
% were approved of, on condition that he 
** ſhould withdraw his troops from all the 
e places, not within his awn government, 
** that he had ſeized, If he would do that, 
te it was agreed that we ſhould return to 


* Rome, and that the Senate ſhould ratify _ 


+ the treaty. Ai preſent I am in hopes we 
* hall have peace ; becauſe Cz/ar thinks he 
s has gone too far, and Pompey that his ar- 
my 1s too weak.” Ad Att. vii. 14. [dated 
the 2816. 5 

« Upon my arrival at Capua yeſterday, 


* Cz/ar was charged with to lay before him. 
% The other is, how Pompey will at, who 
* writes to me, that, in a few days, he will 
&« be at the head of an effettive army, and 
gives me hopes that, when he arrives at 
«© PicExNUM, we hall be in a condition to re- 
© tura o Rome, He has with him Labie- 
nus, who takes it for granted that Cz/ar's 
army is but weak, and his deſertion has 
„put gur friend Pompey into high ſpirits.” 
Ttid. Ep. xvi. [dated the 29h. ] 

„Now you doubtleſs know the anſwer 
© which Pompeyſent to Cæ ſar by L. Cæſar, and 
ce the letter he ſent him by the ſame hand; 
for they were avritten and delivered with a 
« view of making them public. I have blamed 
* Pompey in my own mind, as he himſelf 
<* has a very perſpicuous ſtyle, for employ - 


— — 


— _ 
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« being the 25% of January, I had a meet- © ing our friend Settius in drawing up a 6 
ing with the Conſuls and many others of “writing of ſo great importance, eſpecial- WH 

<< the Senate. All of them wiſhed that Cæ- ly as it is to be e 6 public : Nor, to Mp 

* /ar would draw off his trogps and ſtand 27 the truth, did I ever ſee any thing 4 


to the terms he had propoſed. Pavonius 
was the only man who expreſſed his diſ- 
« like of his impoſing terms upon us; but 
he was very little regarded in the meet: 
re ing, for Cato himſelf; would now rather 
„comply than fight. He declares, howe- 
ver, that he intends to be preſent in the 
Senate, where, I am afraid, he will do 


c great hurt. We have here great vari- © or you, or any man to fay, I will do fo 9 
ve ety of opinions as to public matters. It * and fo, if Pompey will go to Spain, and if if 
_ « is generally imagined that Cæſar will not « he will withdraw his troops from Jraly ? bi”, 
©* ſtand to his propoſals, which he is thought < Yet even this has been complied with, 41 
© to have made to divert us from making though I own the compliance does not 15 


the neceſſary preparations to oppoſe him in 
« the field: Yr own Dy I .am of 
* opinion, that he will ſtand to them ſo far 
«« as to withdraw his troops from the towns 
te not in his government. For he will have 
1 gained his ends, if he ſhould be made Con- 
bi fal, and the concluſion of this ſcene will be 
« leſs guilty than its commencement. But 


«« ſtill we mult be under his buffet; for we are 


« ſcandalouſly unprovided both as to troops 
and money; having left to his mercy not 
only the private property, but the public 
** treaſury of Rome. Ad Ait. vii. i 5. [dated 
the 2615.. 

We are now in great ſuſpenſe concern- 
* ing two points. The one is, how Cæſar 
will proceed upon the anſwer which L. 
FFC 


* 


— 


© more truly in the Settian ſtyle. But, from 
« Pampey's letter, it is plain that Cæſar has 


« been denied nothing; that he has obtain- 


i ed all, and more than he demanded: 
« And, as he has obtained his demands, im- 
„ pudent as they are, he would be the worſt 
« of madmen ſhould he break off the ac- 
«© commodation.- For what right had he, 


. now come with ſo good a grace, after the 


« government has been attacked and hoſti- 
© lities commenced, as it would have done 
* before, when he demanded the diſpenſa- 
* tion with his abſence while he ſtood for 
** the conſulate. After all, I am apprehens 
« ſive, that even theſe terms will not ſatiſ- 


« fy him. It was no good ſymptom that 


« he continued his operations during the de- 
* pendence of the treaty which he commit- 
e ted to L. Caſar, and before he had any 
« anſwer, At preſent, he is ſaid to pro- 
« ceed more violently than ever.“ Lid. 
Ep. xvii. [dated Feb. 21 i 

We hear that the city is wonderfully 
< pleaſed with Pompey's anſwer, and that it 


8 way approved of in an aſſembly of the 
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YR. 704. Ce 1 tals" before them. After deliberatin upon the affair, 
* ' EC 27 in bhi. Ih the ſarne 5 which informed 


* ” 
; o L 


b Bell. Civ. he ſhould be ige te qui pr 0 =P return 10805600 hüllt Pins 
+ pey held 7 and e that had not been legally all6tted to 
5 him ; and chat. be [haul nil his army, whilſt Pompey Was pn troops, 


þ | ond omiſed:to go to bis government without fixing a day: An eva- 

{ | 94s 17 gnome he he to- 0 e found in ' Italy everr at KG expiration of. 

"1 | Gefar's: conſulſhip,..he could. not be charged with a breach of faith. 

| oy Ils forbearing to appoint a time for a conference; and deins to 
LE. approach nearer, gave li — veaſon. & e ear A —4.— FL 


| 
; 
A* 41 8 ET „re ae een 819 1 89 
| 


| | 
: | | Ct ei A 36 IR * T always Kessktez it wobld; and * ſelf at the beadef ſome epliortoof dls 
| 


1 . Labienus, 
1 2+ 3DI:$44 


LEI 


| 1 aer Caſar wor ald To his intereſt,” 12 uld „ legions, who are thought to de Werertoge!” 
| £5 bg e But, 5. accept 7. = 7277 By. xx, [dated Frg. 8, 2 

6 | « alas, (ay, you, which is the ! leſſer "Evil.? Di Hoy © feems ve 'evidenty” ſays ne. | 
| < This 3s a queſtion I cannot anſwer, anic/; genious author of the Hſe of Cerro, * that 

| «. 1, knew in what forwardne/+e our prepara- _*-C2far had no real thoughts of peace,” by. 
25 Lien, Wes}, 19 50 Ep. i B, ated Feb. 3. J. © tis paying no regard to Pom Neunter. 

s 4.0 far row! aying any ing ene 2 y reaſons which! he gave for 
5 ſent Es = eh 5 gie — 
1 to ave Got Yor: ecauſe it . 3h \ nifieant-2s - 


1 full, Ro en 
the ſlew 


50 =" | view os he dea jo 
«<: 4 ow 8970 102 ar would after don Which 
45 a 15 oh 5 5 ranted * 725 Akt Ak be*accepted;- 2 — 
Co 5 c a ahh AN ey wee jr rope ſed 'by * fie mill“ 40 adler 8 

elf. hi le, ch morning 4 his march "with the ſame diligence} and 
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i the of Fieceibe Letten by e the" hoſtile 1 anneras fore: He 

| | Th 2 hg e and dard, We of opinion, “ that CHſar had a 

it 2 3 to the r er From Curio, Ti 2 d 888 "offering theſe conditions; 

it « + culing 2 ole of 25 Cs foes hepotia- “ fo Pompey's re 1 mem; as there 

i ; « tions. We are indeed re ced to a Ne- fonts i afen of Exper? om bit t A 

| & rate, pals,—r—l ee out fox Cayua, 4 e Abr ped "to load him. 

j Ie n e formed of Pom ex's 44 e a ofthe wir we DANI; 

1 „ ation yy dated Fe, „ 49; 

ö 44 Gruarion.” 11d; Ep. Xix.. WE __ 

47 j - — 7. Chis jun ure requ 8 fewneſs0 wor „ . n.of lea Z 


| . 30 air, o eace: We are unprovided 14 72 ERS himſelf; in the mean 

| FR Lb 5 055 cannot. (RF 15 more © tiß Fe weiß din, with a celerity 

3 1 5 eee e ce, e axed everphody, might chance to 

45 Tf . "ordered, to Capua, . com CO i and gi e 

rough a deluge of rain upon the 475 in- 4 blow to the war; rem which he Sens no, 

| | tant, in hopes of an nd anderftand- ** bw rt prekend, but its bein N 

| 6 2 our pr eparations, I Rave miſſed them into I plainly ſee, ſa 

it | | here, aa ben they come the) y will c come ters, 25 e. Iarer indeed thin Pe all ba 

| | | * unprovided and unprepared. * "ns tb PN. . bie, . the aſſurante 7552 

7 75. he is ſaid to be Wake, to put him- ** me Sele, that he aims at 22 the, 


3 * ve vor 
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T. Labieuus, Cæſar's principal Lieutenant in the Gallic war, who 1 
had not only eminearly Aiſting iti himſelf by his military exploits, s. 
but had raiſed an immenſe fortune, deſerted his General abòùt this 403 Conſ. 
time, and came over to Pompey. This added a new life to his cauſe; and 
raiſed an expectation that many more would. follow the example. He Midd. p. 
was much careſſed and carried about every-where by Pompey, who“ 
promiſed himſelf great ſervice from his fame and experience, and eſpe- 

eially from his credit in Cæſar's army, and his knowledge of his coun- 

cils: But his account of things, like that of all deſerters, was accom- 
modated rather to pleaſe than to ſerve his new friends; repreſenting 
zbe.weakneſs of CSAR S traps, their averſion to his preſent deſgns, the 
diſalfection of the two Gauls, and diſpoſition to revolt; the contrary of all. 

* nor Bas ever aimed at any thing from the be- depended upon expedition. And I oppoſe: 

rn Ta Potter Vit 5. e. ro he authority of Dre Tale, te of 


73. But this is the concluſion of a man whoſe * Matius, of whom Cicero gives this charac- 
mind was confounded” by continual diſap- ter: {Ad Ait. ix. 11+) „Indeed I think 
pointments, (for indeed he was no pro- him a diſcreet, wviſe man, and he has been 
en as he is commonly. ſuppoſed to have always reckoned an adviſer. peaceable 
been) and diſturbed by a thouſand vain . mee/ures.”—* As we had a great deal of See Chap. 
fears. Cicero apprehended alſo that Cæſar © converſation, ſays Cicero, I ſhewed him III. 
woul ayes e Jack Rome, and com- © Ce/ar'sletter to me, and I begged to know 
nit all manner of craeliicr.... Such, paſſionate -*< what he incant by. his expretions of his 
expreſſions are no authorities. Velleius Pa- ** wanting to be directed by my adwite, in- 
terculus, (1. ii. c. 50. has, from the confi- . tereſt, authority, and afiffaxce in all things. 
deration of Cgſars conduct, inferred juſt His anſwer wWas, that he made no dou 
dhe contrary : dr. Caſar Demitio lien daf ** Cerfar pplicd ds 
gue Corfinii,, gue una cum eo fuerant, potitus, intereſt in bringing about an actommoda- 
duce aliifque qui walpergnt abire ad Pompeium, tion 1 
Are dilations dimiſiis, perſecutus Brundiffum,. * zan; Jentimeits were pacific; and pro- 
ita, apparertt,, walle, iuris feld & con * filed, to recommend the thing to him. 
ditionibug,. finire. bellum, uam apprimere, f- himſelf.“ Felleius Paterculus, who, in ge- 
genes, —— As to the arguments brought in neral, is not unfavourable to Pompey and Re 
proof of Ce/ar's, inſincerity, they are very cauſe, intirely condemns the Pompetans in 
'wealc, 1. Cefar;s. reaſons for | paying no this. nego 
regard to Pompey's.anſwer. are no ways tri- 
Aing. If he had ſubmitted to go. Back t 
hie province, whilſt Pompey remained in J. peium Seratus auttoritas, Caſarem mi hum ar- 
zaly, to influence the public deliberations, mawit fiducia:Vir anti ius er gravis Pom- 
bis cauſe was diſcredited, and he was: evi- Peli partes landaret' magis, prudins ſeguerrrur 
Kently. undone. He would have been ob- Cz aris.; et illa glorioſa, het terribiliort du- 
liged to ſubmit to every thing. impoſed up- cerer: He adds, Nb relitum a Cæſare, 
on him by Porgpey and his adher ents, backed uod ſervande pacis cauſa temari poſſer + Ni- 
by. Ba forces he would ſoon have had at 4il. receptum a Pompeianis ; tum alter Conſul 
hand. 2. Cz/ar's..meſlage; was, given not juffo Mt frrocior 3. Lentulus vero ſalva rep. 
only to L. Cæſar, but. > to the Prætor a 2 
Reſcius And L. Ce/ar was en 


been folly in Cæſar, while. is enemies were conten!us cum una legione titalum retinere pro- 
making Prepare ons again bim with the vince ; privatus in 
tmoſt diligence, to have ſuſpended his mi- 24titione conſulatus ſuſftagiis pep. Rom. com- 


5 * > » . . * Ky 6 
tary operations.in a copjunQure when, all mitteret decrevert, E, lie c. 49% 
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V. R. Zu. which was found to be true in the event: And as he came to them 
* alone, without bringing with him any of thoſe troops with which 
403 Dent he had acquired his reputation, ſo his deſertion had no other effect than 
c ruin his own fortunes without doing any ſervice to Pompey , Cæſar 
behaved on this occaſion with great magnanimity : He took very little 
notice of his Lleutenant's deſertion, though the example might have 
been of dangerous confequence in the beginning of a war of this na- 
ture; and ſent after him all his <quipage, and every thing he had left 
behind. | 
There were: now „ licle hopes of an ccammedidon between: the wo 
ambitious Chiefs: Matters were too far engaged, and their enmity too 
openly; declared. Their reciprocal propoſals, which were drawn up 
in writing and immediately publiſhed, were no more than manifeſtoes 
to juſtify their conduct. Pompey, whoſe chief reliance was on his troops 
in Spain, and the forces of the Eaſt, which were abſolutely in his in- 
tereſt, reſolved to hazard nothing in Laly, and, while he remained 
there, his ſole aim was to gain time. Cæſar, on the contrary, who 
Haß nothing to depend on but his army, and the preſent favourable 
gdiſpoſitions of the people of Rome, was bent upon puſhing his point, 
with all poſſible celerity. From Auximum, where we left him, he tra- 
verſed the whole means? of. Flicenum , as far as Craiguelum, with only 


2 Cicrs thinks, aloud. in his ketten to, bis 
friend Attiat, and it eee to can- 
fider his vaiqus oth 5 of the f + objects. 
and the t 85 iftings ot s mind, vii. 12. 
ad FR dated 3 © It is — 57 to cer- 
70 tain that Labienus 05 left Cafar, In that 
4 caſe, if he had gone to Rome, while the 
40 Magiſtrates: and the Senate were there, 
<+ he would. have been of great uſe to our 
arty. It would have ingmated | that the 
2E | of Cæſar's friends had condemned 
2 him as a traitor to his country. The fact 
40 18 wy ſo, Wot at the preſent e 
5 it it of leſs uſe, becauſe cum party cannot ava! 
« ztſelf e Ay and z he 2 . 
% him? ts. at one. Ye 
4 fter A . is a poſſibility. that His 
« leaving Ce/aris falle ; we, however, de- 
** pend.upon. it as a certainty.” 
Ep, xiii. * I lock upon Lobienu to be 4 Fe- 


4 r0,. We have not for 2heſs many ear; bad. % 
&« noble an inſtance of Romer er. Had it 


<* no other effect, If. bas. that of gallin Cz 
<« ſar, bat I am in hopes of ſeeing. 1 
fiat e conſeggen ces. 
„ Thid. „ Labienus, whom L think A truly 
eat Many. came on the. 224 inftant to 
2 beanum, where he had a conference 
5, with Pumpe and the Conſuls. What the 


ce e 121 reſult of it was, T. wat” write 
«to yon when I am better informed. 
<<. Labienus ſeems to have given us ſpirits.” 
Yes, Pompey, encouraged by him, talked 
big, that he would ſoon be at the head of an 
Heri us army; that he pon march into Pi- 
cenum, and ꝑut things Into fuch a' e 
the Senate might /afe + return to Te 
1 Vi. 2. Feb, 17. 4 There is no 
the Fa 52 Labienus.“ And thus the Hero, 
e Roman, ſinks Into a baſs 


= Fortis in armis © 
Ghee. Prey: erat ; 3 nunc raſhes wilis, 


Lucan. v. 
About the fame time Pie, Cefar K. 
ther-in-law, left the city: This ſtep engages 

all Cicero $ affection to him, and raiſes 
pro hetic ſpirit: I am in love with P80; 
an Foes e the. diſlike he has fignifed of * 
bis Jon-in-larw's conduct will make a great 

it on on the public. 

icenmum Was reduced before the 8tb of 
rb for Czcero, in a letter to Atticus of that 
date, (vis. 21.) writes, “ Picenum is loſt; 
" nobody | knows it but myſelf, by letters f 
e have received from Dolabella. I expect 
6 ek moment to hear of Cz/ar's being? in 


a, and Pompey on ſhipboard.” 


one 


one legion. He was joyfully received in all parts by the inhabitants, 8 1 
who were dazzled undoubredly by the ſplendor of his victories, and * — 5 
the reputation of his generoſity! And they furtiiſhed his army with 403 Conc. | 
every thing neceſſary; Even Cingulum itſelf, a town founded by La- 1. 
Bienus, and built at his own expence, ſent deputies to him with an of- Cæf de 11 
fer of their ſubmiſſion and ſervices; and he demanded from it a cer- _ 2 | | ö 
tain number of ſoldiers, which were immediately ſent to him. There 4] 
he was joined by the x27b legion, and, with this additional force, he 47 
continued his march to Aſculum, of which Lentulus Spinther had taken | $1 
poſſeſſion, 'with ten cohorts. * Lentulus, on the firſt news of his 7-4 t £2 | "tf 
proach, quitted the place, and, in his retreat, was almoſt intirely de- 4 
ſerted by his men: He joined, with the few that remained, Vibullius 13 
Rufus, whom Pompey had ſent into Picenum, to encourage his followers | 4 
in thoſe parts. This Commander, underſtanding the ſtate of affairs, 184 
and ſeeing himſelf unable tõ make head againſt Cæſar, drew together, 1 
from the neighbouring! provinces, as many of Pompch's levies as he | | 
could meet with, and, among the reſt, fix cohorts under the command Mil 
of Uleilles Hirrus, who were flying from Camerinum, where they had 45 
been quartered; and, having formed, out of all theſe, thirteen cohorts, Ml 
he poſted by great journeys to Corfinium, where Domitius had already . ö 
got together twehty-two, well diſpoſed to Pompey's cauſe, i 
Pomnpoh's intention was not that thoſe numerous cohorts ſhould re- i 
main in Corſinium, and there become a prey to Cæſar: He wrote the 1 
moſt preſſing letters to L. Domitius to bring them to him; and theſe, 1 
as their contents are both intereſting and neceſſary fot the underſtand- bo 
ing of Pomptys conduct, ſhould not be omitted, I think, by any one 11 
Who writes the hiſtory of theſe times. zen ei is SM li 
Cu. Myexvs, Proconſul, ts Donrrivs, Proconſul. | ö 
«I AM ſurpriſed at my not hearing from you, and that all my Ad At. $i 
public intelligence comes through other hands than yours. With vii. 12. Fl 
&« forces ſo diſunited as ours are it is impoſſible for us to be a match 7 


4 for our enemies; but, were they united, I am in hopes we may 
be yet the means of ſaving our country and providing for our own 
<«<'ſafety. Therefore, as Vibullius wrote to me, on the gth of Fröbru- 
ar, that you were about to march from Corfininm to join me with 
« your army, I cannot comprehend why you have altered your reſolu- 
tion. The reafon Vibullius intimated to me, vix. that you had intelli- 
ce gence of Cæſar's march from Firnum to the caſtle of Truentum, was a 
<i trifling one: For, the quicker the enemy's advances were towards you, 
your diſpatch ought to have been the greater to join me, before Cz/ar 
«could have the means of either obſtructing your march, or of 2 
te off my communication with you. I therefore, - in the moſt earne 
> Frey intreatyou again to take the very firſt opportunity of _ 20 | = 
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zd“ ing te Luceria, before the troops which Cæſar propoſes to draw to- 


5 * gether can cut off our communication with one another. Should 


4 . . . 
4 Conf. any endeavour to perſuade you to remain as a guard to their proper- 
ties, you cannot refuſe to ſend me the cohorts which came from Pi- 


c cenum and Camerinum, and which have left behind them all their 
e fortunes. | | | 


Cx. Macwvs, Proconſul, to Dow1T1vs, Proconſul. 


Ad Att. M.CALENIUS brought me a letter from you the 167þ of 
vii. 22. February, informing me, that you intended to obſerve Cæſar's mo- 
| <« tions; and, ſhould he point his march for me by the ſea, that you 
would forthwith join me in Samnium; but, ſhould he tarry about 
<* thoſe parts, that you was reſolved to check him, in caſe he ſhould 
„ attempt to extend his quarters. I am-ſenſible this reſolution pro- 
. * ceeds from your courage and magnanimity; but we muſt be upon 
<. our guard, - leſt our being divided may give the enemy a ſuperiority, 
& as his army, which is already ſtrong, is hourly increaſing. It is in- 
4 conſiſtent with your wiſdom to have an eye only to the number of 
c cohorts which Cæſar at preſent commands againſt you, without re- 
* fleQing upon the great force of cavalry-and infantry which he will, in 
0 Aa very ſhort time, aſſemble. The letter I received from Buſſenius is 
esc an evidence that his ſtrength will be much more conſiderable ſoon; 
c“ for he tells me, and his intelligence is confirmed by many other cor- 
<<. reſpondents, that Curio has drawn all the garriſons out of Umbria 
t and Tuſcauy, and is marching at their head to join Ceſar. Now 
« ſhould all theſe troops join, and part of them be detached towards 
« Alba, while part of them defile towards you, you muſt be ſhut up, 
« as the enemy needs not fight you but upon his own terms: Neither 
<< can you, ſingly, in the face of ſuch an enemy, ſend out foraging 
parties to maintain your numbers. I therefore again earneſtly con- 
jure you forthwith to march all your troops hither, the Conſuls 
having come to the ſame reſolutio oo 
* << ] ordered Metuſcilius to acquaint you, how neceſſary it was for 
£© me to take care, that the two legions ſhould not, without the Pi- 
<< centine cohorts, come in fight of Cæſar's quarters. You are there- 
4 fore to give yourſelf no concern, if you ſhall hear that I retreat up- 
4 on Ce/ar's advancing againſt me. I muſt take care not to engage 
c myſelf too far; for both the ſeaſon of the year, and the diſpoſitions 
* of my ſoldiers, render it impracticable for me to form a regular in- 
< campment ; nor would it be adviſeable for me to draw all our gar- 
<< rifons from the fortified places, leſt I ſhould be cut off from all re- 
© treat. I have, therefore, aſſembled no more than fourteen cohorts 
at Luceria. The Conſuls are either to join me with the troops they 
56 have drawn from the fortified places, or they are to go to Sigh. 
| i 115 I Os 8 © For 
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<«< For, we, either have an a ſtrong enough to force our way Y-R. 704. 
* 8 e or we Sab tk polleſtlon bf ſuch paſſes as they 25 Sts | ; 
<<, Cannot force. N ow, both theſe expedients are impracticable at this 403. Cond. | 
90 juncture, both becauſe Cæſar is maſter of great part of 7taly, and be- yi 
e cauſe our army is neither fo well provided, nor ſo numerous as his. | 1 
We are therefore to be the more cautious in expoſing the intereſts of 0 
< the Republic. Jagain corure you inſtantly to join me with all your 
„troops. We may yet reſtore the government, if we ſerve her in con- 
«cert with one another; but, by being diſſipated and difunited, we — 
6 ſhall become weak. Soch are myeſentiments. | by 
« P. S. When I had finiſhed this letter, Sica delivered to me your : 1 
letter and commiſſion, exhorting me to march towards Corfinium , | | 
<< but that, I think, is what I cannot venture to do, eſpecially as 1 
< put no great truſt in the fidelity of the legions I command.?ꝰ 


| * Pompey, who had become fenſible of the impoſſibility of acfending it 
Rome, and of his error in leaving the public money a prey to Cæſar , | Ml 
had. ſent, on the 7th-of February, the Rothe C. Caſſus to Capua with ih 


tions to the; 855 to return to the city, which they were to | | A 
after taking all the money out of the Sacred Treafory. But bl 
| if Confuls wrote back to Pompey 2, that he ſhould ekt make 20 


himſelf Nr of, Picemon, The thing was now become: impracti- Ad Att, | 
cable: a e to N ſays Cicero, where is their convoy? vü. 21. . il 
ome, how hal they obtain leave?” " Norwithſtand- . BB 


1 odern Hiſtori ly ſup | 
ing this de 9% m6 ern iſtorians *cofnr on - = 
pole; that Top | e o to None, an 155 that 1. 40 | = 
_ this occaſion, t Fri Fri tened a © falle "report of Cæſarʒ approach, 0:16 
he betook himſe! to, fitgh t lb t wai till the inner door was il 
ed, 1 18 alſo Wear, to the ex 25 teſtimony of Ceſar. Do | 


aving made himſelf Maſterof Aſeulum, e the ſoldiers 

ee 2 Lentulus to be ſou bt after, and new levies to be 

made, He remained there but one day, to eite what related to pro- 
viſions, and purſued his march to Corfinium: His 3 parties 


| found, five, cohorts employed in breaking down 4 bridge. three miles 


15 & The leaving the le Te 44 71% 9 ihe FIRES _—_ t from | 
Gb for hs be ee a — — reer EE 

—— "oy 2 e blun· HA und of the . Kind. {at apart : | 
« 


« Mary: riends: [See Ad Artz yii. 12. 7 by the Jaws, for occalians o. 
5. but it is 1 civil diſ- ex tertur of a Gallic 
5; ons, for the honefter fide, LSE 12 dan, . . p. 2288 Cee 2. 


* —— of diſcrediting cheir cauſe by any that he adviſed the carrying away of this 


„ irregular (48, to ruin it by an «s/caſon- - | 2 d Ait. ix, And ET | ; 
{ab mri, The aul money was. P e e 2 | 
4 4. kept in if 0. ng, 0 | 


the tem Saturn, and the Conſols 0 5 75 It wo Bare 3 — | 
s Conſuls contented themſelves with carry- done, 2 * hate for fears deprived them — of | 0 
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48. 
403 Conſ. 


eck N. 


diſtant from the town, who inſtantly retired upon the firſt attack; 
and Cæſar brought his legions under the very walls where he pitched 


The Roman Hiſtory. 


his camp. BATHS ON | 
As this was the firſt place which dared to make head againſt Cz/ar, 


every body expected with impatience what would be the ſucceſs of the 


enterpriſe, The Pompeians, both at Rome and in other parts of Haß, 


conceived great hopes, and did not doubt / but Pompey would advance to 


the aſſiſtance of Domitius, to which he was earneſtly preſſed by that 
Commander; who repreſented by letters, that it would be eaſy in 


that cloſe country to ſhut up Ceſar between two armies, and cut off 


Cæſar de 
Bell. Civ. 
Com. lib. i. 


* all his proviſions; and that, unleſs this courſe was followed, a great 
< number of Senators and Roman Knights would be expoſed to immi- 
«© nent danger.” He, at the ſame time, made preparations for a vigo- 
rous defence : He diſpoſed engines all round the walls, appointed every 
one his particular poſt, and, to animate his men, promiſed every ſoldier 
four. acres of land out of his on eſtate, and in proportion to every 
centurion and volunteer. F . 
Cæſar, who was not without apprehenſions of being attacked by 
Pompey, employed the three firſt days after his ſitting down before Cor- 
nium in ſtrongly fortifying his camp, and in procuring corn from the 
neighbouring towns. He did not, however, keep altogether within his 


intrenchments. Being informed that the people, of Sulmona, a town 
ſeven miles diſtant from Corfinium,. deſired to put themſelves under his 


protection, but were hindered by 2. Lucretius, a Senator, and Attius, a 
Pelignian, who held them in ſubjection with a garriſon of ſeven. cohorts ;. 
he ſent thither M. Antony with five cohorts, whoſe enſigns were no 


ſooner deſcried from the walls, than the gates were thrown open, and 


the whole people in a body, both ſoldiers. and townſmen, came. out to 
congratulate Antom on his arrival. Lucretius and Mttius endeavoured to 
eſcape over the walls; but Aitius was taken. Antony returned the fame 
day; and Cæſar, having joined the cohorts to his army, ſet 1 25 at 


2 4 A letter from Philotimus informed me 


« on the gth of February, in the evening, 
«* that Domitius was at the head of a ſtrong 
« army, which had been joined by the 
c cohorts from Picenum, under the conduct 


< of Lentulus and Thermus ; that Cz/ar 


ac was apprehenſive his communication 
% would be cut off, which could be eaſily 
« effected; and that the Patriot party at 
«© Rome had recovered their ſpirits, and that 
* the rebels were in a manner thunder- 
es ſtruck. Tho I am informed that this good 
4 news is little better than vifionary; yet 
<< this letter from Philotimus has brought to 
= life M. Lepidu, L. Torquates, and the 
* Fribune C. Caſfus, who are with me at 


= F. ormice. For my own part, I am afraid 


«© they are not ſo well founded as the ac- 
« counts are of our being almoſt ſurrounded 
by the enemy, and that Pompey is retiring 
te from ay. Ad Att. vii. 23. 

«© At preſent I have a ſmall gleam of 
4 hope, and it is chiefly occaſioned by the 
letter which came from Rome concerning 
« L. Domitius and the Picentine cohorts. 


% Every thing fince has 2 on a more 


&« chearful' aſpect, and no- body thinks of 

ce flying, as they intended. Cæſar's threat- 
© ening manifeſto's are deſpiſed ; in ſhort, 
«© Our reports concerning Domitius are good, 
« thoſe concerning Sans, ſtill better.“ 


Ibid. Ep. 26. 


— 
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liberty, His. army was now alſo conſiderably increaſed by the arri- X. R. 704. 


val of the eighth legion, with two and twenty cohorts of new levies, 


and about three hundred horſe from the King of Noricum. This 403 Conſ- 
obliged him to form a ſecond camp on the other ſide of the town under —— 


the command of Curio, who had brought up theſe recruits, as Pompey 
had foreſeen, and foretold to Domitius. He employed the following days 
in drawing a line with -redoubts round the place ; which was nearly 
completed, when the meſſengers that had been ſent by_Domitius to 
Pompey returned with this anſwer : - £2 


EE 


Cn. Macnus, Proconſul, to Doi r ius, Proconſul. 


35 


48. 


« YOUR letter of the 17th of February came to my hands, ad- Ad Am. 
* _ me of Ceſar's having incamped before Corfinium. I foreſaw vi. 13. 
© 


and forewarned you of what has happened; that, as things now ſtand, 
„he would not venture to fight you; and that he would draw together 
all his forces to coop you up, to obſtruct the communication be- 
„ tween you and me, and to prevent your joining the well- affectioned 
troops you command with my ſuſpected legions. Your letter alarms 
me the more, becauſe I cannot ſtake the whole fortune of the Re- 
public upon the loyalty of the troops that ſerve under me; nor am I 
<< yet joined by thoſe the Conſuls have levied. I therefore recommend 
< it to you to do all you can, if it is now poſſible, to diſengage your- 
<« ſelf, and immediately to join me, before the enemy's junction can be 
completed; for our new recruits cannot march time enough to this 
rendezvous; and, though they were already come up, you are ſenſi- 
“ble how little dependence there is on raw men, who are ſtrangers to 
done another, againſt a veteran army.“ Pompey wrote at the ſame 
time the following letter to the Conſuls: 


Cn. Macs, Proconſul, to C. Marceritus and 1 LENTuLus, 
IT es Conſuls. 


4 BEING perſuaded, that, while we remained ſcattered, we could Ibid. 


neither ſerve the Republic, nor defend ourſelves, I wrote to L. Do- 
e mitius, that he ſhould make all haſte to join me with his whole force; 
** and, if he had any apprehenſions with regard to himſelf, that he 
fſhould ſend me the nineteen cohorts which were upon their march to 
join me from Picenum. It happened, as I dreaded, that Domitius 
was ſurrounded, without having with him forces ſufficient for a regu- 
< lar incampment; my ninetcen cohorts and his twelve being quartered 
in three different towns: (for he had ſtationed ſome of them at Alba, 
«© and ſome at Sulmo;) nor, indeed, could he eſcape ſhould he attempt 
it. Now, you muſt know, that this accident gives me the greateſt 
s diſquiet imaginable. At the 8 time that. I earneſtly deſire to de- 
n TR | 2 | liver 
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v. R. 704: % ver ſo many illuſtrious Romans from the danger of being belieged, it 
8 < is impoſſible for me to relieve them; becauſe I judge it unſafe to 
4 Conſ. © march the two legions I command here into thoſe quarters; and of 


— < thoſe two legions I can bring together no more than 


« wealth, that, as foon as 


4 os 7 
viii. 6. 


rteen cohorts; 


“ having thrown a garriſon into Brundigium, and taken care of Canu- 
< ſium, which I did not think proper to leave without a ſufficient force 


< to defend it. 


As I was in hopes that our army would grow ſtronger, I charged 


Llius with a requeſt, if you thought proper, that one of you ſhould: 


repair to me, and that the other ſhould go to Sicily with the troops 
you have raiſed at Capua or in its neighbourhood, and with the levies. 
of Fauſtus; that Domitius ſhould join them with his twelve cohorts ;. 
and that the reſt of the troops ſhould aſſemble at Brunduſium, and be 
<* ſhipped over from thence to Dyrrachium. Now, as things are circum- 
ſtanced, it is as much out of my power, as out of yours, to relieve Do- 


e mitius, who cannot get off by the mountains: And we are to take 


care that the enemy ſhall neither come up with thoſe fourteen waver- 
ing cohorts, nor overtake me in my march. I therefore think proper, 
« and I am joined in ſentiments by Marcellus, and the other Senators. 
in this place, to march the troops I have with me here to Brundufiur. 
«I therefore requeſt xou to make all poſſible diſpatch to join me there, 


etc with as many troops as you can get together. 


My opinion is, that 


you give to the troops, you have with you, the arms you propoſed ta 


< ſend to me; and, if you have more than are requiſite 


that purpoſe; 


< it will be of great ſervice, if they can be conveyed in waggons to. 


& Brundufium. I beg that you will- give our friends 


advice concerning 


that matter. I have ſent to require the Prætors, P. Zupus and 
C. Caponius, to join me, and to reſign to you the command of their 


Free, 


r In a letter from Cicero to Atticus, there 


is a ſhort letter from Pompey to the Conſuls on 


| this occaſion, which was written before that 


which we have now ibed : It runs 
thus: I received a letter from L. Domi- 
„ 7;45 on the 17th of February, of which I 


< incloſe you a copy: Now, though I had 


E not written to you, T know you are ſenſi- 


e Common. 
poſlible, there 
* ſhould be a general muſter at one place of 
« all our forces. Therefore, if you pleaſe, 


« ble how important it is for 


you will make all poſſible diſpatch to join 


me; and leave at Capua fuch a garriſon 

ſhall judge ſufficient.” Ad Att. 
Here Pompey conceals his anſwer to 
Domitiiu, and his reſolution of leaving Italy. 
Cicero, who did not doubt but the rendez- 


— 


<<. nay the 


gers to thoſe mighty, thoſe monſtrou 


Domi 


vous was in order to march forwards, is in 
t terror for the event on the meeting of 

e two armies. In the next letter he ſeems. 
to have penetrated into Pempey s. deſign; 
and, in the eighth, he reflects thus on Pom 
pers conduct: Diſgraceful and therefore 
% miſerable meaſure l. for ſuch are my ſenti- 
<« ments, that what is diſgraceful is the laſt; 
only character of miſery. He 
« had foſtered up Ce/ar's power; of a 
tc ſudden he begins to fear him, he diſcou- 
* rages all advances to an accommodation, 
he neglects all e for war, he a- 
«© bandons the city, his miſconduct loſes Pi- 
tc cenum, he pins himſelf up in Apulia, he 
© prepares to go to Greece, he forſakes us 
4 without bidding us adieu, and utter ſtran- 
s re- 


- 
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Domitius thought proper to diſſemble the contents of the letter he R 
had received from Pompey, and declared in Council, that this General 3. 
of the Republic would ſpeedily come to their aſſiſtance: And he ex- 403 Conſ. 


Chap. II. 


horted his troops to behave with courage, and to obey thoſe orders © 
which were neceſſary for providing every thing for a vigorous defence. Bell. Civ. 
But as his looks and ſpeech were found to diſagree, and as he behaved Com. lib. 
not with his uſual compoſure and firmneſs, and was obſerved, contrary to- 
his cuſtom, to be much in conference with his friends, it was not poſſible 
to conceal the truth. In the evening of the ſame day, the ſoldiers dif. 
covered that they were not to receive any ſuccour, and that their Com- 
mander was: meditating his eſcape: And they began to mutiny, and by 
means of their Under-officers to make known their thoughts to one an- 
other. They were beſieged (they ſaid) by Cæſar, who had already in 
* a manner completed his works; and their General Domitius, in whoſe 
% promiſes of aſſiſtance they had placed their chief hope, abandoning allt 
<« concern for their ſafety, was contriving to eſcape privately by flight: p 
< Wherefore it was their buſineſs to look to their own preſervation.” 
The Marfi, ignorant of the motive that prompted their companions to 
mutiny, at firft oppoſed this reſolution, and poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
ſtrongeſt part of the town; and the diſpute grew ſo warm that it al- 
moſt came to be decided by the ſword. But, as ſoon as they. under- 
ſtood that Domitius was preparing for a private eſcape, they dropped 
their oppoſition, and joined in the ſedition, The perſon of Domitius 
was then ſecured, and Deputies were ſent to Cæſar, to inform him, © that 
the town and the garriſon were ready to receive his orders.” 

Though Ce/ar was fully ſenſible of what great importance it was to 
get poſſeſſion of the town immediately, and join ſo numerous a _ 
to his own army, leſt by largeſſes, promiſes of ſpeedy relief, or falſe re- 
ports, any change ſhould be produced in the minds of the ſoldiers ; yet 
fearing that, if he introduced his troops into it in the night, they would 
take that opportunity to plunder it, he ſent back. the Deputies with 
thanks for their proffer, and delayed the taking poſſeſſion. of it till the 
next day. But he cauſed the walls and the gates to be watched with 
the greateſt care : He diſpoſed his men along the works, not at certain 

p diſtances, 


«. ſolutions. Well, all at onee a letter comes . or when. are we to er e, headed as 
from Domilius to him, and another from him- we are by a General who knows fo little 


4 to the Conſuls.—Pompey retires to Brun- 


« dufrum.”” [Cicero is often too ſevere upon 
his friend Pompey even in regard to his mili- 
tary: —_— : The letters above do not 
fhew him to have been at this time /o beww:l- 
dered and out of his faſer as Cicero repreſents 


bim in ſeveral of his epiſttes, for no other 


reaſon, perhaps, than becauſe he did not 
think proper to make this timorous and talk - 
ative orator privy to his motions. ] Where 


of his profeſſion, that he was a ſtranger to 


the important ſituation of Picenum ? His 


miſconduct carries its condemnation: upon 
<« its own face. Even at this time I am 
ignorant of his defigns, but am inceſſantly 
s endeavouring to fiſh ſomewhat out of him 


„by letters: Nothing can be more un- 


% manly or unmeaning than the whole of 
„ his management,” Ad Ait. vii. 13. 
5 3 
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51 204. diſtances, as uſual, but in one continued range, ſo as to touch each 
4s, other, and to form a circle; and he ordered the military Tribunes and 
403 Conſ. Officers of the cavalry to patrole about the works, and not only to be 
upon their guard againſt fallies, but to take care to prevent the eſcape 
of any particular perſons. Not a man in the camp cloſed his eyes 
that night: All were buſy in executing the Generals orders, and in 
conjecturing the fate of the Corfinians, of Domitius, Lentulus, and the 

other illuſtrious Romans confined in the town. 928 4 
Three in About the fourth watch of the night, Lentulus Spintber called from 
_ mom- the wall to the guard, and deſired to be conducted to Cæſar. His re- 
: queſt being granted, he came out of the town, attended by ſome. of 
Domitius's ſoldiers, who never left him till he was in Cæſar's preſence : 
He begged Cz/ar to ſpare his life, and pardon the injuries he had done 
him, in conſideration of their former friendſhip, - He owned the 
many great favours he had formerly received from him; that, by his 
<« intereſt, he had been elected into the College of Prieſts, obtained the 
<« government of Spain, after the expiration of Fi preztorſhip, and that he 
e had been aſſiſted by him when he was candidate for the conſulſhip.“ 
Here Cæſar, interrupting him, ſaid, that he was not come out of the 
_- © bounds of his province with an intent to injure any one: But to repel 
<« the injuries done to him by his enemies; to revenge the wrongs of 
the Tribunes; and to reſtore the Roman people, who were oppreſſed 
«by a ſmall faction of the Nobles, to their liberty and privileges.” 
Lentulus, encouraged by this ſpeech, aſked leave to return into the 
town; © where” he ſaid, the aſſurances he had obtained of his own 
« ſafety, would contribute not a little to the conſolation of others, ſome 
of whom were ſo terrified, that they were ready to take deſperate 

0 refolutions.” - N r ont HL oat 2q, 

As ſoon as it was light, Cæſar ordered before him all the principal 
men. Theſe were L. Domitius, P. Lentulus Spinther, L. Vibullius Rufus, 
Sextus Quinctilius Varus, Quæſtor, and L. Rubrius; who were of Sena- 
torian rank; and Domitius's ſon, and ſeveral young men of quality, 
with ſome Roman Knights, and a few Decurions or Senators of the 
neighbouring municipal towns. When they appeared, he gave orders 
to ſecure them from the inſults of the ſoldiery ; and, addreſſing them 
in a few words, he reproached them with their animoſity to him, which 
he ſaid he had not deſerved, and then ſet them all at liberty. He like- 
484371, Wile reſtored to Domitius ſix millions of ſeſterces, which that General 
fer, had brought with him to Corfinium, and had depoſited in the hands of 
the two Treaſurers of the town. As this was public money aſſigned by 
Pompey for the payment of his forces, Ceſar might juſtly have ſeized it; 
but, he ſays, he was willing to ſhew himſelf generous as well as merciful. 
He ordered Domitius's ſoldiers to take the uſual oath to him, and ſet 
out immediately for Apulia, in purſuit of Pompey; who, having now loſt, 
by the raſhneſs-of Domitius, the half of his forces, and the only mop 
= 1 2 e agent el 


Chap. II. De Civil War. 


well- affectioned to his cauſe, was under the neceſſity of retiring with all SY * 


expedition, and of abandoning 7taly to his rival. 
Mean-while, a notion univerſally prevailed 
of Czſar's cruel and revengeful temper, from which horrible effects 
were apprehended : Cicero himſelf was ſtrongly poſſeſſed with it, as 
appears from many of his letters; where he ſeems to take it for 
granted, that he would be a ſecond Phalaris, not a Piſiſtratus ; a 
bloody, not a gentle tyrant. This he inferred from the violence of bis 
paſt life; the nature of his preſent enterpriſe ; and, above all, from the cha- 
rafter of his friends and followers , who were, generally ſpeaking, a 
_ needy, profligate, audacious crew; prepared for every thing that was 
| deſperate. It was affirmed likewiſe, with great confidence, he had 
openly declared, that he was now coming to revenge the deaths of 
Cn. Carbo, M. Brutus, and all the other Marian Chiefs, whom Pompey, 
when acting under Hylla, had cruelly put to death for their oppoſition to 
the Syllan cauſe. His generous and magnanimous behaviour to his 
moſt inveterate enemies, taken at Corfinium, allayed all theſe vain ſuſpi- 
cions and fears, and confirmed, what he had always given out, that he 
ſought nothing by the war, but the ſecurity of his perſon and dignity. The 
following letter to Oppius and Balbus was publiſhed at that time, and 
expreſſes the motives of his conduct. I 13 


Czsar to Opprus and BaLzus. 


: 48. 
among the Pompeiane, 403 Conſ. 


Middl. p. 
79+ 


«,] AM extremely glad at your expreſſing, under your hands, your Ad Att. ix. 


<« great approbation of what has paſſed at Corfinium : I will follow your 7. 
advice with the greater pleaſure, that it was always my own diſpoſition 

sto act with the utmoſt lenity, and to court an accommodation with 
« Pompey. Let us try whether it be poſſible, by this means, to regain 
<« the affections of mankind, and to make our ſucceſſes durable; ſince 
<« others by cruelty fell into deteſtation: and none of them, excepting, 
t Sy/la, whom I don't chuſe to imitate, enjoyed his ſucceſſes long: Let 
eus ſhew the world a new method of conquering ; and let clemency and 
e munificence be my only guards. I have already formed ſome ſchemes ; 
and many more may be formed, for effecting this. I deſire you to 


< turn your thoughts to the ſame ſubject. 


\ *4 


C ſar made himſelf maſter of Corfinium 
viii. al. Mar. or the 224 of February of the 
Roman year: According to Uher, the 1175 
of the Julian December; but really on the 
26th of January. Cœlius, in a letter writ- 
ten to Cicero, while. Cæſar was marchin 
from Corfinium to Brundu/rum, ſays: Loo 


% me, whether one would not imagine, by 
«© the gaiety of their countenances, that, in- 


— 


«] took 


ee ſtead of having fought their way through 
«© the rougheſt and coldeſt countries in the 
% hardef! winter, they had been regalin 
© themſelves in all the delicacies of eaſe an 
% plenty ?”—** Nonne tibi noftri milites, gui 
6. Hure la et frigidiſſimis locis, teterrima 


| “ hieme, bellum ambulando confecerunt, malis 
upon Cæſar's troops, my friend, and tell 


orbiculatis e paſti videntur P.. 
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took priſoner Cx. Magius, one of Pompey's maſters of the works; 
but, according to the plan I laid down, I inſtantly diſmiſſed him. 
„Hie is the ſecond maſter of the works who has fallen into my hands, 
and whom I have diſmiſſed. If they want to ſhew their gratitude, 
they will exhort Pompey to prefer my friendſhip to that of thoſe men, 
who have ever ſhewn themſelves both his and my enemies; and by 
© whoſe practices the public is reduced to its preſent ſtate.” 2 
This conduct gave a conſiderable turn to his affairs; while the beha- 
viour of Pompey, on the other hand, appeared every day more and more 
deſpicable. He fled perpetually before an enemy whom his pride and 
perverſeneſs were ſaid to have driven to the. neceſſity of taking arms 


_ ahd he was continually throwing out threats againſt thoſe who did not 


* tharoug] 


1: treated from Luceria to Cangſium, and from thence to Brunduſum. Here 


follow him: Before he ſet out from Brunduſium, he talked of nothing 
but proſcriptions, and of acting in imitation of Ha; and his future con- 
duct ſufficiently anſwered theſe early profeflions. e 
As ſoon as he got intelligence of the ſurrendry of Corfinium, he re- 
he 


* Are you not ſenſible, ſays Cicero to ** farther removed from me than crucky; 


"4 Atticus, what a diſcerning, What a 1 4 * and, as I have a great pleaſure from the 


«© lant, What a reſolute Commander de thing itſelf, ſo I rejoice and triumph to 
Commonwealth has to do with. By Hea- find my act approved by 798 : Nor does 
« vens ! if he does not imbrue his hand in it at all move me, that thoſe, who were 
blood, or ſtretch it out in rapine, he will “ diſmiſſed by me, are ſaid to be gone away 
become the darling of thoſe who Greaded to renew'the war againſt me; for] defire 
* him moſt. © I have had a great deal of noching more teu that I may always act 
s talk with our townſmen, and a great deal like myſelf ;. they like themſelves, * I 
with our country gentlemen in theſe with that you would meet me at the city, 
« quarters : And, take my word for it. that I may uſe ybur council and aſſiſtance 
« they have no concern but about their a8 I have hitherto done in all things. 
Hands, their farms, and their money. © Nothing, I aſſure you, is dearer to me 
« You ſee What a pals things are come to. than Dolabellg ; 1 will owe this favour 

They fear | the man they truſted 3 they ** therefore to him: Nor is it-poſlible for 
* love the man they feared. It is with — eee OR — * — ' 

% guiſn that I recol the maſcarriages I BITC « his anity, - J a le, is 

n brought us t this. fection ta me. Adieu!“ Ad Au. ix. 16. 
From this firſt experiment of C2/ar's * Pompey was now obliged to declare what 
elemency,” Cicero wok oteaſion to ſend him dhe had never before owned, his deſign of 
a letter of compliment, and to thank him. quitting Jraly, and carrying the war abroad 3 
rticularty for his generous treatment of he gave notice of it to Cicero, and wrote two 
entulus, who, when Conſul, had been the letters to him at Formiæ, to preſs him to 

chief author of his reſtoration ; to which come away directly; but Cicero, alread 
Cz/ar returned the followi _— | — — 5 mw _— _ — 
<< You judge Tiphtly' of me, am d ſtill the more is ſhort and negli- 
ghly Known 20 you, that nothing is gent manner of writing, upon an oc . 


|. *. Domitius retired to bin unn try-houſe at Co in T __ and having manned ſome ſhips with his 
-own ſervante, ſet Tail for Bfarſeilles z which 2 * 


*% 


eld for Pompey, with conſent of the inhabitants, and de- 


ended it, as;we-thall ſoon ſec, againk Caſar. Ad. Att. in. 6. Geſer de Bell. Civ. Ib. ii. Lentulus 
. went ſecretly to his houſe at Puteok x nn, har concealing himſelf for ſome time, he joined P 
Vibullius Rufus went alſo to Pompey, who 

chere: And Varus ſailed for Africa, | 


i. Bias ito San, charged with andert to bis Licutcnams 


* 


he ordered all the new levies to join him; and, arming three hundred V. R. 704- 


ſlaves and ſhepherds, he furniſhed them with horſes. The Prætor, 
G | 


VoL. IV. , / 


fo important : The ſecond of Pumpey's let- 


ters, with Ciceros anſwer, will explain the 


preſent ſtate of their affairs, and Cicero's ſen- 


timents upon them. 


Eu. Pourzius Mackus, Proconſul, to 


133 M. Cicero, Emperor: ; 


IF you are in good health, I rejoice : 
J read your letter with pleaſure : For I 
perceived in it your ancient virtue by 
& your concern for the common. ſafety. 
" The Conſuls are come to the army, which 
« T had in Apulia : I earneſtly exhort you, 
ce by your ſingular and perpetual affection 
& to the Republic, to come alſo to us; that, 
« by our joint advice, we may give help 
and relief to the afflicted State. I would 
© have you make the Appian way. your 
© road, and come in all haſte to Brunduſium. 
« Take care of your health. Ad Att. viii. 
11. | | 


Proconſul. 5 
_« WHEN I ſent that letter, which was 


« delivered to you at Canuſium, I had no ſuf- 


4 picion of {your croſling the ſea for the ſer- 
« vice of the Republic, and was in great 


hopes that we ſhould be able either to 
* bring about an accommodation, Which 


<« to me ſeemed the moſt.uſeful, or to de- 
*« fendſthe Republic with the greateſt dig- 
e nity in /zaly. In the mean time, before 
my letter reached you, being informed of 
«« your reſolution by the inſtructions which 
«« you ſent to the Conſuls, I did not wait 


44 till I could have a letter from you, but ſet 


% out immediately towards you, with my 
« brother, and our children, to Apulia. 
„When we were come to Theanum, your 
« friend C. Mefius, and many others, told 
* us, that Cz/ar was in the road to Capua, 
t and would lodge that very night at Ar- 
e I was much diſturbed at it; becauſe, 
« if it was true, I not only took my journey 
« to be precluded, but myſelf alle to be 
certainly a priſoner. I went on, there- 
« fore, to Cales, with intent to ſtay there, 
« till I could learn from Z#/ernia the cer- 


* tainty of my intelligence: At Ca/es, there 


L. Man- 403 Conf. 


ce was brought to me a copy of the letter 
« which you wrote to the Conſul Lentulus, 
« with which you ſent the copy alſo of one 
ce that you had received from Domitiu-, 
dated the 1875 of February, and ſignified 
« that it was of great importance to the Re- 
s public that all the troops ſhould be drawn 


„ together, as ſoon as poſſible, to one place; 


cc yet ſo as to leave a ſufficient garriſon in 
«© Capua, Upon reading theſe letters, I 
« was of the {ame opinion with all the reſt, 


ce that you were reſolved to march to. Cor- 


ic finium with all your forces; whither, when 
« Cz/ar lay before the town, I thought it 
i mpoſſible for me to come. While this 
« affair was in the utmoſt expectation, 
« we were informed at one and the ſame 
« time both of what had happened at Cor- 
* fnium, and that you were actually march- 
« ing towards Brunduſſum And, when I 
„and my brother reſolved, without heſita- 


tion, to follow you thither, we were ad- 

3 v vertiſed by many, who came from Sam- 
M. Cickxo, Emperor, to Cn, Macxus, 

8 PD. s not fall into Cz/ar's hands; for that he 


e nium and Apulia, to take care that we did 


« was upon his march to the ſame places 
«© where our road lay, and would reach 
de them ſooner than we could poſſibly do. 


„This being the caſe, it did not ſeem ad- 


t yiſeable to me, or my brother, or any of 
gur friends, to run the riſk of hurting, 
« not only ourſelves, but the Republic, by 
t our. raſhneſs: 1 when we could 
not doubt, but that, if the journey had 
te been ſafe to us, we ſhould not then be 
« able to overtake you. In the mean while 
J received your letter dated from Canu- 


« fum, the 21/7 of February, in which you 


*« exhort me to come in all haſte to Brux- 
« Jufitum But, as I did not receive. it till 


the 29th, I made no queſtion but that 


(6 you were already arrive at Brunduſium 3 


« and all that road ſeemed wholly ſhut up 


to us, and we ourſelves as ſurely inter- 
< cepted as thoſe who were taken at Cor- 
« fnium:; For we did not reckon them o 

<« to be priſoners, who were actually fallen 
„into the enemy's hands, but thoſe too 
not leſs ſo, who happen to be incloſed 
« within the quarters and garriſons of their 
* adverſaries. Since this is our - caſe, I 
« heartily wiſh, in the fir place, that 1 
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v. R. 504. L. Manline, in his retreat from Alba, with fix cohotts, and the Prætor 


Bef. Chr 


as. Natilius Lupus, from Terracina, with three, perceiving Cæſar's cavalry 
403 Conſ. at . diſtance, commanded by Bivius Curius, were extremely diſ- 


concerted ; and, while they meditated what ſtep to take, their ſoldiers 


deſerted them, and joined che troops under the conduct of Curixs. Se- 
veral other parties, flying different ways, fell in, ſome with Cæſar's foot, 
others with his cavalry. Cu. Magius, of Cremona, Pompey's maſter of 
the works, or chief engineer, being taken in his way to Brunduſium, 


had always been with you, as I then told 


you, when 1 0 the command 
* of Capua, which I did nt 

& of avoiding trouble, ' dat becauſe I faw. 
that the town could not be held without 
< an atmy, and was unwilling that the ſame, 
accident ſhould happen to me, which, to 
my forrow, has happened to ſome of our 
braveſt citizens at Corum But, ſince it 
has not been my lot to be with you, I wiſh 
* that I had been made privy to your coun- 


« cils ; for I could not poſſibly ſuſpe&, and * mv 


«ſhould fooner have believed any thing, 


« than that, for the good of the Republic, 


under ſuch a leader as you, we ſhould not 
be able to ſtand our ground in Hay: 
Nor do 1 now blame your conduct, but 
« lament the fate of the Republic; and, 
„though I cannot comprehend what it is 
< which you have followed, yet I am not 


< the leſs perſuaded that you have done no- 


* thing but with the greateſt reaſon. You 


© © remember, I believe, that my opinion al- 


„ 


© ways was, firſt, to preſerve peace, even bn 
bad conditions; then apqut leaving the 
« city ; for, as to 7taly, you never intimated. 
« x tittle to me about it; but I do not take 
upon myſelf to think that my advice 
* ought to have been followed : I 1 1 
«yours ; not that for the fake of the Re- 
public, of which I deſpaired, and which, 
«1s. now overturned, ſo as not to be Taiſed. 
up again without a civil and moſt perni- 
« czous war. I ſbught you 3 deſired to be 
« with you ; nor will Lomit the fieſt oppor- 
** tuhity which offers of effectiug u. 1 
4 eafily N through all this affair, 
„that I did bot ſatisfy thoſe who are fond 
of fighting: For I made no fcruple to 
© 6wn, that I wiſned for 8 ſo much 
«25 peace; not but that 1 had the fame 


_ < apprehenſſ6ns from it as they; but 1 


thought them more tolerable than a. civil 
er war: Then, after the war was begun, 
u hen I ſaw that conditions of peace were 
offered to you, and a full and hovoutable 


* 


id not do for the fake, 


«© with them: 


© anſwer given to them, I began to weigh 
and deliberate well upon my own con- 
duct, which, confidering your kindneſs, 
«* to me, I fancied that I ſhould eaſily ex- 
« plain to your ſatisfaction: I recollected 
* that I was the only man who, fer. te 
« greateft. /erwices lo the public, had ſuffered a. 
* moſt wretched and cruel puniſhment : That. 
er was the only ont, who, if I offended him, 
iT zo a0hom, at the very time when wwe were. 
sin arms againſt him, a fecond conſulſbip and 
lendid triumph were offired, ſhould be 
* involved again in all the ſame flruggles ; ſo 
* that my perſon ſeemed to ſtand always 
expoſed as a public mark to the inſults of 
e profligate citizens: Nor did I ſuſpect any 
"af hets things till I was openly threatened- 

: New was I fo much afraid of 


« power. to do. any. thing: But to thoſe 
17 7 55 1 can eaſily anſwer, 


ling io confider a little longer what wvas right 
ard fit fer him to du. — vili. 12. — © 
| | was 


& . 
Aa; 
*. 
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That, as he had not yet obtained an interview, his deſign was to come 


43 
was brought to Ceſar, who ſent him back to Pompey with this meſſage: VR: 20g- 
43, 


„to Brundu/ium, there to confer with him in relation to the common 403 Conf. 


<« ſafety ; becauſe they ſoon would be able to diſpatch, in a perſonal ——— 


< treaty, what, if managed 
into a tedious negociation. 
Opprus, that Pompey ſent back Magius, as ſoon as Cæſar arrived before 
Brunduſium, with ſome propoſals which we know nothing of; nor of 
thaſe in return which were then made by Cz/ar. Young Balbus was 
ſent alſo after the Conſul Lentulus, to endeavour to engage him to ſtay 
in Ttaly, and to return to the city, by the offer of every thing that could 
tempt him; and Cicero ſeems to think that Lentulus might have com- 
plied with the invitation, if Balbus and he had met; but the Conſul had 
ſailed before Balbus could come up with him. 


the intervention of others, might run 


9 


It appears, by a letter f Cæſar to 


In fine, Ceſar was ſo bent upon an accommodation, that, ſeeing Cz. de 


Magius v did not return to him, as he expected, he diſpatched Caninius Bell. 
: on 


1. 1. i- 


Rebilus, one of his Lieutenants, a relation and intimate friend of Scribo- 
nius Libo, to confer with him on the ſubject. His orders were to exhort 
Libo, in the moſt earneſt manner, to procure an interview between him 
and Pompey.: To repreſent to him that, by this means, peace might be 
concluded upon reafonable terms; and that the honour of it would re- 
dound to him by whoſe mediation both parties ſhould be prevailed with 
to lay down their arms. Libo, after conferring with Caninius, waited on 
Pompey, and returned with this anſwer: * That the Conſuls were ab- 
„ ſent, without whom Pompey had no power to treat of an accommo- 
dation.“ Pompey's averſion on all negociations was known to his 


+ 


* : 4, 
& 4.2% Deer 8 200 ATI TT e 


. 
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% On the geb of Marr, I artived at . t Magiur brought bim back no anſever 
** Brunduffum, and have inveſted it. Pom-.''** from: Bampęr 
* pey is within the place, He ent Magius * Cx/ar to Oppius and Balbut, which proves 
„td me, to treat of peace. 1 anſwered © the contrary. Pompey,” ſays he, has 
him as I thought proper. I wes Willing 4 
<« you ſhould be inftantly informed of this”. * and 7 have anfivered bim what 1 thought 
„When I ſhall have ang proſpect of b groger. It. is difficult to reconcile theſe 
«*« commodation, 7 will le 'ou Know with- © Fer erz. but by ſuppoſ 
<< ont loſs of time. Az Art, ix. 13. 1 Clar has nat been ſefupulo 
have no copy,“ ſays Cicero of the pro- © as tb farts in his Commentaries ; partieu- 
25 Na you aſk for, ſent by Caſar to the © larly in what regards the civil war. Af 
Conſuls and to Pompey: While I was upon i Pollio, who accompanied him in ſeve- 
the road, I ſent you thoſe brought by ral expeditions, expreſsly accuſed him of 
% Zgypra ; by which, I fappoſe, you may 
gather the ſubſtance of the others.” Ad rous, elevated foul, diſdained not to diſ- 
Att. ix. 15. * honour himſelf by falſehood, and to ſup- 
M. Crevier (Vol. XIII. p.255.) taking it © pres the truth in a work deſtined for poſ- 
for granted that Cæſar means to ſay in this terity.” The letter cited by M. Crewier, 
place that Magias was never ſent to him by and which is copied above, proves that 
Pompey e avery ſevere and haſtyreflexion Cæſar expected Magius again. His firſt 
upon his veracity. © Cu ¶ to uſe the words meſſage by him, when taken priſoner, was 
ofthishtorian] 


view; 


ce ſays, in his Commentaries, only in general terms, to demand an inter- 
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. 704: Party s? and, leſt the Conſuls ſhould e1 in one againſt his will, he 
4s. was all along very deſirous of ſending them out of tap. 
403 Conſ. C ſar ſat) down, on the ninib of March; before Brunduſium with fix 
B 5 — ; three of which were compoſed of veteran ſoldiers, and the reſt 
Bel. Civ. Of new levies drawn together upon his march. He had ſent Domitiuss 
Com. 1. i. troops directly from Corfinium, towards Sicily, not caring to bring them 
near Pompes quarters. The Conſuls had ſailed on the 4th with thirty 
cohorts, and there were ſtill twenty in the town with Pompry. Nor was 
it certainly Known whether he dontinued there for want of ſnipping to 
tranſport his troops, or with the deſign to keep poſſeſſion of Brunduſium, 
that he vip; wy maſter of the whole Adriatic lea, the fartheſt parts of 
Italy, and the country of Greece, in order to make war db be les the 
'Gulph. Cæſar, having loſt all hopes of an accommodation, and fearing 

that it was his intention to keep footing in ah, reſolved to puſtr thie 
war with vigour, and to deprive him of the advantages ie might reap 
from the port of Brunduſium. The following works were contrived: by 
bim for this purpoſe. He carried on a mole on each ſide of the haven 
where the entrance was narroweſt, and the water ſhallow. © But as this 
undertaking could not be carried quite acroſs the pert, by reaſon of the 
great depth of the ſea, he prepared dbuble floats of timber, xhirty feet 
ſquare, which were each ſecured by four anchors, vo enable them to re- 
ſiſt the fury of the waves. Theſe, which were to extend all che way 
between the two moles, were covered overtwith earth ' and faſcities; 
that the ſoldiers might paſs and repaſs with eaſe and have firm foeting 
to defend them. The front and ſides were ated with u paraget of 
hurdles ; and every fourth float had a tower of tw ſteries, the better 
to keep the enemies ſhips at a diſtance, and te guard the work from 

fire and the ſhocks of veſſelss. 3 5 e F 

Againſt theſe (preparations Pompey made uſe of ſeveral large ſhips, 
kick he * ranery three ſtories high; and, having Aeg kat | 

with engines and darts, he let them looſe upon Cæſar's floats in order to 
break through the ſtactado, and interrupt the progreſs af the works. 
Thus daily ſkirmiſhes happened with darts, arrows, and flings, at a 
—diſtance ; and Czſar had ſpent nine days in theſe works, and had half- 
fFrkniſned the ſtaccado, when the ſhips employed in the firſt embarkation 
were ſent back by the Conſuls. : Pompey,-either alarmed At Ceſar 8 
- works; or becauſe fromthe: firſt he had reſolved to abandon 7aly, im- 
metiately prepared to carry off the reſt of his forces: And, the better 
1d ſecure his retreat, and to hinder the enemy from breaking into the 


* view he made no pfopoſals. *Ce/ar has '* view, and de not deſpair of an accommo- 


«March ; and in it you wiſh for an inter- ( 16 any termi.: Ad. Att. vii. 115. 
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town during the embarkation, he walled up the gates, barricaded the Y-R-704- 
ſtreets, or cut ditehes acroſs them, which he filled with pointed ſtakes, 43. 
and covered with hurdles and earth. The two ſtreets which led to the 403 Conf. 
port, and which he left open for the paſſage of his men, were fortified —— 


with a double palifado of very ſtrong. well · ſnarpened ſtakes. After 


theſe precautions, he ordered the ſoldiers to embark in ſilence, having 


placed on the walls and towers ſome ſelect archers and lingers, who 
were to wait till all the troops had got aboard; and were then, upon a 

ſignal, given, to retire to ſome ſmall. ſhips, that waited: for them at a con- 

venient diſtance, | : ... | 5 3 Un 6 


The inhabitants of Brunduſium, diſſatisfied with Pompey's ſoldiers, 
and provoked by the damage done to their town; by his works, found 
means to give notice to Cz/ar of his departure, from the tops of their 

houſes. He immediately upon this intelligence ordered ſcaling- ladders 
to be prepared, and the ſoldiers to repair to their arms, that he might 


not loſe any opportunity of acting. Pompey. weighed anchor a little be- 


fore night, and gave the ſignal for recalling the ſoldiers that were upon 
the walls, who retired with all poſſible expedition to the ſhips prepared 
for them. At the ſame time the, ſcaling-ladders were applied to the 
. walls, and Cæſar's troops entered the town: But, being informed by the 
Brunduſſaus Of the ſnares and ditches provided for them by the enemy, 


they were obliged to take a circuit; which gave Pompey time enough to 


put to ſęea. Two tranſports only, impeded by Cæſar's mole, were taken 
- with the goops;oncboand. „ cfg ny kg dt lot gt 

Thus Pompey, on the 2th of March,: abandoned all Zaly to his ri- 
val. IT is The opinion ef many, that he ſaw from the beginning he 
ſhould be reduced to this neceſſity; but had kept the ſecret to himſelf, 
and had humoured his party in the contrary notion, often talking big 


to keep up their ſpirits. In this view, after the deſertion of Labienus, 


--he;wrote to Cicero, that in a few days he would have a firm army, with 
Which he would march again{tiCe/ar into Picenum; ſo that the Se- 
nate might have an opportunity of returning to the city Cicero 
may be quoted as of this Opinion. In a letter to Atticus, he writes to 


dhe ue purpoſe: . Pompey and Cæſar are rivals in power—— Ad. Au. 
not abandon Rome becauſe it was untenable, nor 7taly be- mi. 12. 


FHHompey di 
s caule he was driven out of it; it had all along been his intention to 

„ move earth and ſea, to rouſe barbarous monarchs, to introduce the 
e troops of barbarous nations into #aly, and to levy numerous armies. 

c He — many to ſecond him in what he has long thirſted for, a ſpecies 
of Sylla's tyranny.” But Cicero writes not always to his friend his 
real ſentiments; he ſays and unſays: He is now all love, and the mo- 
ment after all indignation. He begins the tenth letter of the ninth 


book with theſe. words: „I have nothing to write to you; becauſe, 


45 


« ſince I anſwered, yours, the day before yeſterday, I have had no freſh | 


< intelligence, - But as fretting not only keeps me from ſleeping, but 


— 


Bef. Chr. 
48. 6 


V. R. ze, gives me the greateſt pain while I am awake; I ſet myſelf down to 


cribble ſomewhat or other, in which I have no manner of meaning, but 


403 Conſ. fg conver/e as it were with you, who. are my only comfort.” And I do not 
— perceive any thing in the hiſtory of the commencement of this war, but 


what convinces me that Pompey thought himſelf capable of defending 
Jtaly; in which opinion he was certainly confirmed by Labienus, who 
would never have quitted Cæſar, if he had thought otherwiſe. He 
gave the ſtrongeſt aſſurances to his 1 before the rupture, that Ceſar 
would never dare to proceed in an haſtile manner; and that, if he was 
mad enough to do ſo, he held him in the utmoſt contempt. He had 
provided himſelf with two legions of veteran troops, and ordered levies 
all over zaly ſufficient to form eight other legions: And he ſent his 
Officers with troops to ſtop Cæſar's progreſs. But he was greatly diſ- 
appointed in every thing he rehed upon, and his ſpirits were ſunk by 
theſe diſappointments. The ſudden panic that feized the town on the 
firſt news of Gz/ar's march, and made the two Conſuls and all the Sena- 
tors of Pompey's faction fly out of it, put a ſtop to all levies there. In 
the ſouthern parts, on whoſe affection Pompey depended ſo much, the 
levies went on but ſlowly: The people ſhewed a great back wardneſs to 
enliſt. The northern parts ſhewed themſelves, contrary to his expecta- 
tion, to be in Cæſar's intereſt, and ſurrendered to him upon the firſt 
ſummons: Even many towns declared for him before they were ſum- 
moned. The Pompeian Commanders were deſerted every-where by 
their troops, which inſpired Pompey with a juſt diffidence of the two 
legions that had been taken from Cæſar; and which conſtituted, in rea- 
lity, his chief ſtrength. Laſtly, Cæſar's aſtoniſning celerity baffled all 
his attempts to preſerve 7zaly : For, from his ſetting out at Ravenna 
with one legion, though he was forced to take in all ehe great towns 
on his road, and ſpent ſeven days before Corfinium, and nine before 
Brunduſium; yet in two months he marched: the whole length of Haly, 
entered Brunduſium with ſix legions, and was maſter of four more at leaſt 
in different part of che cao] i. 
A very ingenious and juſtly-admired writer, to whoſe performance 
ve are much indebted,; but to whoſe ee we are not always 
diſpoſed to ſubſcribe, ſpeaks in the following manner of Cars 
enterpriſe: If we conſider the famous paſſage of the Rubicon, ab- 
< ſtractedly from the event, it ſeems to have been ſo hazardous and deſ- 
c perate, that Pompey might reaſonably contemn the thought of it, as 
< of an attempt too raſh for any prudent man to venture upon. If 
<< Cæſars view indeed had been to poſſeſs himſelf only of Italy, there 
<<. could have been no difficulty in it : His army was undoubtedly the beft 
<6 which was then in the world; fluſhed with victory, animated with 
<6. zeal for the perſon of their General, and an overmatch for any which 
could be brought againſt it into the field: But this» ſingle army was 
<< all that he had to truſt to; he had no reſource: The loſs of one battle 


© was 
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< was certain ruin to him; and yet he muſt neceſſarily run the riſk of L. R. 704. 
many before he could gain his end: For the whole Empire was armed - 9s 
95 _ him; every province offered. a freſh enemy, and a freſh field 403 Cond. 
of action, where he was like to be expoſed to the fame danger as on. 
< the plains of Pharſalia. But, above all, his enemies were maſters of 
< the ſea, ſo that he could not tranſport his forces abroad without the 
hazard of their being deſtroyed by a ſuperior fleet, or of being 
<« ſtaryed at land by the difficulty of conveying ſupplies and proviſions. 
< to them: Pompey relied chiefly on this ſingle circumſtance, and was 
* perſuaded that it muſt neceſſarily determine the war in his favour ; 
* So that it ſeems ſurpriſing how ſuch a ſuperiotity of advantage, in the 
hands of ſo great a Commander, could poſſibly fail of fucceſs ; and 
© we muſt admire rather be fortune, than the conduct of Cæſar, for car- | 
- ce Ying himſelf ſafe through all theſe difficulties to the poſſeſſion of the | 
| % Empire.“ | Ee PA | 5 6 1 
i But it muſt be remembered, on the other hand, that a certain deſtruc- | f 5 
tion would have attended Cæſar, if he had ſubmitted to the decree made 1 
againſt him by the Senate. He would thereby have been diſarmed "Bl 
at once, and reduced to the condition of a private citizen : And Pom- 1 
pey, with all the power of the State in his hands, would eaſily have di- 1 
1 
| 
ö 


— 
F —_ 
* * 


appointed him of the conſulſnip. He intended, it is certain, to do ſo, 
and even to bring him to trial, as Cato and others were continually 
threatening him: And, of this laſt circumſtance, Czfar, according to 
Suetonius, Was really apprehenſive. © He engaged in the war,” fays Suet. in 
that hiſtorian,” '* becauſe he was afraid of being called to an account for Ct. 39- in 
< what he had done in his firſt conſulſhip, contrary to the religion, the 41 
laws, and the authority of the Tribunes: For Cato often declared, and 19 
„with an oath too, that he would impeach him as ſoon as he diſbanded | 
<< his army: And it was commonly talked, that, if he returned a private 
«© perſor, be Would, like Milo, be tried with a guard to attend the Court. 
„This circumſtance Ainius Polliv has confirmed, when he ſays that 
e Cæſar, upon viewing his enemies ſlaughtered and put to flight upon 
<« the plains of Phar/alia, ſpoke theſe words: They would have it ſo : I 

* Caius Ceſar, who have performed ſuch great things, muſt have undergone 
e A ſentence of condemnation, had I not deſired the aſſiſtance of my ariny.* 

If it was fo evident, [as Dr. Middleton will have it] that Pompey could 

not defend 1:aly, this threw at once an immenſe power into Cz/ar's 
hands, and put him in poſſeſſion of the fortunes of all his enemies: 
Which conſideration he might think ſufficient to induce them not to 
purſue their ſcheme of depriving him of his government; and it cer- 
tainly would have had this effect, if Pompey had not deceived the Senate 
by aſſuring them that he had an army ſufficient to defend the city. 
This is very plain from the many reproaches which were thrown on 
Pampey, when things went contrary to the general expectation. 

„ hy 5 Cæſar, 
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Y.R.704- Ceſar, with an army of martial and experienced ſoldiers, and poſſeſſed 
* of Nah, Gaul, and the adjacent iſlands, was an overmatch for the reſt of 
403 Conf. the world. For what was the fighting world? Truly, ſix legions of 


veterans in Spain, and an army of new levies out of 7taly and the orien- 
tal provinces, with two legions that had ſerved under Cæſar, and three 
more diſperſed in Aa. But Ceſar, it is ſaid, muſt run the riſk of many 
battles, all the empire was armed, and every province offered a freſh field of 
action: This, however, was not the caſe : It was, on the contrary, moſt 
evident from the beginning, that one general engagement would decide 
the fate of the two Chiefs; and, with regard to the provinces, it muſt 


be obſerved, that they were quite indifferent; in the quarrel, and could 


not ſtop, if they intended it, the progreſs of the conqueroe. 
In fine, Cicero does not always repreſent Cæſar's enterpriſe as a kind of 


madneſs. Here is his account to his friend Atticus :I perceive Ceſar 


< to be very ſtrong in infantry, in cavalry, in ſhipping, and in auxiliary 
„ Gauls ; whoſe numbers Matius, I believe, exaggerated, when he ſaid 
* they had offered to maintain for him, at their own expence, ten thou- 
<« ſand foot, and ſix thouſand horſe. - But, ſuppoſing this to be a vaunt, 


< yet it is certain that he is very ſtrong ; and he will not, like Pompey, 
© be obliged to maintain his forces upon extraordinary im for he 


<« will have the riches of all Rome at his command: And add to this 
% Cz/ar's enterpriſing ſpirit, and the weakneſs of our Patriots, who are 
„ grieved at war for no other reaſon, than becauſe, they have incurred 
<« Czfar's reſentment. ——Czſfar, however, has been more moderate than 


| c he appeared to be at ſetting out, and the common people have Joſt 


<« the great affection they had for Pompey, and ſeem fond of him. 
<< The ſituation therefore of Ceſar is ſuch, that, ſuppoſing he cannot 
“ conquer, yet I cannot ſee how be can be canquered. I do not under- 
&« ſtand whom you call Patriots: I know of none: I mean I know of 
ce no order of men deſerving that appellation : Take them man by man, 
tt they are very worthy gentlemen: But, in civil diſſenſions, we are to 
<« look for patriotiſm in the conſtituent members of the Body Politic. 
« Do you look for it in the Senate? Let me aſk you by whom were 
tc the provinces left without governors ?——Do you look for patriotiſm 
<« among the farmers of the revenue? Alas ! they never were ſteady, 
<< and now they are. entirely devoted to Ceſar. Do you look for it in our 
e trading, or in our landed intereſt ?, They are fondeſt of peace. Can 
c you imagine that they have any terrible apprehenſions of living under 
& a monarchy; they, to whom all forms of government are indifferent, 
4 provided they enjoy their caſe ?!—— When his ſtream of power was 
<< weak, it might have been eaſily ſtopt. But now he is maſter of 


4 eleven legions [of veterans] and as much cavalry as he pleaſes to draw 
«© into the field. Think upon the towns beyond the Po, the mob of Rome, 


wh upon ſo great @ majority of the Tribunes, upon a profligate riſing 6 
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* boldneſs to execute.” 


: | 8. 
<« It was with reluctance I undertook that commiſſion at Capua; 21 Conſ. 

not that I would have declined it, had we been acting upon any I 

* concert: But J could ſee no declared, fincere concern for their country vi. 3. 


e in any of our public bodies; nor, in reality, among private perſons. Our 


e Patriots were without ſpirit and activity, as uſual, and as I had fore- 
<« ſeen; while the mob diſcovered a manifeſt bias to Ceſar ; and moſt of 


e them were fond of a change.” Theſe extracts from Cicero ſeem to 
contain a very natural and true deſcription of the times ; and this de- 
ſcription leads us to conſider the juſtice of Pompey's or Cæſar's cauſe. 


The ingenious author above-cited has given his deciſion on this Miaal. * 
head, in the following paſſage from Cicero; which we muſt beg leave 6 


ſpeaking of Cæſar] your government ten years, not granted to you by the 


Senate, but extorted by violence and faction: [Was not this the caſe with 


every other grant at this time? Was the Gabinian, or the Manilian, or 
the Meſſian law, more legally prefetred? The government of Gaul was 
given to Cæſar by a law of the people, which the Senate thought fit to 
confirm by a decree of their own] he full term is expired, not of the law, 
but of your licentious will : But allow it to be a law; [Cicero allowed it 
to have been ſuch, and voted for it; and he himſelf engaged Cælius to 
propoſe,” in favour of Cæſgar, another bill to diſpenſe with his preſence 


in fuing for the conſulate during the continuance of the law in queſ- 


tion} it is not decreed, that jou muſt have à ſucceſſor: [By whom ? By 
the people? No: By a decree of the Senate? No: For the Tribunes 


interpoſed :_By a vote of the Senate? Yes : But of the Senate awed il- 
legally by the power of Pompey] you refuſe; and ſay, Have ſome regard 
to me: Do you firſt ſhew your regard to us: Will you” pretend to keep an 
army longer than the people ordered, and contrary to #he will of the Senate? 


To this paſſage from Cicero Dr. Middleton has added: But Czſar's 


e ſtrength lay not in the goodneſs of his cauſe, but of his troops: 


«© —— The' flight of the Tribunes gave him a plauſible handle to be- 
„ gin, and ſeemed to ſanctify his attempt; but his real motive, ſays 
4 Plutarch in Aut.] was the ſame that animated Cyrus and Alexander 
before him to diſturb the peace of mankind; the unquenchable thirſt 


of Empire, and the wild ambition of being the greateſt man in the 


world; which was not poſſible, till Pompey was firſt deſtroyed.” 
In this ſtate of the merit of Cæſar's cauſe, we have two aſſertions. 
which require a particular conſideration. It is affirmed, that the full 
term appointed for Cz/ar's government of Gaul was expired; and that 
he continued to hold his province againſt law in defiance of the Senate 


and of the people of Rome: And Dr. Middleton has faid, in another p. 


place, that the 1ſf of March of the year 503 was the term preſcribed to 
it by law. Secondly, Cæſar is condemned as guilty of an impudent 
Vol. IV. os ME EE 7 "and 
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60 ration, upon a General, with ſuch ſagacity to eontrive, and ſuch g 


7. 
| : Ad Att, 
to accompany with our remarks. You have held | Cicero had been vi. 9. 
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Ba 704. and treacherous behaviour in not obeyi g the orders of the Senate. 
el cur. Now, as to the firſt point, Dr. Mid 0 is certainly miſtaken, and 
403 Con contradiets Cicero himſelf, when he ſuppoſes, that Cz/ar's government 
: was to laſt but eight years, and ended on the ef March, 703. Dio 
' 39 © Cafſines indeed Nt" that Cæſar's government was only prolonged to him 
for three years; but hel is in t us contradicted by every other hiſto- 
rian, and by ibdubjrable fact. Cæſar, in his harangue to his ſoldiers 
at Ravenna; tells them, tha Uiby had ſerved under him for nine years; 
and'itappears'by. what he mentions foon afterwards, that, beyond the 
period fixed by the decree of the Senate for diſbanding his forces, there 
wanted fx months to complere the time allotted ro him by law. The 
complaints of the Tribunes of the people againſt the Senate, for pre- 
| tending to abrogate alaw'of the people, were evidently grounded upon 

this duppoſition. What could mean the Privilege granted him, in 

the year 7017 When Pompey was ſole Conſul, / ſuing for the Fs Ip in 

bis abſence, if his government was to expire before he could legally pre- 

ſent himſelf as/a Candidate? And it would have expired, if it Ma not 

been . In er fee cero'owns,"in other places, that t Ceſar had 

Ad an lawn his fide: Yer, fach iis the General we are eirher to encounter, 
rü. 7. Of We are to grariff bitt u tet Be thy already claim by lat. n And 
NMonfeur Abbe 3 le has ihds ret jarked 2 the p e age of ene 

ans only 


eb eleties of che Were endete ad tas the 1175 0 mic 9 7 on- 
0ſent ko leave it, in order to 0 in petfon, as 
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-. xaQer and 4c to make bad 925 rs worſe, at laſt che Senate, 5 any notice taken 
* conduit of 4b f. be peppi bf 63 Vang 1 s oi a, came to this bold reſolution, 


Gderedfrom 4e that Cisſar % bal fm Bi a tet thin 1 25 of be declared an 
in . enemy, Sec. Does not the very menace in this Vote imply a doubt 


dy Dr. or a enſion of its not being obeyed And whence could that 


Middleton, doubt come but from à conſciouſneſs 7 Their ſeverity in Jaking bis 


P. 133. 4 commuid from Cefar,” before th? time e 1 legal duration was expired ? 


« Was this a treatment that the high f. irit of Ceſar could comply 
< ut or quietly bear? Or, indeed, if he would have borge i it, where, 
At 
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1 01:6 8 0% Do, 1ad that been their caſe, had they,been their 
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i Cicero, we may remember, in the | account, he SYS of his interview via. cr 
1555 Pomp , tells us, that, as to public affairs, Pompey. talked in ſuch a Chap. I. 
ain, as if a; war was inevitable, without giving the leaſt hopes of an c- 


V hile ſuch [continues our Lavrear] was the ai 


* 


e 


| difpolition of Pom - Cibber, p. a 
hs mind, we can be ng longer in doubt from whenee came this 16. 

Thus the governinent de jure having utterly loſt its power, be 

« only debateabſe queſtion now was, whether Pompey. or Ceſar ſhould |. \ 


{s 


be the ſole goyernor de. faclo. A melancholy election for liberty! 
« Nor had it a better appearance to Cicero, who tells us, bat, which. = 
« fide. ſerver got the better, the war muſt neceſſarily end in tyranny z, the 
<« only difference was, that, if their enemies conquered, bey ſhanld le pro- 
RN os ne OT AUR 
This being the moſt equal light that the cauſe of Pompey or of 
| « Ceſar can ſtand in, we mult either ſuppoſe, that, had Czar, in obe- 
; | H 2 dience 
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The Roman Hiftory. Book X. 


F. R. 204. 0 dience to the Senate, diſbanded his army, the public liberty would 
* « have been of courſe reſtored; or that, if it would not, (as there is 


e tc not the moſt diſtant pretence 10 ſay it would) it then muſt follow, that, 


<« whether Pompey or Ceſar had prevailed, it could have wrought no 


different conſequence to the Roman liberty; the ruin of which, under 
e the ſole dominion of either, ' muſt (as Cicero confeſſes) have been 


ce equally inevitable: Let this be granted, and neither the virtue, nor 
ce the critical learning of poſterity, will ever think this cauſe a diſpu- 


table point, or give the leaſt preference to the pretenſions of either 
« of theſe celebrated competitors. Tis true, they may tell us, that 
e Pompey had the fairer appearance in the Senate's ſupport, Yes, but in 


< nothing more than appearance; not by their free and independent 


«© choice, but by the palpable terror of his arms; nor from their opinion 
of his better intentions to the public, than they conceived of Cz/ar's ; 


e but the plain truth is, that, in this ſituation, they rather choſe to let 


« Pompey's orders ſeem to be their own, than that any thing ſhould 


. < appear to be tranſacted without their authority. If Cæſar then was 
not ſo tame as the Senate in yielding up his liberty, or refuſed: to 


< obey the mandate of an intimidated authority; rather chooſing, if 
< he could not live like a Roman, to die like Cæſar: Will this ſtand 
cc in no excuſe for him? Or, will it be too partially favourable, 


_ * ſhould we call his ſlighting ſuch a Senate an almoſt laudable ambi- 


cc tion? For never ſurely can it be urged that Ciſar*s. diſabeying them 
cas a more criminal infringement of ibe public liberty than 4vas Pompey's 


ee keeping them in fear of him. And yet, again, if the preſumption of 


< either their diſobeying or commanding could be mitigated hy appear 
s ances, Cæſar, by bis offering to lay down bis arms, provided Pompey might 
cc be under the ſame obligation at the ſame time, made an advancement to 
c the Patriot, which Pomety had not virtue enough to diſſemble.. And 
tc though it may have been objected, that this compliance of Cz/ar 
* was all, but grimace, without the leaſt intention of his making it 
„ good; yet, as this is but an imaginary charge, it ought at leaſt to 
<< have been brought to a proof before Cæſar could be juſtly con- 
« demned upon it. But Pompey's abſolutely, and, withous heſitation, re- 


- ** fuſing, the propoſal, was an open declaration, that no peaceable terms ſhould 


* Prevail upon him to part with a grain of his pawer., While Pompey, 


therefore, lies under this imputation, he ſtands in a leſs favourable 


< light, or was, rather, a more notorious offender than Cæſar.“ 


Ar 5 


Cæſar, after fettling every thing in the South of Italy, and taking meaſures 
zo ſecure Sicily and Sardinia, ſets out for Rome. In his way, be has a 
conference with Cicero, who ſoon after retires to Pompey's camp. At 

8 | | Rome, 


Chap. III. The. Civil War. 53 1 
| TE "© WM 

' S ; „ 82 2 57. | 1 
Rome, be ſeizes the public trcaſure; and, finding the Senate unwilling to Cs. | 
alt any part, be takes upon himſelf the public adminiſtration. After a i 
ay of ſix or ſeven days, he ſets out for Spain. * | | n 
| (CESAR was very ſenſible, that, to put a ſpeedy end to the war, v.R. 504. 1 
the beſt plan he could follow was to paſs the ſea immediately, and Bef. Chr. 1 


endeavour to come up with Pompey, and the Conſuls in their preſent 4 Con. 
defenceleſs ſtate; before they could draw the tranſmarine forces toge - 
ther. But the execution of this defign was at preſent abſolutely im- 
practicable; for all the ſhips had been carried off the coaſt; and to 
gather others from Picenum, Sicily, and the coaſts. of Gaul, was a te- 
dious buſineſs, and in the winter ſeaſon ſubject to great uncertainty. 
Dreading therefore this delay and loſs of time, he determined to go to 
Spain, whither alſo a very intereſting conſideration called him. It ap- 
peared of dangerous conſequence to ſuffer a veteran army to ſtrengthen 
themſelves in his rival's intereſt, by new levies, of horſe. and foot, and 
to prepare a Ture reſource for their General, when driven out of Greece 
and Aſia: And he could never have a more favourable opportunity of 
conquering Spain, and the legions there, than when Pompey was at 
; ſuch, a diſtance from them, and unable to give them any aſſiſtance. 
He reſolved therefore upon this expedition, ſaying, be wquld go firſt 10 
find an army without a General, and then return to a General without an 
army. It is commonly ſuppaſed, ant nee a capital error Middl. p. 
in not going to Spain, and in neglecting to put himſelf at the head of the 118. 
beſt troops he had, in a country devoted to his intereſt, and commodious 3 
for the operations of his naval force; and Cicero is cited, as being ſo 
much of this opinion, that, when he firſt heard of Þ ompey's reſolution to 


go to Greece, he called it mon/irons.. But it is to Xe conſidered, that 
Pompey had at this, time no fleet in readineſs ;. and, if he had, ſailed for 
Spain directly, he wquld not have had influence enough in the Eaſt to 
have raiſed the fleets and armies, which, by his preſence there, he was 
enabled to collect. Cæſar would have been before- hand with him; 
and, by tranſporting a few legions into Greece, would have awed all the 
States of the Eaſt, who were moſt of them yery indifferent about this 
_ quarrel ; And Pompey,.in.the. mean time, would have been cooped. up 
- Spain, and precluded from every province of the Empire, beſides 
Africa. e | | br Tg: 
Cz/ar,. before he left Brunduſſum, ſent orders to all the municipal Cc. de 
towns upon the ſeveral coaſts to aſſemble all the veſſels they could, Bl. Civ. 
and ſend them to that port: And, knowing of what importance it was 
to his credit, that 7a ſhould be abundantly. ſupplied with proviſions, 
which Pompey was determined to cut off by every poſſible method. 
nin) ²³ð Se Any, wle the 
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IX 706: he immediately difpatched Vakrius, one of his Lieutenants, into Sar- 


dinia, with one legion; and Curio into öiciiy with three; commanding. 


403 2 him, as ſoon as he had maſtered this iſland, to paſs over into Africa. 


Ad Att. 


. 


Ad Att. 


c. 19. 


+ Att. 
1 | 


Then, having put his legions into winter- quarters in the towns along 
the coaſt, al Mende , Tarentum, Sipontum, and other places, in ſuch 
a manner as tofloek up alhthe paſſages by ſea,” and having ordered le- 
vies over the whole country, he ſet out for Rome. 

In the midſt of his military operations; he had neglected means of 


| gaining ver to his party all thoſe who were net his avowed enemies. 


As ſoon a8 he was informed that the Senators had left Rome, he wrote 
to many of them to return, and deſired Tyebutius to write to Cicero to 
beg of him not to abſent himſelf from the eity: And, after Cicero Had. 


left it, he employed all their common friends to uſe their endeavours. 


to induce him to-imitate\the conduct of ſome other Con ſulars, Who had 


determined to; preſerve a neutrality. Cicero, upon theſe applications,. 


keeping at; a diſtance from Pompey, Cæſar imagined they had made an 


Middl. p. 


_ 


impreſſion upon him; and he began to attempt another point with 
him, viz. ta penſuade bim 10 come bach 40 Rome, and afift in ibè Counrils 


ile Senate, which he deſigned to ſummom at his return from follow- 
ing Pompey. With this view, in the hurry. of his märeh towards. 


| I e- IE Ceſar ſeni him the fallowingy letter. 0 vic Jon? 


Ad Att. 
Ix. 6. 
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the moſt venerable, the moſt ſacred 


there is nothing more unnatural than not . from Alaramdrim | Colchis,) Tyre, Side 


to aſſiſt our parents, yet * the leaders « Hradut, Cyprus, ' 7 Lycia, Rhodes, 


« of it taken their meaſures for . 242 7 « Chios, Bixantium, Hos, Miletus, Smyrna, 


and Coos, is deſigned to intercept the pro- 
parents, I mean their country. "My op © <c:yifions of 7/aly,. and to coaſts of 
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| Crenno, Emperor, to. o Casa. Emperot.” 


WL UPON reading your letter, delivered to me by Furnius, in which V. R. 704. 
“you preſſed me to come to the city, I did. not: ſo much wonder at aan 
<< what. you chere intimated, of your deſire toſuſe my advice and autbo- 403 ; Conſ. 


<.y;;y,, but was at a leſs to find out what you? meant by my iutereſt 
s and efiftance Yet I flattered myſelfiimo'a'perfuaſion, that, out of 
<< your, admirable. and fingular wiſdom, you were deſirous. to enter into 


* ſome meaſures for eſtabliſhing the peace and concord of the city:; 


* 


and in that caſe I looked upen my temper and character as fit e- 
«© nough to be employed in ſuch a dellberation. If the caſd be fo, and 
< you have any concern for the ſafety: of our friend POE I, and of 
<< reconciling him to your ſelf, and 10 the Repuôlic, yu will certainly find 
4 no man more proper for ſuch a work than I am, who, from the 
* very firſt, have always been the adviſer of peace both to him and 
c the Sonate; and, ſince this recourſe to arms, have not meddled with 


. any part of the war, but 4hought yon to be reatly-injired by it, while 


<<, yonr | enemies and enviers were attempling 1d deprive [you of. Hoſe honours 


e which the:Reman, People; bad granted you." But as at that time 1 Was 
< not only a fayourer of your dignity, but an enedurager alſo of others 


er to aſſiſt you in it; ſo now the dignity of Pompey greatly affects me: 


ce For many yea I made choice af you two, with whom to cul- 
Ball I and to be, as I now am, moſt ſtrictly 


< tivate a particu 


united. Wherefore 1 


Sof you, or rather heg and tmplote with 


1] 
— 


00 all my prayers, that in che hurry of your cafes, you would indulge a 
< moment ag this, FTA how by your eee be permitted 
< to ſthew, myſelf, an * grateful, pious man, in remembering an 


< act of the e greareſt kindneſs to me, If this; related only to myſelf, I 
45 old hope ſti ee it from vou: But. it concerns, I think, 
40 2 Your hopour.cand. the Republic, that by your means I ſhould 
be allowed to continue in a fituation: the beſt adapted to promote the 
Ne of you two, as well as s the general concord; of al the citizens. 


I had ſent my thanks to you before on the account of Tentulus ; 
*<« for giving ſafety to him ho had given it to me; yet, upon reading 


his letter, in which he expreſſes the moſt grateful-ſenſe of your:libe- 
e rality, I took myſelf to have received the ſame grace from you, 
„which he had done: Towards whom, if by this you percei re me to 
<c. be grateful, let it be 8 T veſeech 206 that 1 Fore AF too 
0 towards e 99 oh | 
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The Ronan Hiſtory, Bock X. 


, 


« lication of it, for he himſelf had given ſe- 


„ veral copies of it; and, conſidering what 
had fince happened, was pleaſed to have 
« it known to the world how much he had 
always been inclined to peace; and, that 
in urging Cæſar to ſave his country, he 
«© thought it his buſineſs to uſe fuch ex- 


preſſions as were the moſt likely to gain 


« authority with him, without fearing to be 
thought guilty of flattery, in urging him 


i to an act for which he would gladly have 


*« thrown himſelf even at his feet.“ | 

. He received, another letter on the ſame 
ſubject, and about the ſame time, written 
jointly by Balbus and Oppius, two of Cz/ar's 
chief conſidents: The advice, not only of 
« little. men, ſuch as we are, but even of the 
„ greateſt, is generally weighed, not by the 
intention of the giver, but the event; 
«« yet, relying on your humanity, we will 
* | wy you what we take to be the beſt in 
69 Caſe about which, you. wrote to us; 
< which, though it ſhould not be found pru- 


« dent, yet certainly flows from the utmoſt 


« fidelity and affecłion to you. If we did 
« not, know: from Caſar himiel, that, as 
« ſoon as he comes to Nome, he will do 
«* what in our judgment we think he ought 
e to do, treat about a reconciliation 'be- 
«tween him and Pampey, we; ſhould 
© over exhorting you to come and take a 
4e part in thoſe deliberations ; that, by your 
, help, who have a ftri& friendſhip with 


t them both; the whole affair may be ſettled - 


„with eaſe and dignity: Or, if, on the 
«* contrary, we believed that Cæſar would 
«© not do it, and knew that he was reſolved 
66 
«try tu perſuade you to take arms againſt 
% man to whom you have the greateſt ob- 
* ligations, in the ſame manner as we have 
always intreated you, not to fight againſt 
'« Cz/ar.- But, ſince, at preſent, we can 
<< only gueſs, rather than know what Cæſar 
„will do, we have nothing to offer but 
« this, that it does not ſeem agreeable to 
9 mw dignity, or your fidelity, ſo well 
* known to all, when you are intimate with 
them both, to take arms againſt either; 
and this we do not doubt but Cz/ar, ac- 
*« cording to his humanity, will highly ap- 
prove: Yet, if you judge proper, we 


„ arms a 


that you will per 
ive 


will „ at the time of Miles trial, with 


Y: R. 704- In his way to Rome, Cæſar had a conference with Cicero, at Formiz, 
on the 29 of March; of which, the latter gives the following account 


to 


« write to him, to let us know what he will 
& really do about it; and, if he returns us 
*« an anſwer, we will preſently ſend you no- 
*« tice what we think of it, and give you 
© our word, that we will adviſe only, what 
te e take to be moſt ſuitable to your ho- 


* nour, not to.Cz/ar's views; and are per- 


% ſuaded that Cæſar, out of his indulgence. 
eto Ins friends, will be pleaſed at: 8 
Ad Att. ix. 8. This joint letter was followed 

by a ſeparate one from Balbus: Imme- 
« diately after I had ſent the common letter 
* from Oppius. and myſelf, I received one 

* from Cæſar, of which I have ſent you a 


copy; whence you will perceive how de- 
* firous he is of peace, and to be reconciled 


e with Pompey, and how far removed from 
« all thoughts of cruelty. It gives me an 
« extreme joy, as it certainly ought to do, 
« to ſee him in theſe ſentiments. As to 
«yourſelf, your fidelity, and your piety, I 


am entirely of the: ſame mind, my dear 


% Cicero, with you, that you cannot, conſiſ- 
« tently with your character and duty, bear 
rainſt a man, to whom you declare 
«« yourſelf ſo greatly obliged ; that Cæſar 
« will approve this reſolution, I certainly 
% know, from his fingular humanity ; and 

fraly Ktisfy Rim, by 
% taking no part in the war againſt him, 


nor joining: yourſelf, to his adverſaries 3 


« This he wil think ſufficient, vor only 
« from you, a perſon of ſuch dignity and 
« ſplendor; but has allowed it even to me, 


„ not to be found in that camp, which is 


likely to be formed againſt Lentulus and 


that he W: ' * Pompey, from whom J have received the, 
a war with Pompey, we ſhould never 


« greateſt obligations: It was enough, he 
„ ſaid, if I performed NA to him in the 
<< city and the gown, which I might perform 
c alſo to them, if I thought fit; wherefore I 
% now manage all Lentulus's affairs at Rome, 
and diſcharge my duty, my fidelity, my 
«« piety to them both: Yet, in truth, I do 
ce not take the hopes of an accommodation, 
though now ſo low, to be quite deſperate, 
« fince Cæſar is in that mind in which we 
© ought to with him: One thing would 
« pleaſe me, if you thought it proper, that 
« you would write to him; and deſire a 
« guard from him, as you did from Pompey, 
my ap- 
66 pro- 
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to his friend Atticus. ** My diſcourſe with him, fays he, was ſuch as V. R. 704. 
* would rather make him think well of me than thank me. I ſtood 43. 
<« firm in refuſing to go to Rome; but was deceived in expecting to 403 Conf. 


e find him eaſy ; for I never ſaw any one leſs ſo: He was condemned, 
< he ſaid, by my judgment; and, if I did not come, others would be 
& the more backward : I told him that their caſe was very different 
e from mine. After many things ſaid on both ſides, he bad me come, 
% however, and try to make peace: Shall I do it, ſays I, in my own 
« way ? Do you imagine, replied he, that I will preſcribe to you? I 
ce will move the Senate then, ſays I, for a decree againſt your going to 
Spain, or tranſporting your troops into Greece, and ſay a great deal be- 
« ſides in bewailing the caſe of Pompey : I will not allow, replied he, 
<« ſuch things to be ſaid : So I thought, ſays I, and for that reaſpn will 
ce not come; becaufe I muſt either ſay them, and many more, which I 
e cannot help ſaying, if J am there, or not come at all. The reſult 
cc was, that, to ſhift off the diſcourſe, he wiſhed me to conſider of it; 
&* which J could not refuſe to do, and ſo we parted. I am perſuaded, 
« that he is not pleaſed with me; but I am pleaſed with myſelf ; which 
J have not been before of a long time. As for the reſt ; good Gods, 
« what a crew he has with him! What a helliſh band, as you call 
« them What a deplorable affair! What deſperate troops! 
«© What a lamentable thing, to ſee Servius's ſon, and Titinius's, with 
many more of their rank in- that camp, which beſieged Pompey ! He 
ce has ſix legions ; wakes at all hours; fears nothing; I ſee no end of 
« this calamity. - His declaration at the laſt, which f bad almoſt forgot, 
© was odious ; that, if he was not permitted to uſe my advice, he would 
e uſe fuch as he could get from others, and purſue all meaſures that 
c Were for hn. fervice.?? . | 

Cicero fancied to himſelf, that Cæſar deemed his preſence in the city as 
of the greateſt importance to his cauſe, and meant to get a deciſion from 
him, that, in the abſence of the Conſuls, the Aſſembly for the elections 


— mma 


< probation : I will undertake for him, if 
« I rightly know Cz/ar, that he will ſooner 
« pay a regard to your dignity, than to his 
« own intereſt. How prudently I write 
te theſe things, I know not; but this I cer- 
<« tainly know, that, whatever I write, 1 
„write out of a ſingular love and affection 
to you; for, let me die, ſo as Cz/ar may 
cc but live) if I have not fo t an eſteem 
< for you, that few are equally dear to me. 
* When you have taken. any reſolution in 
« this affair, I wiſh that you would let me 
© know it, for | am exceedingly ſollicitous 
% that you ſhould diſcharge your duty to 
«© them both, which in truth I am conhdent 


«« you will diſcharge.” Dr. Midaleton is of 


Vor. IV 


Greek verſe ? 


opinion, that the offer of a guard was in- 
ſinuated to deprive him of the liberty of re- 
tiring : But, conſidering Ce/ar's moſt gene- 
rous behaviour, even to his enemies, this 
ſuſpicion ſeems to be intirely groundleſs. 
„There was a time [ſays Cibber, p. 


« 192. ] when theſe followers of Cæſar were 
« all heroes with Cicero, they being ſtill the 


« ſame ragamuffins that had done glorious 


* buſineſs abroad for the Republic under the 


« ſame command of Cæſar, and did as ef- 
s fetually (valiant raſcals as they were) as 
if they had been all Saints or Patriots.” 
Has not the illuſtrious Conſul, who ſaved 
Rome, condeſcended to ſing their exploits in 
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YR. ges of the new Magiſtrates might be held by a Prætor: But Cæſar, it is 

46. probable, did not think his preſence of ſo much uſe, and certainly never 

403 Conſ. intended to force him into a compliance, but to win him by addreſs, and 
5 the counſels of his friends. 9 xt 100 


Middl.p. While Cæſar was on the road to Rome, young Quintus Cicero, the ne- 

Xi At. Phew, a fiery, giddy. youth, privately wrote to him to offer his ſervice, 

x. 4, 5 7. With a 1 0 of ſome information concerning his uncle; upon which, 

being fent for, and admitted to an audience, 15 aſſured Cæſar, that his 

uncle was utterly diſaffected to all his meaſures, and determined to leave Italy 

and go to PoupREVY. The boy was tempted. to this raſhneſs by the hopes 

of a conſiderable preſent, and gave much uneaſineſs by it both to the fa- 

ther and the uncle, who had reaſon to fear ſome ill conſequence from it : 

But Cz/ar, deſirous to divert Cicero from declaring againſt him, and to 

quiet the apprehenfions which he might entertain for what was paſt, 

took occaſion to ſignify to him, in a kind letter from Rome, that he re- 

tained 0 reſentment of his refuſal to come to the city, though Volcatius Tul- 

Tus and Servius Sulpicius [two Conſular Senators] bad complained that he 

bad not fhewn the ſame indulgence to them. And Curio told him a few 

days after, that, when Dolabella was earneſtly ſollicitous that he ſhould 

come to Rome, Ceſar, in an anſwer, returned him many thanks, and told 

him, that he was not only ſatisfied, but pleaſed at his not coming. He 

aſſured him alſo that Cz/ar would have made no difficulty in granting 

him the favour he had granted to Philippus, that of remaining neuter : 

That he might act as if the thing was agreed on with Cæſar himſelf , 

and that he would write to him, that matters were ſo ſettled: between 

them: He added, that, if he pleaſed, he might leave. /taly, and paſs 

through Sicily to go into Greece. Yet Cicero's behaviour and reſidence 

in thoſe villa's of his, which were neareſt to the ſea, gave riſe to a gene- 

ral report, that he was waiting only for a wind- to carry him over to 

Pompey ; upon which, Cz/ar ſent him another preſſing letter to try, it 
poſſible, to diſſuade him from that ſtep. „ 


C SAR, Emperor, to CIE RO, Emperor. 


Ad Att. . * THOUGH I never imagined that you would do any thing raſnly 
2 te or imprudently; yet, moved by common report, I thought proper to 

<« write to you, and beg of you, by our mutual affection, that you would 
not run to a declining cauſe, whither you did not think fit to $9 while 
ce jt ſtood firm. For you will do the greateſt injury to our friendſhip, and 
< conſult but ill for yourſelf, if you do not follow where fortune calls: 
<« For all things ſeem to have ſucceeded moſt POO for us, moſt 
<« unfortunately for them: Nor will you be thought to have followed 


te the cauſe (ſince that was the ſame, when you choſe to withdraw your- 

« felf from their Councils) but to have condemned ſome act of mine; 

than which you could do nothing that could affect me more — 
| | | „„ 
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e and what I beg, by the rights of our friendſhip, that you would V. R. 704. 
* not do. Laſtly, what is more agreeable to the character of an ho- N 
<« neſt, quiet man, and good citizen, than to retire from civil broils ? 403 Cond. 
& from which ſome, who would gladly have done it, have been de 
ce terred by an apprehenſion of danger: But you, after a full teſti- 

% mony of my life, and trial of my triendſhip, will find nothing more 

< ſafe or reputable, than to keep yourſelf clear from all this conten- 

ce tion, The 10 of April, on the road.” | 


Antony, alſo, whom Cæſar left to guard Tay in his abſence, wrote 
to him to the ſame purpoſe, and on the ſame day. _ 


AnTon1vs, Tribune of the People and Proprætor, to Ciczro, 
: | Emperor. | 


«IF I had not a great eſteem for you, and much greater indeed Ad At. x. 
than you imagine, I ſhould not be concerned at the report which iss. 
„ ſpread of you, eſpecially when I take it to be falſe. But, out of 
the exceſs of my affection, I cannot diſſemble, that even a report, 
e though falſe, makes ſome impreſſion on me. I cannot believe that 
« you are preparing to croſs the ſea, when you have ſuch a value for. 
Dolabella, and your daughter Tullia, that excellent woman, and are 
« ſo much valued by us all, to whom, in truth, your dignity and ho- 
* nour are almoſt dearer than to yourſelf : Yet I did not think it the 
« part of a friend not to be moved by the diſcourſe even of ill-deſign- 
* ing men, and wrote this with the greater inclination, as I take my 
<< part to be the more difficult on the account of our late coldneſs, oc- 
„ ſioned rather by my jealouſy than any injury from you. For I de- 
<« fire you to aſſure yourſelf, - that nobody is dearer to me than you, 
<« excepting my Cæſar, and that I know alfo that Cæſar reckons M. Ci- 
*"cero in the firſt claſs of his friends. Wherefore, I beg of you, 
e my Cicero, that you will keep yourſelf free and undetermined, and 
« deſpiſe the fidelity of that man who firſt did you an injury, that he 
e might afterwards do you a Kindneſs; nor fly from him, who, 
though he ſhould not love you, which is impoſſible, yet will al- 
« ways deſire to ſee you in ſafety and ſplendor, I have ſent Calpur- 
e zius to you with this, the moſt intimate of my friends, that you 
might perceive the great concern which I have for your life and 
ka > COT. | | | 


Czlius alſo wrote to him on the ſame ſubje& ; but finding, by ſome 
hints in Ciceros anſwer, that he was actually preparing to run away to 
Pompey, he ſent him a ſecond letter, in a molt pathetic, or, as Cicero Ad Au. 
2 it, lamentable ſtrain, in hopes to work upon him by alarming all x. 9. 
ars. 
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Coitus to Cictro. 


YR. ot: BEIN G in a conſternation at your letter, by which you ſhew. 
48. „ that you ate meditating nothing bur What is diſma), yer neither tell 
403 Conſ. “ me directly what it is, nor-wholly: hide it from me, I preſently wrote 


S to yo. By all your fortunes, Cicero, by your children, I beg 
vil. 15. © and beſeech you not to take any ſtep injurious to your ſafety : For 1 
«* call the gods and men and our friendſhip to witneſs, that what I 

* have told, and forewarned you of, was not any vain conceit of my 

« own, but after I had talked with Cæſar, and underſtood from him, 

« how he reſolved to act after his victory, I informed you of what I 

had learned. If you imagine that his conduct will be always the 

« ſame, in diſmiſſing his enemies and offering conditions, you are miſ- 

« taken: He thinks and even talks of nothing but what is fierce, and 

« ſeyere*, and is gone away much out of humour with the Senate, 
and thoroughly provoked with the oppoſition which: he has met with, 

* nor will there be any room for mercy, Wherefore, if you yourſelf, 

«© your only ſon, your houſe, your remaining hopes be dear to you; 

« if I, if the worthy man your ſon-in-law, have any weight with you; 

« you ſhould not deſire to overturn our fortunes, and force us to hate 

« or to relinquiſh that cauſe in which our ſafety conſiſts, or to enter- 

« tain an impious wiſh againſt yours. Laſtly, reflect on this, that 

« you have already given all the offence which you can give by ſtay- 

<« ing ſo long behind; and now to declare againſt a Conqueror, whom 

« you would not offend, while his cauſe was doubtful, and to fly after 

<« thoſe who run away, with whom you would not join while they 

de were in a condition to reſiſt, is the utmoſt folly. Take care that, 
<< while you are aſhamed not to approve yourſelf one of the beſt citi- 
<« zens, you be not too haſty in determining what is the beſt. But, if 
J cannot wholly prevail, with you, yet, wait at leaſt. till you know 
< how. we ſucceed in ain, which, I now. tell you, will be ours as 
<« ſoon. as Ceſar comes ; thither. What hopes they may have when 
dc Spain is loſt, I know not; and what your view can be in acceding 
e to a deſperate cauſe, by my faith, I cannot find out, As to the 
« thing, which you diſcover to me by your ſilence about it, Cæſar has 
« been informed of it; and, after the firſt ſalutation, told me pre- 
« ſently what he had heard of you: I denied that I knew any thing of 
et the matter, but begged of him to write to you in a manner the 
ee moſt effectual to make you ſtay. He carries me with him into ain; 
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'© It is evident that Cælius writes thus to from his natural diſpoſition, but becauſe he 
frighten Cicero, whom he knew to be a ooght it popular; and that, if he once 
coward.” Curis told him. alſo, in his way loſt the affections of the people, he would 

. to Sicily, that C-/ar's clemency flowed not be cruel. . 4d Au. x. 4 12 
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„if he did not, I would run away to you, wherever you are, before V. R. 704. 
n ] came to Rome, to diſpute this point with you in perſon, and hold 10 > 0s 
„you faſt even by force. Conſider, Cicero, again and again, that you 403 Cond. 
„do not utterly ruin both you and yours; that you do not knowingly —” 
and wilfully throw yourſelf into difficulties, whence you ſee no way 
e to extricate yourſelf, But, if either the reproaches of the better ſort 
© touch you, or you cannot bear the inſolence and haughtineſs of a 
ce certain ſet of men, I would adviſe you to chuſe ſome place remote 
& from the war, till theſe conteſts be over, which will ſoon be decided: 


If you do this, I ſhall think that you have done wiſely, and you 


« will not offend Cz/ar ©.” 


e 'The concluſion, the partial concluſion 
of Dr. Middleton, p. 106, from theſe letters, 
is as follows: 'Theſe letters give us the 
« moſt ſenſible proof of the bigh eſteem and 
6 credit in which Cicero flouriſhed at this 
« time in Rome : When 1n a conteſt ſor em- 
& pire, which force alone was to decide, we 
80 he the Chiefs on both ſides fo ſollicitous 
« to gain a man to their party, who had no 
ce peculiar ſkill in arms, or talents for war: 
% But his name and authority was the ac- 
% quiſition which they ſought ; ſince, what- 
« ever was the fate of their arms, the world, 
«they knew, would judge better of the 
6 cauſe which Cicero eſpouſed. The ſame 
letters will confute, likewiſe, in a great 
& meaſure, the common opinion of his 
« want of reſolution in all caſes of difficul- 
ty, ſince no man could ſhew a greater 
66 X wi he did on the preſent occaſion, 
« when, againſt the importunities of his 
cc friends, and all the invitations of a ſuc- 
« ceſsful power, he choſe to follow the 
te cauſe which he thought the beſt, though 
he knew it to be the weakeſt.” _ 

The ſame elegant 3 of Cicero 
has laid open, in the following manner, the 
motives of his conduct at this time. P. 109, 
110, 113. From the time of his leaving 
1s the city, together with Pompey and the Se- 
© nate, there paſſed not a ſingle day in 
« which he did not write one or more let- 
6 ters to Atticus, the only friend whom he 
« truſted with the ſecret of his thoughts. 
«« From theſe letters it a 
<«< of A4tticus's advice to him agreed intirely 
* with bis own ſentiments, that, if Pompey 
« remained in Italy, he ought to join with 
% him; if not, ſhould ſtay behind, and axpect 
« awhat freſp accidents might produce. This 
« was what Cicero had: hitherto followed; 


s, that the ſum 


The 


and as to his future conduct, !hough he 
& ſeems ſametimes to be a little wawvering and 
* zrre/olute, yet the reſult of his delibera- 
tions conſtantly turned in favour of Pom- 
« pey. His perſonal affection for the man, 
„preference of his cauſe, the reproaches of 
the better ſort, who began to cenſure his 
„' tardineſs, and, above all, his gratitude 
for favours received, which had ever the 
6 88 weight with him, made him re- 
ſolve at all adventures to run after him; 
* and though he was diſpleaſed with his 
© management of the war, and 2ithout ary 
«© hopes of his ſucceſs ; though he knew him 
before to be no politician, and now per- 
6 ceived him, he 5 to be no General ; 
“yet, with all his faults, he could not en- 
dure the thoughts of deſerting him, nor 
hardly forgive himſelf for laying fo long 
«© behind him. — What held him ſtill a 
„while longer was the tears of his family, 
and the remonſtrances of his daughter 
« Tullia, who intreated him to wait onl 

<< the iſſue of the Spaniſb war, and urged it 
* as the advice of Atticus —Purſuing 
s at laſt the reſult of all his deliberations, 


and preferring the confideration of 9 


« to that of his ſafety, he imbarked to fol- 
low Pompey on the eleventh of June.” 


Mr. Melmoth has given a quite different, Cic. Lett. 
and, I think, a trueraccount of Cicero's b. vii. 17. 


motives. He thinks that his conduR, during 
this important crifis, evidently ſhews the 
ſtrength and meaſure of his patriotiſm : 
„Upon the news that Cz/ar was marchin 

* into {taly, Pompey was appointed — 
« in chief of the republican forces: And the 
« principal Magiſtrates, together with thoſe 
who were inveſted with proconſular po- 
« er, were diſtributed into different can- 
tons in Italy, in order to raiſe * 

46 


| The Roman Hiftory. 
TK: 704 The ſubſtance of his anſwers to theſe letters from Czſar, Antony, 

4s. and others, is contained in the following letter to Cælius, which is 
403 Conſ. written with particular care. 


e the defence of the common cauſe. Ci- 
& cero had his particular diſtri aſſigned him 
among the reſt: But, inftead of execu- 
ting this important commiſſion with ſpirit 
* and vigour, he remained altogether in- 
active at his ſeveral villa's in that part of 
Italy. And this he ſignified to Cz/ar, by 
<© means of their common friend Trebatius; 
* who had written to him in Cz/ar's name, 
<< in order to prevail with him to return to 
% Rome: I anſwered Trebatius that what 
« he required 4 me was impracticable at this 
% juncture: But that I lived in my own 
& farms, and did not concern myſelf in the 
tc new levies f troops, or any public buſineſs. 
« Ad Att. vii. 37. Pompey, in the mean 
time [a month after] was preſſing Cicero 
c to join him: But he excuſed himſelf by 
« repreſenting, that, while he was actually 
on the road for that purpoſe, he was in- 
formed that he could not proceed without 
te the danger of being intercepted by Cæ- 
« /ar's troops. Epift. 2. Cic. ad Pomp. apud 
« Epift ad Att. viii. Cicero, however, is 
«* {ſo ingenuous as to acknowledge in the 
« ſame letter to Pompey, that, fo long as 
«© there were hopes that the negociations 
4 for a peace would be attended with ſuc- 
« ceſs, he thought it a juſtifiable piece of 
* a r not to be wy. active in forward- 
. < ing the preparations that were carrying on 
6 — Cher, remembering, apy Joes 
* much he bad formerly ſuffered from the re- 
4% ſentment of the latter in the affair of his 
« exile. This was explaining at once the 
true principle of his whole conduct: And 
55 he avows it more expreſsly in a letter to 
#6 Atticus: Then, ſay you, why did not you 
* go beyond ſeas with Pompey? I tell you it 
dba, out of my power to do it: Aud I refer 

4 you to the days and dates of our letters, At 
* tbe ſame time 1 nwill frankly confeſs what 7 
ic might have eaſily conceived; I was, per- 
. *© haps, in the wrong in laying too great a 
« ſtreſs upon a certain circumſlance, in which 
&* mar deceived. I have flattered myſelf 
4c awith the hopes of an accommodation : Should 
£* that happen, I was unwilling to have C- 
AR for my enemy, when he aba, reconciled 
% evith Pour EY. I vas ſenſible that they 


« auere fill the ſame men: And it was this 
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be that occaſſoned my indeciſion. Ad Att. x. 8. 
% Pompey, however, had no ſooner ſet ſail 
& for Greece, than Cicero was ſtruck with 
& the conſciouſneſs of his having aQed an 
« unworthy part: Hirherio I was wexed 


„and uneaſy, becauſe unable to come to any 


& re/olution, But, now that POMPEY and the 
* Conſuls have left Italy, it is no longer wvex- 
& ation and grief, it is anguiſh and diſtrac- 
4c tion. Jam not, believe me, in my ſenſes, 
&« fo overwhelmed am I with the infamy, I 
& think, I have incurred. Ad Att. ix. 6. 
« After ſeveral deliberations, therefore, he 
cc was determined, he tells Atticus, to follow 
* Pompey, without waiting for the event of 
« C/ar's arms in Spain. Ad Att. ix. 19. 
Xx. 8. This reſolution, nevertheleſs, ſoon 
«© pave way to a ſecond: For, having re- 
«© ceived ſome accounts which contradiged 
a former report that had been ſpread con- 
“ cerning the advantageous poſture of Pom- 
« pey's affairs, Cicero renounced his inten- 
tion of joining him, and now purpoſed 
© to ſtand neuter. Ad Art. x. q. But a new 
* turn in favour of Pompey ſeems to have 
&* brought Cicero back to his former ſcheme. 
« For, in a ſubſequent letter to Atticus, 
herein he mentions ſome reaſons to be- 
<< lieve that Pompey's affairs went well in 
© Spain, and takes notice, likewiſe, of ſome 
« diſguſt, which the populace expreſſed to- 
&« wards Cæſar in the theatre; we find him 
e reſuming this deſign of openly uniting 
„with Pompey. And, accordingly, he re- 
« ſolved to join thoſe who were maintaining 
% Pompey's cauſe in Sicily, Ad Att. x. 12 
It does not appear, by any of his letters, 
c upon what motive he afterwards ex- 
changed his plan, for that of failing di- 
& realy to Pompey's camp in Greece : Which, 
t after various debates with himſelf, he, at 
length, execute J. There is a paſſage, 
© however, in Cæſars Commentaries, which 
te perhaps will render it probable, that the 
e news which, about this time, was confi- 
« dently ſpread at Rome, that Cæſars army 
& had been almoſt totally defeated in Spain, 
ce was the determining reaſon that ſent Cz- 
& cero to Pompey. The fact was, that Afra- 
&© zzus and Petreius had gained ſome advan- 
6 tages over Ce/ar : But, as they IT 

| them 
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Cictro to Marcus Corlivs. 


« I SHOULD have been extremely affected by your letter, if * dec 


& reaſon had not baniſhed from my heart all irs diſquietudes, and deſpair 


c of ſeeing better days had not long ſince hardened it againſt every new 493 Conſ. 
< impreſſion of grief; vet, ſtrong as I mule e my deſpon- Pp. Fam. 

any thing in ii. 16. 
my laſt, which could juſtly raiſe the ſuſpicion you have conceived. 8 vü. 
« What more did my letter contain than general expreſſions of diſſatiſ- 


<« dency to be, I am not ſenſible, however, that I fai 


„faction at the ſad proſpect of our affairs? A proſpect, which cannot, 
„ ſurely, ſuggeſt to your own mind leſs gloomy apprehenſions than it 
& preſents to mine. For I am too well perſuaded of the force of your 
penetration to imagine that my judgment can diſcover conſequences 
„ which lie concealed from yours. but I am ſurpriſed that you, who 
ce ought to know me perfectly well, ſhould believe me capable of acting 
ce with ſo little policy as to abandon a riſing fortune, for one in its de- 
ce cline, at leaſt, if not utterly fallen; or ſo variable, as not only to de- 
<& ſtroy at once all the intereſt I have eſtabliſhed with Cæſar, but to de- 
“& viate even from myſelf, by engaging at laſt in a civil war, which it has 
<« hitherto been my determined maxim to avoid. Where then did you 
e diſcover thoſe unhappy reſolutions you impute to me? Perhaps you 
collected them from what I ſaid of ſecluding myſelf in ſome ſe- 
ts queſtered ſolitude. And indeed you are ſenſible how ill I can ſubmit, 
<« do not ſay to endure, but even to be a witneſs of the inſolencies of 
ce the ſucceſsful party: A ſentiment, my friend, which once, I am ſure, 
ce was yours no leſs than mine. But in vain would I retire, whilſt I pre- 
<« ſerve the title with which I am at preſent diſtinguiſhed, [of Impera- 
6 tor] and bear about this embarraſſing parade of Lictors. Were I 
<« eaſed of this troubleſome honour, there is no part of Lady ſo obſcure, 
in which I ſhould not be well contented to hide myſelf, . Yet theſe, 
e my laurels, unwelcome as they are to myſelf, are the object both of 
the envy and the raillery of my malevolent enemies. Nevertheleſs, 
| | 5 under 


= 


« them in their letters to Rome, much be- | reſentment, but he was ſtill niore afraid of 


* yond the truth; ſeveral perſons of note, the reſentment of Pompey : ** I find I am 
* who had hitherto been fluctuating in “ either way in danger; from the one party 
<< their reſolutions, thought it was high time by not doing my —.— and from the other 
& to declare themſelves, and went off im- by doing it; and fo diſtracted are public 


% mediately to Pompey.” De Bell. Civ. i. affairs, that I can ſteer no courſe but 


Cicero very well knew from the be- what is full of perils.” 

ginning, which was the moſt honourable f Cicero, undoubtedly, gave upon this 
part for a man of his political prineiples to occaſion. but too much colour to the cenſure 
act under his connections with the Chiefs of of his enemies: For it could not but have a 
the ariſtocracy, and his formal engagements very ſtrange appearance, that he ſhould 
to Pompey ; but the prudential part was preſerve the thoughts of a triumph, at a time 
not ſo clear a point. He dreaded Ce/ar's when his country was bleeding with a civil 

: : : 7 0 war. 
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9 75 304. * under all theſe temptations of withdrawing from ſo diſguſting a 


48. 


* © ſcene, I never once entertained a thought of leaving Itahy without the 


403. Conſ. previous approbation of yourſelf and ſome others. But you know the 


5 ſituation of my ſeveral villa's : And as it is among theſe that I am 
„ obliged to divide my time, that I may not incommode my friends; 
the preference I give-to thoſe which ſtand on the ſea-coaſt has raiſed 
a ſuſpicion that I am meditating a flight into Greece. If peace, indeed, 
were to be found in that country, T mould not perhaps be unwilling 


_ © to undertake the voyage: But to enter upon it, in order to engage in 


< a war, would be altogether inconſiſtent, ſurely, with my principles 
sand character; eſpecially, as it would be taking up arms not only a- 
„ oainſt' a man who I hope is perfectly well ſatisfied with my conduct, 
< but in favour of one whom 1t is now impoſlible I ſhould ever render 
« ſo. In a word, as I made no ſecret to you when you met me at 
* my Cuman villa, of the converſation which had paſſed between Am- 
« #ius and myſelf, you could not be at a loſs to gueſs my ſentiments 


< upon this head: And indeed you plainly ſaw how utterly averſe I was 


<« to the ſcheme of Pompey's deſerting Rome. Did I not then affirm, 
that there was nothing I would not ſuffer, rather than be reduced to 
< follow' the civil war beyond the limits of Italy)? And has any event 
<& ſince- happened, that could give me juſt reaſon of changing my ſenti- 


ments? On the contrary, has not every circumſtance concurred to 


<« fix me in them. * k 'Þ T ; 

Be affured, (and I am well perſuaded *tis'what you already believe) 
I that the ſingle aim of my actions, in theſe our public calamities, has 
« been to convinae the world, that my great and earneſt deſire was to 
< preſerve the peace of our country; and, when this would no longer be 
<< hoped, that there was nothing I wiſhed more, than to avoid taking 
any part in the civil war. And T fhall never, I truſt, have reaſon to 
repent of firmly perſevering in theſe ſentiments. It was the frequent 
© boaſt; I remember, of my friend Hortenſius, that he had never taken 
up arms in any of our . civil” diſſenſions. But I may glory in- the 


< ſame honeſt neutrality, with a much better grace: As that of Horten- 


war. But, as he was extremely ambitious 
of this honour, he was greatly unwilling to 
renounce: it; ſtill flattering himſelf, per- 
haps, that ſome accommodation between 


Cæſar and Pompey would afford him an op- 


rtunity of enjoying what he fo ſtrongly 
Jeſred. Deng. 1 7, q 
& Notwithſtanding Ciceros ſtrong aſſer- 
tions, that he had no thoughts of joining 
Pompey, he had actually determined to do fo 
a few days before he received the preceding 
letter from Cællur; as appears by an epiſtle 
to Atnicurs, wherein be exprefly tells him, 


that he wat only waiting for a fair wind. 
But, before he wrote the preſent letter, he 
had received ſome news not altogether fa- 
vourable to Pompey's 2 In conſequence 
of which, he renounced. his former chgn, 
and was now. determined, (though he does 
not think proper to own it in this letter) to 
retire to Malta, as a neutral iſland. This 
reſolution, however, he ſoon afterwards re- 
jected, and reſumed his firſt intentions of 
following Pompey into Greece. And this 
ſcheme he at length executed. 4 Atti. x. 
8, 9. 5 
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& us was ſuſpected to have ariſen from the 1imidity of his temper ; whereas N. R. 704. 
mine, I think, cannot be imputed to any metive of that unworthy kind. 4 ” 
{Cicero ſeems to have been ſenſible that Czhus intended to frighten him 403 Col. 
into a neutrality] “Nor am 1 in the leaſt terrified by thoſe conſidera- — 
<« tions, with which you ſo faithfully and affectionately endeavour to 
alarm my fears. The truth of it is, there is no calamity ſo ſevere, 

« to which we are not all of us, it ſhould ſeem, in this univerſal anarchy 
& and confulion, equally and unavoidably expoſed, But if I could have 
* averted this dreadful ſtorm from the Republic, at the expence of my 
« own private and domeſtic enjoyments, even of thoſe, my friend, 

« which you ſo emphatically recommend to my care, I ſhould moſt 
ce willingly have made the ſacrifice. As to my fon, (who I rejoice to 
<« find has a ſhare in your concern) I ſhall leave him a ſufficient patri- 

&« mony in that honour with which my name will be remembered, ſo 
<« long as the Republic ſhall ſubſiſt: And, if it be deſtroyed, I ſhall 
“have the conſolation at leaſt to reflect, that he will ſuffer nothing more 
< than muſt be the common lot of every Roman. With regard to that 
ce dear and excellent young man, my ſon-in-law, whoſe welfare you in- 

& treat me to conſider ; can you once doubt, knowing, as you perfectly 
% do, the tenderneſs I bear, not only for him, but for Tullia, that I am 
ce infinitely anxious upon his account? I am the more ſo indeed, as it 
ce was my ſingle conſolation amidſt theſe N diſtractions, that they 
might poſſibly prove a means of protecting him from thoſe inconve- 
ce niencies in which his too generous ſpirit had involved him. * How 
much he ſuffered from them during the time he continued in Rome, as 
well as how little that circumſtance was to my credit, are points 
« which I chooſe to leave to your own inquiry, 

Affairs in Spain, I doubt not, will terminate in the manner you 
mention. But I neither wait the event of them in order to determine 

e my conduct, nor am J acting in any other reſpect with the leaſt arti- 

e fice. If the Republic ſhould be preſerved, I ſhall certainly hold my 
<« rank in it: But, if it ſhould be ſubverted, you yourſelf, J dare ſay, 
will join me in my intended ſolitude. But this latter ſuppoſition is, 

K 5 60 per- 


cero to find the leaſt conſolation amidſt the 


b It ſhould ſeem, by this pallage, that 
calamities of his country, in the hope that 


Delabella, who had contracted very conſi- 


derable debts, was at this time under ſome 
difficulties from his creditors : From whom 
Cicero flattered himſelf that Cz/ar's power 
would have protected him. Some commen- 
tators, however, inſtead of [iberalirate, a- 
dopted in this tranſlation, read /ibertate : 


And ſuppoſe that Cicero alludes to the pro- 


ſecution in which Dalabella had been en- 
aged againſt Agpius. But, whichever be 


the true word, the ſentiment is obſervable. 


For, ſurely, it was utterly unworthy of Ci- 


they might prove a ſcreen to Dolabella, ei- 
ther from the juſtice of his creditors, or the 
walice of his enemies. Melmorb, 

i The contrary of this was the truth: 
For Cicero was at this time determined to 
wait the event of Caſar's expedition againſt 
the Lieutenants of Pompey in Spain. And 
for this purpoſe he had thoughts of retiring 
to Malta : Melitum, opinor, _— (ſays 
he to Atticus) dum quid in Hiſpania, Ad 
Att, x. 9. Melm. 
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8 & perhaps, the vain and groundleſs ſurmiſe of a diſturbed imagina- 
as. tion; and affairs, after all, may take a happier turn than I am apt 
403 Conſ. © to preſage. I remember the deſpondency which prevailed in my 
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s earlieft days amongſt our patriots of more advanced years *: Poſſibly 
my preſent apprehenſions may be of the ſame caſt, and no other than 
«© the effect of a common weakneſs incident to old age. Heaven 
s grant they may prove ſo! And yet you have heard, I ſuppoſe, that 
« a robe of magiſtracy is in the looms for Oppius; and that Curtius 
< has hopes of being inveſted with the double-dyed purple: But the 
<« principal workman, it ſeems, ſomewhat delays him. I throw in 
e this little pleaſantry, to let you ſee I can ſmile in the midſt of my 
s indignation, | . | 

Let me adviſe you to enter into the affair which I formerly men- 
<« tioned concerning Dolabella, with the ſame warmth as if it were your 
*« own. I have only to add, that you may depend upon it I ſhall take 
* no haſty or inconſiderate meaſures. But, to whatever part of the 
« world I may direct my courſe, I intreat you to protect both me and 
* mine, agreeably to your honour and to our mutual friendſhip. 
Farewell.“ | | q | 
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Cicero tarried about two months in 1/aly, after Cæſar's departure, 

under continual perplexities, whether to ſtay or to go; to wait the iſ- 

ſue of the Spaniſh war, or to depart before it; whether to ſail ro Siciſy 

firſt, or to Malta, or to Pompey's camp. He reſolved, at laſt, to croſs 

| Middl. p. the ſea to Pompey: yet, knowing all his motions to be narrowly 

POIs watched, took pains to conceal his intention, eſpecially from An- 

tom, who reſided at this time in his neighbourhood, and kept a ſtrict 

eye upon him. He ſent him word, therefore, by letter, hat he had no 

Ad Att, defipn againſt Czſar ; that be remembered his friendſhip, and his ſon-in-law 

*. 10. Dolabtella; that, if be had other thoughts, be could eafily bave been with 

PomPxy ; that his chief reaſon for retiring was to avoid the uneaſineſs of 

appearing in public with the formality of his lictors. But Antony (who 

ſaw through his fineſſe) wrote him a ſurly anſwer ; which Cicero calls 

4 a Laconic mandate, and ſent a copy of it to Atticus, to let him ſee, he 
4 | ſays, how tyrannically it was drawn. 7 = | 

jt | „ How ſincere is your way of acting? for he, who has a 

„ mind to ſtand neuter, ſtays at home; he, who goes abroad, ſeems 

ts to paſs a judgment on the one ſide or the other. But it does not 

te belong to me to determine, whether a man may go abroad or 

« not. Cæſar has impoſed this taſk upon me, not to ſuffer any man 

< to go out of 1taly. Wherefore it ſignifies nothing to me to approve 


1 This alludes to the contentions between total ſubverſion of the Conſtitution, the Re- 
Sila and Marius Which, notwithſtanding public, however, ſurvived. Melm. 
e probability of their terminating in the . 
| | 2 | J your 


Chap. III. 


« your reſolution, if 1 have no power to indulge you in it. I would X. R. 704. 
<« have you write to Cæſar, and aſk that favour of him: I do not a 
<« doubt but you will obtain it, eſpecially ſince you promiſe to retain 


<« a regard for our friendſhip.” 


Antony, after this letter, he tells us, never came to ſee him, but Ad Att. x. 
ſent an excuſe, that he was aſhamed to do it, becauſe he took him to * 15. 


The Civil War. 


be angry with him, giving him to underſtand, at the ſame time, 
by Trebatius, that he had. ſpecial orders to obſerve his motions*, In 
theſe circumſtances, while he was preparing all things for his voy- 
age, and waiting only for a fair wind, he removed from his Cuman 
to his Pompeian villa beyond Naples, which, not being ſo commo- 
dious for an embarkment, would help to leſſen the ſuſpicion of 
his intended flight'. He at laſt ſtole away on the eleventh of June , 


K 2 


k Cicero, in his letters to Atticus, vents 
his ſpleen againſt Antony: He thus deſcribes 
his uſual equipage in travelling about Traly : 
He carries with him in an open chaiſe the 
« famed actreſs Cyrheris; his wife follows 
jn a ſecond, with ſeven other cloſe litters 
full of his whores and boys. See by what 
© baſe hands we fall ; 451 doubt, if you 
* can, whether Cæſar, let him come van- 
<< quiſhed or victorious, will not make cruel 
work among us at his return.” Among 
Antony's other extravagances, he had the in- 
ſolence to appear ſometimes in public, ww 
his mifire/s Cytborit, in a chariot drawn by 
lions. But Cicero tells his friend that, zhough 
the beaſts were fierce, the Maſter himſelf was 
very tame. Pliny gravely reflects on this 
frolic, and ſpeaks of it as a de/ipned inſult 


on the Roman people, as if, by the emblem of 


lions, Antony intended to give them to under- 
fand, that the fierce/t ſpirits of them would be 
forced to ſubmit to the yoke. 


the battle of Pharſalia, though it is evident, 


from Cicero's letters, that it happened long 


before. Ad Att. x. 10. 13. Middl. p. 107. 

I Cicero, ad Att. x. 12, writes: I often 
«© propoſe to myſelf the example of Czlius 
« Caldus,” [a conſular man of the Marian 
faction, who raiſed troops for Marius, when 
at war with Sylla, and was killed in the at- 
tempt to ſupport him] ** Could I find an 
* occaſion of imitating him, I would not let 
« it ſlip. ——1 perceive the legions, which 
« Cz/ar raiſed in [aly, are very ill affect- 
„ed to him: But he has not a greater foe 
than he is to himſelf. You rightly fear 
« his abandoning himſelf to all exceſſes, 


Plutarch alſo. 
mentions it, but both of them place it after. 


: with. | 


© which he certainly will, if he grows 
„ deſperate. This is the reaſon why I. 
** ought to attempt ſomething in the /pirit 
« of a Celius, but, I hope, with better ſuc- 
*« ceſs.” And, in Ep: 15, he ſays : ©© The 


opportunity for executing my project of 


«« imitating Cælius ripens every day: If a 
< ſtandard was erected, numbers would flock 
« to it.” Now, while he was at his Pom- 
peian villa, his friend Minnius brought him 
a meſſage from the Officers of the three co- 
horts, which were in garriſon at Pompeii, to 
beg leave to wait upon him the day follow- 
ing, in order to deliver their troops and the 
town into his hands; but, inſtead of liſten- 
ing to the overture, he ſlipped away the 
next morning before day, to avoid ſeeing 
them. I reflected, ſays he, on the fate 
of Cælius. Ep. 16. I do not blame, 
c ſays Abbe Mongault, his circumſpection; 


* but why does he boaſt fo much of his 


«© proweſs ? | © | 

m According to Uſper's computation on. - 
the ft of April, or thereabout, of the Julian 
year. Now, if Cicero ſet out ſo early in 
the year, it is not poſſible that he ſhould have 
heard any thing of the affairs of Spain, as 
he certainly did; for it was about harveſt- 
time, when Cæſar forced Pompey's' Lieute- 
nants to capitulate z and he reduced them to 
this extremity in _ days, ſo that he had 
ſcarce got into Spain by the month of April 
of the Julian our According to our cal- 
culation, he failed about the 157 of May. 


In a letter dated the 16% of May of the Ro- 
man ſtyle, ad Att. x. 17, he writes: Nunc 
quidem æguinoctium nos moratur, quod valde 


perturbatum erat. Abbe Mongault and Mr. 


Gathrie, 


68 
V. R. 704. 
Bef. Chr. 

48. 
403 Conſ. 
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with his /n, his brother, and nephew, and arrived ſafely at Dyr- 
rachium © $4. 1 e 

To make ſome amends for his paſt behaviour, and gain the greater 
authority with his party, he furniſhed Pompey, who was in great wat 
of money, with a large ſum out of his own ſtock, for the public ſervice. 
But he met with nothing but diſguſt : He was reproached by ſome 
for coming ſo late; and Cato blamed him for coming to them at all, 
and deſerting that neutral poſt, which might have given him the bet- 
ter opportunity of bringing about an accommodation. Pompey gave 
him no employment; and his counſels were {lighted as timorous and 
cowardly; ſo that he ſoon repented of having embarked in the war, 
contrary to the advice of his beſt friends. In this diſagreeable ſitua- 
tion he reſumed his uſual way of raillery, and, what he could not diſ- 
ſuade by his authority, endeavoured to make ridiculous by his jeſts. 
By this conduct he is ſaid to have provoked Pompey ſo far, that he told 
him, I wiſh you would'go over to the other fide, that you may begin to fear 
us: And it gave occalion afterwards to Antony, in a ſpeech to the Se- 
nate, to cenſure the levity of his behaviour in the calamity of a civil 
war, and to reflect not only upon his fears, but the unſeaſonableneſs 
alſo of his jokes . Having paid this attention to the greateſt civil cha- 


racter of his time, let us return to Cæſar, whom we left in his progreſs 


Ad Att. ix. 


to Rowe: i 11186 a 

Cæſar, fo vigorous in action, ſo temperate in victory, was now be- 
come the object of public admiration all over 7aly. The municipal 
towns in the ſouthern parts, who, the year before, had put up prayers 
for Pompey's recovery, were now as earneſt to ſhew: their zeal for his. 


rival; and he every- where received congratulations on his ſucceſs. 


The people flocked to Rome, not only thoſe whom particular favours: 


Guthrie, deceived by our learned Primate, 
have. tranſlated theſe lines in this ſenſe: J 
await for the equinox, the ſeaſon. of which is 


now in great confuſion. But it is plain that 
the equinox was paſſed 


3 quod perturbatum 
erat : The equinox, which has been very tem- 
peſ unus, flaps me. In the next letter, dated 
the 197 of May, he ſays he is detained 


by the dead calms more than by the guards 


that watch him: Me mirifice tranguillitates 
adbuc tenuerunt. This deſcription of ſtorms 


and ſubſequent calms agrees very well with 


Middl. p. 
114. 


the month of April, in which, according to 
our computation, theſe letters were written, 
one on the 22d, the other on the 2575. 
® We have no account of the manner and 
circumſtances of his voyage, or by whatcourſe 
he ſteered towards Dyrracbium: For, after his 
leaving aly, all his correſpondence with it 
was in a great meaſurecut off, ſo that, from 


June, in which he failed, we find. an inter- 
miſſion of about nine months in the ſeries. of 
his letters, and not more than four of them 
written to Atticus during the continuance of 
the war. Ad Att. xi. 1, 2, 3. 4. 
Some of Ciceros ſayings. on this occa- 
ſion are preſerved by different writers. 
When Pompey put him in mind of his coming 
Jo late to them : How can I come late, ſaid 
he, - when; I find nothing in readineſs among 
vou And upon Pompey's aſking him ſarcaſti- 
cally, Where his ſon-in-law Dolabella was ; 
He is with your fathes-in-law, replied he. 
To a perſon newly arrived from Maly, and. 
informing them os a ſtrong report at Rome, 
that Pompey was blocked up by Cæſar; and 
you ſailed hither therefore, ſaid he, that ycu 
might ſee it with your own eyes. Vid. Ma- 
crob. Sat. ii. 3. Plut. in Cic. Midal. p. 116. 


had 


Chap. III. 


had attached to his perſon, but thoſe alſo, who, guided by their V. R. 704. 
intereſt, thought, with Caælius, that in civil contentions, when it 43. 
came to arms, the ſtronger ſide was the beſt, becauſe the ſafeſt. Seve- 403 Conl. 
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ral zalſo of the Nobles, of the Honeſt, were more complaiſant than © 0. 
Cicero; and did not think it adviſeable to diſregard Cæſar's ſollicita- v. 16. 
tions: Among theſe were Servius Sulpicius, Volcatius Tullus, and M. 
Lepidus. The city neither wanted a Senate, nor its Magiſtrates, ex- 

cept the Conſuls: The Prætors adminiſtered juſtice as uſual; and the 
Ediles were making preparations for the public games. M. Antony and 
9. Caſſius, two Tribunes of the people, the moſt zealous in Cæſar's 
intereſt, convoked, on his arrival, the Senate in the ſuburbs, that he Dio. I. xii. 
might. be preſent without the infringement of the laws. 

In his harangue to the Houſe, after complaining of the injuries of Czf. de 
his enemies, he ſaid, that he had never affected extraordinary and RE = 
« illegal honours ?, but waited patiently the time preſcribed by the 
&« laws to ſollicit for a ſecond conſulſhip. That the people, with the 
© concurrence of the whole college of Tribunes, had. allowed him to 
&« ſtand candidate, though abſent, and that even in the conſulſhip of 
% Pompey; who might have prevented the paſſing of the decree, if he 
had diſapproved of it; and who could now have no good reaſon to 
„ oppoſe it. That he had given proof of his moderation, by having 
voluntarily propoſed, that both parties ſhould lay down their arms; 

& a meaſure which would have diveſted him of his government and 
„command. That the malice of his enemies was ſuch, that they 
„ ſought to impoſe terms upon him, to which they would not ſubmit 
<« themſelves; chuſing rather to involve the ſtare in. a civil war, than 
« to part with their armies and provinces. That he had been injured 
by having two of his legions taken away from him, and that the 
« violation of the authority of the Tribunes was oppreſſive and inſo- 
« lent. That he had frequently made offers of peace, and had often 
« deſired an interview; and that all his efforts for an accommodation 
* and the public good had been ineffectual.” Upon all theſe accounts, 
he requeſted and conjured the Senate to take the Republic under 
their protection, and to aſſiſt him to govern it: And, if they declined, 
he ſaid, through fear, this important charge, he would take it wholly 
upon himſelf. He then propoſed to ſend Deputies to Pompey to treat of 
an accommodation. Nor was he moved, he told them, by a re- 


* flection which Pompey had made lately in the Houſe, that to ſend 


"2 | 
P Pompey had been habituated to them 


from his youth, and made haughty and in- 
folent by them : He would bear no equal, 
and Cæſar did not think himſelf obliged to 
acknowl-dge him for his ſuperior : 

Nec guemquam jam ferre poteſt Cæſarve priorem, 
Pompeiuſve parem.— — Lucan, 


5 


9 


«« Sure then Cæſar comes nearer to the com- 
% monwealth's-man than Pompey. Pempey's 
& xo equal has a viſible tin dure of offenſive 
« ambition; while Cæſar's no ſupericr, at 
* moſt, aſpires but to a ſhare in command- 
« ing.” Cibber, p. 183. 


«« Deputies 
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X. R. 704. Deputies was to acknowledge the ſuperiority of him to whom they were 


Bef. Chr. 


48. 


<« ſent, and a mark of timidity in the ſender. This, he ſaid, was a low 


403 Conſ. © way of thinking; and, in the ſame manner as he had endeavoured at 
„ a ſuperiority in action, he would alſo ftrive at a ſuperiority in juſtice 


L. xli. p. 


160. 


* and equity. This propoſal of a deputation was generally applauded; 
but no one was found who would undertake the office: And three days 
were ſpent in debates and excuſes upon this point. For Pompey had 
declared, before his departure, that he ſhould look upon thoſe who ſtaid 
behind in Rome equally guilty with thoſe who were in C$ar's camp *. 

Dio writes, that, having alſo aſſembled the people without the city, 
he harangued in the fame ſtrain, and promiſed to keep up plenty in 
Rome, by ſending corn from $S:cily and Sardinia, and to make a donative 


About 21, Of three hundred ſeſterces to each of the poorer citizens; and that, in 


10 8. 


\ 


conſequence of theſe pacific ſpeeches, the Romans reſumed the appear- 
ance of peace, which they had put off from the taking of Rimini; but 
were far from being eaſy. The great number of Cæſar's ſoldiers in the 
city; the little confidence to be put in a language which the circum- 
ſtances of affairs might dictate; and the examples of Marius and Sylla, 
who had made as fair promiſes at firſt; all contributed to excite the 
anxiety and terror of the more deliberate and thoughtful. | 
Czſar, finding that the Senate was backward to take any reſolution, 
and that his enemies had engaged Metellus, one of the Tribunes, to op- 
ſe his deſigns, was not willing to waſte his time to no purpoſe ; and 
e reſolved not to commit the ſame error his enemies had been guilty 
of, in leaving behind them the public money. He therefore ordered 
the Treaſury to be broke open, and ſeized the money for his own uſe. 
Metellus had the boldneſs to attempt to obſtru& him in this meaſure ; 
and Cæſar is ſaid to have treated him with unuſual roughneſs ; telling 
him that it was in vain to talk of laws in the midſt of arms; and that be 


4 Cicero himſelf was not very forward to “ follow him for the kindneſſes he has done 
undertake the taſk of -making; and ** me, not as he is the head of a party. I 
others might very well be backward : He * befriend him as I did Milo, as I did —, 


Ad Att. ix, writes thus to Atiicus: But, if Cz/ar does Then, fay you, you diſapprove of his 


3 


sc not leave me at liberty to ſtand neuter, * cauſe. No, it is an excellent one: but, 


« you adviſe me to declare myſelf publicly 
A mediator for an accommodation. No 
cc danger ſhall deter me from that: For, 


« ſurrounded as I am with dangers, act how 


« I will, why not expoſe myſelf to that 
* which will do me the moſt honour ? But 7 
« am afraid left this ſhould gall Pompey, and 


« engage him to give me a very bad reception. 
« For our Gent affects ſtrangely the domi- 


4% nation of Sy//a. I know what I fay, and 


«© he has never made leſs a ſecret of any 
& thing in his life, than he does of this. If 
s ſuch, ſay you, are his diſpoſitions, would 
vou follow him? Believe me, my friend, I 


*« remember what I ſay ; he and his party 
will act ſcandalouſſy. They will endea- 
© your to ſtarve Rome and Italy, then plun- 
der and burn their country, and ſeize the 
properties of monied men.——If Pompey - 
ce prevails, we will not leave in TLaly one 
« ſtone upon another.” And Ad Ate. ix. 10. 
he ſays, *© What threatenings againſt our 
e free towns, againſt ſome of our patriots in 
ce particular, and againſt all thoſe who ftaid 
” Gebind How frequent was that ſaying in 
« Pompey's mouth, Could Sylla do fuch a thing, 
& and cannot I do it!“ 


was 


The Civil War. 


was Maſter, not only of the money, but of the lives of all thoſe whom he had * 9 


Chap. IV. 71 


conquered, The Tribune, not being intimidated by theſe terrible words, 43. 
and perſiſting in his oppoſition with the applauſe of ſome that were 403 Conſ. 
preſent, Cæſar threatened to kill him, adding: Young man, confider it 
1s harder for me to ſay it than to do it. Some people, ſays Plutarch, yet 
ventured to repreſent, that there was in the Treaſury a ſacred fund, 
not to be employed but under the terror of a Gallic invaſion : I have en- 
tirely removed that ſcruple, replied Cæſar, by ſubduing the Gauls. He found 
there, according to Pliny's computation, twenty-five thouſand bars of About 
gold, thirty-five thouſand of ſilver, and forty millions of ſefterces *. 322,916 J. 
Cæſar left the city immediately after this neceſſary but unpopular ſtep, 

and, as Curio told Cicero, much diſturbed to ſee the people diſguſted \ 
with it. He had reſolved to ſpeak to them before he ſet out, but he 

durſt not venture upon it for — of ſome affront: And hurried away 
much diſcompoſed, having made a ſtay of only ſix or ſeven days. 


to the opinion of an author much to be de- Geoffroi 
pended on in theſe matters, what we now Mat. Med. 
call a//a fœbida, the taſte and ſmell of which t. ii. p. 606. 
are ſcarce to be borne. The Orientals are 

to this day very fond of it. Crevier. 


r Pliny has alſo related, 1. xxxiii. 3, that 
Cæſar took out of the Treaſury 1500 pounds 
of Laſer of Cyrene, a drug of great value 
among the ancients, and much eſteemed by 
them, not only for medicinal uſe, but for 
ſauce. This drug is, however, according 


CHAP. W; 


* 


* 


Tbe reduction of SARDINIA by VALERIUS, of SrciLY by Cur1o, and 
3 of SpAIN by CESAR. | 


SAR, before he ſet out for Spain, committed the care of the ci 
4 to the Prætor L. Æmilius Lepidus, who was afterwards Triumvir wit 
Antony and Ofavius : He appointed Antony to command the forces in 
1taly, named his brother C. Antonius to the government of IAhyricum, 
and Licinius Craſſus to that of Ciſalpine Gaul. He alſo gave orders for 
the ſpeedy fitting out of two fleets, the one to guard he coaſts of the 
Adriatic, of which he made Dolabella Admiral ; the other, under the 
direction of Q. Hortenſius *, the ſon of the famous Orator of that name, 


.* Young Horten/ius had been diſinherited 
by his father, who left his great wealth to 
his wife Marcia. This lady had been mar- 
ried before to Cato, by whom ſhe had ſeve- 
ral children; and was actually with child 
when he conſented to let his friend have her, 
When ſhe was a rich widow, Cato took her 
back again: Which gave, ſays Plutarch, in 
Cat. an occaſion to Cægar to reproach him 
with covetouſneſs and mercenary views. 
For, ſaid he, if he wanted a wife, why did 


he part with her ? And, if he did not, why 
did he take her again! Unleſs he gave her on- 
ly as a bait to Hortenſius ; and lent her when 
he was young, to have ber again when ſhe 
2vas rich. This behaviour of Caro did not 
inſpire the young man with any zeal for his 
and Pompey's cauſe ; and, though the father 
was a pillar of the Ariſtocratical faction, it 
is no wonder to ſee the ſon employed on the 
Popular fade, 


Was 


Oy 
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V. E. 704. was to protect thoſe of the Tuſcan ſea. He ſet at liberty, at the ſame 
Bef. Chr, . oe | 

' time, the unfortunate Ariſtobulus, formerly King of the Jes, and ſent 
403 Conſ. him to Judea, to raiſe commotions there, and give diſturbance to Sci- 


pio, who was gone to his province of Syria, to gather forces and mo- 
ney for Pompey. _ 8 | 

Valerius and Curio had been appointed at Brunduſium to paſs over in- 
to Sardinia and Sicily; and they now ſet out with Cz/ar for the execu- 
tion of his orders, in which they met with no oppoſition. The inhabi- 
tant of Callaris, now Cagliari, 7a principal town in Sardinia, no ſooner 
heard of Yalerius's commiſſion, than they drove out Cotta; who com- 
manded there for Pompey, and who, finding the whole iſland in Cæſar's 


intereſt, fled precipitately into Africa. 


Cæſ. de 
Bell. Civ. 


. „1. 


Ad Att. x. he | qe the 1 


4. 7, 16. 


Cæſ de 
Bell. Civ. 


Com. lib. i 


Cato had been ſent into Sicily by Pompey ſome weeks before he left 
Jtaly. On his arrival there, he applied himſelf with great diligence to 
gather forces for both the ſea and land ſervice. He refitted old. ſhips 
and cauſed new ones- to be built, and he ordered the ſeveral ſtates of 
the iſland to furniſh him with levies of horſe and foot. He. alſo ſent 
his Officers to raiſe troops in Lucania, and the country of the Brutii. 
But, perceiving that he was not to be ſupported; by Pampey, and muſt 
truſt entirely to his own ſtrength, he did not think it expedient. to de- 
fend his province: And, calling his officers together, he., complained 
of Pompey, who, without any previous preparations, had involved the 
Commonwealth in an unneceſſary war; and who, when queſtioned by 
himſelf and others, in the Senate, had aſſured them that he was in rea- 
dineſs to ſuſtain it. Having declared, in this manner, his ſentiments, 
| band n the approach of Curio. Cicero was much ſcan- 
Gand at this Code, being perſuaded dor he wighr have held his - 
poſſeſſion without difficulty, and that all honeſt men would have flocked 
to him, eſpecially when Pompey's fleet was ſo near to, aer him. 7 
wiſh, ſays he, that Cotta may hold out Sardinia, as it is ſaid he will; for, 
if ſo, how baſe will Cato's behaviour appear And, he cites Curio, as be- 
ing of this opinion, who, he ſays, confeſled, that, if Pompey's fleet had 
appeared upon the coalt and begun to act, be would himſelf have run 


* 


£* 


away the firſt *. 


Cæſar, on his arrival in Gaal, was informed that Pompey had ſent Vi- 
bullius Rufus into Spain; who, not many days before, had been taken 


Plutarch in Cat. and Appian de Bell. chium, ſaid he could eaſily drive Pollio out 


+ 


Civ. I. ii, relate, that Ams Pollio, having of Sicily ; but, as greater forces were comin 


brought over ſome troops to Me/ana before 
Curie's arrival, Cato ſent to him to inquire, 


by whoſe authority, whether of the Senate 


or the people, he had landed in his pro- 
- vince : That Pollio anſwered, it wwas by the 
authority of bim aubo was Maſter in Laly: 
'That Cato, at the ſame time, being inform- 
ed that Pompey had really failed for Dyrra- 


to join him, he would not engage the iſlan 


in a war; and after complaining, not of 
Pompey, as Ce/ar relates, but of the Gad, 
 avho gave Pompey ſuccſi in every fooliſh and 
diſboneſt enterpriſe, and now abandontd him 
when he aua, defending his country, he adviſed 
the people of Syracz/e to ſubmit to Curio, 
and provide for their own ſafet ). 

| | priſoner 
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priſoner at Corfinium, and had been ſet at liberty; that L. Domitius, . R. ge. 


B f. Chr. 
named by the Senate to the government of Gaul, was expected at Mar- 43. 


ſeilles; and that, to prepare the way for his reception, the Maſſilian De- 403 Cork 
puties in Rome, young men of the firſt quality, had been ſent home by 
. Pompey, before he left the city; and had been exhorted by him to re- 
main in their ancient attachment and fidelity to the Senate, and not to 
ſuffer the memory of his paſt ſervices to their country to be blotted out 
by thoſe they had ſince received from Cæſar. The inhabitants of Mar- 
ſeilles, in conſequence of theſe remonſtrances, had determined to ſhut 
their gates againſt Cæſar, and called to their aid the Abi, a barbarous 

people who had long been under their protection, and inhabited the ad- 

Joining mountains. They laid in ſtores of proviſions, ſet up workſhops 

for the making of arms, refitted their navy, repaired their walls and, 

gates, and neglected nothing to put their town in a ſtate of defence. 

The government of the city was ariſtocratical, the whole power 8-91. iv. 

being in the hands of a Senate conſiſting of ſix hundred Nobles, P. 79. 
who held their places for life : But out of rhis number there was formed 
a Council of fitteen for the execution of the laws and diſpatch of buſi- 
neſs. Cæſar ſent for theſe, and exhorted them to follow the example 
and authority of all {zely, which was now in his intereſt, rather than 
the will of one particular perſon and his adherents. The Counſellors, re- 
turning into the city, aſſembled the Senate on this important occaſion, 
which ſent back the following anſwer : © That they ſaw that the Ro- 
* mans were divided into two parties, and that it did not belong to 
them to decide the quarrel. That at the head of theſe parties were 
„ Pompey and Cæſar, both patrons of their city; the firſt having added 
<* to its dominion the country of the Yolce-Arecomici and Helvit , the 
<* other that of the Sah: And that, as they were equally indebted to 
both, it did not become them to aſſiſt the one againſt the other; but 
to remain in a ſtate of neutrality, and to grant to neither an admit- 
< tance into their town or port. | 7 

This anſwer had juſt been given, when Donitin arrived at Marſeilles, 
with a fleet of ſeven gallies, which he had manned with the ſlaves, freed- 
men, and peaſants, who belonged to his lands in Tuſcany. He was recei- 
ved, however, into the town, was appointed its Governor, and charged 
with the adminiſtration of the war; and by his order the Maſſilian fleet 
was ſent out immediately to ſail along the coaſts, that it might ſeize 
and bring in all the merchant-veſſels it could find, in order that they 
might be made fit for ſervice, or taken to pieces to repair others. Cæſar 

was incenſed at theſe proceedings, and, being ſenſible of the conſe- 
quence of leaving behind him in the intereſt of his enemies a city 
which was the key of Gaul, he reſolved to lay ſiege to it directly both 
by ſea and land. He appointed three legions for this purpoſe, and, at 
the ſame time that he prepared towers and other works for the ap- 
proaches by land, he had twelve gallies built at Arles; which, being 
Vor. IV. | L com- 
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N completed, and brouy t down the Rhone to- Marſeilles in thirty days, he 


gave the command of them to Decimus Brutus, and mad. 27s C. 25 rela- | 


or Cac Swatch: cendufinFrbeR 


Segre. 


The employment Cæſar 100 0 ſo unexpettedly at Marſeilles hat - 
not his Spaniſb expedition. While preparations: were | making for the 
fiege, he ſent C. Fabius with three legions that were quartered near Nar- 
bonne, to take poſſeſſion. of the paſſes of the Pyrenees, which were guarded 
by a party of Afranius's troops: And this Commander, having forced 
theſe, -advanced- by long marches towards the main army. Pompey had 
three Lieutenants in Spain, Afranius, Petreius, and Varro The firſt of 
theſe was at the head of three legions in the nearer Spain: The other 
two, reckoning their new levies, had each two legions. Petreius com: 
manded from the Caftilian foreſt to the Anas : Varro from the Anas quite 
through Ea/itenia and the territories of the Vettones. Theſe \ Lieute- 
nants, upon the arrival of Vibullius Rufus, had confulted: together, and 
agreed, that Petreius ſhould join Aranius with his two legions, and that 
Varro ſhould remain in further Spain and ſecure that province. Fhey 
raiſed with all diligence eighty cohorts among the Spaniards, and five 


thouſand horſe; and determined to make Ide the ſeat of the war, on 


account of its convenient ſituation, upon a riſing -- paper twenty 885 
from the /erus, between the rivers Sicoris and Cnga. brag 07 21 
Cæſar ſent after Fabiur what other: legions he had in Gaul not em- 
played at the ſiege of Marſeilles 5 which could not be more than two, 
unleſs he brought from Taj the three wirh which he had made himſelf 
maſter ef it Tos theſe legions he added ſi thouſand auxiliary foot, 
and three thoufand horſc, O had ſerved under him in allt his former 
Wars; and he waanow furniſhed with as many more. For; having heard 
that Pompey: was eoming with his whole force through Mauritania into 
2 he ſent? circular letters to alt the Gallic States, inviting by name 
e of the moſt known and approved valour, and, in particular, a ſe- 
te& body of mountaineers from Aguitania, where it borders upon the 
: Roman province. And, to aſſure himſelf the better of the fidelity of 
both officers and ſoldiers in his army, he borrowed ſums of money of 
all his Tribunes and Centurions; which he diſtributed among the ſol- 
diers ; by that means engaging his officers by their own intereſt, and 
the ſoldiers by his liberality. He ſoon followed himſelf, with nine _ 
IE horſe? Hhich he had kept for a body. guard. 
Fubius, before Cagar's arrival, nad left nothing unattempted far gen- 
the: co round about to his party by his letters and ambaſſadors. 
1 had already laid two bridges over the Sicoris, four miles diſtant from 
each other, for theo convenience of Es parks.) CERN: al the _— 
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u Tt was reported at : bs] time in * And this news, FE Cicero, is green upon 


that Pompey, at the head of a great army, enen rer Ad es. x. 09 
had through Zhria * | 


ture 
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ture on his ſide of the river. Pompey's Generals did the ſame, and with &. R. 30. 
the ſame view; which occaſioned frequent ſkirmiſhes between the horſe. 8. 
It happened, one day, that two of Fabius legions, going out to guard the 403 Conſ. 
foragers, according to cuſtom, had paſſed the river, and, the carriage 
and cavalry endeavouring to follow after, the bridge broke down on a 
ſudden, and prevented them from joining the foot. This Afranius and 
Petroius perceiving, by the hurdles and other materials that came ſwim- 
ming down with the ſtream, immediately detached four legions, with 
all — cavalry, to attack the two legions. L. Plancus, who commanded 
the foraging guard, ſeizetdl a riſing ground, and, forming his men in 
two diviſions, poſted them back to back, and ſo made a double front to 
prevent their being ſurrounded by the enemy's horſe. By this diſpoſition, 
though inferior in number, he was enabled to ſuſtain the furious charge 
of the Pompeian legions and cavalry, till the colours of two legions, 
which Fabius ſent over by the further bridge to the aſſiſtance of his par- 
ty, were deſcried-at a diſtance. Their approach put an end to the en- 
gagement, and both armies returned to their ſeveral camps. I, 
IT wo days after this engagement, Cæſar arrived in the camp“: And 
he ordered the bridge that had broke down to be inſtantly repair- 
ed. The next day he took a view of the country, and, leaving fix co- 
horts to guard the bridge and the camp, he marched with the reſt of 
his forces in three lines to Lerda and ſtopped near Afraniuss camp, 
where he remained under arms, and offered him battle on an even 
ground. Afranius drew out his troops and formed them half - way 
own the hill. Car, finding that he deelined and engagement upon 
equal terms, reſolved to encamp within four hundred paces: of the foot 
of the mountain]; and, to hinder his troops from being alarmed or in- 
terrupted in their works by ſudden incurſions from the enemy, he or- 
dered the ſoldiers of the third line, While thaſe of the firſt and ſe- 
cond continued in order of battle, to cut a diteh fiftten feet broad be 
hind them, without throwing up a rampart, which would have. been 
perceived by the enemy. Thus the front of his camp was ſecured by a 
ditch, before Afranius had the leaſt ſuſpicion of his deſign to encamp 
ſo near him. In the evening he made the legions: file of by the two 
ends of the ditch, and brought them behind it, where che paſſed the 
whole night under arms. The day after, he carried his entrenchments 
quite round the camp: And, becauſe materials for a rampatt muſt have 
been fetched from a great diſtance, he contented himſelf for the preſent 
with a naked diteh; allotting a legion to each ſide of the camp, and 
keeping the reſt of the troops under arms to cover thoſe employed in 
the works. The Pompeian Generals came down with their troops as far 
as the bottom of the mountain, and threatened to give battle. But 


LW: 
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x Ceſar arrived at Marſeilles before the and he feems to have reached his army in 
end of the month of April: ¶ Ad Ait. x. 10.) Spain before the end of the month of May. 


I. 2 Caæſar, 
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Ros. Czſar, truſting to the three legions under arms, and the defence of his 
48: ditch, did not call off his workmen ; and Afranius, not venturing to 
403 Conf. come farther into the plain, after a ſhort ſtay, wheeled off with his 
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men. The. third day Cæſar added a rampart to his fortifications, and 
2 orders to the cohorts he had left behind, to decamp, and come up to 


Between the city of Jlerda and the hill, where Petreius and Afranius 
were encamped, there was a plain of about three hundred paces; in 
the midſt of which was a'rifing ground: And Cæſar perceived; that, by 
the means of this poſt, it would be eaſy for him to deprive the enemy 
of the conveniency of their bridge, and their communication with the 
city, from hence they furniſhed: themſelves with all their ſubſiſtence. 
In order to get poſſeſſion of it, he drew out three legions, and, having 
formed them in order of battle, commanded the foremoſt of them to 
run before and gain the place. Afranius, ſeeing his deſign, diſpatch- 
ed, by a nearer way, the cohorts that were upon guard to the ſame emi- 
nence. The fight was ſhatply maintained on both fides : but Afranius's 
men, who: firſt got poſſeſſion, obliged thoſe! of Cleſar to give ground; 
and, being reinforeed by freſn ſupplies, put them at laſt to the rout, and 
forced them to fly for ſhelter to the legions. Cz/ar aſeribes the advan- 
tage which Afranias's troops had over his on this occaſion to their man- 
ner of fighting. It was their methed to come forward briſkly againſt 
an enemy, and boldly poſſeſs themſelves of ſome poſt; neither taking, 
care to preſerve their ranks, nor holding it neceſſary to fight in a eldiſe 
compact body 1 and, 1 they found themſelves chard . Preſſed, they 
thought it no diſnonour to retire. In; theſe partidulars they followed 
the example of the Ligſtaui and the other barbarous nutions 'of Spain. 
This manner of fighting, as it was new and unexpected, diſordered Cæ- 
ſar's men, who, ſeeing the enemy come forward without regard to order, 
were apprehenſtve of being ſurrounded, while they were obliged: to 
maintain their ranks, and not to abandon their enſigngs 
Caſar, contrary to his expectation, finding the conſternation like to 
ſpread; through the whole army, encouraged his men, and, leading on 
himſelf the ninth legion to the aſſiſtance of thoſe that fled, he ſoon put 
a ſtop to the vigorous and inſulting purſuit of the enemy, obliged them 
in their turn to giue way, and purſued them to the very walls of Herda. 
But che ſoldiers, elated with ſucceſs, and eager to repair the loſs they 
Had ſuſtained, followed the runaways with ſo much impetuoſity, that they 
were drawn into a diſadvantageous place, and found themſelves directly 
under the hill where the town ſtood; whence, when they endeavoured 
to retire; the enemy, facing about, charged them vigorouſly from the 
higher ground. The hill was rough and ſteep on each ſide, and the 
ſpot, where they ſtood; was fo narrow, that only three cohorts could be 
drawn up in front, which could be neither reinforced in flank, nor pro- 
tected by the cavalry. The enemy's forces increaſed every —_— 
4 | — Te 
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freſh cohorts being ſent from the camp through the town, to relieve V. R. 704- 1 
thoſe that were fatigued: And Ceſar was obliged to detach alſo ſmall MM 4 
parties to maintain the battle, and bring off the wounded. | 403 Con. | 
The fight had laſted five hours, without intermiſſion, when Cæſar's | k 
men, preſſed by the multitude of the enemy, and having ſpent their | i 
darts, attacked the cohorts on the hill ſword in hand, and, bearin | 1 


down a few, obliged the reſt to betake themſelves to flight. The 
purſuit was continued to the very walls of 7erda,” and, à part of the 
enemy taking ſhelter within the town, Cæſar's men had an opportunity 
of making good their retreat. At the ſame time the cavalry found 
means to gain the ſummit of the mountain, and, riding between both 
armies, hindered the enemy from harraſſing the rear! Thus the en- 
gagement was attended with various turns of fortune; and both fides, 
of conſequence, laid claim to the victory: Cæqar's ſoldiers, becauſe they 
had bravely maintained themſelves for five hours in a diſadvantageous 
poſt,” and had, at laſt, driven the enemy into the town; and Afranius's 
ſoldiers, becauſe they had kept poſſeſſion of the hill which had occaſioned 
the battle. The loſs on both ſides was but inconſiderable for fo long 
and ſo fierce a contention. Cz/ar loft the Hirſt Centurion of the Haſtati of 
the fourteenth legion, with about ſeventy men: And above ſix hundred | 
were wounded; On the other ſide were ſlain five Centurions and above : : 
two hundred ſoldiers. Afranius, made ſenſible of the great importance 
of the diſputed poſt; cauſed the place to be fortified, and placed in it a 
ſtrong garrifon for its defence. Of on 116 TIO © tal zig eng 
This engagement was followed, two days after, by an àceident, which 
brought Cz/ar*s: whole army into ct danger. A 
violent ſtorm of rain, andethe melted ſnow from the mountains, made 
the Sicoris overflow its banks, and break down, in the ſame day, the two 
bridges which Fabius had erected over it. Thus Cæſqar found himſelf 
ſhut up in à compaſs of thirty miles between two” rivers,” neither of 
which was fordable The States chat had declared for him could ſup- 
ply him with no proviſions: the troops ſent beyond the river to forage 
could not return to the camp; and the conveys he expected from Gaul 
and ' Ztaly could not get to him. It was almoſt harveſt· time; and for 
that reaſon corn was become very ſcarce; and the more fo; as HAfronius 
had carried great quantities of it into Neruda, and t he reſt had beem con- 
ſumed by Cæſar's troops. The eattle, which were the next reſdürck th 
the preſent want, hadi been removed to a diſtande by the heighhburing 
nations, upon the breaking out of the war. The parties, ſent out to 
get proviſions in the country that lay behind the camp, were perpetu- 
ally harraſſed by the Span; infantry, who, being accuſtomed to paſs 
the rivers on blown-up! ſkins, purſued them every- where! 


Nr 
. 


Car endeavoured to repair his bridges, but to no purpoſet” Tbe f 

ver was deep and rapid, and the enemy, ſtationed along the oppoſite 
bank, ſhowered their darts upon the ſpot where the men gttempted to 
25 „ Work. 
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X. R. oa. work. While things were in this poſture, a large convoy from Gaul ar. 


hr. 


17 rived on the other bank of the river, at ſome diſtance above Cæſar's 
403 Conſ. camp. It conſiſted of archers from the Rutheni, ſome Gallic horſe, 
with many carts and much baggage, and about ſix thouſand men of all 
ſorts, with their domeſtics and flaves, who, being apprehenſive of no 
danger, kept no order or diſcipline in their march. There were likewiſe 
along with it many young Noblemen, Senators ſons, and Roman Knights, 
with the Deputies from the States of Gaul, and ſome of Cz/ars Lieu- 
tenants.  Afranins, appriſed of their arrival, ſet out in the night with 
three legions and all his cavalry ; and, ſending the horſe before, attack- 
ed them, when they leaſt expected it. The Gallic qquadrons, forming 
themſelves with great expedition, began the fight; and, though few 
in nurnber, comparatively with the enemy, maintained their ground, 
and gave the reſt of the convoy time to repair to the neighbouring 
mountains; whither they alſo retreated, as ſoon as they ſaw the legions 
advancing towards them. They loſt only two hundred archers, a few 
troopers, and ſome ſervants and .baggage. oo 
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FF | This event ſerved to enhance the price of proviſions; a calamity inſe- 
| p parable from preſent ſcarcity, and the proſpect of future want. Corn 
1 | About 11. was ſold at fifty” denarii'a buſhel : The ſoldiers began to loſe their 
| 205. ſtrength, and, the evil increaſing every moment, Cæſar diſmiſſed all 

the uſeleſs 'mouths.* Afranius, on the contrary, abounded in all things: 


ky | He had large magazines of corn, was continually receiving freſh ſup- 
1 | | plies; andohad plenty: of foragPmmme. 
14 N Theſe citcumſtances were greatly exaggerated by Afcanius and Pe- 
"Mi treius in their letters to Rome, where moſt people concluding; that the 
= | war was almoſt at an end, made public congratulations to the relations 
| | of the two Generals' on their great ſucceſs. Many alſo of the Nobility 
= | left-Jzaly:in order to join Pompey; ſome to carry the firſt accounts of this 
1 | gratefub news, others that they might not be' ſo late as to ſubject them- 
1 :lves to the reproach of having waited for the event of things. Among 
1 | the reſt, Servius Sulpicius and C. Marcellus probably put to ſea on this 
| 4 | occaſion, and; perhaps, Cicero himſelf; for intelligence of the battle of 
1 Lorda, and of 'Cz/ar*s diſtreſs, might very well have reached him before 
Tbe joy of Pompey's party was but ſhort. Cæſar, ſeeing no 8 


off veſſels; the uſe whereof he had learned in his Britiſb expedition. The 
keel and ribs of theſe boats were of light wood, and the reſt of oſier 
1 | | covered over with leather. When he had got a ſufficient number, he 
be | ſent them by night in waggons to a place twenty-two miles diſtant from 
wo his camp. There having embarked a good number of his ſoldiers and 
1 carried them over the river, he took poſſeſſion of a hill on the other 
Wt | ſide z threw up a fortification and poſted a legion in it before the enemy 
| thought of | obſtructing him: And here, in two days time, he laid a 


f | of repairing the bridges, gave orders for the building ſome of that ſort 
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bridge over the Sicoris, by which means he recovered his foragers, ſe- F. 704+ 
cured the convoy, and opened a paſſage for future ſupplis. 
The change of fortune was ſudden and great. Cæſar being much ſu- 464 Coal. 
perior in cavalry, the enemy was now reduced to confine their foraging ——— 
within the neighbourhood of their camp; and to detach parties for that 
purpoſe in the night. Six conſiderable States alſo 7 declared themſelves 
in his favour, and agreed to furniſh. him with proviſions. A cohort 
compoſed from one of them, which ſerved under Afranius, deſerted to 
him upon hearing the reſolution of their countrymen. The other pro- 
vinces more diſtant, ſeeing the rumour induſtriouſly ſpread of Pompey's 
march through Mauritania quite extinguiſhed, renounced alſo their en- 
gagements with Afranius, and beſought Cæſar's friendſhip. 
The bridge over the Sicoris was twenty-two miles from the camp, 
which obliged the cavalry to take this compaſs, when they went to fo- 
rage: And Cæſar, to remedy this inconveniency, undertook to make 
the river fordable by turning its water into canals, thirty feet deep. 
When the work was almoſt completed, Petreius and Afranius, perceiv- 
ing that they would be ſoon cut off from their proviſions by a cavalry fo- 
ſuperior to their own, took the reſolution to carry the war into Celtiber:a,, 
a province where Pompey's fame was great, and where they expected 
to make new levies of horſe and foot. They propoſed by taking poſ- 
feſſion of ſome ftrong poſt to protract the war till Winter. In order to 
execute this plan, they got together all the boats they could on the Ve- 
rus, and carried them to OZoge/a, a town upon that river, about twenty 
miles from their camp. There they cauſed a bridge of boats to be 
made; and, having ſent two legions over the Sicoris to fortify a camp 
with a rampart of twelve feet, they prepared to. follow with the reſt of 
Cæſar, informed of this motiom by: his ſeouts, laboured day and night 
at his drains, and lowered: the water in the Sicoris to that degree that the 
cavalry could paſs without difficulty; but it ſtill took the infantry up 
1 to the ſnhoulders, a depth which, joined to the rapidity of the ſtream, 
ſeemed to render it impaſſable to them. On the other ſide; Afranius, 
ſeeing Ceſar's works in ſuch ferwardneſs, and having notice that the 
bridge over the Berus was perfected, loſt no time, but, leaving two auxi- 
liary cohorts in Herda, he croſſed the Sicoris with all his forces, and: 
joined the two legions. he had ſent before. Cæſar had no means of 
ſtopping their march, but by harraſſing them with his cavalry; for he 
could not ſend his foot ſoon, ènough over his bridge, the diſtance was ſo 
eat. r CTC „„ 
He ordered therefore his horſe to paſs the river, and they ſoon' came 
up with Afranius, who had decamped at midnight. At break of day 
their motions were eaſily deſcried from the hills near the camp. They 
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v The Ocen/es, Calagurritani, Tarraconenſet, Facetani, Auſutani, and Warga 
2 | 5 | | "preſſe 
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v. R. 704- preſſed extremely the enemy's rear, diſordered their ranks, and obliged 
Te 2 them to halt: Then · the cohorts facing about forced the cavalry to give 
403 Conſ. ground; who, as ſoon as they began to march, renewed. the attack. 
- At this Gght the legionary ſoldiers, running up and down the camp, 
loudly complained, that the enemy would eſcape, and that the war 
would be unneceſſarily protracted : And they deſired their officers to 
aſſure Cæſar, that they fs neither danger nor fatigue, and were ready 
to pals the river as the horſe had done. Cæſar, moved by their alacrity, 
though he ſaw ſome danger in expoſing his army in a deep and rapid 
ſtream, yet reſolved to make a trial of the paſſage. Having firſt 
drawn from every company ſuch as were weak of body, he left them 
with one legion to guard the camp. Then diſpoſing a double line of 
cavalry above and below the ford, he carried over all his ſoldiers with- 
out the loſs of one man. Thoſe, who were borne down by the violence 
of the current, were ſaved by the horſe below them. Cæſar began the 
- purſuit without delay, marching in three lines; and ſuch was the ardour 
of the ſoldiers, that, though they were forced to go ſix miles about, and 
had loſt a great deal of time in paſſing the river, they came up wb _ 
enemy at three o'clock. in the afternoon, _ 
© Afranius and Petreius, intimidated by an approach, 22 3 un- 
expected, halted on an eminence, and put their troops in order of battle. 
Cæſar kept his in the plain, being unwilling to hazard an action till his 
army had recoyered their fatigue. But, the moment that the two Gene- 
rals began again to move on, he followed; and thus forced them to 
encamp much ſooner than they intended. They took. up. their quarters 
in a range of mountains to avoid the in hes of the cavalry; Sec 
placed parties in all the paſſes to ſtop Cæſar s progreſs, ele, .hoped by, this 
means to get off ſafe to the Berus. This, ſays Cæſar, was their great 
object, and what, above all things, they. ſhould. have endeavoured. to 
effect : Burt, being fatigued by ** march, and their continual ſxir- 
miſhes with the horſe, they imprudently deferred it till the n. day. 
Cæſar likewiſe encamped on a hill not far from them. 
About midnight, however, Cæſars cavalry, having Wald up — 
ſoldiers of the enemy, who had ventured too far from the camp in queſt 
of water, were informed by them that Pompey's Lieutenants had altered 
their reſolution, and were decamping in deep ſilence. Immediately he 
ordered the alarm to be ſounded, and the ſignal given for marching: 
ah engaged the enemy to delay their retreat, as they would have 
atly t he diſadvantage in a nocturnal march, both on account of 
D 2 baggage, and the ſuperiority of Czſar”s cavalry. Next day, 
- Petreius went out with a party of horſe to take a view. of the country: 
And Decidius Saxa * was detached by ces with a Pre for the ſame 
= 7 Pur- 


4 This Decidius Sis was afterwards ad- ple, at which Cicero was mack ſcandalifed. 
wanced by Cz/ar to be Tribune of the peo- his 1 305 Pbilippie he ſays, . How can 1 
E omit 
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purpoſe. - Both made the like report, in their ſeveral camps, that the V. R. FRY 


country for five miles together-was level and open, but after that rough 


and mountainous ; and that which ever army firſt got poſteſſion of the 403 Cont. 
defiles might eaſily prevent the other from approaching. e 


Afranias and Petreius called a Council of war to debate whether they 
ſhould depart that night, or wait till the morning. The greater num- 
ber were for ſetting out in the dark, in hopes of reaching the defiles be. 
fore Czſar could have notice of their departure. Others argued againſt 
the poſſibility of decamping privatelys They mentioned “the alarm 
„given in Cæſar's camp the night before; and obſerved, that the 
© enemy's cavalry were continually patrolling in the night, and had be- 
<< ſet all the ways and paſſes; that a nocturnal engagement was to be 
% avoided, becauſe; in a civil war, the ſoldiers were more apt to liſten to 
their fears, than to the obligations of the military oath; that ſhame, 
<* and the preſence of the Tribunes and Centurions, the great inſtru- 
« ments of obedience and military duty, could have their proper effect 
<« only in the light; and that therefore they ſhould make their attempt 
« by day; in which caſe, if they received a diſaſter, or ſmall loſs, yet 
the bulk of the army would eſcape, and be able to poſſeſs themſelves 
<« of the poſt in queſtion.” Theſe reaſons prevailed, and it was reſolved 
to ſet out the next morning by break of day. | 

But Cz/ar got the ſtart of them, and marched with his legions as 
ſoon as it was light, taking a conſiderable circuit, and following no par- 
ticular route: For the direct way to the Berus by Oogeſa lay through 
the'enemy's'camp. He was obliged therefore to lead his men through 
deep valleys, and over ſteep rocks, which they could not climb, but - 
difencumbering themſelves of their arms, and returning them afterwards 
to one another. The ſoldiers, however, in the hopes of putting ſpeedily 
a period to their labours, went on pray. As in this march Cæſar s 
army ſeemed to turn their backs, and purſued at firſt an oppoſite courſe, 
Afraniu#s foldiers, elated with this appearance, came forth from their 
camp, and inſulted them on their ſuppoſed flight, imagining that the 
want of proviſions forced them to return to Nerda. Their Generals ap- 
plauded themſelves upon the reſolution they had taken of not decamp- 
ing in the night; and were confirmed in the notion of Cæſar's retreat, 
when they ſaw that he had neither a nor carriages, which made 
them conclude that the fearcity muſt be exceeding great, But when 
they perceived his men ſoon after turn to the right, and that his ad 
vanced guard had already gained the ground beyond their camp, all im- 
mediately ran to arms, and, leaving a few cohorts to guard the baggage, 
they fallied out in a body, purſuing their way directly to the Perus. 


* omit this Decidius Saxa, a man brought * we ſee Tribune of the le, before we 

from the fartheſt end of the world; whom ever ſaw him a chin. ” 

| V ol. IV. | ; L I All 
et” M 
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| 

vs v. R. o. All depended now upon diſpatch. The difficulty of the ways was a 

ui 3 great ens 6 10 Cate 45 but his cavalry in return greatly in- 
403 Conſ. commoded the ſoldiers of Afraniuß; who, though he ſhould ſucceed in 
| — getting firſt to the defiles, was yet certain of lofing his baggage, and the 
= | cohorts- which were left to guard it in the camp. But Ceſar out- 
Wo. , marched him, fuch was the vigour and alacrity of his men; and, hav- 
Wn | ing got into the plain beyond the rocks; formed his legions in order of 
= battle. + The two Generals, perceiving the enemy's. infantry: an; front, 


ni | and being attacked by his cavalry in their rear, halted upon a riſing 
3 | ground, from whence they detached four Spaniſh cohorts to take poſ- 
. vil | ſeſſion of the higheſt mountain that appeared in ſight; thinking to open 
BY | to themſelves a way over the hills to OZogefa. - The Spaniards, wheel- 
1 ing obliquely to cake poſſeſſion of the place, were perceived by-Cz/ar's 
1 eavalry, ho, cllarging them furiouſiy, broke them at the firſt onſet, and 
Wo ſurtounded and eut tliem to pieces in the view of both armes. 
3 Caſar had now a moſt favourable opportunity of giving his enemy a 
bis : total overthrow; and he was ſenſible they could make: but à faint re- 
W | ſiſtance under their preſent conſternation, ſurrounded on all ſides as the 
4% i | 85 were by his cavalry, and auß edoto fight on an open and even A 
| His Officers; gathering round him, earneſtly py ee, e 
1 | delay the engagement: They repreſented, that the ſoldiers were 
Wi enger for a battle, and that \{franius's army had given many. marks: of 
WW - fear: For they had neither dared to ſupport their: ownydetachment, 
by. bl | e nor come down the hill: And that they had brought. all chein Enſigns 
WW | into one place where they crouded:confufetly;rouitdothemy: without 
ne L obſerving lrank7oriorder?? They added: that,) if de thought the 
1 | enemy too advantageouſly poſted; he would ſdon have an oppurtunicy 
1 «of attacking them. in another place more favmirableg:theiwantiof Wa- 
Is Bl | « ter” laying them under à neceſſity of changing their camp. But 
4:4 C#far, having cut them off from all proviſions was confident that he 
had it now in his power to reduce them without ibloodſned: Andie 
ww | Papi it bettex:20-pain the victory By his conduct chan H the furce 
=. of ar 8 retired toia eee e 8 
1 opportunity toi reguin is camp: And then, placing troops [ins the 
1 mountains to guhrd all the paſſages to the IBerus, he lodged himſelf a8 
4 q | . near as he cou dito the enemy. 70 & YO 29ylotcagi3 Hd 0): mH 03 
| The next day while Pompey's|Licutenants/were-in-Councit debating 
# ___ what-meaſureztthey ſhould/followwwhethervto)returri td Jer da, or march 
W to Tarrulb notice was given them that Cy/ar's cavalry had fallen upon 
1 | the parties ſent out in queſt of water and preſſed them hard. Upon 
4 : this intelligence, which called for all their attention, they immediately 
formed ſeveral corps of horſe and foot jntermixed: with legionary co- 
horts, and began to throw up e e from the camp to the place 
where they watred. Afranius and Hetreius divided this work hetween 
them, and went in perſon to direct iu. * ; 
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In the mean time, the: ſoldiers of the two armies had an opportunity 15 Goc 
of conferring together; and thoſe who belonged to Hſfranius and Pe- 43. _ 
treius thanked Cz/ar's troops for the generoſity they had ſhewed in ſpa- 4c3 Cont. 
ring them the day before, and teſtified their concern at being obliged to 
fight with their countrymen and relations. They then inquired, if they 
could truſt to Cæſar's clemency, and even promiſed to join him, if the 
lives of Petreius and Afranius were granted them: And they ſent ſome 
of thein principal Officers to treat with Cœar. Theſe preliminaries being 
ſertled, the ſoldiers of both armies went to one another's tents, and a 
great number of Centurions and military Tribunes came to pay their : x 
court to Cæſʒar, and to beg his protection. The Spaniſn Chiefs, who | 
had been ſummoned to attend upon Afranius; and were detained in the 
camp as hoſtages, followed their example. Things were carried to ſuch 
alength; that Afraniuſs ſon, a young man, treated; with: Cœſar, by the 
mediation of Sulpicius, for his own and his father's: preſeryation,: The 
joy was general; the Afraniant thought themſelves happy to have eſ- 
caped ſuch imminent danger; and the Cæſarians to have brought to a 
happy concluſion ſo important an enterpriſe without ſtriking; a, blow, 
Cæſar, in the judgment of all, was upon the point of reaping the fruits 
ofchis clemericy; and all unanimouſly applauded his late conduct. 
Afrunius, informed of what was tranſacting, quitted the work he was 
. returned ta the camp, not at all diſturbed, ang; prepa- 
red for alb events: But Petreius diſcovered a very different ſpirit. He 
armad his ſlaves, and, joining to them a prætorian eahort and ſome Spa 
niſhcavalry, che flaw to the rampart, and broke: off the conferences of 
the foldiers; drove Ciefar's men out of the camp, and put all of them he 
could finn co the ford. Thoſe of e opportunity to 
rally, wrapping their clokes round their left arms, drew their ſwords: 
and, truſting to the mearneſs of their camp, defended, themielyes. till 
they: gradually. retreated to the advanced guard, ho ſcreened them 
from mny further ꝓurſuit. [£5117 350531 00 1900 eic 11 won 11 Dag 
hen Petreius went through the whole camp, begging the troops, 
with tears in his eyes, to have pity on him and o Pompey their Gene- 
ral; and not to deliver them up to the cruel vengeance of their enemies. 
The ſoldiers followed him to the head- quarters; and there he propoſed 
to them to bind themſelves by a new oath, not to abandon their Com- 
manders, nor to act ſeparatehy, but with concert and unanimity for the 
public good. He himſelf took the oath firſt, then tendered it to Afra- 
nius, then to the military Fribunes and Centurions ; and, laſtly, to all 
the companies of the army. At the ſame time an order was iſſued, that 
all who had any of Cæſgar's troops in their tents ſnould produce them, 
in order that they might be put to death in the ſight of the whole 
army. A few obeyed; but the greateſt part, deteſting this bloody de- 
cree, carefully concealed thoſe WhO were under their protection, and 
procured them means to eſcape in the night. However, the terror im- 
a | 8 M 2 OY preſſed 
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R. 704- preſſed upon them by their Generals, the ſeverity ſnewn in puniſhin 
Bel ch. and the new oath they had been obliged to take, defeated, for —_ 
403 Conſ. ſent, all hopes of a ſurrender, and reduced the war to its former ſtate, 
—- Czſar, on his ſide, ordered diligent ſearch to be made after the Afra- 


mans who had remained in his camp, and carefully ſent. them back. 
Some Officers choſe to ſtay with him; and theſe he afterwards treated 
with great diſtinction, promoting them to higher ranks, and honouring 
ſuch of them as were Roman knights with the office of military Tri- 
bune. W 5 3 | 1 3 

The army of Afranius had now no forage, and could not water but 


with much difficulty. The legionary ſoldiers, who had been ordered 


to take with them two and twenty days proviſion, had ſome corn re- 
maining: But the Spaniſh. infantry and auxiliary troops had none; 


and, having no opportunity of ſupplying themſelves, they deſerted in 


great numbers to Cæſar. In this extremity, the expedient of returning 


to Herda appeared the, ſafeſt, as they had ſtill ſome proviſions. in that 


city; and there they propoſed to conſult concerning the future ma- 
nagement of the war. Tarraco was at a greater diſtance, and they 
would of confequence be EXPO ed-to greater dark in the way, This 
reſolution being taken, they decamped ; and Cæſar followed, ſending 
his cavalry before, ACh Pe aal, harraſſed the rear of the enemy. 
The manner of Sen was thus: Some light- armed cohorts formed 
the rear-guatd of Afranius's army; and theſe, where the ground was 
even, halted from time to time, and made head againſt the. cavalry, 
When they fell in with an eminence, e of; the ground 
furniſhed them with the means of Grfypaing, th mlelves; becaule choſe 
who were foremoſt could protect thoſe w > them, When they 
came, however, to a deſcent, the van could give no. aſſiſtance to the 
rear, and the cavalry annoyed them with their darts.  To.avoid-this 
inconveniency, the legions halted, and, driving back the cavalry a goo 
way, ran down the hill. redipitately, and traverſed, the valley until 
they camé to the oppolite eminence.,.. Their cavalry, which, ſhould 
have been of gteat uſe in this retreat, and of which they had a.,conſi- 
detable number, were fo terrified by their ill ſucceſs in former engage- 


ments, that they had been placed in the midſt of the army, in order. to 


_ 


be deferided bythe infantry ; and, if any of them dared to ſtraggle out 


of this ſituation, they were immediately taken by C2/a7's. horſe.-. 
During theſe perpetual ſkirmiſbes, in which the Afranians were often 
obliped to ſtop to difengage 8 march could not but be very 
flow. After advancing four miles, finding themfelves hard preſſed by 
the cavalty, they halted on an eminence, and drew: a line before them, 
as if they meant to Encamp ; but did not unload their baggage: And 
when they ſaw that Cæſar had marked out his camp, Keek tents, 
and ſent his cavalry to forage, they ſuddenly, towards noon, . reſumed 
their march, hoping to be rid of the cavalry for fome time., Nu 
1 Ee EEO NGO Coe, Pw ROOM eaving 


Chap. IV. The Civil War. 85 
leaving à few cohorts to guard his baggage, followed with his legions, Y-R- 304 
and ſent orders for his cavalry to return with all ſpeed. The cavalry 48. 
obſerved his orders, and, coming up with the enemy before the cloſe 403 Con. 
of day, fell upon their rear with ſuch impetuoſity that it was almoſt —— 
t to the rout. A great number of ſoldiers, and ſome Centurions, 
| loſt their lives. At the ſame time Cæſar appearing with his whole 
army, the enemy were threatened with a total overthrow, as they could 
neither continue their march, nor look out for a proper place for a 1 \ 
camp. They were forced to halt in a very diſadvantageous ground, 
and at a diſtance from water, Cæſar, conſtant in his purpoſe, did not 
offer to attack them, but kept all his troops under arms to be in readi- 
neſs to purſue, if they ſhould attempt to eſcape either in the day or 
night. Prmpey's Lieutenants, ſenſible of the diſadvantage of their 
ſituation, employed the whole night in throwing up intrenchments, 
and in diſpoſing” their camp with an oppoſite front to Czfar's army. 
Phe next day they continued at their works, and laboured from ſun- riſe 
to the evenmng. But the farther they extended their lines in order to 
better their poſition, the farther they removed from water: And thus, 
to avoid one Eee into a greater. Cz/ar, who 
wanted to oblige them ta capitulate, by reducing them. to extreme ne. 
ceſſity, drew lines round'their camp; and by this method he offered 
an obſtruction to any ſallies or eruptions which they might make. 
The ſcareity of forage, and che view of performing their march with 
the greatef expedition; foon induced them to kill all thi ey of bur- 
den which they Soul nor Feed * And two days were walted in forming 
and executing this reſolution. But, on the third, Afranius and Petreius, 
ſeeiug Cxſur s works very much advanced; and being apprehenſive of 
the conſequences; drew all their forces out of the camp, and formed 
them in order of battle. C2/ar; aware of the hurt it might do his re- 
putation, if, contfary to the inclination of his troops, and the general 
ape uation, he ſtill continued to decline an en gagement, called in his 
workmen, aſſembled his cavalry, and put his 2055 in a condition to 
receive them. He reſolved, however, to remain upon the 8 1 
112 


1 


and the rather, becauſe the diſtance between the two camps was ſo ſmall, 
being only two thouſand feet, that, ſhould he put the enemy to the 
rout, he could not flatter himſelf with the hopes of a complete victory. 
Afranius's troops were ratiged-in a double Tine, confine of fivele- - 
gions : The Spaniſb cohorts, which uſed: to be ſtationed in the wings, 
formed the body of reſerve. Cæſar's legions were drawn up in three | 
lines : The firſt confiſted of twenty cohorts, four out of each of his 
legions ; the ſecond of fifteen cohbrts, three out of each legion; and 
the third of the ſame number.” The archers and flingers were diſpoſed 
in the middle, and the cavalry in the two wings. The army being 


drawn up in this manner, each General kept rn to his reſolution; 
Caſar, not to engage unleſs forced to it; and Afranius to prevent the 
8 | OR pro- 


> 
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V-R. oY refs ls Cofar's works, In this poſture they continued till ſun- ſet, 
en both armies, returned to their ſeveral camps. The next day 
403 ens Cale propoſed. to finiſh his lines; and Pompey s Lieutenants endea- 
voured to find a fordable Place in the Sicoris: But Cæſar had taken his 
meaſures againſt. this attempt, and had ſent his light- armed Germans 
with part = his, 177 over the river, and poſted bodies of Aue a- 
lon banks at a {mall diſtance from one another. 
The 1 two enerals, having now no hope left, and being in want of 
waod, water, and corn, they demanded a parley, and begged that it 
might be in ſome Pe out. of the ſight of the ſoldiers. Cæſar con- 
ſented to. e 1 ch e part of their requeſt. was denied 


ns e 5 ven his ſon for an hoſtage, z met Ceſar 


Prelencs att 1175 550 E addreſſed him to "this Effect, With 
ible 1 7. of ſubmiſſion: that it was no juſt matter of blame, 
| ther 1 in him or bis in to have eee hel fidelity | ts eir 
e aneh; i but that they had now ſufficiently at itte them m- 
« {clyes of their duty, nf. ſuffered: enough i in his cauſe by the want of 
kinds 0! dene End : That. like wild beaſts cauf it in LA, toil, 
they, were de Fla f the. mo aft” common ehjoyments ; having eis 
4 | 2 05 5 . a TK their minds overwhelmed with 1g- 
no! : PE A 9105 ref, ore t ey, acknowledged themſelves do be 


þ vght 4s co 1 8 him not to make a a rigorous 
. 5 1 1 oy, 


79 are the. lives of his gh! jo \countty- 
$i | Fj th 7 K e. Mi, of "ly wen 5 the teaft, rea- 
13 To comp 107 is ken 2 e abi che leaſt 
ö „ « e. M 6 for aber e Fi 7 65 


GIL eir du 65 3 by lining 10 5 5970 
1 | % {ek d. b 1 1 RY fc time 155 ns in orderthat the Way 


en to an accom! zodarion, : 
| 15 k mh pole in 1 $e Power, after ae receiv d, 
the maatlacr 0 0 45 „And even, Afr anus's 17 e in 
| {rok ering e 8 peace wherean the _Eapimgn Piet 5 
1 e at thu Je all orders had ſhewn an ien 0 1 
1 4 9 7155 ne e alone had oppoſed the ſteps to an bie | 
1 | n od . z Tefuſing an interview, and barbarouſſy n thoſe 
10 0 e . of a conference had inticed i into their camp. That 
ate 1 0 ore, [ogg to 18 as it often a tõ men of 
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45 the) r 11150 e or the 1323 econ ſtabcts he was in, | 
40 to inſi 
2 that” te, only Tequeſted they would diſband thoſe troops which 
« had been { 0 
& e he ad) had ſix legions been ſent into Spain ; a ſeventh levied” 
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Y RP ſo many. 8 navies equipped; and ſo many able and *. R. Long 


00 experienced Officers ſent over? That ſuch mighty preparations 


&« could not be meant againſt. Spain, or to ſupply the want of a pro- 40 Cond. 


« vince, which, having e enjoyed a long peace, had no occaſion for ſuch 
95 extraordinary forces: That their real end was his deſtruction ; to 
« effect which, a new ſpecies of power had been introduced into the 
the Corohodwealth : and that, on this account, the ſame man had been 
« appointed to command in Nah at the gates of Rome, and to hold for 
« ſo many years, though abſent, the 89 overnment of the two moſt po- 
e tent provinces of the Republic. Thar, for this reaſon alone, the 
„% Magiſtrates had been tripped of their prerogatives, the Conſuls and 
ce a not being ſuffered, as had been always the cuſtom, to take 
<rhe different provinces at the expiration of their offices; and particu- 
« ar, Governors were appointed by the choice, and mana 1 ent of a 
40 * faction. That, for this reaſon alone, he had been denied that Juſtice 
& which had never been, refuſed to any General before him; and was. 
« not allowed, to diſband his army, and to return home with honour ;. 
6 or, at 1885 without i aas after having ſucceſsfully ſerved the 
1 blie., a all the e injuries he had hitherto borne, and ſtill re- 
9095 bear, with patience; that it was not now his deſign to take 
FI Sable Hani his. i and to enliſt them in his 'own' ſervice, 
60 which 1 it would be caly for him to do; and that he only meant to 
I prevent their, being employed againſt Him. That, therefore, Afra- 
Wi mu uſt Wk Fig iu, el diſband, his forces; that this Was his de- 
A any Menz And that "al t theſe w. were the only ke terms of peace 
1 ile heise Conc Fo oi very agreeable to Hits ſolckers; 3 8 in- 
85 1 0 ing piſhed, a 555 they feared, were, in forne fort, rewarded: 
by th arg o procure. | them, 575 They Plainly ſhe wed their ſatisfac- 
1 = or, 8 8 he: Place and time 'of [op 1 miſſion were under de- 
between Ce jar, + and £ Frans, they ſignified” by their En and 

ch 4 the Gander that they deſired” to be immediate vn Noe ag 
ter ſome. dif cuſhon; ie was determined that thoſe whos ouſes and 

poſſeſhons i in Spain ſhould. be diſcharged upon the ſpot, © and the reſt, 


Wen the arrived, at the Varus, a river between Gaul and Hab. And The Var. 


Ceſar declared, that no perſon. ſhould be injured: or forced into his ſer- 
vice; And that all thoſe. who! had 40 ſt any thin during the War ſhould 
be indemanified, | Heine allo en gaged to, furniſh t them with corn till. they 

ot to the Varus. By this ners, behaviour, he acquired the con- 
Aae of Pompey's army, Eft h a degree, that he became the arbiter 


of all their diſputes, either amon themſelves, or with their Com- 
n : And when they were 513 to mutiny about their pay, which 
etreius and Afranius affirmed not to be yer due, the matter was re- 
ferted to him, and he denn it to the equal ſatisfaction of both 
we 1 One third OS: the, army was disbanded during the two days 
. they 
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J. R. 704 they continued in their camp: The reſt ſet out for the Varus, two of 

mn * Czſer's legions marching before, and the others following after, and en- 

403 Canſ. camping near them. Q. Fuſius Calenus, one of Czſar's Lieutenants, 

preſided over the march; and, when he arrived at the Varus, diſ- 

banded them; but the greateſt part of them came over voluntarily to 

Cæſar: The two Generals went to find out Pompey. . 

Oæſ. de Thus did Cæſar, within forty days from his arrival in Spain, with 

een Civ. five legions, and ſome auxiliary Gauls, reduce an army of five legions 

of veterans, eighty cohorts of Spaniards, and five thouſand horſe : And 

now many reaſons called upon him to return into Tah; but he did 

not think ĩt adviſeable to leave Spain, till he had ſubjected the whole 

country to his obedience. M. Varro commanded two legions in fur- 

ther Spain, to which he had added thirty auxiliary cohorts: And he 

had formed great magazines of corn, not only for his own uſe, but 

with a view alſo of fupplying Marſeilles, and the army under Afranius 

The people and Petreius. The Gaditani had been ordered to furniſh him with ten 

of Cadiz. . ſhips of war, and more had been built at Hiſpalis. He had put all his 

Cadiz. proviſions into Gades, and had conveyed thither all the money and or- 
naments which he had found in the temple of Hercules: And, to guard 

this town, he gave it a garriſon of ſix cohorts, under the command of 

C. Gallonius, a Roman Knight. This Commander had ſpoken upon 

every occaſion with contempt of Cz/ar's forces, and had frequently de- 

clared from his tribunal, that Cz/ar had been worſted, and that his 

ſoldiers had gone over to Afranius. By theſe arts, he had ſtruck ſuch 

a terror into the Roman citizens who reſided in his province, that he 

engaged them to promiſe him one hundred and ninety thouſand ſeſter- 

ces, twenty thouſand weight of ſilver, with one hundred and twenty 

thouſand buſhels of wheat. The States well affected to Cæſar he loaded 

with heavy impoſitions, and quartered ſoldiers upon them : He har- 

raſſed private men whom he thought averſe to his cauſe with arbitrary 

judgments : He confiſcated the eſtates of many, whom he accuſed of 

aving ſpoken againſt what he called the Commonwealth : And he obli- 

ged the whole province to take an oath of fidelity to himſelf and 

Pompey. Cæſar, who ſeems to give an account of this General's © be- 

HBaviour witch a particular reſentment, tells us, that in the beginning of 

the civil war, while his affairs went on ſucceſsfully in aby, Varro had 

affected to ſpeak of him with great regard, and in a moſt friendly man- 

ner, ſaying, that indeed he was under particular obligations to Pom- 

- «© pey, who had made him his Lieutenant, but at the ſame time was 

„ oreatly' indebted to Ceſar : That he was not ignorant of the duty of 

an Officer employed by his General in an office of truſt; but that 

he likewiſe knew his own weakneſs, and the attachment of the whole 


© He was probably the learned Yerro, who had alſo ſerved under Pomp9y in the war 


Ty; e Civil War. 


\ 


cc province to Cz/ar.” When he underſtood, however, that Ceſar was V. 1" 
ſtopped by the ſiege of Mar/zilles ; that Afranins and Petreius had exe- 43. 
cuted the junction of their troops, which they had conſiderably in- 403 Conſ. 


creaſed; and that all hither Spain had unanimouſly declared to ſupport 
them; he changed his behaviour and ſpeech. Varro, therefore, hav- 
ing committed ſo many acts of hoſtility, reſolved to perſiſt in his mea- 
ſures, and prepare for war: And, being ſenſible that the whole province 


was in Cæſar's intereſt, he determined to ſhut himſelf up in Gades, 


where all his proviſions and ſhipping lay; hoping, by the ſtrength of 
the town, which is an iſland ſurrounded by the ſea, and with the help 

of his fleet, to draw out the war into length _ | | 
Cæſur ſent againſt him Q, Caſſius, Tribune of the people, with two 

legions; and he himſelf ſer out by great journeys at the head of fix 


1 


hundred horſe, for Corduba, whither he ſummoned the Magiſtrates. of Cordova. 


rhe different” States.” All obeyed : Every city ſent its Deputies, nor 
was there a Roman citizen of any note who did not repair to him. 
The Senate of Cordubs ſhut their gates againſt Varro, ſtationed guards 


and centinels along the walls, and detained two cohorts, called Colonice, 


which were accidentally marching that way, that they might ſerve to 
protect the town. At the ſame time, the people of Carmona drove out 
of their city, which is the moſt conſiderable in the whole province, 
three cohorts which Varro had left there, and ſhut their gates againſt 
them. J I FFI HIER AE SBS Z BU; FS ELL 33 
The apparent affection of the province for Cæſar detetmined Varro 
to make all poſſible diſpateh to reach Gades before his march could be 
intercepted. But he had advanced but a little way, when he received 
letters, informing him, “ That, as ſoon as Cæſars edift was known, 
< the principal men of the town had conſpired with the Tribunes of 
e tke gat riſon to drive out Gallonius, and deliver up the city and iſland 


4 to Coſer; that, this agreement being made, they” had warned Gallo- 


6 nius to retire of his on aecord ; tlireatening; if be refuſed to com- 
s ply voluntarily, to force him to it: And that this Commander, ter- 
4 rifiod by o general a fevolt, had thought proper to leave Gades. 
Upon this intelligence, one of the legions, called Vernacula, took u. 
their enſigns in Varro's preſence; quitted the camp, and marched” di- 
rectly to Hipalis, where they ſat down in the market -· place, without 
committing the leaſt act of violence; a eircumſtance which ſo wrought 
upon the Roman eitizens reſiding in the town,” that every one was defi- 
rous of accommodating them in their houſes. © Varro, aſtoniſhed and 
confounded at theſe proceedings, tutned back with deſign to reach 
Italica, but was informed that its gates were fnut. At fat finding 
himſelf ſurrounded: on all ſides, and the ways every- where "beſet, he 


wrote to Cæſar, that he was ready to reſign the legion under his com- 


mand to whomſoever he would appoint to receive it. Ceſar ſent, 
Sextus Cæſar to take the command ; and Varro, having delivered up. 
or. IV. N | the 
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V. R. 7-4. the legion accordingly, came to him at Corduba: Where, after giving 
:Bs a an account of the ſtate of the province, he faithfully reſigned all the 
403 Conſ. public money he had in his hands, and informed him of the quantity of 
corn and ſhipping he had prepared. | ; f 
, Czfar, in the Aſſembly of the States at Corduba, having returned 
thanks to all thoſe who had declared in his favour, remitted the tribute 
impoſed by Varro upon the Roman citizens; reſtored their eſtates to 
thoſe who had been deprived of them for ſpeaking freely their thoughts; 
diſtributed rewards to a great many in public and private; gave all 
hopes to receive the like favours hereafter; and, after a ſtay of two 
days, went to Gades; where he reſtored to the temple of Hercules all 
the treaſures and ornaments it had been ſpoiled of, and ſoon after pro- 
cured this city the freedom of Rome. And, having committed the 
government of the province to Q, Caſſius, with the command of four 
legions, he embarked for Terraco on board the fleet which Varro had 
obliged the Gaditani to equip. There he found the Deputies of all 
netber Spain; and having, in like manner as at Corduba, thanked and 
rewarded them, both publicly and privately, he went by land to Nar- 
bonne, and ſo to the ſiege of Marſeilles. ee 1474. 


WEN G HA: F. v. apt 
The fiege of Marſeilles. Caius Antonius and Dolabella, Cæſar's Liex- 


tenants, in Illyricum, are defeated by M. Octavius and Scribonius 
Libo. Curio's anfortunate expedition into Africa. i 4253! 


W HILE Cæſar was employed in reducing Spain, C. Trebonius 
and D. Brutus had carried on the ſiege of Marſeilles with great 
vigour; and the inhabitants had bravely defended themſelves. The 
town of Marſeilles was formerly waſhed by the ſea on three ſides: It 

Cx. de could be approached by land only on the fourth; and the. citadel, 
ol cv. being very ſtrong by nature, becauſe of a deep valley that ran before 
mit, required a long and difficult ſiege. It was of great importance to 
the beſieged to command the ſea: And, to beat off Brutus's fleet, they 
equipped ſeventeen gallies. To theſe they added a great number of 
- ſmaller. veſſels, filled with archers. and the mountaineers whom they 
had engaged in their ſervice; and, on board of which, Domitius put 
alſo his own. domeſtics whom he had brought with him from Hag. 
With this force they failed out to give battle to Brutus, who lay at an- 
chor at an iſland over-againſt the town. His fleet was much inferior 


From this deſcription it appears, ſays one ſide by the port, and on the other by 

M. D' As wille, that the town did not then the coaſt of the Sou ſea : Whereas now 1t 

ſand upon the ſame extent of 2 as is built round the port. Notice de J Anci- 

now: It only covered a triangle formed on enne Gaul, p. 440. | a : 
'$::15 : to 
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to that of the Maſſilians in the number of ſhips; but Cæſar had V. R. Z agg 
| manned it with his beſt ſoldiers, choſen out of all the legions, and _ 
headed by Centurions of diſtinguiſhed bravery z and he had provided 403 Con. 
it with hooks and grappling irons, and offenſive weapons of all ſorts, —— 
Upon the firſt notice of the approach of the enemy, Brutus ſtood out 
to ſea, The conflict was ſharp and vigorous for the mountaineers, | 
a hardy race, habituated to arms, and trained up to war, yielded little al 
in point of valour to the Romans. Domitius's vaſſals were animated | | f 
with the hopes of liberty; and, fighting under the eye of their maſter, 
behaved gallantly. The townſmen confided in the nimbleneſs of their 
ſhips and the ſkill of their pilots, and employed all their art to elude 
the ſhock of Brutus's veſſels, and to baffle all their attempts. The 
enemy extended their line of battle in order to ſurround his fleet, or M1 
attack. his ſhips ſingly with a number of theirs, or in running along ? | . 
ſide, to ſweep away a range of oars. When they were compelled to x i 
come to a cloſer engagement, they relied wholly on the bravery of their j 
mountaineers and the Talian peaſants. Brutus's fleet was but indif- 
ferently provided with rowers and pilots, who had been haſtily taken. 
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out of ſome merchant-ſhips; and knew not ſo much as the names of | 
the tackle. They were incommoded too by the weight and lumpiſh- | 
neſs of their veſſels, which, being built with too much expedition and a 
of unſeaſoned timber, were not ſo ready at tacking about. When an i 
opportunity however offered of coming to cloſe fight, they would 0 

N 


boldly get between two of the enemy's ſhips; and, grappling them 
with their hooks, charge them on each ſide, board them, and cut to | 
Pieces the mountaineers and peaſants who defended them. In this 1 
manner, they ſunk part of the Maſſilian veſſels, took ſome, with all the | 
men on board, and drove the reſt into the haven. - ; | = 
This loſs was repaired with all poſſible expedition. The Maſſilians Cz. de f 
drew out of their docks, and rigged as many oid ſhips as they had loſt ; Sn Cir: | 
they alſo prepared a number of fiſhing barks, which they filled with OO 9 
archers and engines; and thus they were in readineſs to ſail upon the 
firſt occaſion. Pompey, who was ſenſible of what importance it was to | 1 
keep Cæſar employed in theſe parts, ſent L. Naſidius to the ſuccour of i 
Marſeilles, with a fleet of ſixteen ſhips, ſome of which were very ſtrong, | 
and armed with beaks of braſs. This fleet paſſed the ſtreights of Sicily 
unknown to Curio, and, in their way, put in at Meſſana, where their un- Meſſina. 
expected arrival cauſed ſo great a terror, that the town was deſerted by 
the Senate and the principal inhabitants: And Naſidius, entering the 
harbour without any oppoſition, drew out one of the galleys, which he 
joined to his fleet. The Maſſilians, informed of his arrival, failed out 
a ſecond time to try their fortune, and rendezvouſed at Taurentum, a Taurent, 
_ caſtle belonging to the town, where Na/idius lay with his whole ſqua- 9» the right 
dron. ; ſide of the 
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Brutus. went to fight them with his fleet, which he had conſiderably 
increaſed by fix ſhips which he had taken in the late action. The bat- 


403 Conf. tle was maintained on both ſides with determined courage: The Maſ- 
— /lians had put on board their ſhips the choice of their youth, and the 


moft conſiderable men of the city ; who were all convinced, that on 
the iſſue of that day's engagement depended the ſafety and preſerva- 
tion of their country. But Na/idius was of no ſervice to them: He 


left them during the engagement, and retired without hurt to the coaſt 


= 


of Spain. Brutus obtained a ſecond victory, having ſunk five, and 


taken four of the enemy's ſhips. | 


T heſe diſaſters at fea diſheartened not the inhabitants of the town: 
They continued to defend themſelves by land againſt Trebonius with 
great courage. This Commander had attacked them in two places; 
on the ſide of the port where the docks were; and on the fide towards 
the ſea, near the mouth of the Rhone : And, having been furniſhed 
from' all parts of the province with a great number of workmen and 


carriages, and with wood and other materials, he had greatly advanced 


his works. But ſo well was the town ſtored with all engines neceſſary 
for its defence, that no mantelets of ozier were ſufficient to withſtand 
their violence. Their Baliſtæ ſhot wooden beams, twelve feet in 
length, and armed with iron, with ſuch force, that, after they had 
pierced four rows of hurdles, they entered a conſiderable way into the 
earth. To reſiſt the violence of theſe machines, the beſiegers were 
obliged'to roof their galleries with pieces of wood of a feet in thick- 
neſs, ſtrongly compacted together. Under this cover the materials 
neceflary for railing the mount or terras, which was to be oppoſed to 
the town wall, were conveyed; and a tortoiſe, ſixty feet long, com- 


poſed of ſtrong beams, and every thing neceffary to defend it againſt 


fire and ſtones, was carried before to level the ground. But, in ſpight 
of all endeavours, and the greatneſs of the works employed againſt 


them, the height of their wall and towers, and the multitude of their 


machines, retarded the approaches of the beſiegers. Beſides, the 
mountaineers made frequent ſallies, which greatly annoyed the work- 
men. | . 


The Legionaries, who had the charge of the works on the right, 


perceived that a tower of briek, built at a little diſtance from the walls, 


would be of great ſervice to ſhelter them from the frequent ſallies-of 
the enemy. Ar*firſt they made it very low and ſmall; and it ſerved 
chiefly as a place of retreat, when they were repulſed. But they ſoon 
perceived that it would be of much more uſe if it were raiſed to a 


greater height. This they effected in the following manner: The 


tower was of a ſquare form, thirty feet every way, allowing for the 
thickneſs of the walls, which was five feet. When it was raiſed to the 
height of one ſtory, they laid a floor over it, the extremities of whoſe. 
beams were concealed in the thickneſs of the wall, that they might 

2 | not, 
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moſt reached the angles of the wall. Theſe were for ſupporting the 
floor, which was to ſerve as a roof to the tower. Over theſe beams 


they placed the joiſts of the roof, and covered them with planks. 


Theſe joiſts projected a little beyond the wall, in order to ſuſpend from 
them what might be neceſſary to ſhelter the workmen. This floor they 


paved with tiles and mortar, to render it proof againſt fire; and it had 


beſides a covering of mattreſſes to break the force of the darts and ſtones 
which might be thrown againſt it by the enemy. At the ſame time, 
they hung from the beams of this roof, that projected beyond the wall, 


_ curtains, made of ſtrong cables, woven to the depth of four feet, and 
which went round the three ſides of the tower which were expoſed to 
the engines; having formerly experienced, that this kind of cover was 


impenetrable to any dart or engine whatever. When the roof with 


its curtains was thus prepared, they removed the mantelets, and ele- 


vated the roof from the firſt ſtory as far as the curtains would permit. 
Then, ſecure from all inſult, they laboured at the brick wall: And, 
when they had raiſed it to the height of a ſecond ſtory, they again 
ſcrewed up the roof; and, under its defence, and of the curtains hang- 
ing from it, they continued the work, and laid the interjacent floors. 
In this manner they proceeded till they had completed ſix ſtories, leav- 


ing always holes in convenient places from which they could play their 


engines. | 
When, by means of this tower, they thought they had ſufficiently 


ided for the ſecurity of the works around it, they undertook to 
build a moveable gallery, fixty feet long, of timber two feet in thick- 


neſs, to extend from their brick tower to the walls of the town, The 
gallery they conſtructed in this manner: Two beams of equal length 


were firſt laid upon the ground at the diſtance of four feet from one 


another: And upon theſe were erected pillars, five feet high, joined at 
the top by pieces of wood deſigned to fupport the roof of the gallery. 


Over theſe were placed rafters two feet ſquare, faſtened ſtrongly with 
nails and plates of iron. The upper part of the roof was compoſed of 


ſquare laths, four inches thick, to bear the weight of the tiles that were 


to be laid upon them; and a covering of hides was thrown over it to 
hinder the cement from being waſhed away by ſpouts of water. Over 
all were laid ſtrong mattreſſes to ſcreen the hides from fire and ſtones. 
This work was finiſhed cloſe by the brick fortreſs, under cover of four 
mantelets, and immediately carried forward upon rollers, till it unex- 


pectedly reached the very tower of the enemy. 

The beſieged, aſtoniſned at fo threatening and unlooked for a ma- 
chine, puſhed forward with levers the largeſt ſtones they could find, 
and tumbled them upon it. But the ſtrength of the wood reſiſted their 

25 | | | weight 


not, by appearing on the outſide, be liable to be ſet on fire. Then the 278 704 
wall was continued directly upwards as far as their mantelets would per- Oy 
mit: And two beams were laid acroſs each other, the ends of which al- 403 Cond. 
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V. R. 2 weight and violence, ſo that they fell to the ground without doing any 
4s. Hurt. Obſerving this, they poured down barrels of burning pitch and 
403 Conſ. other combuſtible matter. But theſe likewiſe rolled along the roof with- 


out damage, and, falling to the * were thruſt away from the 
works with forks and long poles. Meanwhile the ſoldiers, under the 
Protection of this gallery, were endeavouring to undermine the enemy's 
fortreſs ; the gallery itſelf was defended by the brick tower, whence 
the engines played without. intermiſſion, inſomuch that the enemy, 
driven from their battlements, were at laſt obliged to abandon their 
defence. By degrees the tower being undermined, part of it fell down, 
and the reſt was ſo ſhaken that it could not ſtand long. | | 
The Maſſilians diſmayed, and dreading the plunder and devaſtation 
of their city, came out in the habit of ſupplicants, and beſought the 
compaſſion of the army and Generals, earneſtly requeſting that all fur- 
ther operations ſhould be ſuſpended till Cæſar's arrival. They told 
them, that, their tower being deſtroyed, they were ſenſible the city 
could hold out no longer; and therefore meant not to defend it. 
That, in the mean time, no prejudice could ariſe to the beſiegers from 
<« a ſhort reſpite, becauſe, if they refuſed to ſubmit upon Cæſar's 
* coming, he would have it in his power to treat them as he pleaſed.” 
They added, that, if the whole tower ſhould be broken down, it would 
<< be impoſlible to hinder the ſoldiers from yielding to the defire of 
<« plunder, by breaking into and pillaging the town. Cæſar had ear- 
neſtly recommended to Trebonius, by letter, to prevent, if poſſible, the | 
city's being taken by ſtorm, left the ſoldiers, irritated by its obſtinate 
reſiſtance, ſhould put all the youth to the ſword; which they threatened 
to do. The requeſt of the Maſſilians was therefore complied with, 
though the ſoldiers murmured at the delay of a conqueſt which they 


looked upon as eaſy and certain. __ 


But the Maſſiliaus were inſincere, and aimed at nothing in all this, but 
to find a time and opportunity to deceive the Romans, and put in prac- 
tice the perfidious deſign they had formed. For, after a few days, 

ſuddenly ſallied from the town, and, the wind being favourable, 

they ſet fire to the enemy's works. The flame, in a moment, ſpread 
itſelf on all ſides, and the terraſs, the mantelets, the tortoiſe, and the 
tower, with its machines, were entirely conſumed, before it was poſ- 
ſible to diſcover whence the diſaſter aroſe. The Romans ran imme- 
diately to their arms, every one taking what came firſt to his hands; 
and flew from the camp to their works, where they attacked the enemy 
with great fierceneſs, but their ardour was checked by the arrows and 
darts poured in upon them from the town. The beſieged, now ſecure 
under their walls, deſtroyed without difficulty the brick tower, and the 
gallery connected with it. Next day, being favoured by the ſame 
wind, they attacked, with ſtill greater aſſurance, another tower and ter- 
raſs of the other attack. But Cæſar's Lieutenant, grown wiſe BE is 
| | g ate 
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late misfortune, had made all neceſſary preparations for their defence: 
So that the enemy, after loſing many men, were obliged to retreat into 
the city without effecting their purpoſe. | 
Trebonius immediately reſolved to repair his loſs, and he was warmly 
ſeconded by his ſoldiers, who were greatly provoked to ſee their credu- 
lity had been abuſed, and that they were the jeſt of a perfidious ene- 
my. All the wood in the neighbourhood of Marſeilles had been already 
cut down: They were therefore obliged to raiſe a terraſs of a new kind, 
and ſuch as hiſtory no where mentions before that time. They erect- 
ed two walls of brick, each ſix feet thick, and of the ſame diſtance 
from each other with thoſe of the former terraſs. Over theſe they laid 
a covering which was ſupported by beams laid acroſs: And, to make 
it firm, they placed pillars underneath between the walls. Hurdles, 
with brick and earth intermixed, ſerved to make it proof againſt fire. 
The: ſoldiers, thus ſheltered over head, on the right and left by the 


walls, and before by mantelets, brought without danger the neceſſary 


materials for carrying on the works : And, by the eagerneſs with which 
they laboured, ſoon completed them ; leaving doors at convenient places, 
from which they might ſally out upon occaſion. | 
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The townſmen ſeeing that the Romans had repaired in a few days Czfr d. 


what they imagined muſt have coſt them the labour of many months; 
that there was no hope left either of deceiving them, or ſallying out up- 
on them with ſucceſs; that all the approaches to the city by land mig 
in like manner be ſhut up by a wall and towers, ſo as to render it im- 
poſſible for them to appear upon their battlements; that they could nei- 
ther diſcharge their javelins to any effect, nor make uſe of their engines, 
in which their principal hope lay; and that they were now reduced to 
the neceſſity of fighting upon equal terms; they were forced to have re- 
courſe again to the ſame conditions of truce they had ſo ill deſerved be- 
fore; and, on Cæſgqar's arrival, having no proſpect of relief, they ſur- 
rendered at diſcretion. Domitius, ſome days before, took the oppor- 
tunity of a ſtorm to ſail out of the harbour with three veſſels. They 
were chaced by Brutus's ſhips, which kept conſtantly at anchor in the 
road, or before the port: And two of the three were obliged to return 
back, but that, which carried Domitius, made its efcape. Czſar ſpared 
the town, he ſays, more in _— to its antiquity and reputation, than 


to any real merit it could plead. He obliged the citizens, however, to 


deliver up their arms, machines, and ſhips of war, to ſurrender all the 
money in their treaſury, and to receive a garriſon of two legions. The 
reſt of his army he ſent into Itahy, and he himſelf ſet out for Rome. 


* Pompey and the Senate in his camp, to vileges of a free city to Phocea in Jonia, 

reward, in ſome manner, the fidelity of the which was the mother-town of Mar/cilles. 

town of Marſeilles, gave the rights and pri-/ Dio. e 
N | | Cæſar 
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_ F-R-7%. Caæſar's arms were not equally ſucceſsful when conducted by his Lieu- 


Bef. 25 
403 Conf and Africa againft Wy abſent 
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tenants. Fortune, ſays 1 15 ventured to do ſomething in Ihricum 
eneral : But it was as if ſhe, meant, by 


—— ſome dark ſhades of adverſity, to heighten the ſplendor of his own ex- 


| 1 85 againſt. one Ano an mutu 
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| 4 te was ob Fad ro 35 anchor and WAR, to Pa 3 "Curio Ater two 
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ploits. We have ; BYY few particulars of what paſſed in Ithricum, Ceſar's 
Fron nt being loft. We may gather from the hiſtorians, 5 f 
Flor aral, that olabells and. Antonius were ſuddenly ie 

rior number of men from Pompey's fleets, commanded by M. Ofatius 


and Scribonius Libs.: = chat C. Antonius was en for want of pro- 
1 175 — to ſurrender 
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br 19 850 kill chemſely 56.t.th t man, 
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e cauf N e was the caſhnels of. Cie kb 
made ho, had conceived heſt, contempt. Tag, he troops 
. headed by, Se TI into cat Wich only. o of 
the four legians,. W e e hisgommand by Co/ar, and 
_ five. hundred, þ 23 ter, the..loſs.,of his chokes. at diy 
"JF fled ; into ee, Which he had governed ſome Years Ntore, AL 
the expiration, gf is pretorhip. . Theres by his Soon of th 
eople 2nd aohatryahe Jepicd two leciong, and took. che DET 
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ber in for the coaſt; where, running his 
Mater he left her, and went by. land to Arbe, 4 town palleſſed 
.< en | 2 With . of 1 Io this p! 

Pike the reſt of his fleet repaired.” the Queſtor,. Wh com- 
Thandod for Cur twelve ſhips, - 951 the ke ele off the ſtrand, And r re- 
turned with the fleet to Curio. 
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ation was Judged to be very advantageous. . It was a high rock jutting 
out into the ſe | 


— 


of the ſoldiers. FV a 5 
Next day, he led his army towards rica, and encamped not far from 
the town: But, before he had made his intrenchments, he was infor- 
ed by ſome parties of horſe ſtationed near the camp, that a powerful 
body of infantry and cavalry had been ſent by Juba, King of Mauri- 
tania, to its ſuccour, and were marching towards it. At the ſame time 
was ſeen a cloud of duſt, and ſoon after the enemy's van was in view. 
This King inherited from his father an affection for Pompey, and he per- 
fonally hated Curio, who, during his tribuneſhip, had propoſed a law 
to deprive him of his kingdom. Curio immediately ſent the cavalry to 
ſuſtain their firſt charge and: keep them in play: And he haſtened to 
form the ſegions in order of battle. The horſe engaged according to 
his orders, and with ſuch ſucceſs, that, before the legions could be 
drawn up, the whole body of the King's troops, which marched with- 
out order or apprehenſion of danger, falling into confuſion, :betook 
themſelves to flight. The cavalry, wheeling nimbly; along the ſhore, 
Vol. IV. V found 
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not call them but by the ignominious name of de 


Zfucceſs always ſecure to a General t 
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YR. 74: found means to eſcape with little loſs. into the town : Bur great num- 
48 


bers of the infantry were cut to pieces. | 
The night following two Centurions of the nation of the Mar, with 
twenty-two foldiers, deſerted from Curio, and went over to Attius Varus. 
Theſe men aſſuredi him, that the whole army was extremely averſe to- 
Curio, and would mfallibly revolt, if he would but ſhew himſelf, and 
come to a conference with them. Varus accordingly drew out his le- 
gions the next day: Curio did} the ſame: And: both armies ſtood facing 
one another in order of battle, with a ſmall valley between them. Sextus: 
Quinttilius Varus, who had been made priſoner at Corfimum,. where he 
performed the office of Quæſtor to Domitius, and had been diſmiſſed 
by Cæſar, was now in Atriuss camp: And Curio had brought over the 
very fame legions which had revolted from him and his General. He 
took occaſion, from this circumſtance, to try to debaueh Curio's army, 
and began with putting the ſoldiers in mind of their former oath to 
«< Domitius and to himſelf : He exhorted them not to bear arms againſt 
« the old companions of their fortune, who had ſhared with them all the- 
* hazards of the ſame ſiege; nor fight in defence of Sperry LD could 
ters,“ To theſe: 


conſiderations he added offers of a liberal recompence, if they would fol- 
low his fortune, and that of Attius.  Curic's ſoldiers returned no an- 
ſwer,. nor made any declaration of their ſentiments : But an uncommon: 
panic ſpread itſelf ſuddenly among them, and the reflections, which: 
they communicated to one another, ſerved only to increaſe if,” 
Curio: furnraoned'a Council of war to deliberate-;on the proper reme- 
dies for-thiseyil, Some of the officers propoſed to attack at all hazards. 
Varusgs camp, and deemed this the beſt expedient to free the ſoldiers: 
of their alarms... It was better, they ſaid, to truſt to valour,. and try: 
che fortune of a battle, than to ſee themſelves abandoned by their men, 
and delivered up te; the barbarity of che enemy.“ Others were for 
retiring. during the: ſar we the Cornelian camp, where they might at 
leiſure cure the minds of the ſoldiers: And whence, in eaſe of a diſaſter, 
they could with more [aftty and eaſe retire into Sch by the means and. 
under the protection of their fleet, Curio was averſe to both theſe mea- 
ſures: The one, he thought, argued cowardice; the other an unjuſti- 
ßable temerity. . With what: Rope, ſaid he, can we attack a camp 
« fortified by nature. and art, and whar advantage can we draw from 
«an attempt whence we ſhall be obliged to retire with Joſs-? Does not 
<1 affection of his troops, where- 


o 


as ill fortune is always followed with contempt and hatred ? "To 
change our camp would have the appearance of an ignominious flight, 
< and. might. alienate from us the minds of the army: The' durifub- 
<« ought not to know that we diſtruſt them; nor the diſaffected that we 
t fear them, becauſe our apprehenſions would only augment the pre- 
« ſumption of theone, and abate the zeal of the other. But if what is 

| | reported 
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<< reported of the diſcontent of the army be true, which I am yet un-Y-R. 504, 


« willing to believe, we ought, for that reaſon, rather to hide and diſ- 


* {emble our fears, than, by an unſeaſonable diſcovery of them, to add 40 Conf. 


* ſtrength to the evil, and give courage to the enemy. It is propoſed 
to march away at midnight; this would only furniſh a fairer occaſion 
<* to the ill- affected to execute their purpoſe. For fear and ſhame are 
<* powerful reſtraints by day, but night entirely diveſts them of their 
force. In fine, I own, that I am not ſo daring as to attack a camp 
<« without hopes of ſucceſs; nor fo blinded by fear as to be at a loſs 
* what meaſures to purſue, It is my opinion that we ought to try every 
e thing, rather than follow either of theſe ſchemes; and I doubt not 
but, by your counſel, to fall upon ſome fafe and honourable expe- 


* > 


< dient, that will be attended with ſucceſs.” 


Then, aſſembling the ſoldiers, he reminded them of the great obli- 
cations Cæſar had to them: © It was you that gave the example of 


<« ſubmiſſion at Corfinium, and all the municipal towns followed it; it 


ce was you that obliged Pompey to quit 1taly, without being forced to it 
« by the loſs of a battle. Can you therefore make any doubt but that 
«he hates you, or that Ceſar ranks you among his beſt friends; parti. 
e cularly, when you ſee he has committed my ſafety to your care, and 
ce entruſted you with the protection of Sci and Africa, without which 
ce he cannot hold 1taly. You are now in the preſence of thoſe who ex- 
hort you to abandon us: And indeed what can be more deſirable 
< to them, than at the ſame time to circumvent us, and fix upon you 
« the ſtain of an infamous crime? What worſe opinion could an enrage 
FF) p33 een $2; ja = ) ET): het | 

e enemy conceive of you, than to ſuppoſe you capable of betraying 


* thofe who own themſelves indebted to you for all their ſucceſs; and 
© of throwing yourſelves into the power of a party, who confider you 


* as the authors of all their misfortunes? Are you ſtrangers to Cſar's 
*.exploits in, Spain? He has defeated twoarmies, overcome two Gene- 
hk and brought two provinces under ſubjection: And all thiswith- 
ig forty days after he came in ſight of the enemy. Is it likely that 
de thoſe, o with forces unbroken could not ſtand their ground, will 
e be ahle to reſiſt, now that they have received ſuch conſiderable loſſes ? 
And will you, who followed Cz/ar before fortune declared in his fa- 
* vgur, now return to the vanquiſhed, and loſe the reward of your ſer- 
vices? They charge you with: having abandoned and betrayed them, 
-  « contrary to che faich of oaths : But did you deſert Domitus, or Domi- 

* tius his ſoldiers? Were you nat ready to have endured the laſt extre- 


< mities, whilſt he privately endeavoured to eſcape? Were you not be- 
*,trayed by him, and ſaved by.Ce/er's mercy ? And how can the oath | 


* any longer oblige you, when he to whom you ſwore, laying down the 
d enſigns of his office and authority, became a private perſad: and ſur- 
rendered himtſelf a captive to another? But perhaps, thaugh vu ap- 
prove of Cſar s cauſe, you * your General, f Hall not inſiſt on 
| | MD - | 
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and your deſerts: But you are not ignorant that the rewards of 
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believe, you little doubt what will be the iſſue of the preſent one. 
oy et why ſhould 1 decline taking notice of the diligence I have uſed, the 

© progreſs I have already made, and the good fortune that has hitherto 
4 attended me? Have I not landed my army fafe in Africa without: the 
«loſs of a ſingle ſhip ;'difperſed-the enemy's fleet; worſted their ca- 
« valry ;. owed, to hundred of their merchant-ſhips to quit the Port of 


;* Utica and join me z; an reduced them to a ſituation where it is im- 


7 of ſible for them to receive any ſupplies either by land or ſea ? Can 

you think of e a cauſe headed by ſuch Ieaders and attended 
4 wi th. ſuch ſucceſ S5 to reſurn to thoſe who ienominiouſiy delivered up 
e Corfinium, fled from Laß, ſurrendered Spain, and have already x 
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ened yith tho rout and iſlaughter of their men, that they made no re- V. R. 70h. 
ſiſtance : Hund, before a dart s thrown, the whole army eurned their "3 
backs, and fled to their camp, imagining themſelves already ſurround- 453 Conf: 
ed by the victorious "cavalry. 01 Varus's army, about fix hundred 
were killed; and a thouſand were wounded at the gates of the cam 
where the throng was ſo great, that many were cruſhed to death! Cu- 
rio loſt but one man, ye name Fabius Pelignusy d Centurio 'of the 
loweſt rank in his army: As this eee, the;fenaways, he 

called with a loud voice to Varus, who „hearing himſelf named \Yeveral 
times, and taking him to be an officer of his/own army, türned, andi 
ſtood ſtill, demanding who he Was, and what he wanted. Fabius then 
aimed a blow at his ſhoulder, which was uncovered, and would hive 

certainly killed nr if be had. not deen immediately Tonga ind 
Pat to death. 

egen ee his: army ar 7 Bic greateſt; confternation, and that 
many of the men had deſerted the camp to take refuge in the town, 
brought all the reſt at midnight within the walls; And Curio the next 
day began a line of cireumvallation, reſolving to lay ſiege to the place. 
Utica was filled with a great number of inhabitants, whom a long 
peace had rendered quite unfit for war, and, Having 8 formerly receive I 
many fayours from Ceſar, ſtood Wella eced to tits cauſe. "The Ma- 
giſtrates were ſo terrifled with the bad ſueceſs they had met with, 
that chey talked openly of ſurrendering), and begged of Varus not to 
ruin them withohis-obſtinaty. Bat meſſengers from Kin 7 who 
came whilerthis affair WS inlagitation}" _ chem der tht reſolu- 
tibn: hey 'theingws Tha The) Ning iwas h coming to 
theiciafiSichoarar hethead of «nuttiefous! artiiy; Hen ap- 
par: Curio received the Tame intelligence = But for ſort time, through 
too great a canfidence in hib good fortune, would give no credit to 5 
The news of « ben g Sha * being vor pe lic) Known in 
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VF get enemy. He ſent, in the beginning of che night, all his cavalry to- 
W wurds cheir camp, which was upon the river Bagradas And he him- 
403 Conſ. ſelf marched with the reſt of the forees about three in the morning, 


Jeaving only five cohorts to guard his baggage. After a march of ſix 


miles he was met by his cavalry,” who, having travelled all the night, 


had ſurpriſed Sabura's camp, killed a great number of his men, and 
made ſome priſoners: Curio aſked theſe, who commanded at Bagra- 
das? They anſwered, Sabura. © Upon'this, without making any fur- 
ther-enquiries, he turned to the ſoldiers next to him, and fad: Do 


you nbt ſee that che report of ehe priſoners correſponds exactly with 


the intelligence given by the deſerters? Ee not with the army. 


. <-It muſt" confiſt But of a few troops, ſince they were not able to 


e withſtand the charge of a [mall body of horſe. Let us haſten then 
to obtain victory, booty, and glory.“ The ardour of the army 
was equal to that ef their General. On they marched precipitarely, 
that they might come as ſoon as poſſible upon a frighted enemy. The 
horſe were ordered to follow, but, fatigued with their late march, they 
halted, ſome in one place and ſome in another. Jaba was only Thx 
miles behind Sabara, and, having notice ef the laſt night's engagement, 


- he'derached te his aſfiſtanee two thouſand 'SpumifÞ and Galld horſe,” of 
his ordmary guard,” with'thart- part of the infantry on which he chiefly 
relied: He followed leiſurely with the Teſt of the troops, and "about 


forty elephants; ſuſpecting that Curio had Tent his cavalry before, and 


Was not far off with his army. Sabura, having drawh up his horſe and 


Foor, ordeted chem to give ground upon the enenvyy's" attack. Curio, 


Aegesved by this Deheviduf And bet doubring But xte eftetpy were! pre- 


Stound. At length, having advanced a cenfideratle way, he halted 
to give his men breath, re had aon marehet wow ards of Hx- 
teen miles: That moment Saburs ſounded the charge, led en his men 
In ortler of batele, and went from rank to rark to antmate therm: Bur 
he ſuffered the eV fr only to come td ble ws, keeping the intfüntry at 
za ſchall diſtaflee, but it goed order. Curio was not wanting on his 
part; he <xhorted His men te place all their hopes in their walotr : 


Nor did che foot, 'thongh wearied with their march, or the cavalry, 


though few in number,” and exhauſted with the duty they had already 
done, betray #y"ſymnproms'ef fear; Of the latter there were only two 
hundred, the reſthdving Halted by the Way; yet, wherever they charged, 

they obliged the enemy to give ground 4 But their horſes were fo tired 
chat they cbuld nat e reer On the other ſide the Numidian 
"cavalry began to furround the Roman army, and to gall them in the 
rear. Whenever the eohorts iſſued out to charge them, the Numidians, 


being freſh, avoided the attack by their'nimblenefs,” and; immediately 
Sreturning, got behind the Romunt, and cut them off from the army. 


Thus tt Was equally dangerous for them to keep their ground, or to 
Y1909 | 
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advance to battle. Sabura's forces increaſed continually by the rein- Y- 83 


2 


whoſe maxch they {on ro diſcern: And many declared that the 
e e 


„ © a 


be put to the fword, and ſent the reſt into Numidia. In vain did VA. 
rus intercede for them, and complain of this breach of faith: He durſt 
not make any refiſtance. The haughty King: made his entrance into 
the city attended by a great number of Senators: And, after regu- 
lating every thing according to his pleaſure, returned triumphant with 
all his forces into his own kingdom. 23 5 
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. RAP. VI. FLY 

i Cæſar is created DiBater : He returns to. Rome, «where he holds. the 22 
= ſembly for the election of Magiſtrates, and ſettles the affairs of the city. 
! Hie follows. Pompey, into Greece. The diſturbances raiſed by Cœlius 
i . and Milo ary quieted. The famous campaign between Cæſar and Pom- 
1 pey before Dyrrachium and in The laly. . The battle of Pharſalia. 
Pompey's flight and death. The eyes of his followers. 


1 Amilins Lepidus, 10 whoſe. care, a8 Priztor tor, Ceſar had com- 


: 1 8 „ mitted the government of the city in his abſence, obtained, 


4 | 403 Conf. after the reduction of Pompey's army in Spain, an ordinance of the 
| people. for creating a DiRtator ; and, purſuant to it, he named Caſar 
to that office. Ceſar received the news of his election on his arrival 
1 at Marſeilles,. but did. not immediately {ct out for Rame. He ſpent the 
Sl . remainder of the year in Gaul and in the North of Laty, to ſtrengthen 
| | his army, and give directions for the ſecurity of the provinces which he 
| 5 Biues. was about to leave. It was in this interval that the ninth legion muti- 
| _ nied at Placentia,and demanded its diſmiſſion. This was the firſt event 
of the kind that had ever befallen him. They ſaid that they were 
orn out by labour, and deſerved to have at laſt ſome raſt: But their 
| Aſcomeent my "oo Ce/ar's 97 2 Ins, where e of 
civil war, and particularly at the ſiege „, Where, not- 
int nk the perfidious behaviour of. Tint) habitants, and the 
provocation they bad given him, he mn ſuffer 8 to 
| be 1 He brought this legion back to its duty, not by anp 
| mean compliance, but by his authority and reſolution. br reproach- 
| ing them with their-ingratitude and folly, he told them, << that he had 
«© no occaſion for theit ſervice, and that he ſhould, never want ſoldiers 
< ro ſhare his proſperity.and triumphs : And that, before. he diſhanded 
them, he Mou puniſh their crime, and order them to be 5 
e mated.” Thele words broke the ſpirit of the.mutineers ; 
_ threw themſelves at his feet and begged for pardon: And all.r heir of- 
ficers interceded for them. Ce/ar as for ſpme time inexorable; but 
; | at laft, abatirig of his ſeverity, he ordered them to deliver up to him 
| | an hundred and twenty of the moſt guilty ; of theſe twenty were ap- 
pointed by lot for execution; and the officers managed it ſo that 
the lots fell on the moſt inſolent. After this execution the ſoldiers 
were obliged to renew their intreaties for leave to continue in his 


F — 8 
1 ſervice. 
| | | 


: | 1 Some nations, as the Syro-Macedonians, 2 or Wali Em . See Uber; 
| | ' reckoned from this 1 the years of the Aanale, ad an. 3956. 0 
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On his arrival at Rome, he held the Comitia for the election of Ma- V. R. * 


giſtrates, and was himſelf appointed Conſul with P. Servilius Jſauricus. 


Of the Prætors, the moſt remarkable were C. Trebonius, whom Cæſar 403 Conſ. 
appointed Prætor of the city, and M. Cælius, who had the department e 
of foreign affairs. It was the univerſal belief, and the wiſh of many Bell. C. 
in Cæſar's party, that there would be a general abolition of all debts. — lib. i. 
In conſequencè of this, the public credit was at a ſtand over all Jah; 2% 1 
every one refuſing to pay what he owed. But Cz/ar put an end to Car. 


this uncertainty, by decreeing that arbiters ſhould be appointed to 
make an eſtimate of the poſſeſſions of all debtors, and to convey them 


in payment to their creditors, at the price they bore before the War. 


Suetonius adds, that he allowed the debtors to deduct from the princi- 
pal what they had paid for intereſt. Dio Caſſius ſays, that the credi- 
tors loft by this regulation a fourth of their due: And that, as many 


were ſuſpected of concealing great ſums of money, an ordinance was 
publiſhed, forbidding any body to keep above ſixty thouſand ſeſterces. 4841. 


T his extraordinary ordinance has no other voucher beſides Dio. 
Many of thoſe who had been tried and condemned for bribery, while 
Ponpey kept his legions in the city, reſorted to him in the beginning of 
the war ; and, that he might not be charged with ingratitude towards 
theſe men, nor aecuſed of invading the prerogatives of the people, he 
now cauſed them to be reſtored in a legal manner by a law propounded 
to the people by the Prætors and Tribunes. The pretext was, that 
they had been cbndernned at A time when Pompty had influenced the 
Judges. legion, ſcems to have been excepted from this general 
amneſty : He hat ace; perhaps; no advances te gait Cs favour ; 
who might have,” beſides, many other reaſons to be diffatisfied with the 
enemy and murderer of his friend Ciadirs: He reſtored, at the ame 
rims, the ſons Gf che proſeribed to the rights of Remus eitizeris, from 
lick they had Been hitherto excluded by che ergelry of Hua, and the 
injuſtiee'iof the ayifocrarie faction. Habing made theſe" reghlarions, 
and celebrated che Latin feſtivals; he abdicated the Di&torſhip, *after . 
holding it but eleven days, arid immeckately ſet our for Branduſſum, 
where he arrived before the end of December And; on the * of * 
Hoary, a WERE 2 his: office of Conful in that city; . 
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thered- a n fleet from Mo the e Cs yy -Y | 


tus, Bithynia, Syria, Cilicia, Phænicia, and Zgypt : To all which places 
he had Tent orders for the building of ſhips upon the firſt breaking our 
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1 The 1175 of oaks. according to Uber ; ; but, really, the * of November. 
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1 | Y.R.yos. of the civil war; being perſuaded, that he who was maſter of the ſea 
j | would certainly be ſuperior alſo at_land; ® and he had exacted great 
4 SEE 404 Con. ſums of money from the people of Ala and Syria, from the Kings, 


1 N Tetrarchs, Dynaſties, and free States of Achaia, and from all the cor- 
Civ. Com, Porations of the provinces ſubject to his command. He had. got to- 
bb. iii. gether nine legions of Roman citizens; five he had brought with him 
from taly ; one had been ſent him from S:cly, conſiſting wholly of 
veterans, and called Gemella, becauſe compoſed of two; another, partly 
from Crete, and partly from Macedonia, of veteran ſoldiers. likewiſe ; 
who, having been diſbanded by former Generals, had ſettled. in thoſe 
parts; and two more from Alia, levied there by Lentulus. Beſides all 
theſe, he had troops from Theſſaly, Beotia, Achaia, and Epirus: Which, 
together with the ſoldiers of C. Antonius, who had been obliged to ſur- 
render in Ihricum, he diſtributed among the legions by way of recruits, 
He expected alſo two legions which Scipio commanded. in Syria. He 
had three thouſand archers from Crete, .Lacedemen, Pontus, and other 
provinces; fix cohorts of lingers, and two of mercenaries, His cayalry. 
amounted to ſeven thouſand ; ſix hundred of which came to him from 
Galatia, under Dejotarus ; five hundred from. Cappadacia, under Ario- 
barzanes z the like number from Thrace, ſent by Cotus, under the com- 
mand of his. ſon Sadalis; two hundred from Macedonia, under Raſcipo- 
At, an Officer of diſtinction; five hundred from Alexandris,, conſiſting 
| of Cauls and Germans, left there by Gabinius to ſerve. as a guard to 
| King Ptolemy, and now brought over by young Pompey in his fleet, to- 
gether, with eight hundred of his own, domeſtics ; gaſter and Donilgus 
furniſhed him with three 5 hundred.; \ the b felt; 0 theſe Fame Ihimſelf in 
perſon, the ſecond ſent his ſon; and two hundred, moſt of them 
archers, were ſent by Auiocbus Comagenus, who lay under the greateſt. 
obligations to Pomp. He had likewiſe a great number of Darga- 
nians and, Befſians,. with others from Macedonia, Theſſaly, and the ad- 
Joining States, Who completed his cavalry, and were partly ;yalunteers, 
and partly mercenaries. To ſubſiſt this mighty army, he had taken 
| 15 care to amaſs vaſt quantities of corn from. Theſſaly, dhe. AgyptyCrete,. 
| * Cyrene, and other. countries; and he reſolved to quarter his troops du- 
| ring the winter at Dyrrhacchium, Apollonia, and the other maritime towns, 
to prevent Ce/ar's paſſing the ſea; for which reaſon, he ordered alſo 
his fleet to cruiſe, perpetually along the coaſts. Young Pompey com- 
manded the Egyptian ſquadron; D. Lelius and C « Triarius, the A/ialic ; 
C. Caſſius, the Syrian ; C. Marcellus and C. Caponius, the Rhodian; and 
Seribonius L:ha. and M. Ofavius, the Liburnian.and Achaign : But the 
cCubief authority, was given to M. Bibulus, who was High-admiral, 
In Ea. Plutarch tells us, that Pompey had at firſt deſtined Cato to this impor- 


((b D ibn Aenne een 
= Pompeii omne conſilium Themiſtocleum eſt. Exiſtimat enim, qui mare teneat, eum 
neceſſe rerum potiri-. Ad Att. x. . 44 


tant 
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tant command, and had even made him a promiſe of it: But that he J. Gs 
afterwards changed his mind, leſt that rigid republican, veſted witn 4, 
ſo much power, ſhould become troubleſome to him after the defeat of 
Ceſar, and compel him to diſband his ſoldiers, in order to reſtore the 4% Cont. 
liberty of the Commonwealth, | | 
Before the end of the year, while Cæſar was holding the Aſſemblies Plut. in 
of the people in Rome for the election of Magiltrates, the Conſuls aſ- Haf- 
ſembled at Theſſalonica all the Senators who had followed Pompey, to the Lucan. I. v. 
number of two hundred. There, after conſecrating a place with au- 
gural ceremonies, they declared themſelves the true Roman Senate; 
and enacted, that all thoſe who were then Conſuls, Prætors, and Quæſ- 
tors, ſhould retain their authority, and continue in the exerciſe of their 
ſeveral offices, under the names of Proconſals, Proprætors. and Proguaſ- 
tors. Pompey they declared Generaliſſimo of the Republic: And ho- 
nours and thanks were decreed to the Kings and nations who favoured 
their cauſe; and, im particular, young Pfolemy, King of Egypt, was 
confirmed in the poſſeſſion of his crown, in excluſion of his ſiſter, the fa- 
mous Cleopatra, though ſhe had an undoubted title by the will of Pro- 
lemy Auletes, their common father, who had left the ſucceſſion to his 
eldeſt ſon and eldeſt daughter jointly. Eo 5 8 
Cæſar found at Brunduſium twelve legions, and all his cavalry : But cf de 
his legions were far from being complete. They had been conſide- 50 on 
rably weakened by the Gallic war, by their long march from Spain, i- 
and by a general ſickneſs, which had lately prevailed among them, 
during the autumn in the unhealthful climate of Apulia. ; Yet, the 
want of ſhips alone hindered him, he ſays, from putting a ſpeedy end 
to the war. For, notwithſtanding his orders to build and aſſemble as 
many ſhips as poſſible, he had ſcarcely a ſufficient number to embark 
twenty thouſand men; who, in the preſent ſtate of his army, formed 
ſeven legions and fix hundred horſe. On his arrival at Hrunduſium, he 
harangued his troops, and told them, that, as they were now upon 
the point of ſeeing an end of all their toils and dangers, they ſhould 
ce make no difficulty to leave their ſervants and baggage in ah, in 
order that they might embark with leſs confuſion, and in greater 
„ numbers; placing all their hopes in victory, and-in the generoſity of 
te their General.“ The whole army having loudly teſtified their 
aſſent, he embarked with ſeven legions on the 44+ of January, 
and arrived the next day at the C aunian mountains, on the coaſt of 
Epirus; where, having found a tolerable harbour, he landed his 
troops at a place called Pharſalus. Lucretius Veſpillo and Minutius 
Rufus were then at Oricum, with eighteen AMfatic ſhips ; and Bibulus had 
one hundred and ten at Corcyra : But the firſt durſt not hazard an en- 
gagement, though Cæſar had for his convoy no more than ten gallies, 
only four of which had decks ; and Bibulus had not time to aſſemble 
his men and get his ſhips in order. For no account of Cæſar's ap- 
7 P 2 | | . proach 
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Y.R. 705. proach had reached theſe parts, ill his fleet was ſeen from the conti- 


47. 


nent. Cæſar ſent the fleet back the ſame night to Brunduſium to bring 


404 Conſ. over the reſt of his forces. Fuſius Calenus had the charge of this expe- 
—— dition, with orders to uſe. the utmoſt diſpatch; but, ſetting ſail too 


| ſubje&'to the Reman Empire; And that ſuch was ever made. 


Jate, he loſt the benefit of the wind, and fell in with the enemy. For 
Bibulus, hearing at Corcyra of Cæſar's arrival, forthwith put to ſea, in 
hopes of intercepting ſome of the tranſports : And, meeting the fleet 
as it returned empty, took about thirty ſhips, which he burnt, with all 
that were on board. He imagined, by this example, to deter the reſt 
of the troops from attempting the paſſage.” He then ſtationed his 
fleet along the coaſt from Salona to Oricum, and remained himſelf on 
board, notwithſtanding the rigour of the ſeaſon; declining no fatigue 
nor danger, ſo that he might intercept Cæſar's ſupplies. | | 
Cæſar, following the plan he had at firſt adopted, ſent Vibullius Rufus 
(the ſame he had made priſoner at Corſinium, and afterwards in Spain) 
to Pompey, to treat of peace. He thought this man the propereſt per- 
ſon he could employ, as he had been twice indebted to him for his life, 
and was alſo much eſteemed by Pampey, whom he had ſerved with 
great zeal and fidelity in the quality of chief engineer. He was com- 
miſſioned to repreſent to Pompey, that it was now time to put an 
c end to their quarrel, and not obſtinately expoſe themſelves any more 


c to the precarious events of fortune: That the loſſes they had already 
e ſuſtained ought to fill them with juſt apprehenſions of the future: 


«© That Pompey had been forced to abandon ah, had loſt Sicily and 
« Sardinia, the two Spaius, with about an hundred and thirty cohorts 
« of Roman citizens. That he himſelf had been a conſiderable ſufferer 
e by, the death of Curio, the deſtruction of the African army, and the 
« ſurrender of his forces under C. Antonius at Corcyra, That it was 
therefore incumbent on them to ſhew ſome regard to the ſinking 
«ſtate of the Commonwealth, and that the preſent moment was the 
„ moſt fayourable ; becauſe, not having yet tried one another's 
&« ſtrength, and conſidering themſelves. as equals, there was the more 
„ likelihood of their coming to an agreement, upon moderate terms: 
«Whereas, if one of them orice got the leaſt advantage, he. would 
t exact every thing from the other, and give up nothing himſelf. 
„% That, as hitherto, they had been unable to ſettle the conditions of 
< peace, they ought to refer them to the Senate and people of Rome; 
ce and, in the mean time, both ſwear to diſband their armies in three 
« days time. That a propoſition of this nature ſhould be equally 


n Plutarch in Pomp. tells us, at in a moderation gained the affections of all peo- 
Council of war, in which Cato preſided, a ple to Peres cauſe, Cæſar followed this. 
decree was paſſed, that no Roman citizen rule, notwithſtanding the greateſt provocati- 


.  foould be put to death but in battle, and that ons: But, on Pompey's fide, Cato's deeree was 


they foould not plunder any" city' which was very little ded, and 1 doubt whether it 
3 2 25 \ 5 
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&« apreeable to all; ſince the two Commanders, diveſted of their Y-R. 70s. 
<« ſtrength, would find themſelves under a neceſſity of ſubmitting to . 
e the decree of the Senate and people. In fine, that to give Pom- 404 Conſ. 

4e pey a proof of his readineſs to perform theſe propoſals, he would 
give immediate orders for the diſcharge of all his forces, both in 
ee garriſon and in the field,” Vibullius, having received theſe inſtruc- 
tions, haſtened to Pompey's camp with all diligence, frequently changing 
horſes, and poſting day and night; but he was more ſollicitous to give 
him early notice of Cæſar's arrival, and the condition of his army, 
than to execute the commiſſion he was charged with. Pompey was in 
Candavia, on his way through Macedonia, to his winter quarters at 
Apolloma and Dyrrhacchium : And, ſurpriſed and diſturbed at news fo 
unexpected, he haſtened his march, that he might prevent the loſs of 
the ea coaſts, | ls Hi | - 

Cæſar, the very day he landed, .brought his troops before Oricum, Caf. de 
where L. Torquatus attempted to defend himſelf with a garriſon of Bell q- 
Greeks, called Paythinians : But they, refuſing to fight againſt the i. 
Conſul of Rome, and the inhabitants being entirely in the ſame ſenti- 
ments, he ſurrendered. Thence Cz/ar marched to Apollonia, whoſe 
citizens being alſo well affected towards him, L. Staberius, who com- 
manded for Pompey, ptivately left the place: And the inhabitants ſent 
their Deputies to him, and received him into the town. The Bull;den- 
ſes,' Amantiani, with the neighbouring nations, and all Epirus, followed 

their example, and feat ambaſſadors to Cæſar to receive his com- 
mands. This rapid progreſs made Pompey march day and night to 
reach Dyrrbacchium: And, when he drew near to that place, a falſe re- 
port, that Cæſgar was not far off, threw the whole army into ſuch con- 
ſternation, that many abandoned their colours and arms, and the 
march in general was continued in fo diſorderly a manner, that it had 
all the appearance of a precipitate fliglt. They had not even recovered 
their conſternation when they had reached Dyrrbacchium, and were about - 
to intrench themſelves under its walls: Which Labienus perceiving, 
he advanced, in the ſight of all the ſoldiers, and ſolemnly ſwore never 
to abandon his General, but to ſhare whatever fortune ſhould befal 
him. All the other officers, and the whole army, took the ſame oath. 
Cæſar, finding that he was prevented in his deſign upon Dyrrbacchium, 
purſued his march more leifurely, and encamped on the river Apſus, in 
the territory of the Apollonians, that he might be able to protect the 
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eee of a State, which had declared warmly in his favour. 
ere he reſolved to wait the arrival of the reſt of his troops. Pompey 
did the like; and, having encamped on the other ſide of the ſame 
river, aſſembled there all his legions and auxiliariee. 
Saloua, a town in Dalmatia, where Spalatro now ſtands, ſuſtained 
a memorable ſiege about this time againſt M. Ofavins, Admiral of 
the Liburnian and Achaian fleets under Bibulus. It was built upon 4 
5 hill, 
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hill, and advantageouſly ſituated for defence; but, as the fortifications 
were very inconſiderable, the Roman citizens reſiding there immediately 


ſurrounded the place with wooden towers; and, finding themſelves too 
few to refiſt the attacks of the enemy, after many of them had been 
killed or diſabled, they, in their laſt extremity, gave arms and liberty 
to their ſlaves, and the women gave their hair to make cords for the 
engines. O#avius, to conquer their obſtinacy, blocked up the town on 
all ſides with five different camps, reſolving to harraſs them with con- 
tinual attacks. The brave Salonians dreaded nothing but the want of 
corn; and, on Cz/ar's arrival on the coaſt of Epirus, they ſent to him 
to beg a ſupply. The ſiege had continued for ſome time; and, the be- 
ſiegers not keeping a ſtrict watch, they all ſallied out at mid-day, leav- 
ing, for a ſhew, their wives and children on the walls, and attacked 
the neareſt quarters of O#avius. Having forced theſe, they ran to the 


next, and ſo ſucceſſively to all the five camps; and, driving the enemy 


with great ſlaughter from every poſt, they compelled them to take re- 
fuge in their ſhips. . Ofavius, as winter approached, and his loſs had 
been conſiderable, retired to Dyrrhacchium, and joined Pompey. 
Calenus was charged, as. we have related above, to bring over to 
Brundufium the reſt of the forces; and, having embarked according to 
his inſtructions, he put to ſea : But he had not failed very far, when 
he met with an advice-boat from Cæſar, informing him, that every part 
of the coaſt. was; guarded, and he returned back into the harbour, 
One ſhip, which was not under his command, continued its route, and 
fell in at Oricum with the fleet of Bibulus, who put all on board. to 
death, not ſparing even the freedmen, children, or ſlayes. The troops 
under Calenus, had it not been for Cæſar's diſpatches, Ig have met 
with the ſame fate. If Bibulus er, 85 of ſupplies by 

ſea, he was in like manner greatly incommoded by Czfar. at land: 
Who, having diſpoſed parties all along the coaſt, hindered him from 
getting either water or wood, or any thing elſe, except from the iſland 
of Corcyra ; and, by this means, he was ſometimes, reduced to great 
difficulties. Notwithſtanding therefore his high ſpirit, he condeſcen- 
ded to let Libo enter upon parley with two of Cæſar's Lieutenants, 


N. Acilius and Statius Murcus, who guarded Oricum, and the ſea coaſts: 


And theſe, believing the propoſals made to them to be ſerious, did not 


ſcruple to grant a truce. Cz/ar was then at Butbrotum, a town over 
agg Corcyra, whither he had gone with one legion to reduce ſome 
of the more diſtant States, and to get a ſupply of corn, Upon the 
firſt information of this tranſaction, he haſtened back to Oricum, and 


invited Libo and Bibulus to a conference. Libo appeared, and made 


the following apology and declaration on the part of Bibulus; that, 


« being naturally haſty, and bearing a perſona Srucge to Cæſar, con- 


e tracted during the time of his quzſtorſhip and edileſhip, he had de- 


r ————— 


* clined the interview, leſt his preſence might be an obſtacle to the 


ſuc- 
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c ſucceſs of ſo deſirable a deſign. That Pompey was, and ever had N. R. os. 


« been inclined to lay down his arms, and terminate their differences 


« by an accommodation; but, as yet, had not ſent him ſufficient 404 Con. 


% powers to treat; which, however, he doubted not ſoon to receive, as 
e the Council or Senate had intruſted him with the whole adminiſtra- 
e tion of the war. That if Cæſar, therefore, would make known his 
e“ demands, they would be ſent to Pompey, who would ſoon come to a 
<« reſolution upon the matter: And, in the mean time, he deſired that 
the truce might continue, and both parties abſtain from acts of hoſ- 
< tility, till an anſwer could be obtained.” Cæſar, on his fide, de- 
& manded leave to ſend Ambaſſadors to Pompey, and required that 
« TLibo and Bibulus would anſwer for their return, or undertake to con- 
« vey them in ſafety, With regard to the truce, he ſaid, that ſuch 
< were the preſent circumſtances of the war, that their fleet kept back 
ce his ſupplies and tranſports, and his forces deprived them of all ac- 
<« ceſs to the ſhore and other conveniencies. That, if they expected 
any abatement on his part, they muſt likewiſe abate in their conſtant 
<« guard at ſea along the coaſt; and that, while they perſiſted in their 
« vigilance, he would not remit his attention and watchfulneſs. He 
<« added, however, that, though they could not agree on this point, the 
<« treaty might ſtill proceed.“ Libo declined receiving Cæſar's Am- 
baſſadors, or anſwering for their ſafe return, and choſe to refer the 
whole matter to Pompey : Yet inſiſted on the truce, which Cz/ar con- 
ſtantly rejected; perceiving, that his only aim was to extricate the fleet 
from its preſent diſtreſs. Bibulus ſoon after died on ſhip- board: He 


had contracted a dangerous ilneſs by cold and perpetual farigue ; and, 


as he could not have proper aſſiſtance at ſea, and would not be pre- 
vailed upon to quit his poſt, he ſunk under the violenee of his diſtem- 
per. Nobody ſucceeded him as Admiral: Each fquadron was go- 
verned independently of the reſt by its particular Commander, under 
the genctal direction of P mpeg. pd 
+ V/Bullius at laſt thought proper to deliver to Pompey, in the preſence 
of Libo, L. Lucctius, and Theophanes, his moſt intimate Counſellors, 


the tommiſſion he had from Cæſar. But ſcarce had he begun to ſpeak, 


when Pompey interrupted him, and ordered him to proceed no farther: 

What, ſaid. he, is my life and country to me, F I ſhall ſeem to be bebolden for 
them to Cæſar? And will il be believed that I am not indebted to bim for 
lbem, if be by an accommodation” reſtones me to Italy ? Ceſar affirms that 
this ſpeech of Pompey was reported to him after the concluſion of the 
war by thoſe that were preſent; He affures us allo, that, notwithſtand- 
ing Vibullius brought him no anſwer back to his meſſage, and Libs re- 
fuſed to conduct his Ambaſſadors to Pompey, yet he tried every other 


method to obtain peace. As the two camps were ſeparated only by the 

river Apſus, the ſoldiers had frequent diſcourſe among themſelves, and 
Ceſar hid hold on 

5 | : this 


committed no acts of / hoſtility on theſe occaſions.” 
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Y. R. 205. this circumſtance, and ordered Vatinius to addreſs himſelf to the officers 

1 and ſoldiers, and demand publicly and frequently, in the moſt ſerious 

404 Conſ. and earneſt manner, Whether it might not be permitted, to citizens 
—< to ſend Deputies to their fellow- citizens to treat about peace: That 
< this was never denied even to fugitives and robbers, and ought much 

<< leſs to be oppoſed, when the deſign was to prevent a civil war, and the 

. << effuſion of Roman blood.“ He was heard with great filence by both 
armies, and received this anſwer : © That Varro would next day appear 

<« at an interview; whither Cz/ar's Deputies might come in perfect ſe- 

e curity, and make known their demands.” The hour of meeting was 
likewiſe ſettled; and multitudes flocked to the place, elated with the 

higheſt expectations. Labiexus, advancing from the croud, began in a low 

voice to confer with Vatinius, as if to adjuſt the articles of the treaty : 

But their diſcourſe was ſoon interrupted by a flight of darts which came 

pouring in upon all ſides. Vatinius eſcaped unhurt, by means of 

the ſoldiers, who ran to cover him with their ſhields : But Cornelius Bal- 

Bus, M. Photius, L. Tiburtus, Centurions, and ſome private men, were 
wounded. The brutal Labienus, then raiſing his voice, cried out aloud : 

Leave off prating any more of peace : For none. you ſhall have, till you have 

Brougbt us Cs AR's bead. This declaration, ſo extraordinary, is of a piece 

with the whole behaviour of that deſerter, and correſponds alſo very 

well with the haughty and cruel conduct of the whole party. 1 

Cæſ. de While the two rival Generals lay during the winter on each ſide of the 

Bel. Civ. river Apſus, great commotions were raiſed in Rome and in ſome parts of 
Ttaly by M. Cælius and the famous Milo. The firſt, who was Prætor at 

Rome for foreign affairs, having met with ſome diſappointments ; or dif- 
obliged becauſe Cz/ar had given the more important charge of the city 
to his collegue C. Trebonius; or not reliſhing the law Czar had made 
in regard to the-debtors, which might not anſwer his views; he engaged 
in the moſt raſh and unjuſtifiable attempts. He had the boldneſs to 

undertake the cauſe of the debtors, and, on his entrance into office, or- 
dered his tribunal to be fixed near that of Trebonius, declaring that he 
would receive the complaints of ſuch as ſhould appeal to him, in regard 

to the eſtimation of eſtates, and payments made in conſequence of Cæ- 
ſar's late regulation. But the law itſelf was ſo juſt, and Trebonius's 
judgments ſo moderate, that no pretence of appeal could be found. 

This Magiſtrate admitted of every reaſonable plea, taking into conſi- 
deration the poverty of the debtors, their perſonal loſſes, the hardneſs 
of the times, and the difficulty of bringing their effects to ſale: And 

no one was ſo diveſted of honeſty and ſhame, as to own themſelves in 
debt, and yet pretend to keep their eſtates entire. Thus this firſt at- 
tempt of Czhus proved unſucceſsful. His whole ſeverity, therefore, 

was pointed now againſt thoſe to whom the inheritances of the debtors 

were adjudged: And, having once embarked in the affair, that he 

might not ſeem to have engaged himſelf to no POE nds 
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able cauſe, he propoſed a law. by which he allowed the debtors ſix years 8 
for the diſcharge of their debts, which they were to clear at equal pay- ,. © 
ments without intereſt ®. But the Conſul Servilius and the reſt of the 404 Conſ. 
Magiſtrates unanimouſly oppoſed the project; nor was it received by —T— 
the people with the favour-he expected : And he dropped the affair. x 
This diſappointment only ſerved to render him more furious; and now, 
determined to keep no meaſures, he propoſed two other laws, which he 
foreſaw would more effectually inflame the people; the one © to exempt 
„all the tenants of Rome from paying rent;” the other, “ for a gene- 

ral abolition of debts.” Theſe laws took with the multitude ; and 
Czlius at their head attacked Frebonius in his tribunal, drove him 
thence, and wounded ſome perſons about him. The Conſul Servilius 
complained to the Senate of his riotous behaviour, and Cælius, by a de- 
cree of the houſe, was interdicted the functions of his charge. In vir- 
tue of this decree the bills of his laws were torn down, admittance was 
refuſed him into the Senate, his chair of office was broke, and he him- 
ſelf was driven from his tribunal, whence he was going to ha- 
rangue the people. It was doubtleſs in theſe circumſtances that he 


wrote the following letter to Cicero, which I inſert, becauſe it clearly in- 
dicates the character of the man. : 


M. Corritvs e Cre no 


« WAS it for this that I followed Cæſar into Spain? Why was I Ep. Fam. 
< not rather at Formiæ, that I might have accompanied you to Pom. Niclm, „i. 
«© pey 2 But I was infatuated : And it was my averſion to Appius, to- 18. 

* gether with my friendſhip for Curio, that gradually drew me into this 
**.curſed cauſe. Nor were you entirely unacceſſory to my error: For, 
« when I called upon you that night I ſet out for Ariminum, why did 
you forget the friend, when you were gloriouſly acting the patriot ; 
ce and not diſſuade me from. the purpoſe of my journey, at the ſame 
ce time that you commiſſioned me io urge Cz/ar: to pacific meaſures ? 
Not that I have the leaſt doubt of his fuccefs : But, believe me, per- 
dition itſelf were preferable to being a witneſs of the inſufferable 
behaviour of theſe his partiſans... They have rendered themſelves ſo 
ö „ generally odious, that we ſhouid long ſince have been driven out of 
&* Rome, were it not for the apprehenſion which people have conceived 
<« of the cruelty of your party. There is not at this juncture any order 
<« of citizens; or even a ſingle man in Rome, except a few raſcally uſu- 
„ rers, who does not wiſh well to Pompey; and I have brought over to 
« your cauſe, not only thoſe among the plebeian families who were in 


——  — 


.  ®. This place in Ce ar is corrupted, and gave the debtors three years to acquit them- 
the Commentators can make nothing of it. ſelves, in fix payments, one every fix 
The ſenſe above is according to Marutius's months: Others, that it allowed but eighteen 
interpretation. Others ſay that Cælius's law months, or one year and fix months. 
| | the 
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Caf. de Calius had privately written to his old friend Milo, to engage him to 
Bel. Civ. come into we 4 and join him with the remains of the gladiators, which he 


his orders by Bibulus. He alſo endeavoured to draw to him the debtors, 
whoſe favour Cælius had gained by his project for a general abolition of 
debts. But he mer with no ſucceſs,” and all he cotid acrompliſh was to- 
ſet ſome liades at liberty.” With theſe, and bis gladintors, be had the 


killed eee on the walls. Calius, when ne under- 
Rood that 2 was in the country of Tharium, ſet out from Rome, 
under che Pretence of catrying his complaints to Ceſar, but with a. 
view of put ng himfelf at the head of a number of partiſans he had in 
the ſouth of Italy. Ar Cofilinum, he heard that his enſigns and arms. 
were ſeized at Capua; that his partiſans were diſcovered at Naples ;. 
and that he was looked upon as a public enemy. Finding, therefore, 
that his project was defeated, and apprehenſive of his fafety, he gave 
out, on leaving Caſilinum, that he was gone to Ceſar; but, turning. 
from the high toad, he went privately acroſs the country to I hurium 
vrhere, notwithſtanding the unhappy end of Milo, he endeavoured to. 


| | * Trritavi-in me Catonem. 0 
x P Pelltius Patenculur calls the place Comp- quam armis petebat pœnas didit; vir inguies, 
fa : — Compſam in 'Hirfinis oppugnans, ic. et ultra ſertem temerarius. Lib. ii. c. 68. 
 zufque lapide, tum P. Cladio, tum pairie,, TE . C25: IK 
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debauch the inhabitants, and corrupt, by promiſes of money, ſome Spa- . 
niſb and Gallic horſe, who had been left to garriſon the place. Theſe : * 
were deaf to his ſollicitations, and ſlew him. 1 Thus, ſays Cæſar, theſe 404 Com. 


dangerous beginnings, which, by reaſon. of the multiplicity of affairs 


wherewith the Magiſtrates were diſtracted, and the tickliſh fituation of 


the times, threatened great revolutions, and alarmed all 7aly, were 
brought to a ſafe: and ſpeedy iſſue. | | 


The armies of Pompey and Ceſar-were ſtill in the ſame ſituation. Ce a 


* 


The great object of the two Generals was the army left at Brundu/tum : Bol. 
Which Cæſar now expected with great impatience; and whoſe paſſage ii. 


Pompey. was greatly intereſted to prevent. He ordered Libo, with the 
fleet under his command, conſiſting of fifty ſhips, to fail to Brunduſium. 
and poſſeſs himſelf of an iſland that lay before the harbour, judging it of 
more importance to ſecure a poſt, by which the enemy's tranſports mult 
neceſſarily paſs, than to guard all the havens and ports on the other ſide. 
As his arrival was unexpected, he ſurpriſed, and burnt ſome tranſports, 
and carried off a veſſel laden with corn: And the conſternation was ſo 


great upon the coaſt, that, having: Jande ſome foot, with a party of 


archers in the night, he drove before him the cavalry that were upon 
guard. Elated with this, he fent word to Pompey, that he might draw 
the reſt of the navy on ſhore, and order them to be careened: For that 
he alone, with his ſquadron, would undertake to cut off Cæſar's ſupplies. 
But Antony, who commanded in Brunduſium, ſoon found means to diſ- 
lodge him. He ordered fixty boats belonging to the fleet to be covered 
with hurdles and galleries; and, having filled them with choſen ſoldiers, 
diſpoſed them along the ſhore. To allure the enemy, he ſent two three- 


benched gallies to the mouth of the harbour, as if with no other vie, 


than to exerciſe the rowers ; and Z-bo, ſeeing them advance boldly, and 
hoping he might be able to intercept them, detached five four-banked 
ealties for that purpoſe. - At their approach, Autam ; gallies rowed 
back, and were inconſiderately purſued too far by the Rampeians: For 
now the boats, ſtationed along the coaſt, on a ſignal agven, came pouring 


upon hem from all parts; and, on the firſt. arge, took one of the 


four-benched gallies, and forced the reſt. to fave themſelves by flight. 
Antony, alſo, by poſting the cavalry all along the coaft, effęctually pre- 


vented the enemy from watering z and thus Lido was put to the ſhame- 
ful neceſſity of quitting the blockade. 


. V3 380. undd on $£EU! Ti 7711 
4 The reader is perfectly acquainted with eius cum quo herebat, (fuge. Oprimum ju- 
the characters of theſe two men, from what Saat gere : Bic e fequi, er ſectndas 


has been related of their behaviour: We apere. Nen tight C affentientem; ſed tx- 


have in Seneca this anecdote concerning the clamawit : Dic aliguid contra, ut duo fimus. 
temper of Czlius Calium oratorem fuiſſs Velleius Puterculus, ii. 68, gives him 
iracundiſſimum conflat ; cum quo, us aiunt, preference to Curio, both in eloquence an 
cœnab at in eubiculo led æ patientiæ cliens : Sed courage : M. Cahus ur end animogue 
difficile erat illi in cepulam conjecto, rixam Curioni fimillimus, fed in utrbque penſectior—. 
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qe, | 15 5 was cal 5 40 he nen on their 


; 8 on s de, could not avg ok that... —— and Calenus had: loſt 


Lucan. 1. 


ſome opportunities, the wind having ſtood often fair for them: Andi he 
ſent them peremptory orders to Jail with, 8 firſt wind that offered for 
the coaſt of Apollonia; which, having few. havens, was not ſo cloſely be- 
ſet by the enemy. : on Des ds indi about 0 
All the hiſtorians, FSuetonius,, Pluarch, ian, Florus, and. Dio, tell 
us, that ſuch was Ceſar s impatience at this time, that he reſolyed to go 
and fetch his troo 00ps. himſel If; and, in the diſguiſe of a flave, Went on 
board a filherman's bark at "the mouth of the river Apſus, with. deſign 
to croſs over to Brundufi um, The maſter of the boat rowed off, it is 
ſaid, with his men, but the wind riſing made the water ſo very rough, 

chat it ſeemed. Limpoſhble to him to get out to ſea, and he ordered his 
men to return back. pon. this, , diſcovered himſelf: Fear no- 
thing, ſaid he, thou carrieſt Cz/ar, and hi e JTbe mariners, en- 
couraged and awed by his preſence, . made, freſh endeavours... and got 
out to ) fea ; but the waves ran ſo high, and the danger was ſo immi- 
nent, that he permitted them to return to land. Cæſar's ſoldiers, in:? 
Srmed of while had paſt, | Fan to meet him in great multitudes, and told 
him, with much tenderneß and, affection, that, he bad greatly reflected 


upon their. 9775 by going in ca * of nero Ach, when they, were ſure ts: 


{3} 
14 


(anger alone, as long as they under his e In e i fl. 

The preſtty ing orders het 15 nt. for his ſoldiers, who were ſufficiently 
eager of themlelves to croſs the ſea, determined. Antony and, Calenus to 
fail with a ſouth wind, which was not the moſt favourable for their paſ- 


ſage. They made Tor the coaſt. of Apollania, but were driven; before 


Dyrrhacchium: Whence, ! bein deſcried by;Coponius, he chaced them with 


ſixteen Rhodan allies, and, t e wind abating, the fleet -had almoſt fal- 


len into his hands: A brit zale, however, ariſin they made their 
way, and put oy. the port o Nympheum, about three miles beyond 
Liſfjus. There they would have been in the greateſt. danger from the 
ſouth wind LO had continued two days without intermiſſion. but 
they were ſclttely'e ntefed. the port, when the wind changed to ſouth- 
welt. 10 this favor rable circumſtance they owed their ſafety. The 
fleet of Coponinus was driven bj the violence of the ſtorm againſt the 
ſhote, and dafſhed't6 Pieces. The greateſt part of the ſoldiers and ma- 
riners periſhed among, the rocks; a few only were taken up by Antony 8 


ſoldiers; and xheſe Mo afterwards ſent by Cæſar to their ſeveral 


* 


homes. There were WO, however, of the tranſports, which, unable to 
HY up. with, the reſt, Yere N af the night, and, not knowing 
Where 


- 
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where the fleet had put in, caſt anchor over, againſt Lis. Olacilius V. R. 3os. 
8 5 12 rel 25 n Bef. Chr. 
Craſſus; who commanded in that place, ſent out ſome boats and ſmall” 
veſſels to attack them, and to promiſe them quarter, if they ſubmitted, 404 Con. 
One of theſe veſſels carried two hundred and twenty new. raiſed ſoldiers; | 
the other leſs than two hundred veterans : And, on this occaſion, ap- 
peared, ſays Cæſar, what reſource there is in valour, in the moſt immi- 
nent dangers. The new levies, frighted at the number of their enemies, 
and fatigued with ſea-fickneſs, ſurrendered on promiſe of their lives; 
but were cruelly ſlain, as ſoon as they came before Otacilius. The vete- 
rans, on the contrary; though they had both the ſtorm and a leaky veſſel 
to ſtruggle with, abated nothing of their wonted bravery; they ſpun 
out the time till night, under the pretence of treating, and then obliged 
their pilot to run the veſſel on ſhore; where they found an advanta- 
geous poſt. At day- break, Oracilius ſent againſt them about four hun- 
dred horſe; but they defended themſelves with great bravery; and, 
having ſlain ſome of the enemy, rejoined without loſs. the reſt of the 
troops. The Roman citizens inhabiting I, to whom Cæſar had 
formerly made a grant of the town, after having fortified it with great 
care, were entirely in their patron's intereſt; and Olacilius, who well 
knew it, and dreaded the conſequences of a revolt, quitted the place at 
this time, and fled to Pompey. As ſoon as he was gone, the inhabitants 
opened their gates to Antony, and furniſhed him with every thing he 
ſtood in need of. Antony, after landing his troops, which , conſiſted of 
three veteran legions,” one new-raiſed, and eight hundred horſe, ſent 
the moſt of the tranſports back again to Brumduſium, to bring over the 
reſt of the foot and cavalry, and retained only a tew of Gallic ſtructure, 
that, if Pompey, imagining Tach to be deſtitute of troops, ſhould attempt 
to return thither, as was commonly rumoured, Cæſar might be able, in 
ſame'meafure;5 ro Glow Ml.. ⁵ mhm rat Te - 
On the firſt news of Aztony's landing, which the two Generals received 
about the ſame time, they both ſet out from their camps on the Apſus , 
Cæſar to join him as ſoon as poſſible ; Pompey to hinder the junction, and, 
if poſſible, to draw Antony into an ambuſcade. Ceſar, who had the river 
to croſs,” was obliged to fetch a compaſs, that he might reach a ford. 
But Pompey, having nothing to obſtruct his march, advanced by great 
journeys againſt Antony ; and, underſtanding that he was not far off, he 
poſted his troops on an advantageous ground, ordering them. to keep. 
within their camp, and light no fires, that his approach might not be 
perceived. Antony, however, was appriſed of i "by the people of the 
country, and kept cloſe for one day within his intrenchments; the next 
he was joined by Czfar; and then Pompey retired to Afparagium, a town 
belonging to the Dyrrbachiaus. Czſar followed him, and, after a march 
of three days, during which he made himſelf maſter. of the capital town. 
of the Parthinians, he came in ſight of the enemy's camp, and pitched, 
his own at a ſmall diſtance from it. The next day he t wh his 
" 5 | 2h: orces 
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x. K zes forced and offered Pompey battle. But Pompey ſtirred not, and from 


Ws 4-4 that moment.Cz/ar perceived that he muſt take other meaſures. * 
404.Conf, The day after Ceſar ſet out for Dyrrbachium, taking a long circuit, and 
through narrow and difficult ways, hoping thereby either to oblige Pom- 
pey to follow him thither, or to cut off his communication with the town, 
where he had laid up his proviſions and magazines of war. In this laſt 
deſign he ſucceeded. For Pompey, ſeeing him ſet out another way, ima- 
gined he had been obliged to remove for want of proviſions, and did 
not raiſe his camp till the next day, when he was informed by his ſcouts 
whither Cæſar directed his courſe. He, however, hoped to reach Dyr- 


rhachium before him, by taking a nearer way: 1 1 though Cæſar gave 
his ſoldiers but litile reſt, and made them march with the greateſt cele- 
rity yer, when he arfived in the cmotning at Dyyrhoddinm, Pope's vi 
began to appear at a diſtance. Coir ee mare without "$f 
And Pompey ſeized a hill called Petra, where there was a tolerable är. 
bour, ſheltered from ſome winds. * Here he ordered a part, of his 'flet 

3, - ih. 5A Pingen ß, Nonnen l 
to attend him and proviſions to be brought to him from Af, and, the 
other provinces ſubject to his co end. And Czfar, appretlenditic, 

on his ide, that the war would run into length, ſent his'officers ities E. 
ew and all the adjoining countries, where proviſions could be pick- 

ed up. 5 Fr oo “); 
| Wr ſituation of the two armies, Cæſar formed a project, 15718 
nature of the country ſuggeſted. AH round Pompay's camp, at a fa 

- diſtance from each other, were high and ſteep hills, He took poſſeſſion 
of theſe, and built forts upon them; reſolving, as the nature” of the 


ground would allow,” to draw lines of communication from one fort to 
another, and thus incloſe Pompey within a cireutavallation; ' By this 
means Pempey's cavalry, which was very ſtrong, would no longer be 
troubleſome to his convoys they 2 3 de diftteffed for fo- 
rage; and Ponpeys reputation would greatly fuffer, when it was report- 
Fry where, that he ad ſuffered Pumel to be impriſoned by Ce. 
far's works, and durſt not Hazard a battle to ſer himſelf at liberty. Pom- 
ey, who was determined neither to quit Dyrrbachium and the ſea, nor to 
give battle, contented himſelf with obſtructing Cz/ar's works, and piving 
his men as much trouble as he poſſibly could. For this end he extende 

his army, taking in a great many hills, and a large cirevit of country. 
He raiſed twenty-four forts, and, in imitation of Czar, drew lines be. 
tween them, which took in a circumference of fifteen miles, in which 
were arable and paſture lands to feed his horſes and beafts of burden: 
And his works were perfected before Czfar's, as he had more hands to 
employ, and a narrower circuit to incloſe. When Czfar endeavoured to 
gain any place near his works, he failed not to detach parties of archers 
and lingers, Who galled his men in fuch a manner, that they were ob- 
liped to Parniſh thetnſelves with tunics made of fackcloth or wool, or thick 


Jather,, Both parties difputed every poſt with tke greateft obſtinacy. 


Ce/ar's 
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Cæſars purpoſe was to incloſe Pompey in as narrow a compaſs as poſſi- Y. R. 70s. 
5 And ee buſineſs was to extend himſelf in order to weaken Ber. Che 
his enemy by dividing his forces. In one .engagement Cæſar's ninth 404 Cond. 
legion was in ſuch imminent danger, that Pompey ventured to declare 
publicly, - that he conſentedeto be accounted ns General, if Caſar's men got | 
off, without conſiderable Joſs. This legion had taken poſſeſſion of a hill, 
which. they began to fortify: And Pompey ſeized on that which was op- 
poſite to it, and from thence ſent his archers and ſlingers with a ſtrong 
detachment of light- armed troops to attack them. He played, at the 
ſame time, his engines upon them. Ceſar ſoon perceived it to be im- 
poſſible to make any fortification there, while he was fo briſkly attacked, 
and reſolyed to draw off the legion; but, as he was to make his retreat 
by the ſteep part of the hull, it proved a buſineſs very nice and dange- 
rous. For the Pompeians, as ſoon as they obſerved Cæſar's men to re- 
tire, preſſed on the more fiercely, not doubting but their retreat was 
the eck of the terror they had impreſſed upon them. Cæſar there- 
fore ordered his men to ſtand their ground, and he formed a paliſado 
with hurdles on the ridge of the hill, and dug a ditch behind it. Then 
he made the legionaries file off, while ſome light- armed troops, poſted 
on their flanks, protected them, and repulſed the enemy, with flights 
of darts and ſtones. But they had no ſooner got behind the ditch, than 
the Pompeians, coming up to the hurdles, threw them into the ditch in 
ſuch heaps, at convenient diſtances, as to make to themſelves ſo many 
bridges: And, with great outenies and fieree menaces, they went pour- 
ing down the hill upon their enemies. Cæſar, ſenſible both of the dan- 
gerous ſituation of his men, and of the diſhonour attending a retreat, 
which had all the appearance of a flight, ordered Antony, who com- 
manded that legion, to encourage his men, and bravely fall upon the - 
purſuers : Which they did in ſuch cloſe order and ſo britkly, that, not- 
withſtanding the diſadvantage of the ground, they routed the Pompei- 
ans; who, While they endeavoured to. eſcape, were not a little incom- 
moded by the ditch and hurdles which had been deſigned to prevent 
their purſuit. Cæſar, ſeeing there was nothing now to fear from the 
enemy's return, having killed a great number of them, and loſt only five 
of his own men, retired leiſurely, and, after incloſing ſome other hills, 
completed his circumvallation. It was a very extraordinary attempt for 
a General with an inferior army, which wanted bread, and was obliged 
to make uſe of a root called chara, pounded and kneaded with milk, to. 
undertake the ſurrounding of an army much ſuperior in number, and 
which abounded in every kind of proviſion and ammunition. Nothing 
certainly could ſhew ſo much the ſuperiority of both the General and the 
army, than that they could dare to form ſuch a plan, and had the in- 
duſtry and courage to go through with it. Such indeed was the ſpirit 
of this army, that, when their enemies reproached them with the famine 
they endured, they anſwered their inſults in no other manger ok by 
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X. R. 705. throwing among them their black loaves ; glorying in their want, and 
2 . declaring that they would eat the bark of trees ſooner than ſuffer them 
404 Conſ. to eſcape; a behaviour which ſtruck Pompey with aſtoniſhment, and 
Flat. in made him order the loaves of chara to be carefully picked up, and con- 
Pomp. Cealed as much as poſſible from his ſoldiery; ſaying, be never thought 
to have had to do with wild beaſ ie. 8 | 
This event had fully the effect which Cæſar had intended: It raiſed 
his credit all over the empire, and diminiſhed that of his rival. No- 
body doubted but that Pompey would draw off his troops into his ſhips, 
and remove the war to ſome. diſtant place: And, upon this, Dolabella 
wrote the following letter to Cicero, who was in Pompey's camp. | 


DoLABELLA to CictRo. 


Ep. Fam. * I SHALL rejoice to hear you are well; as I have the ſatisfac- 
"3 vi. tion to inform you, that both Tia and myſelf are perfectly fo. Le- 
19. © rentia, indeed, has been ſomewhat indiſpoſed; but is now, I am aſ- 
E ſured, perfectly recovered. As to the reſt of the family, they are all 
of them in the ſtate you wiſh. e Tho 
It would be doing me great injuſtice to ſuſpect, that I have at any 
* time adviſed you to join with me in the cauſe of Cæſar, or at leaſt to 
<« ſtand neuter, more with a view to the, advantage of my own party 
ce than of your intereſt. 'But, now that fortune has declared on our 
«« ſide, it is impoſſible I ſhould be ſuppoſed to recommend this alterna- 
„ tive for any other reaſon, but becauſe the duty I owe you will not 
<« {ſuffer me to be ſilent. Whether my advice, therefore, ſhall meet 
„with your approbation, or not, you will at leaſt be ſo juſt as to be- 
„ leve, that it proceeds, my dear Cicero, from an honeſt intention, and 
from an heart moſt ſincerely deſirous of your welfare. | 


4 7 


«© You ſee that neither the name of Pompey the Great, nor the cre- 
« dit of his former illuſtrious actions, nor the advantages he ſo frequent- 
ly boaſted of having Kings and nations in the number of his clients, 
have any thing availed him. On the contrary, he has ſuffered a diſ- 
grace which never, perhaps, attended any other Romany General. For, 
« after having been driven out of ly, and having loſt both the Spains, 
e together with a veteran army, he is now inveſted on all ſides in ſuch a 
* manner, that he cannot execute what Generals of the loweſt capacity 

_ * have often performed: He cannot even make an honourable retreat. 
« You will conſider well, agreeably to your uſual prudence, what hopes 

( can poſlibly remain either to him or to yourſelf : And the reſult will 
_ « evidently point out the meaſures which are the moſt expedient for you 
te to purſue. If Pompey extricates himſelf from this danger, in which 
he is involved, and takes refuge in his fleet, I intreat you to conſult 
your own intereſt in preference to that of any other man. You have 
« fully ſatisfied your duty, your friendſhip, and your f 

6 5 | J that 
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* that party, which you eſpouſed in the republic. What then remains 7 705. 
6 for us but to fit down quietly under the Republic as it now ſubſiſts, 
6 rather than, by vainly contending for the old conſtitution, to be abſo- 404 Conf. 
“ lutely deprived of both? If Pompey, therefore, ſhould be driven from 


“his preſent poſt, and obliged to retreat till farther; I conjure you, 
my dear Cicero, to withdraw to hens, or to any other city uncon- 


& cerned in the war. If you ſhould comply with this advice, I beg you 


« would give me notice, that I may fly to embrace you, if by any 
ce means it ſhould be in my power. Such is our General's natural gene- 
< roſity, that you will find it eaſy to obtain from him any honourable 
c conditions you ſhall demand: And I am perſuaded that my ſollicita- 
tions will have no inconſiderable weight for this purpoſe *.” 


But the war ſoon after took a very different turn, and Pompey, inſtead 2 he 
ell. 
Com. 


of making his eſcape, forced Cz/ar, by an unexpected defeat, to retire 
towards Macedonia. Pompey, incloſed as he was, began ſoon to ſuffer 
great inconveniencies from the want of water and forage. For. Cæſar 
had not only turned the courſe of all the rivers and brooks which ran 


lil, 


into the ſea, but he had alio taken the precaution to turn the current of 


the waters which, after a ſtorm of rain, would fall from the mountains. 
This obliged the enemy to ſink wells in the low and marſhy grounds, 
which, lying at a conſiderable diſtance from ſome parts of the army, 
and being ſoon dried up by the heat, greatly increaſed the daily labour 
of the ſoldiers. As for forage, after conſuming what was within, the lines, 
they could have none but by ſea, which not coming in ſufficient quan- 
falls, the horſes and cattle died in great numbers. It was therefore 
time for Pompey to make the moſt vigorous efforts to force Cæſar's lines 
and ſet himſelf at liberty; and he made uſe of every ſtratagem to diſ- 
treſs and fatigue his enemies. In the night he ſent his archers wherever 
it appeared, by the fires, that their guards were, who, after pouring a 
flight of arrows upon them, retired inſtantly to their lines; ſo that Cz/ar's 
men were obliged to have fires in one place, and keep guard in another. 
After ſeveral particular aſſaults, the two armies were, engaged in fix dif- 
ferent actions at once; in three near Dyrrhachium, and in three about the 
lines. We have loſt the particulars of theſe' ſeveral engagements, Cæ- 
ſer's commentaries being imperfect in this place. We gather from him, 
however, that the principal attack was at a fort garriſoned by a ſingle 
cohort, commanded by the brave Scva, who kept his ground for ſe- 


r yilletus Paterculus informs us, that Cæ- nelius, excedente humanam fidem temeritate, 
Jar ſtill continued to ſollicit the Chiefs of 7ngre//as caſtra hoſtium ſepinſque cum Lentulo 
Pampey's party, and that Cornelius Balbus, collocutus, canſule dubitante guanti ſe venderet, 
at the peril of bis life, entered privately illis incrementis fecit viam, quibus Hiſpanus 
Pompey's camp, ſeveral times, to gain tlie 
late Conſal Lenlulus, his benefactor, who gre ex privato conjularis, L. ii. c. 51. 
was wavering in his mind: Tum Balbus Cor-— 1 Ws 24: 22 
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in triumphum & ere afſurgeret, fieret- 
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ain th em, Sn ark poten an eminence out 27 a4 
reach wp Oe engines of the Hr. Where he threw up an intrenehment 
d brought more forces. ae — le, who yas intruſted with, the care 
of the camp ;. {atisfied ta have dif ed his own men, had no intention 
to Wag 2 general 9 5 8 pres t have beem attended with ill con- 
quences, and would have looked like arrogating che part of à General; 
and, checking the ardour df his ſoldiers, he brought them ff from che 
purſuit. It was, however, generally believed, that; if he had purſued 
che enemy briſkly, that day might have put an end to the war. But 
his conduct, ſays Cæſan, cannot juſtly! be cenſured: For there is a 
« wide difference. between 4 Lieutenant and a General: The one is 
bound to act, ni to inſtructions; the other, free froga reſtraint, 
« is at liberty to lay hold of all advantages, In theſe fix engage ments 
Ceſar loſt no more tha: twenty men, whereas: Pompey. had aboye two. 
thouſand of his Aegionaries. Killed, and ſeyeral volunteers and Centu- 
ions. In the fort, hewever, not a foldier came off without, a wound, 
and four Centurions laſt their eyes. It appeared that, thirty thouſand. ar: 
50 had been ſhot into it; and Scæva ſhewed tworand- thirty holes in 
Bis buckler. Caſar, to reward ſuch heroiſm, preſented him with two. 
hundred thouſand, afles;; and advanced him from che Sab rar 
Captains to the firſt. He alla diſtributed military rewards to the officers, 
and ſoldiers; of the whole cohort, and aſſigned them, beſides; double 
Pay. and a double allowance of corn. Pompey laboured all night at his 
fortificatiohs, raiſed redoubts the following days, and, having carried 
his works fifteen feet high, coyered all that part of his camp with man- 
telets. He ftaid there ye days, and, taking advantage of a very dark 
night, he walled, up the gates of this new camp, xendered all the ave- 
nues impracticable, and, drawing out all his 1 8 in great ſilence, at 


f midni ht, returned to his former works. 


Ceſar, after this ſucceſs, drew up his army every day to inſult Pom- 


: 29, offering, him k battle; and, to provoke him to accept it, he advanced 


fo near to his camp, that his van was within engine: hot af the ramparts. 


Pompey alſo dre out his legions, but poſted; them in ſuch a manner that 


his third line touched: the rampart, and the whole army lay under. oo- 


ver of the weapons diſcharged from thence : And in this ſituation Cæſar | 
did not think proper to. attack him. Pompey, induced by the ſcarcity. 


of forage, had ſent his horſe to Dyrrbachium:z but there Cæſar ſoon laid 
them under the ſame conſtraint as in the camp: For, by drawing a line 


with forts round the town, he allo. effectually blocked. it, upio They 
therefore returned a) by ſea. to the camp, where, having Fro. 2 1 
5, ” | ut. 
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bur what was imported from Corcyra and Aturnania, the horſes were Gr Fe 795! 
ten fed with leaves of trees and the roots of green feeds bruiſed.” At KY : 
laſt, all expedients for their ſubſiſtence failing, Pompey reſolved to ſet 484 on 
himſelf at liberty, if poffible : And, in the execution of his deſign, he 
was greatly aſſiſted by the counſels of two officers in Czſaf's cavalty, 
named Roſcillus and Egus, who, at chis time, deſerted to him. They 
were Ahohrogiaus, the fons of Aödutillus, who had long held the chief 
ſway in his ſtate; and, being men of ſingular bravery,” who had done 
Cæjar eminent ſervice in the wars of Gaul, he had greatly diſtinguiſhed 
them, by raiſing them to the higheſt offices in their own country, and 
to à ſtate of great wealth. Theſe men, preſuming on Cæſars friendſhip, 


uſed their troopers ill, defrauded them of their pay, giving falſe muſ- 


ters, and feereted all the plunder for their own uſe; a behaviour which 
alienated from them not only the minds of the Gallit cavalry, but of the 
whole army, with whom they had been in high eſteem: And a general 
complaint was made againſt them. Ceſar,” not thinking it a proper 
time for animadverſion, and regarding them greatly on account of their 
valbur, declined all public notice of the affair, and only reprimanded 
them in private; admoniſhing them to expect every thing from his 

| frietidihip;' and to ground their future hopes on the experience of what 
he Had already done for them. This rebuke, however, diſguſted then 
reatly: And ſhame, a conſciouſneſs of gunt, and the fear, perhaps, 

' having entirely loſt Cæſars favour, made them reſolve to try rheir 
fottune'clſewhere, and to look out for ew friendſhips.” Having'imparted 
their delign to a few of ' their clients, whom they judged tò be fit in- as 
ſtruments for the execution of it, they firſt attemptecd "murder C. Vo- 
laſenus, General of the cavalry, that, by {0 ſignal à piece of ſervice, they 
might the more effectually fecommend chemſelves to "Pompey. But, 
finding that deſign attended with great Hazard, and that no favourable 
opportunity offered for putting it in execution they Bettowed' all che 
money "they could; under pretence ef reimburſirig the troops and making 
reſtitution,” and, having bought'up's great number of horks/ went Over 
to Pompty, with thoſe they had made privy to their counſels; As they 
were perſons of noble birth, liberally educated, came with à great train 
of horſes and ſervants, had been r 'by Cæſm, and were 
univerſally eſteemed on account of their bravery; Pompey received 
them: with . diſtinction, and oſtentatioufly carried them over all 
bis camp, triumphing in this new and unexpected acquiſition,” For 
till then neither trooper nor foot - ſoldier had deſerted tõ Him, Whereis 

ſcarce a day paſſed without ſome deſerting from bis attny, eſpeciall. 


6 among the levies in Epirus and Greere. © The two brothers being we 


— 


acquainted with the condition of Cæſus camp and foftifications, whete 
the' defects of the. lines lay, the particular times fer every ſervice; dill 
tances of places, ſtrength ànd vigilance of the guard Witty the tember 
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Y.R.705- and character of the ofticers who. commanded in every poſt, made an 
Bef. Clive exact report of all to Pompey. = 8 
404 Conſ. Upon this intelligence, having already formed the deſign of 


| forcing ;Ce/ar's lines, he ordered the ſoldiers to make - coverings of 

oſier for their helmets, . and provide themſelves with faſcines for 

filling up the trenches. This done, he embarked by night in boats 

a great number of light- armed troops and archers, with the faſ- 

cines; and, having drawn together ſixty cohorts from the greater 

camp and the forts, he led them towards that part of the enemy's line 

which lay neareſt the ſea, and was the fartheſt, diſtant from their head- 

quarters. The boats and all the gallies that lay at Dyrrhacbium, filled 

with men and faſcines, were ordered to the ſame ſpot. The place, 

which Pompey de ſigned to attack, was commanded by Lentulus Marcel- 

linus, Quæſtor, whole health, being. infirm, Fulvius, Poſtbumus was to 

aſſiſt him; and it was defended by a ditch fifteen feet broad, with a 

rampart towards. Pompey's lines, ten feet high and of equal thickneſs. - 

Behind this, at the diſtance of ſix hundred feet, was another rampart, 

ſomewhat lower than the former, and fronting the contrary, way, de- 

ſigned as a defence againſt an attack from the ſea. But, the line that 

was to join the two ramparts, and; run along the ſea-ſhore,. was not yet 

templeted ; And this, Pompey being informed of, it was of fatal conſe- 

quence to Ceſar.  Pompey's ſixty cohorts approached at break of day 

towards Cæſar's line, and, by their ſudden appearance, greatly ſurpriſed 

the cohort. of the ninth legion upon guard. They planted their ſcaling- 

ladders againſt the inward rampart, and, plying thoſe who defended it 

with darts and engines, ſpread, a general terror over all that part of the 

works, which was ſtill increaſed by the multitude of archers that pour- 

ed flights of arrows on all ſides. In this extremity, the 2 4 refuge of 

Cæſars men was to ply the enemy with ſtones; but theſe, were pre- 

vented from doi 1 the oſiers with which the Pom- 
Peiaus bad, bound their helmets. At the ſame time the troops tha 
came by ſea aſſailed the exterior rampart, and, ſoon. diſcovering th 

defect in the lines, LOT their men between the two ramparts, where 

the line of communication towards the ſea remained unfiniſhed ; and 


1 
. 


thus, attacking, in the rear the ſoldiers, that defended them, they ob- 


& ? 


liged them to, withdraw. from, both. 


g * 1 - . : 4 


- Marcellinns, appriſed of this, diſorder, detached ſome cohorts to ſuſ- 
tain the flying troops: But, as. the, rout was become general, they 
could-neither. perſuade them, to rally, nor were able themſelves to with- 
ſtand the enemy's, charge, The more ſupplies be ſent, the greater 
confuſion was created, and the means of eſcape became more difficult. 

In this action thę. Eagle - bearer of the ninth legion, finding himſelf 
dangerouſly wounded, and that his ſtrength began to fail, called to 
ſome, troopers. who paſſed by, and ſaid : 1 have. carefully. preſer ved, to 
[the Jaſt, moment of my life, this agli, with which I have been e 5 

| | | ana, 
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and, now that I am dying, 1 return it to CSAR with the ſame fidelity: V. R. 705 * 
Carry it to him, I beſeech you, nor ſuffer his arms to experience, in loſing it, wa 
an ignominy with which they have been bitherio unacquainted. Thus the 404 Conf. 
Eagle was preſerved, but all the Centurions, except one, of the firſt 
cohort were killed. The Pompeians, now bearing down all before them, 
approached the quarters of Marcellinus, when M. Antony, who com- 
manded in the neareſt forts, was ſeen deſcending, with twelve co- 
horts, from the higher grounds. His arrival put a ſtop to the ene- 
my's progreſs: And ſoon after Cæſar came up in perſon with more 
troops, being informed of the attack by the ſmoke of the forts, the 
uſual ſignal on theſe occaſions. He perceived that Pompey had forced 
the lines, and had lodged himſelf on a ſpot from whence he could free- 
ly forage, and which allowed him à communication with the ſea, and, 
altering intirely the project he had formed of incloſing him, he en- 
camped as near to him as he coul. | 2 1 
An eagerneſs to repair this loſs was like to be the cauſe of his total Cz. de 
ruin. No ſooner were the intrenchments of his new camp finiſhed, than 80 Cir. 
he was informed by his ſcouts, that a certain number of the enemy's 
cohorts, which appeared to them to be a complete legion, were retired 
behind a wood, and ſeemed to be on their march to an old camp, which 
had been ſucceſſively occupied and abandoned by Cæſar and Pompey, 
This camp bordered upon a wood, and was about four hundred paces 
from the ſea: It had been formed by Cæſar's ninth legion, when they 
were ſent to oppoſe: a body of Pompey's troops. Upon their removing 
to a greater diſtance, Pompey had taken poſſeſſion of it, and, intending 
to lodge in it ſeveral legions, ſurrounded it with more extenſive in- 
trenchments, incloſing a ſmall camp within one of a larger circumfe- 
rence. He likewiſe carried an intrenchment from the left angle of his 
camp to the river through the ſpace of about four hundred ſpaces, 
| which enabled him to water freely and without danger: But all theſe 
works he had thought proper to abandon. Hither the ſcouts reported 
they ſaw the ſtandard of a legion carried, which was alſo confirmed by 
thoſe who were ſtationed in the higher forts. The place was about five 
hundred paces from Pompey's new camp, and Czſar hoped, that, if he 
could get to the old camp, unperceived by Pompey, he would be able 
to ſurpriſe the legion and cut it off. He ſet out therefore as privately 
as poſſible with thirty-three cohorts, in which number was the ninth le- 
gion, that had lately loſt ſo many of its Centurions and ſoldiers: And, 
taking a circuit, arrived before Pompey had notice of his deſign. Though 
the intrenchments were ſtrong, yet, charging the enemy briſkly with 
his left wing, where he commanded in perſon, he quickly drove them 
from the rampart: But they continued ſome time to defend the gates, 
which were ſecured by a barricade; and here T. Patio, formerly an 
officer in Cæſars army, and who had betrayed" C. Autonius, gave ſig- 
nal proofs of his valour. At length Cæſar's men prevailed, cut down 
| | the 
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X. R. 5oY# theabarricade; broke int che greater © aud purfued thelleꝝ on 
2 cx tovtheanuard an leſſer he grep, ad *Cefar,” which . 
404 Cops. effrcts mighty changes from trility Tavfes, and Whole' influence is ns- 
vet greaten than in war, ſhewed its power on this oc fon. For the 
cohorts of C right wing, unacquainted wich the Gruation of the 
amp, and miſtaking che rampart Which led to the river for one of its 
dess marched on that way: in quelt of à gate ) But, perctivirig "their 
error,; they got over the rampart and wer followed By all the cava ry. 
This delay ſaved tlie enemy: -ForiPempey, having notict of whit pa 4, 
brought up a legion and a large body of hoffe to ſuſtain his patty 
which, being teen advancing by both Tides, 7, dickly chan rh f © 
of affairs::>>Pompey's legion; eficotiraged by this fuccour, brave 
fended themſelves>and ſtood: their goed Gn the Had c 
Cavalry, whorhad. entered By a narrow breath in tlie rampart,” fo Ton Hh - 
ing that a retreat would be extremely difficult; made off immed? 
The right wing which had no eommunication with the left, OR 
the conſternation of the cavalry, and m_—_—_ th forages be were 5 5 
ered within the . retired the ſame way — enter af le 
ny; to avoid being engageW/in' emed paſſes, aten thaRifelvi 
eee 4 where, che firſt ranks being trodden ito death, *their' "Bo- 
s:afforded-an-eafy paſſage-forithoſe' that followed. 1 
ho, from the rampart whence they had driven hes Yin aW ES re 
pe advancing agaiaſt them, and their own' men flying, fearint 
entangled in . defiles,0asthey had the enemy upon chem bach 5 


and without the dampfibegam als te retreat. Nothing was to be ſeen 5 
conſternatiom ant diſorderʒ and af Cfar's efforts tö rally his me 59 
fruitlefs. If-heifeized any of them, they ſtruggled till chey r 
If he laid hold of their colouts, they left them in his hands: 
man could che prevailed upon to fate about. In this calamity; What 
ſavedt the army: days Char, from entire deſtruction Was, thi © Pär 
pe, apprebending an ambuſcade probably becsuſe the ſucceſs Wis! 
beyond his hapes, a8 A litele before he Had ſeen his men 'worited and 
put to flight) durſt not for ſome time approach the intrenchments, and 
that his cavalry were retarded in the purſuit by the narrowneſs of. the 
ways and the difficulty of paſſing the forts which Czſar's ſoldiers were 
maſters. of, Initheſe to actions Cæſar loſt nine hundred and ſixty ſol- 
diers, thirty offers: anti Teveral Knights of note: Moſt of whom died 
withoue weufgds, Beifig krogden to death in the ditch, or oh the banks 
of the riet. Jolas ſo thirty - three colours. The priſoners were 
iwered up to ens, at his "requeſt ; and this deſerter, brutal and 
eruel as uſual, diverted himſelf with inſulting tfiem in their calamſty; 5 
and, after 'alking hen farcaſtically, whether, it was common for pri- 
Goren 0 10 run aways: he pauſed them all to be eee olds mel 
ompey was ſaluted. Buperatur upon this oceaſteng 4 n R tie. 
hore ever after: : But, neither in his letters for Ris Confular RO 
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8 ber that they thought the War at an endi and proclaimed eve FCK = 
ry: where their victory with great exaggerations . Cæſar, ſeeing all His d Cn. 
PI ects diſconcerted, called his trogps from the ſeveral forts into his 
camp, where, having aſſembled them, he ſaid, that they ought not 
te be any wiſe diſcouraged at hat had happened, but ſhould. put, in 
« the balance with their preſent Joſs, their many ſucceſaful engage. 
ce ments ;, and. ſhould, conſider how. Fortune had hitherto [befriended 
© them e of taly, which they had effected without-blood- 
* ſhed ; in the conqueſt, of the two Spains, though defended by war- 
like troops, under the conduct of ſkilful and experienced Leaders; 


eie a " 1 2 „ » = 
in the, 9 of Epirus and the neighbouring provinces, whence 


they had been ſupplied with proviſions ; and in their paſſing ſaſe over 


e the fea when the enemy covered it with their fleets, and were 


of all the havens; and coaſts. If they were not ſucceſsful in every 
de thing, they muſt endeavour, he ſaid, by prudence, to overcome 
« the, diſappointments, of Fortune; and attribute their late diſaſter 
to the caprice of that goddeſs, rather than to any fault on their 
ide: For that he had led them on ſucceſsfully, and had forced the 
denemy's camp; and, if ſome ſudden conſternation, the miſtaking 
« their way, or any other miſhap, had ſnatched a certain victory out or 
< their, hands, they ought to exert their utmoſt endeavours to repair 
the diſgrace: Which would turn their misfortunes to a benefit, as it 
had, happened at Gengovia, where thoſe; who, had been ſeized with a 
4 51 the enemy, ſoon after earneſtly urged him to lead them to bat- 
<« tle.” This artful ſpeech was followed by the diſgrace uf ſome Standard- 
bearers, who, were reduced to the rank of private ſoldiers: But there 
as little occaſion, for ſeverity ; for the whole army was ſo grieved at 
eir loſs, and ſo deſirous of expunging the ſtain their glory had re- 
ceived, that it was ſcarcely requiſite for the officers to remind them of 
hezr duty. They begged with one voice. to be led to the enemy, and 
me of the mor £:conſioerabie Commanders ente ard ef to venture 
| 73885 | Wet. . 


F ng 903: 096014458 2A IMOAr TO Hob (36 3:31 
e Cicero does not appear to have been in , could, act conſiſtently with my character 


the ſame humour. e have a letter from “ and. ſituation, . -- © $7 WH | 

him vo Aiticus, written at this time from Von aſe me What news: You may 

Dyrrhachizm, which is 28 follows : von . kiiow from Herur What has lately hap- 

rene not Neelie from me, but 1; 5f pened: What remains in be done dark not 
end 


have nothing to you that is worth “ ſeem m -— My; anxieties, 


— '$; 5 : | » : 1821 Ci — * prey 

˖ olately diſa prove t up DB 5 „that Ia ed. to a 

<< of every thing that is done, an Per e fat a It's? vs F an 
„thing that i Bere. I wiſh I had . ſomewhat recovered) I ſhall join/our Ge- 


« rather conferred with vou, at à cettan , © neral; who is now yykry Anguine in his 
« time, than correſponded by letters. I „ hopes. Our. . ang 


LEWES Sy rr mnmopes. Qur fri . in this 
* deſend you here With Our party as Daze e 18 wt, gear pale Thi 1 1 Un 


I am able, and ſu does Cel T habe his ay te yow « fy With Ppruclepce. 
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3 a battle; but he did not think it prudent to expoſe in the field, againſt 


an enemy elated with ſueceſs, troops that had been juſt worſted, and 


404 Conſ. in whom deep impreſſions might remain of their late fright. He 
——— therefore reſolved to change his camp, and the whole plan of the war, 


and to give them tinie to recover themſelves. As ſoon as night ap- 
proached, he ſent all the ſick and wounded, with the baggage to Apol- 
lonia, under the guard of one legion, ordering them not to ſtop till 
they had reached the place: And at three in the morning he made all 
his forces, except two legions, file out of the ſeveral gates of the camp, 
and follow the ſame route that the baggage had taken. Soon after, 
that his march might not have the appearance of a flight, and be 
known to the enemy as late as poſſible, he ordered the uſual ſignal of 
decamping to be given, and, ſetting out with the reſt of the troops, 
loſt ſight of the camp in a moment. Pompey, informed of his retreat, 


| Prepared to follow him without delay, and ſent his cavalry to harraſs 
and retard his rear- guard: But Cæſar, having no baggage, marched 


with ſuch expedition, that they did not come up with him till he had 
reached the river Genuſus. He ſent his horſe with ſome light-arm- 
ed troops againſt them, who charged with ſuch vigour, that they 
turned their backs and returned to Pompey, leaving a conſiderable num- 
ber of their men dead upon the field. Cæſar, having croſſed the Ge- 
nuſus and made a day's march; took up his quarters in his old camp at 
Afparagium ; where he gave ſtrict orders to the ſoldiers not to ſtroll 
without the rampart, and charged the cavalry, which he ſent out, as 


it were to forage, to return without delay by the Decuman gate, which 


was the moſt remote from the enemy. Pompey alſo took up his quar- 
ters in the camp he had formerly made, where the works being entire, 
and the ſoldiers having nothing to do, ſome made long excurſions in 
queſt of wood and forage, and others, who had come almoſt without any 
baggage, having ſet out on a ſudden, enticed by the nearneſs of their 
former camp, laid down their arms in their tents, and went to fetch 
what they had left behind. This diſperſion rendered them unable to 
continue the purſuit, as Cæſar had foreſeen ; and about noon he gave 
the ſignal for decamping, and, by doubling that day's march, gained 
eight miles upon Pompey. The following days he ſet out at three every 
morning, and Pompey, after attempting for three days to overtake 
him, gave over the purſuit on the fourth, and began to think of other 
meaſures. I 3 | 5 = 
Both Generals had at this time armies in Macedonia. Cæſar, when 
he was joined by MA. Antony with the troops from 1aly, received a de- 
putation from Theſſaly and Æiolia, with aſſurances. of ſubmiſſion from 
all the States in thoſe parts, on condition that he would fend troops to 
defend them. He had accordingly diſpatched L. Caſſius Longinus into 
Theſſaly with a legion of new levies and two hundred horſe ; and C, 
Calviſius Sabinus into Atolia with five cohorts : Deſiring them, as theſe - 
2 5 pPfrovinces 
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provinces lay neareſt his camp, to provide him with corn. The latter A 
was well received by the AÆlolians, and, having driven out the enemy's 


- 


CAS Fre 


f garriſon from Calydon and Neupactum, poſſeſſed himſelf of the whole . oY 
; country. In -Theſſaly, there were two factions: Egereſetus, a man of 
F years and of eſtabliſhed credit, favoured. Pompey : Petreius, a young 
[4 E Nobleman, exerted his whole influence. in behalf of Ceſar. About the 


3 | ſame time, Cn. Domitius Calvinus was ordered into Macedonia, with 
5 the eleventh and twelfth legions and five hundred horſe: Whither he 
had been alſo invited by Menedemus, a principal man of the country, 
who aſſured him of the general affection of the inhabitants. Pompey, 
on his fide, ſent meſſengers to Scipio in Syria, to haſten, his march, and 
come and join him with the legions under his command. Cæſar gives 
us a ſtrange account of this Proconſul's behaviour in his province, 
which correſponds, however, very well with the reſt of his life. He tells 
us, that, after receiving ſome affronts and checks from the barbarous 
people of mount Amanus, he aſſumed the title of Imperator; that he 
exacted great ſums of money from the neighbouring States and 
Princes; obliged the Farmers of the revenue to pay the two years 
taxes which lay in their hands, and advance a third by way of loan; 
and ſent, orders to the whole province for lexying cavalry. In his pro- 
greſs through Aſia Minor, he found the natives in the greateſt terror 
on account of the Parthians , and his ſoldiers declared, that, though 
they were ready to ſerve againſt a public enemy, they were not diſpoſed 
to act againſt the Conſul and their fellow-citigens. But, to ſtifle their 
diſcontents, he not only made them conſiderable preſents, but quar- 
tered them in Pergamus, and other rich towns, and gave up the whole 
country to their diſcretion. Heavy exactions, nevertheleſs, were made 
upon the province, and various new pretences deviſed to ſerve as a 
ground for them. Freedmen and ſlaves were ſuhjected to a capitation 
tax : Impoſts were laid on pillars and doors of houſes: Corn, ſoldiers, 
mariners, arms, engines, carriages, in a word, every thing that had a name, 
furniſhed a ſufficient handle for extorting money: Governors were ap- 
pointed not only over towns, but over villages and caſtles; and he that 
acted with the gteateſt rigour and cruelty was accounted the worthieſt 
man, and the beſt citizen. Ihe province ſwarmed with Lictors, Overſeers, 
and Collectors, who, beſides the ſums impoſed by public authority, ex- 
acted money likewiſe on their own account; coloarin; their iniquitous 
demands with a pretence that they had been pied tap country and 
native homes, and were in want of every thing. - Add to all theſe ca- 
lamities immoderate uſury, an evil inſeparable from ſuch exorbitant 
exactions; for, when ſums are called for beyond what a country is able 
to furniſh, they are obliged to apply for a delay, which, at any inte- 
reſt, is ſtill accounted a favour. Thus the debts of the province in- 
creaſed" immenſely theſe two years. Scipio had given orders to ſeize all 
el wall of the temple of Diana 15 Epbeſus, witkt all the ung of 
Vol. . | | | : 
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Y: Roy that goddeſt when he received letters from Pompey, to lay aſide. all 
E * other concerns, and advance to him. Jaſepbus relates, that, while, he 
40 Conf. as in Syria, he beheaded: Alexander, Prince ef the Jews, under the 
— frivolous pretext of his having formerly occaſioned ſome diſturbances 
xiv, 13 & in Judæn t but in truth, becauſe he favoured: Cæſar's cauſe, like his 


15. unfortunate father, Ariſtobulus, ho had been OT 4 Uetle before 


1575 Pompey's partiſans, for the ſame: reaſons n: 
On Seipio's arrival in Maerdonin, hefoend: hang . 18800 5 
Vahecch towards him by great marches ; but, being come within twen- 
ty miles of him, he ſuddenly changed his route, and, leaving M. Fa- 
vonius at the river Haliarman, whieh leparates Macedonia from Theſaly, 
with eight cohorts, to-guard'the-baggage, and there to raiſe a fort, he 
turned off in queſt of Ca Longinus, and marched ſo- expeditiouſly 
chat he was ackually arrived before Caſſius had notice of his approach. 
At the fame time King Cetus's cavalry- came pouring upon Caſſiuss 
eamp, who, knowing that Seipio was not far diſtant, believed the ca- 
valry to be his, and retired, in a fright, to the mountains that begirt 
Theſſaly, and thence directed his courſe towards Ambracia. Kripio, when 
he was preparing to follow him, was called back by Favonius, who in- 
formed him that Domitius was marching towards him, and that it would 
de impoſſible for him to defend his poſt. Marching, therefore, day 
and night without intermiſſion, he arrived. ſo opportunely, that his 
advanced guards and the duſt of Domitiuss army were deſcried at the 
fame time. Thus Domitius's care preſerved. Caſſius, and Scipio's dili- 
gence Fauonius. Theſe two Generals kept one another in play, during 
the blockade of Nyrrbachium, without eoming to any deciſive engage- 
ment. During which time, alſo, Calenus, taking the command of 
Caſſius's and Calvifias's troops, penetrated into Acbaia, where Delphas, 
T bebes, and Orcbhomenus fabmitted to him: But he was ſtopped in his. 
eonqueſt by a Lieutenant of Pampey, Wen Lupus, When Manger 
of the Pelopormeſus;! Az it 1 5 
Cæſar, from Apollonia, where be aid but to provide for his wound- 
Wo pay his army, and garriſon the towns in his intereſt, ſet out to join 
*Domitius Calvinus. He perceived, that, if Pompey followed bim, he 
muſt leave the ſea and the ammunition and proviſion he had treaſured 
up at Dyrrbachium, and be reduced to engage him on equal terms; 
and, if Pompey paſſed into Maly, he purpoſed to join Domitius and 
march to its defence, by the coaſt of yricum-: In fine, if Pompey ſhould 
fall upen Apolloma and Orirum, and endeavour to exclude: him from 
the ſeã· eoaſt, he intended to attack Scipis and thereby force Pompey to 
eome to his alliſtancel Czſar, therefore, had diſpatched couriers to 
Calvinus to 281987 aint him with his deſigns, and with orders how to act; 
and, havi fourcohorts at Apollonia, one at Liſſus, and three at 
Oricum, js we through Epirus and Acarnania. * Pompey, on his fide, 
ED * C views, 7-98 what haſte he could to d join: 2 4 
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that, if Czſar ſhould match that-wayy ihe» might prevent his being Kang 


overpowered : Bur ſhould he ſtill keep near the:ſea,: becauſe of the le- 


gions and cavalry he expected from fiacy in that event he purpoſed to 40 Kea. 
fall upon Calvinus with all his forces. Bh Generals, therefore, marc h- 
ed with the greateſt expedition, as well to afford timely relief to their 


friends, as not do miſs the opportunity of diſtreſſing their enemies. 
Cæſar, however, had been forced tu turn off to Apollonia, and Pompey, 


taking the direct way through Candaviaʒ arrived firſt in Macedonia: And 


Fortune had almoſt thrown/ Damitius into his hands. For Cæſar's late 


defeat, which: the Fompeians greatly” exaggerated im their letters, 


having induced ſeveral States to throw off their allegianee, his couriers 


to Domitius were intercepted; andꝭ this General, having conſumed all. 


the proviſions near his camp, bad quitted it at this time, and was up- 
on his march to Heraclea Sentica, a town of the (Candavians. What 
ſaved him was, that his ſcouts met accidentally with ſome Allebrogians, 
ſervants of Ægus and Roſcillus, ho, either from ancient familiarity or 
from a motive of vain- glory, informed them of all that had paſſed, 

and of Pompey's approach: Which news being immediately carried to 
Calvinus, Who was not above four hours march from the enemy, he 


den turned off, and Joined Cojar eee A n on the bor. | 


_— Theſſaly: 15 N 0 


m Æxzinium Ceſar marched: with; all his Frcs to. Gamphy, the | 


firſt town of Theſſaly on the ſide of Epirus. A few months before, 


the inhabitants of their own accord had ſent: him a deputation, to pe- 


tition for a garriſon, and make him an offer of what their country 
produced: But now Andraſtbenes, Prætor of Theſſaly, chuſing rather 
to be the companion of Pompey's good fortune than a partner with Cæ- 
ſar in his adverſity, ordered all the people, whether free or flaves, to 

aſſemble in the town, and, having fhut the gates — Caæſar, kent 
letters to Scipio and Pompey to come to his aſſiſtance, intimating, that 


the town was ſtrong enough to hold out if they uſed diſpateh, but was 


by no means in a condition to fuſtain a long ſiege. Scipio was then 
at Lariſſa, and Pompey had not yet entered 2 heſſaly. Cæſar, after for- 
tifying his camp and preparing every thing for a ſudden attack, called 
his ſoldiers together, and repreſented to them, of what conſequence 


it was to make themſelves maſters of an opulent city, abounding in 


ce all ſorts of commodities, and, by the terror of whoſe puniſnment, 
<< other States would be awed into ſubmiſſion : And this muſt be done 
before any ſuccours could arrive.” His ſoldiers having ſhewed an 
uncommon ardour, he led them on to the aſſault at three in the af- 
ternoon, and was maſter of it before ſun-ſet. After giving it up to 
be plundered by his ſoldiers, he marched on to Metropolis, where he 
arrived before the inhabitants were appriſed of the diſaſter of their 


neighbours. The Metropolituns propoſed at firſt to ſtand upon their 


defence, but, being made acquainted with the fate of Gompbi, they 
8 2 opened 
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25: 1 opened their gates, and Cæſar ſuffered no harm to be done them. The 


other States of Theſſaly, obſerving the different fates of theſe two ci- 


2 0 ties, readily ſubmitted; except Lariſſa, which was awed by Scipio's le- 
gions. Cæſar now reſolved to encamp, and wait for Pompey. For this 


purpoſe he pitched upon a convenient ſpot near a town called Phar ſa- 
E And the achacentſcountry being good, and covered with corn, which 
was now. almoſt ripe *, he thought it a proper ſituation for the theatre 
of = and for determining his.quarrel with his rival. 

Pompey came foon into Theſſaly, and, joining Scipio ies with his 

own in one camp, he firſt thanked his own men for their late impor- 
tant ſervices, and then exhorted Scipio's troops: to claim their ſhare | 
of the booty to which his late victory had intitled them. He: divided 
all the honours of command with Scipio, ordering a prætorian tent to 
be prepared for him, and the trumpets to attend him. This increaſe 
of ſtrength, by the union of two powerful armies, raiſed to ſuch a 
height the preſumption of his followers, and their aſſurance of victory, 
that now all delays were conſidered in no other light, than as an odious 
hindrance of their return into Italy: Infomuch that, if Pompey on any 
occaſion” acted with ſlowneſs and circumſpection, they complained, 
« that he induſtriouſiy protracted the war, which could eaſily be 
brought to a concluſion in one day, i in the view of gratifying his am- 
* bition for command, and keeping i in his dependence ſuch a number 
C of conſular and prætorian Senators.“ They began to contend with 
one another about the dignities and prieſthoods of the State, and diſ- 

oſed of the conſulſhip for ſeveral years. They even ſued for the houſes 
and eſtates of thoſe: who followed Cæſar's party: And a warm debate 
aroſe in Council; whether L. Hirrus, whom Pompey had feat Ambad- 
ſador to the Portbians, ſhould be allowed, i in the next election for Præ - 
tors, to ſtand a candidate for that office in his abſence. His friends 
implored Pompey to make good the promiſe he had made him at his de- 
parture, and not ſuffer him to be deceived by depending on his honour; 
while ſuch as aſpired to this office complained publicly that a promiſe 
fhould be made to any one candidate, when all were embarked in the 
fame cauſe, and eres the like dangers. Great was "1h en en. 


t This nge Eg mah: 
the time of the Julian year when Cæſar ſat 


down in Theſſaly, and that of the battle of 
Pbarſalla, which was about a month after: 
And, as we know the day of the Roman year 


when this faid battle was fought, it ſerves. 
to determine the relation of the Ramasx with 5 
In a diſcourſe of M. 4% la 


the Julian year. 
Nauze, printed in the 26th vol. of the Me- 
moires de Litterature, of the Royal Academy 
of Paris, we find the following note : © M. 
6 (1 Abe Belley a depuis ö 


2. 


« P ow” de ce memoire, P extraie Grout 
64 q une lettre ecrite a M. Pellerin par M. 
* de Clairambault, Conſul de France a Sa- 


„ Jonique, en date d 4 Janvier, 1755: Sui- 


„ vant les I que j a1 aemandbes en 
© THESSALIE, ; & ſuivant ce en on 

- rapport? ici les gens ae ce pays-la, la moifſor: 
« jy fait dans le mois de Juin; Ef du cote de 
« Larrssa & de Tricala, & off , les pri- 
% miers jours de Juin © du cot? de Jannina 
«& des environs, ce 1 oft ga. du 15 au 20 


a du meme Mis." 


and 


| Chap. VI. 


and not without perſonal abuſe between Lentulus Spintber, L. Domitius, V. R. 705. 
and Scipio, about the High- prieſthood, with which Ceſar was inveſted ; . ur. 
the firſt pleading his age, the ſecond his dignity, and intereſt in the city, 404 Canſ, 
the third his alliance with Pompey. Attius Rufus impeached Afranius —L——< 
before his General, charging him with being the cauſe of the 

loſs of the army in Spain. L. Domitius moved in Council, that, after 

Caſar's deſtruction, a commiſſion of the Senators in Pompey's camp 

ſhould be impowered to pronounce judgment upon thoſe who had ei- 

ther ſtaid in taly, or, after removing to countries under Pompey's com- 

mand, had taken no ſhare in the war; and that three billets ſhould be 

given to theſe judges, one for acquittal, one for condemnation, and a third 

for a pecuniary fine. Thus every one's thoughts were employed on the 

honours and profit he was to ſhare, or the vengeance he hoped to- 
inflict upon his enemies: But no one conſidered by what methods the 

victory was to be obtained, looking now upon Cæſar as a certain and 

eaſy conqueſt, This account of the behaviour of the Pompeian Chiefs 

is not only given by Cæſar, but by all the other hiſtorians ; and well 

might Cicero conceive the greateſt . for the company he was en- 

gaged with *, There is one circumſtance ſuggeſted to us by Cicero 
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We have Cicero's account of things meaſures of that kind, Tendeavoured to per- 
in a letter to M. Marius, written in the year ſuade him at leaſt to avoid a general battle. 
707: J reſolved to facrifice all conſidera- This laſt advice he ſeemed ſometimes in- 
ir tions of perſonal ſafety to the dictates of * clined to follow); and, probably, would 
my honour: And accordingly I joined * have followed, if a certain engagement, 


2 — * * 
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« Pompey in Greeco. But I no ſooner arrived. 


« in his army, than I had occaſion to repent 
« of my reſolution ;, not ſo much from the 
danger to which I was myſelf expoſed, as 
« from the many capital faults I diſcovered 


% among them: In the firſt place, Pan- 


« pey's forces were neither very conſiderable 
4 in point of numbers,” [at the battle of 


Pbarſalia, they were more than double of 


thoſe of Cz/ar] ©* nor by any means com- 


<< poſed of warlike troops; and, in the 
% next place, excepting Pompey himſelf, and 
<< a few others of the principal Leaders, they 
1 carried on the war with ſuch a ſpirit of ra- 
t paciouſneſs, and breathed ſuch principles 
« of cruelty in their converſation, that I 
„ could not think even upon our ſucceſs 
« without horror, To this I muſt add, that 
« ſome of our moſt dignified men were 
«© deeply involved in debt; and, in ſhort, 
« there was nothing good among them but 
their cauſe. - Thus, deſpairing of ſucceſs, 
* I adviſed (what indeed I had always re- 
© commended) that propoſals of accommo- 
<« dation ſhould be offered to Cz/ar; and, 
« when I found Pompey utterly averſe to all 


< in which his troops behaved bravely, and 


he gained the victory, had not given him 


too great a confidence in them. From that 
% moment, all the {kill and conduct of this 
„great man ſeem to have forſaken, him: 


And he ated ſo little like a General, 


te that, with a raw and unexperienced 


<< army,” [he had at Phar/alia 11 en, 254 


of Roman citizens, of which 8 were made up 


of veterans] he imprudently gave battle 
„to the moſt brave and martial legions. 


The conſequence was, that he ſuffered a 
©. moſt ſhameful defeat; and, abandoning 


his camp to Cæſar, he was 3 to run 
a ſingle 
* attendant. Ad. Fam. vii. 3. Melm. 


% away unaccompanied even wit 


viii. 1. It is certain, therefore, that Pom- 


ey was not driven, as Dr. Middleton puts it, 
by a ſenſe of ſhame, . and againſt his judg- 


ment, to the experiment of a deciſive action: 


Pompeius, longe ai verſa aliis ſuadentibus ( guo- 
rum plerique hortabantur, ut in Italiam tranſ- 


mitteret : Alii, ut bellum traberet, quod digna- 


trone partium in dies ipfis magis preſperum 


feret ) Aſus impetu ſuo hoſtem ſecutus i. Vell. 
Pat. l. u, c. 52+ . 


which 
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Wer V ch hd, the greatelt influence in bee e 
s time, his, fuß n(titious. regard, t hen. 2 the ddmom tions of di- 
e Mage z 70 Nhich bis-natyre2pas iron addities. . The FHarufpices were 
| ki a: his Ade, and. flattered him with every thing that was proſperous ; 

, beſides, hole, in bis on camp, the whole fraternity of them at 


Rome, were) ſending him 8 2 ER of, the fortunate and, auſpi- 
cious fignifications which they Raff gbſrv 
18. „ N 


a 1 
| hag 
"x : 15 34 
x . - 


ved an, the entrals of their vic- 
10397 01 1 it 


ö Mer notluin dog 1657 Has zus ni i ra bt, 
Caf. de a be two,armies were now in ſight of each .other,;, and. Ce/ar,, having 
Rell. Civ Provided for che ſubſiſtence of bis troops, and. t 1 8 ſome days 
i. reſt, thought it time to make a trial how Pompey ſtood, affected to a ge- 
peral engagement. , Accordingly, he drew out all his forces in, order of 
battle, but firſt near, his camp, and at a good diſtance from Pampey's 3 

and each day he drew nearer and nearer. to him; inſpiring his men. by 


not to leave the heights A were incamped. His cavalry being 
much inferior in number to thoſe, of the enemy, he followed a method he 
had formerly put in practice with ſucceſs to ſtrengthen them. He Cog 
out the ſtouteſt and nimbleſt of his foot ſoldiers, and accuſtomed them 
ro fight, within che ranles of the; horſe; who were thereby ſo much em. 
oldened, that, though but a rhouſand in number, they would upon oc- 
calion ſuſtain the charge; of Pompey's ſeven thouſand 3 and in ons 60 
miſh they had actually the adyantage, and killed Zgus, one of the Allo- 
e 2 cat tb 
| Pompey, who was come to 1 with a firm reſolution to give 
battle, drew up hig army at the foot of the mountain, upon which his 
camp ſtood; preſuming, that ſuch. was Cæſar s eagerneſs. and temerity, 
that he x venture to fight him in that d ue. ſituation. 
This Cæſar would in ng manner conſent to; and, deſpairing to draw 
his adverſary to battle on equal terms, he determined to move his camp. 
and to be always upon the march; in ho es, that, by frequently ſhake 
ing his ground, he might the better be ſupplied with. proviſions, har- 
rats his enemy leſs uſed. to fatigue, and find an Opportunity of forcing 


of 


them to a general action. But, juſt as the order for marching was gi- 
ven, Cz/ar perceived that Pompey had quitted his intrenchments, and 
advanced farther than uſual with his army in array, on a ſpot where he 
could engage them without diſadvantage: And, turning to his ſol- 
diers, © let us no longer, ſaid he, think of marching ; now is the time 
« for fighting, ſo long wiſhed, for; let us, therefore, arm ourſelves with 
courage, and not mils ſo favourable an opportunity,” Upon this, he 
immediately drew out, his forces. Pompey's real deſign was to draw on 
PC V a bat- 
Hoc civili bello, Di immortales —quæ etenim Ille admodum extis et oftentis move. 
nobis in Græciam Roma reſponſa Harolpi batur. De Div. ii 24. | 
cum miſſa ſunt ? quz dida Pompeio ?— | 
| 5 


2 


duo days before, he had dechired, 4 that” Ceſar arthiy w 


« feared before the infantry came to chgige” And When fone e. e 
preſſed their ſurpriſe at this ſpeech: „I know, ſaid he, that what —=—— 
< promiſe appears almoft incredible; but hear the reaſons on which I 


ground my confidence, that you may advance to battle with the 
<« greater aſſurance. 1 Feats. ged the cavalry to promiſe, that, as 
oy Bon as the armies draw near, they ſhall fall upon Cæſars right wing; 
<« and, taking it in flank and rear, force it to recoil in confuſion moon 
e the main body, and thus throw the whole army into diſorder before 
ce we have launched a dart. In this manner we ſhall obtain a complete 
victory without expoſing the legions to any peril; nor can there be 
« any difficulty in the deſign, ſince we are ſo much ſuperior to them in 
« cavalry.” He warned them at the ſame time © to be in readineſs for 
te battle; and that, ſince permiſſion to fight the enemy, which they had 
& ſo often demanded, was now granted an to anſwer by their valour 
<« the expectation every one had conceived of them.” ' Labienus highly 
applauded. this ſcheme ; and, expreſſing the greateſt contempt 'for 
Cs army, which he aſſured them was almoſt intirely made up of 
new levies, raiſed in Ciſalpine Gaul, and eſpecially in the colonies beyond 
the Po, he took an oath, which he proffered to all thoſe that were pre- 
ſent, never to return again to their camp, unleſs victorious. After theſe 
ſolemn engagements, they ſeparated, full of joy and expeCtation, aſſu- 
ring themſelves of victory z and relying intirely on the ability of their 
General, who, in an affair of that importance, would promiſe nothing, 
they were confident, without a certainty of ſucceſs. "OO + | 
The two Armies were drawn up in the following manner: 2 
placed in his left wing, where he defigned to command in perſon, the 
two legions taken from Cæſar in the beginning of the quarrel by a de- 


cree of the Senate. Scipio was in the center, with the legions he had 


brought out of ria; and the Cilician legion, 2 to'the Spaniſh co- 
horts brought over by Zframus, formed the right wing. Theſe Pompey 
eſteemed his beſt troops. The reſt of his forces he diſtributed between 
the wings and the main body. He had in all forty-five thouſand men, 
beſides two cohorts of volunteers, who had ſerved under him in his for- 
mer wars; and who, out of affection to their old General, though their 
legal time was expired, flocked to his ſtandard on this occaſion, and 


were diſperſed by him in different quarters of his army. His other 


feven cohorts were left to guard the camp and the adjoining forts. 


The Enipeus covered his right wing; and, on that account, he placed 


all the horſe with the archers and ſlingers in the left. Cæſar, obſervin 
his ancient cuſtom, placed the tenth legion in the right, and the 85 
in the left wing; and, as this laſt was conſiderably weakened by the 
feveral actions at Dyrrhachium, he joined the eighth to it in ſuch a man- 
ner, that they formed as it were but one legion, and had orders mutu- 


a battle : He had taken W and, in a Council abe c, 
L , UC» Up. 
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V. R. g. ally to ſuccour each other. His whole army amounted to fourſcore 
25 „ cohorts, making in all twenty-two thouſand men; belides two cohorts 
404 Conſ. left to guard the camp. Domitius Calvinus was in the center, M. An- 


tony in the left wing, and P. Hlla in the right. Cz/ar himſelf took his 
poſt oppoſite to Pompey, at the head of the tenth legion; and, as he had 
obſerved that the diſpoſition of the enemy was contrived to out-flank 
his right wing, to obviate that inconveniency, he made a draught of 
fix cohorts from his rear line, formed them into a ſeparate body, and 
oppoſed them to Pompey's horſe, inſtructing them an the part they were 
to act, and admoniſhing them, that the ſucceſs of that day would de- 
pend chiefly on their courage. At the ſame time he charged the whole 
army, and particularly the third line, not to advance to battle without 
orders; which, when he ſaw it proper, he would give by making the 
uſual ſignal. In his harangue to them before the battle, after remind- 


ing them of the many favours received at his hands, he chiefly inſiſted 


* on the injuſtice and obſtinacy of his enemies, who had forced him to 
«* enter upon this war, and to proſecute it againſt his will. They 
e themſelves, he told them, had been witneſſes of his earneſt endea- 
<« yours after peace, and that he had left nothing unattempted to avoid 


e waſting the blood of his ſoldiers, and to fpare the Commonwealth the 


< Joſs of her armies.“ After his ſpeech, obſerving the ardour of his ſoldiers 


for the fight, he ordered the trumpets to ſound the charge. Among 


the ſoldiers in Cæſar's army was one Craſtinus, a man of diſtinguiſhed 
courage, who, the year before, had been firſt Centurion of the tenth 
legion. This brave officer, as ſoon as the ſignal was given, called out 
to thoſe next him, Follow me, you that were formerly under my com- 
* mand, and acquit yourſelves of the duty you owe to your General. 
This one battle will reſtore him to his proper dignity, and us to the 
c enjoyment of our freedom.” At the ſame, turning to Cæſar, Ge- 
<« neral, ſays he, this day you ſhall be ſatisfied with my behaviour; and, 
„ whether I live or die, 1 will deſerve your commendations.*”* So 1ay- 
ing, he marched up to the enemy, and be the attack with an hun- 
dred and twenty ſelect men, who followed him, 8 

Between the two armies there was ſpace enough for them to move 
forwards upon one another, and form a ſhock, as is uſual: But Pompey 
had given his troops orders to keep their ound, that Cz/ar*s troops 
might have all the way to make. In this, he is ſaid to have been di- 
rected by the advice of Triarius, that the enemy's ranks might be. diſ- 
ordered, and the ſoldiers put out of breath, by having ſo far to run. 
It was alſo thought, that the enemy's javelins would have leſs effect 
upon his troops at reſt, than if they ſprung forward to meet them. 
< But herein, ſays Cæſar, he ſeems to have acted contrary to reaſon ;. be- 
© cauſe there is a certain alacrity and ardour of mind: naturally planted 
< in every man, which is inflamed by the deſire of fighting, and which 
an able General, far from repreſſing, will, by all the methods he can de- 
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Chap. VI. The Civil Wat. : 157 


« yiſe, foment and cheriſh :' Nor was it a vain inflitorion of our an- Te R. . 
ceſtors, that the trumpets ſhould ſound on every ſide; and that the , 
whole army ſhould raiſe a ſhout, in order to animate the courage of 404 Conf. 
hs their own men, and ſtrike a terror into the enemy.” However. 
ſar's ſoldiers entirely defeated Pompey s hopes by their good diſci- 
pline and experience: For, perceiving” the enemy did nor tir, they 
halted of their own accord, in the midſt of their career; and, having 
taken a moment's breath, 'put "themſelves a ſecond time in motion, 
marched up in good order, flung their javelins, and then, as Cæſar 
had ordered, betook themſelves to their ſwords. Nor did Pompey's 
men act with leſs preſence of mind; for they bravely ſuftained their 
attack ;, and, having launched their javelins, immediately had alſo re- 
courſe to their ſwords. At this inſtant, Pompey's horſe, ſupported by 
the archers and lingers, attacked Cæſar's; and, having compelled 
them to give ground, began to extend themſelves in order to flank the 
_ Infantry. - a Ceſar gave the ſignal to the fix cohorts, who 
fell on Pompey's cava try with fuch fury, that they not only drove them 
from the field of bartle, but even forced them to take refuge in the 
mountains. It is reporrec by fome hiſtorians, that Ceſar ordered his Florus, lib. 
ſoldiers to aim at the faces of the enem ; and that this contrivance i: . 2- 
ſerved much to diſorder the nice and effeminate Knights, who could 
not bear the thoughts of being disfigured. He himſelf, however, has 
not mentioned this ſtratagem. The archers and flingers, deprived of 
theptoreMion of the Hottie, were foon cut to 1 The ſame cohorts, 
baving thus driven che vvafry entirely out of the field, turned upon the 
enem)p's left wing, and be pan ge! ir in the rear. Ceſar at the ſame 
tithe brought up bis rhitd ine wich had not been engaged. The left 
wing of the enemy, thus attacked in front by freth troops, and in the 
rear b by the victorious cotrorts;” made but a faint Tefiftatice, and fled to 
dir camp. ' Pompey, upon Feimg that 5 art of his army, on which he 
_ chiefly depended, put igto Gforder, deſpaired of being able to reſtore 
the battle, had retired from the field che wait the eveht in his tent, 
. Cefor, cho the battle laſted till non and the wearher was exceſſively 
hot, yet, enoour rag ing lis ſoldiers, 16 chern on z harwithſtanding their fa- 
tigue, ro able the iritrenchttifnts af the Vangüfſhed: The camp was 
brixely defended Hy the rohotts left fot its guard, and particularly by 
a'botly of Thracuntf and other EN e! foldiers who had fled 
from the batthe were i tod a © LINE flernation to think of any thing 
bat of making their eſcupe e freſh troops were ovetpowered 
however, drrven from the e 3 et, ro 5 70 to che ee 
| NE MOON WE Ai es 
2 A 
ce 1-4 2 erin, Blk 46 mit raty © 1 * dab more fuitable 
to e ill vane, 5 1 withdrayving by the Decu- 
man ate, rode full : ſpeed. to * 2. WOU a not enter the town, Dio. 
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EN ied bythe titizens, thr be might not Expoſe Wei eö the rel. 
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-: »»Afiurance of victory il 5 


| of 1Czſar Bur, having called for what he wanted, he Adviſed 
them to ſubmit to eee Thence, continuing dis flight day 
and night, ithout intermiſſion, he arrived onthe ſea-fide with thirty” = 
ber horſe, and went on board a ſhipiof burden; often complaining „ that 
ache had been ſo far ede ved in ke opinion of his followers, as to Tee 
«.thole very men, from hom hetexpeCted victory the fitſt to y, and 
c hetray him a0 his enemies H cattip? ſhewed how little he and- 
his followers :dreamediof the iſſde off that day. The tents of the Gran-” 
ders were:adbrned with branches of myrtle; and ſhaded with ivy g. the 
tables were found covered the ſidet boards loaded with plate; And, 1 
a word, 1 e higheſt hixury, + and the greateſt 
iw bist 9d „sd to bis ur, nog 
tar, not chin pet Lomplete, eaten intreated his 
foldiers:o! füt mantis e the mountain, hi- 


iis cher. a partſof the conqueredſ af had retired. But the Pompeians 
11; Huickly abandoned u poſtwhictviforiwant of water was not tenäble, 


z« nd ee Fe dee 3 Wherenpon CH, die- 
waddling his army left one part to camp, ſent back ub. 
ther to:his oni andy bwith vious: — Pita 1 u bees lab ed? 
that by w Hiachi the enemy paſſed i he found werne to "intercept them, 
and after ſiꝝ miles. mateb drew up cin order vf battle. Hewevers the 
vahquithed rivops-once more found protkction frem aa N 98 _ 
the> fbot of which ati; eee */Fhough” Ceſaz's' men w Fe f h 
fatigued b hting ale whole el bewie r2they® " 

ſome . ang prevent: ee ft Rr Kenn: 
ahy rommugication wirli cg (rivuler':: ebe, e being et v 
from alb hopes of itliefy:or of making good! their retreat, ſent Depus' 
ties to treat bf afurrendry i Aﬀairs continued inthis ſituatidn all ar 
night and 9 tlie oebaſton to make their 'efch vg 
break. of; day theyicang down! tto'the plaid; indi delivered” Petit 
arms; humbly imploridg Ce, geodnds; ami ſuing! for merdy. 
He not only granted chert readily their Ives, but Pele te them with 
the greateſt humanity, and gave ſtrict orders that nothing ſhould be 
taken from them. _ = ſent for the legions that had Fun the 


ee 175 he had 1 9 ed. in the purſgit z 

? on 22 © began. bis march, and: Ars. 

9955 Ived. a a ohati 9 1 PTE afar; —— 25 d ee fills 

Ke I En many” pl his 8 "obtained the moſt come 
ere andi i HE Yi ry. 4 ik e Cone . his own account, ES 
F to hy! oy . hien, urions. To the body 

05 inus, w 0 bad ada a-he begioning x — he 


1 ce 9 $ be pal c dg ene * 
di zud ; vad oa 1 92 11 nu e in o ibis msisnilont ©E2\ 
” 4 5 15 i 1 and * fay © hutdred, 


zfteen 


Klee chouſand 3, of whom, the greateſt number were) ſervants, and g geg 


thoſe, who, guarded the tents ; only ſix thouſand ' ſoldiers were killed, 


ten Senators and forty, Knights. Upwards of twenty-four thouſand 14% 


were made priſoners; for the cohorts that garriſoned the forts ſurren- 


dered t0 Hlla. One hundred and eighty colours and nine eagles were Pan, 


taken. IL. Domitius . Abexoharbus, that: mortal enemy to Cæſar was 
overtaken, in; his. flight, and put te death. Dia) relates, that Caſar 
cauſed alb thoſe to be ſlain who, having been once pardoned; had ar- 
cond time carried arms againſt; him: o But this eircumſtanee ma well; 
be doubted, ſince all the hiſtorians, are unanimpus in extolling his cles) 
mency both in the battle, and after it, As ſoon as he ſam his enemies: 
dgfgated, he cried to his ſoldiers /a\Pere-thebload of their fellowscitizens 


Upon viewing the field of battle, he ſaid with a ſigh ei They have farcidiSuet. in 
fd this ad neceſity<> (alan muſt have ſaug bu the Aft ance of bis ſoldieys, = 


or muſt have periſbed. Fe: generouſly pardoned all thoſe he had made 


priſoners e And, Him and Seneca have pbſerved that, having found: in Pliny, vii 
Pompey's tent a great many letters from ſeveral great men, in which, CON 


his party, che inſtantly gaxe orders to burn them Although, ſays: 
the laſt,of theſe —— rfectly — ooh im his __ 
<< -h6;jrather, choſe. to put it out of this; power to reſent ſuch injuries; 
<, and;chought that the moſt obliging manner of pardoning was to be: 
ignorant of the nature of the offence.” Dio bimſelf tells us, that he 
pardoned all the Kings and States who had aſſiſted Pompey, and des 
manged,noching more of chem than, ſamꝗof money and, conſidęr- 
OT hiftoriang that he himſelf was little known to them, and 


ur ſafety. to the glory of your anceſtors Poitolqmi vidmad ; wits 
This famous battle was faught on the gt of :dignft;* as appears by 


d blood 1 n DO6 YJLISIOUAR Ras 
5103 ; INE: JB £6 12 8516 £331 iz 101 369k nan3 9H 1111 mont 1938! 
A ee Philip. 3. , 29, accuſes den .ciem!: Neque prins, cneque antiquius quid- 
of haying killed Domitiys, and ſome others quam hahuit, qua 3 Jitars 
al 02% ebe CTA bag fee Jr en e guar gmnes partes (milithci 
wHen”Cz/ar probably would: have ſpated: et et coffſüetudihèe utar) dimitteret. 
Etitald in atitiPhas/alita nate gu L. Proh Pi immortalet quod üjus Coluntatis 


Des icium, nobiliſimum at | mum uirun, erga Brutum ſua paiſten it cam mitis pr tium 
1925 Multos, qui ae 2 effugerant, .. 8 Nihil illa Ie —— 

r Ca far, ut nonnullos, #1. je Jervaſſet; cru- ficentius, clarius fuit ; quando neminem, niſi 
deli Jinis perſecusus trucidaras. He comman- ace conſumptum, Tivem ' patria defideravit; 
ded, probably, the forces ſent after thexun- "Pol Pan hea ON W ARRAN} 

WYS,1903 obj e 10 Dieg If 1 oh ther Rome 

er hotähdum elke Ut 8 6.4 ES: to 1 — 
Cz/ar inclinatam vidit Tape elanorum a- with the 6 > of Ju of the Julian; by 
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ungouhtedly, they had expreſſed in the warmeſt: manner their zeal for u. 23. 


ut the 
bat- 


140 
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| Inſcrip. 


De Roman History. Book X. 


. Fee iaſeription produced: en learned Muratori 2 circumſtance ond 
koown in Lucuus time. 
424 2 The news. of: Pompey's: defeat Was brought to e by 11 


7 euus, who eſcaped thither with the Gallic and German horſe. Cato had 


8 u., been left Governor of the town with fifteen cohorts, and with him 


1 50 and 
305. 


Cæſar de 
Bell. Civ. 
Com. lib. 
Ui. * 


were Cicero, the learned Varro, and ſome other Senators. They all, 

immediately, in the greateſt conſternation, got on board the ſhips in 
the port with their troops, and repaired to the iſland of Coroyra, which 
was the general rendez vous of Pompey's followers. D. Lælius broughe 
there his fleet from before Brunduſium, where he was attempting to 
block up the port: C. Caſtus, who bad juſt burned two of Cæſars 


fleets, one of chirtycſive ſail) at Maſana, commanded by M. Pompo- 


uus, and another at Hiho, under, the orders of P. Sulpitius, conſiſting 
of five gallies, arrived there with the Syrian, Plhanician, and Cilicien 


Nut. in 
Cat. et Cic. 


ſquadrons from Sicily ; and thither alſo O#avius brought the ſhips un- 


der his command. Young Pompey and Coponius had been deſerted by 


their forces, and arrived without them. Here a general Council was 


held, and we are told by Plutarch, that Cato offered the command of 
bis cohorts to Cicero, as the ſuperior in dignity; and that, uf on his 


refuſal and declaration, that he would join no longer in the War, 


young Pam ei ms was ſo enraged, that he drew his ſword, and would 


5 have killed 


if Cato had's not ore” . There was no ſcheme 
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Cf. de 
Bell. Civ. 
Com. lib. 


li. 


time to exerciſe his —— teach his ſi 


the year. Caſar encamped in plains of the Roman year, muſt, therefore, have cor- 
Phanſalia, when che corn was almoſt ripe, reſponded with the end, or 29:4 of June of 
gui grape jam natura erat : It was therefore the Julian year: And thus the battle was 
in the end of May, or beginning of Jane, of given à few days after the harveſt ; which 
the Julien year. Pompey: followed him a agrees with Plutarch, who tells us, that it 
few days after, paucis pe vo but was in was fought in the greateſt heat of fummer ; 
no haſte to give him Czar had rake _ Suetonius, who ſays, that:Cz/ar be- 
four: months at Dyrrhachium, 


light: armed ſoldiers to fight among the ca- {ch he wad not begin to do till the end of 


valry, and ta raiſe the ſpirit and courage of winter, when Antony brought him the re- 


his men, by ſending them daily to offer bat- mainder of his army. 
tle to the enemy, continentibus diebus. There © It appears, that Cicero had at this time 
were ſeveral ſkirmiſhes between parties de- great reaſon to complain of his party. I 


tached from the two: armies. Appia and cannot“ ſays he to Atticus, ** without the 


Lucan both tell us, that; before the battle, <& deepeſt ſorrow, inform you what bitter, 


| Co/ar's:troops) bad: been ſent out to:gather , what heavy, what extraordinary motives 


aw 


corn: And, in fine, Caſan deſpairing to have forced me to yield rather to a ſudden. 


draw Rempey;to an * — HR was prepa- - impulſe of paſſion, than the counſel of 
ring ta march o another place; and one of « my reaſon: Theſe motives are ſuch, that 


his xeaſqns Was, the better to ſupply his they have induced me to act as you fee.” 
army with proviſions. So that we cannot Ad Att. x. 5. In a letter to Terentia, he 


allow leſs than a month between: ¶ cſars ar- makes the ſame complaint. Ep. Fam. xiv. 
rival in 7 befſaly and the battle. Now, the 12. Melm. vii. 23. May the joy you 


harveſt in that country, as has been re- *© expreſs at ny fafe arrival in Italy be never 


marked above, does not come on before the interruptedi! but my mind Was ſo much 


beginning ef Jane at Lariha, and the 1 '5th "26F diſcompoſed by thoſe atrocious Injuries I 


Chap. VI: 


agreed upon, and all diſperſed themſelves ſeverally, as their hopes and 


«had received, that I have taken a ſtep, 
fear, which may be attended with great 


inclinations led them. Cicero went ſtraight to Brunduſium, committing 
himſelf ro the mercy of the conqueror. Many retired into Achata, to 
wait there the farther iſſue of things, and take ſuch methods as fortune 
offered. M. Marcellus went to Utilene: Cacilius Baſſus, a Roman 
Knight, who acted à conſiderable part after Cæſar's death, and Libo, 


hid themſelves in Hre. Scipio, Labienus, and many others, who had 


acted more violently againſt Cæſgar, reſolved at all events to renew the 
war, and ſafled for Africa, to join Varus and King Juba. Otctavius 


failed with the Liburnian fleet. to Hyricum, where he made war, as ſhall 


be related hereafter, with various fortune. Young Pompey and Cats 
followed the unfortunate General. C. Caffius ſailed to Cilicia, where he 


waited Cæſar's arrival in a bay at the mouth of the river Qanus, and 


there delivered up his fleet. 


bo 


1 


1 


„ difficulties,” 


"hy there in wait for Cæſar, witk a reſolu- 


_—_— 


tion to deſtroy him; which he would have 
effected; if Cx/ar had not landed on the op - 


poſite ſhore, where he was not expected, 


and had not determined to land. This, 


however, it is thought, is a weak apology 


for Caius; and the real motives of his con- 


duct at this time are explained to us in a let- 
ter of Cicero to him, written in the year 


706. Ep. Fam. xv. 15. Melm. vii. 36. 
It was the hope, that peace would be re- 
4 ſtored to our country, and the abhorrence 
of ſpilling: the blood of our fellow citi- 


* zens, that equally induced both you and 


-<« myſelf to decline an obſtinate perſeve- 
s rance in the civil war. But, 
« theſe ſentiments were common to us both, 


though 


« yet, as IJ am conſidered as having been 
the firſt to inſpire you with them, it is 


more my part, perhaps, to render you ſa- 
tisſied with having adopted them, than it 
is yours to perform the ſame friendly 


office towands me. But, to ſay the truth, 


(and it is a cireumſtance upon which I 
frequently reflect) we mutually convinced 
 S$1earh''other, in the free converſations we 


held upon this fabject, chat à ſingle bat- 


© fey i it ſhould not wholly determine our 


©,cauſe; ought to be the limits however of 
r "a te KA 1 : ; *Y Xt, "4 + 4 


any degree impaire 


Plutarth tells us; that Ad. Brutus, ſeeing 


GE. 12 DOS 
xt 


our particular oppoſition. And theſe ſen- 
.*<.timents have never ſeriouſly. been con- 
i d demned hy any, but by thoſe alone who 
© Ciciro, Philip. ii. 17, tells us, that he f 


think it more eligible that our conſtitu- 
„ tion ſhould 3 deſtroyed, chan in 

But my opinion 
% was far otherwiſe: For I had nd views to 


e oratify by its extinction, and had much 
As to the 


* to hope from its remains. 


141 
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404 Conſ. 


4 — — 


* conſequences which have ſince enſued, 


much how they: eſeaped our 


© nion always was, that the battle of Phar 
& ſalia would be deciſive; and I imagined 


that the victors would act with a regard 
to the common preſervation of all, and 
the vanquiſhed to their . n. But both 


c the one and the other, was well aware, 
depended on the expedition wich which 
„ the conquerors would purſue their ſuc- 
* ceſs; oor) had they — op immediately, 
< thoſe who have ſinde carried the war into 
4: Ff4ea, would have experienced (and ex- 
* periended too, if I do not flatter myſelf, 


© (by my mtercethon *) the ſame clemency 
„wich which ehe reſt of our party have 
been treated, who retired into Afia and 
* Acbaia. But the critical 6 op 


ä unity 
that ſeaſon ſo important in All tranſac- 


tions, and eſpebially in a civil war) Was 


P at 
43g 93 bas 


„„ Un- 


Nigg 


i: pl IN S$% A 


1 5 Ah 
eh 28 114995" 16119 -i01 


ron 90 SEN IRR DS IRA TRA OLE © 14 T1195 | 

It appears; by, this low.of ſpirits, that this letter was, written aſten Cicero had) been dorafortediÞ y 
Ce ſar, and his terrors diſpelled by the aſſurance of bis pardon, in the kindeſt terms: And what follows 
fhews it to have been penned be fo: e Cæſar's return into Lax. 1407 


* diſdernment; and the wonder is, not ſo 
h tration, 

% ag how it was poſſible they ſhould have 

happened. I muſt confeſs; my own opi- 


hay 


9 15 


404 bar to 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book 2 
Se, 5 Tee 5 camp forced, ſtole out of one of the gates, and hid himſelf in a 
Ora 18 


covered Witt reeds,; from whence, having got ſafe. in the night 
Al 2, he wrote immediately to Cæſar, who not only forgave him. 


— but treated him with the greateſt affection. Even before the battle 


Cæſar de 
Bell. Civ. 
Com. lib. 
iii. 


(121 e de ertion © £ 6 


Cæſar had given particular orders, not to kill him on any account; 
and to make fuel Phi . in gaſe he was willing to ſurtender: but, 
if he e refuſed, to 13 20 mot 


8 1a ale belt to 1 7 a 7. * Sy he ech a pr Ersa aten en: 
joining . ol l 
J 


youth., of, the province, whether Greeks or Raman, to 
in kim in arms: Sis he did, either wich a deſign to keep footing in 
| A to conceal his Fe) intention of retreating much further. 
Lf onen ighit at; AnchPr ſending to his friends / in-the:town; and 
the; m E, ibly.could : Rut, being informed of; 

PF 2785 e ep e for Aitylane; where hechad 
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the weather, and, haview increaſed his feet O_ a i few lies, he Halt Bee 
to Cilicia, and thence to Cyprus. In this iſland he ad intelli wy 
that tlie people of Antioch and the Roman citizens, who traded t 
had, with joint conſent, ſeized the caſtle, and ſent Deputies to uch 
his followers as had taken refuge in the neighbouring places, not to ap-. 
proach that town. L. Lentulas, the late Conſul, P. Lentulus Spint ber, an 
ſome of the other principal men of his party,, had been refuſed admittance 
into the iſland of Rhodes, and had been ordered to withdraw immediately. 
Theſe accounts made him lay aſide his deſign of going into Syria, and 
the money in the public bank, and borrowing as much more as he 
could of his friends; providing great quantities of braſs for militar 
uſes, and raiſing two thoufand ſoltiers Ae — fail for err. to 101 
Plore the aſſiſtance of Prolemy, King of Bop This Prince, yet in his 
minority, was there at the head of a DE elable army, making Wa: 
againſt his ſiſter Clzepatra; whom he had expelled the throne, to Which 
by her father's will ſhe had an equal right with him. Pompey ſent to 
demand his gad chat and a ſafe retreat in Alexandria, in conſideration. 
of | of the fien rh had ſubſiſted between him and hs father. The 
1 0 4955 iſcharging their commiſſion, beganito-converſe freely 
«rn King's troops, many of whom had ſerved N undet Poa. 
wid an | had been Lr in "Egypt by Caßinius; and they exhorted them 
+ . de e ene General in his adyerſe, formune..: The * nd, 


1 72 
51 


175 ling his low. con n gaveſa ee 

| ie bub and invited Pampey to court But diſpatched, at the 

ſame time Achillas, Captain of the King's guards, aud Se 2 a. mi- 
Tribune, with ſecret orders to murder. him before he came into 

8˙8 Preſence . They put off from the More a fmall bark, plut. in 


ds, and made towards Pompey ſhip: on board, Porp. 
arcoſtee> him with an ar of fiankyelt; inc Javited. him. inte the Pe. 


liberated: among his followers; ſince no pro- honour, ot Timed 
| a agree" :could-afford-them-pro-'\. ately; de ma 8 both! r 
ant to pair: T 


— to what foreign power it ar mH * were : 
t Pompaywds ſtronga <© Lab 5 2 
ly iurlined to take refugtaunPorebiey that © drawing” it the cog 
— him to put Himſelf under che 41 8 . 7 Age 7 nr 


{ Rieearch.in Pompe Bye, 8 bete fone wh Ee Ne h 


protection of uba hut that Theaphanes de- 0 NE, do Si i 
termined im. to:go-th e Latas, * other. en woe on! 3 | 
ens dw 23 Seeley >bbs 9v8 dar off DNAs 66x 2 e . 

e eee een . «-eifÞ him 
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ing the — * was gun 0 give © © bear, t ald he _ 5 dogs do - — 
113 ; one 
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1 4 703- one df his freedmen named Philip, and a ſlave, to enter the boat with 
is. him; and, as Achillas gave him his hand to aſſiſt him in coming out of 
404 Conſ. the ſhip, he turned to his wife, and repeated two verſes of Scphocles, 5 
ſignifying, that whoever goes to the Court of a King becomes a flave from | Ft 
that moment. During the paſſage from the ſhip to land, nobody ſpoke 1 
to him a ſingle word, or ſhewed the leaſt mark of friendſhip or reſpect; : 
Pompey broke the ſilence, and, looking Septimins in the face, © methinks, 
< aid he, I remember you to have formerly ſerved under me.” Sep- 
timius gave only a nod with his head, without uttering a word, or de- 
noting the leaſt civility. Whereupon Pompey took out a Tpeech which | ; 
he had prepared in Greek for the Egyptian King, and began to read it. At 
In this manner they came neat the land ; and, when Pompey roſe to go | 
out, Septimius ſtabbed him in the back, and was immediately ſeconded 
by Achillas. Pompey, without making any reſiſtance, or ſaying a word, 
covered his head with his robe, and reſigned to fate. At this ſad ſight, 
: Cornelia and her attendants weighed anchor and made off to ſea. His 
murderers cur off his head, leaving the body on the ſhore. His freed- 
man Philip ſtayed by it, and, while he was gathering up ſome pieces 
of a broken boat for a pile, he was thus accoſted by an old foldier, who 
had ſerved under Pompey : Who art thou, that art making theſe ſad prepa- 
tions for the funeral of Pompey the Great ? Philip anſwered him, one of 
his freedmen. Thoa ſhalt not, replied he, have all this honour to thyſelf : 
Let me partake in an altion ſo juſt and ſacred. It will pleaſe me, amidſt the 
miſeries of my exile, to have touched the body, and alſiſted at the funeral of 
the greateſt and nobleſt ſoldier Rome ever Fea In this manner were 
the laſt rites performed to Pompey *.  His-aſhes, according to Platarch, 
were carefully collected, and carried to Corneliu, who depolited them in 


r ˙ IC nab A nt * * 
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n 


a vault in his Ahn villa. The Egypfians, however, afterwards raiſed 


* This is Plutarth's ſtory ; who dds not 
tell us what became of the two Centurion 
and the ſlave Fompey took into the boat with 
him. Lucan felãtes that the body was flung 
over-board into the ſea, and dragged out 
from thence" inthe Higtit, 'atid bürnt by one 
Cordas, Who had been Pompeys Queitor In 


Gp. Aurelits Vitor ar Vir Ilir. Calls 


ene, 
Ne gan the litt ring lars to fide away 
'« Before the tols Pra of the'd99; 
„When the p 


youth th? utifiniſh'd rites 

4 forſook, n „ 

4% And to the covert of his cave betbük. 
Ah! — es rathty woul thy Fears dif- 
g -*6. m : _ I 
«© That only deed Which muſt tecord thy 
ame“ Ertan, b. viin v. 1065. 

ö 5 


a monu⸗ 


Aurelint Vichor and Lacan ſay, tat upon 
his tomb was inſtribed: Hir tas et Mag n 
Pompeites.. Ard Appium has 7 a Greek 
inſcription to this purpoſe : How poor a romb 
covers the.man who had ſo many temples erect- 
ed 10 bis Bondir ! St 2 13 
1 Every circubiltance relatinig to the end 
of this great man is uncertain, except what 
we have ih Cz/ar's brief account. Lucan ſup- 
poſes that Pompey's aſhes remained in £gypr : 


And thou, oh Rome / by whole forgetful 

: hand 3 ee e 

Altars and temples rear'd to tyrants ſtand, 

% Canft thou neglect to call thy hero home, 

And leave his g hoſt in baniſhment to roam? 

% Whut cho' the victor's frown, and thy baſe 
. 075 2 


Bad the; at firſt, the pious taſk forbear; 


« Vet 
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a monument to him on the place, and adorned it with figures of braſs, Y.R. ges 
which, having been defaced by time, and buried almoſt in ſand and 


rubbiſh, was ſought out and reſtored by the Emperor Adrian. 


Such was the end of Pompey theGreat, on the 28th of April, in the 58th 
year of his age. It did not ſurpriſe Cicero, as we find by the ſhort reflec- 


tion that he makes upon it. 


As to Pompey's end, ſays he, I never had Midd. p. 
& any doubt about it: For the loſt and deſperate ſtate of his affairs had Al. 
<« ſo poſſeſſed the minds of all the Kings and States abroad, that, whi- xi. 6. 


* therſoever he went, I took it for granted that this would be his 


&« fate *.” How happy had it been for him to have died in that ſick- 
| .vD 


Vol.. IV. 


* Yet now, at leaſt, oh! let him now re- 
turn, ; 
c And reſt with honour in a Roman urn. 
« Nor let miſtaken ſuperſtition dread, 
ce On ſuch occaſions, to diſturb the dead: 
4 Oh! would commanding. Rome my hand 
« emplo ö 


* | | 
1% This impious taſk ſhould be perform'd with 
466 0 . 2 138 


«© How would I fly to tear him from that 
de | | | 
c And bear his aſhes in my boſom home!“ 
* 04 04 B. viii. l. 1140. 
* Cicero adds: I cannot, however, help 
grieving at it; for 1 knew him to be an ho- 
neſt, grave, and worthy, man: Hominem e- 
nim integrum, et caftum, et gravem cognovi. 
«© This, ſays Dr. Miaaleton, was the ſhort 
c and true character of the man from one 
4c ho perfectly knew him; not heightened 
4% 48 we ſometimes find it by the — 
4 colours of his eloquence, nor depreſſe 
by the darker ſtrokes of his reſentment.” 
Yet the fame ingenious writer has thought 
proper to draw more at large the character 
of a man who was Ciceros God upon earth, 
and indeed the above Hort and true charac- 
ter is but a ſcanty panegyric for one in Pom- 
pey's high ſtation: And, as this hiſtory in- 
cludes a fort of critical examination of the 
life of Cicero, we will not ſcruple to preſent 
the reader with it, together with ſome ſhort 
obſervations : 13 | 1 4 
& Pompey had early acquired the ſurname 
of Greet, by that fort of merit, which, 
from the conſtitution of the Republic, ne- 
<« ceſſarily made him great; a fame and ſuc- 
© ceſs in war ſuperior to what Rome had ever 
c known in the moſt celebrated of her Ge- 
AY nerals.“ The; ſurname of Great, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, was a compliment of 


Slla, after the good ſervices Fompey had 


neſs, 


done him in Hay, Sicily, and Africa. Tho? 
young Pompey had been bred to war in the 
camp of his father, a man of great military 


capacity, and had ſhewn his talents in the 


ſupport of Sy/la's party, he had not yet pro- 
Per y acquired or merited that ſurname by a 
ſucceſs in war, ſuperior to what Rome had 


ever known, Livy, or his abbreviator, ſays, 


that this ſurname was given him after his 
vigories in ¶fa.] He had triumphed at 
three ſeveral times over the three different 
<« parts of the known world, Europe, Aſia, 
* Africa; and, by his victories, had almoſt 
<< doubled the extent, as well as the reve- 
<< nues of the Roman dominion ; for, as he 
declared to the people, on his return from 
« the Mitbridatic war, he had found the leſſer 
te Affa the boundary, but left it the middle of 
<< their empire. [ If Pompey' made this de- 
elaration, he was guilty of an unpardonable 
gaſconade, for he added to the Raman em- 
pire only Pontus, Bithynia, and Syria : But, 
if he did not double the revenues of the 
Commonwealth, he greatly: multiplied his 
own; for he received every month from A- 
riobarzanes, King of Cappadocia, alone, a- 
above 6393 l. which was almoſt all that poor 
King could raiſe. See Ad Att. vi. 1] He 
© was fix years older than Cæſar; and, 
<« while Cz/ar, immerſed in pleaſures, op- 
ran with debts; and falp ed by all 
© honeſt men, was hardly able to ſhew'his 
head, Pompey was flouriſhing in the height 
of power and glory, and by the conſent 
of all parties placed at the head of the 


Republic.“ [This is not a fair repre- 


ſentation of the fortunes of theſe two men: 
Pompey was raiſed to all his power and 
wealth a garn tbe auill f ib Senatt; who 
was ever envious and jealous of him: And 
Ce/ar not only dared to ſhew his head, but 
was ever ſo much the darling of the ed 

N that 
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that he carried every thing he ſtood for, by 


The Roman Hiſtory. 


YR. ges neſs, when all aly was putting up vows and prayers for his ſafety ? 
Or, if he had fallen by the chance of war on the plains of Pharſalia 


almoſt the unanimous votes of the people, 
notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the ſame 
Senate. ]' © This was the poſt that his ambi- 
4 tion ſeemed to aim at, to be the firſt man 
« in Rome; the Leader, not the tyrant of his 
county: For he more than once had it in 
“his power to have made himſelf the maſ- 
«ter of it without any riſk, if his virtue, 
or his phlegm, at leaſt, had not reſtrained 
him.“ [This is a groundleſs aſſertion. 
Pompey,. after the Sertorian war, kept his ar- 
my in Haly; and fo did Craſſus to check 
him; till they both diſbanded their troops 
by agreement: Neither of them dared hex 
to act the tyrant. After the Mithridatic 
war, the oppoſition Cz/ar and Metellus, who 
openly. courted Pompey, met with, plainly 
ſhewed. how jealous the city was of Pompey's 
power: And that ſame jealouſy ' prevailed 
after his arrival, notwithſtanding all the fa- 
vour and credit his victories had procured 
him. He could not depend upon his army 
in an enterpriſe againſt his country, when 
he had no motive of revenge to ſtimulate 
them with, nor indeed any other that he 
could avow with common decency. Cæſar 
and Craſſus were willing to aſſociate with 
him againſt the ariſfocracy, but not to be- 
come his ſervants.] But he lived in a 
« perpetual-expeRation of receiving, from 
< the gift of the people, what he did not 
« care to ſeize. by force ; and, by foment- 
ing the diſorders of the city, hoped to 
drive them to the neceſſity of ereating 
« him Dictator. It is an obſervation of all 
« the hiſtorians, that, while Cz/ar made 
no difference of power, whether it was 
** conferred or uſurped ;' whether over thoſe 
< who lowed, or thoſe who feared bim; Pom- 
<« ey ſeemed to value none but what was 
we * ; nor to have any deſire to govern, 
4 but with the good-will. of the governed.” 


[Pelleius, ii 29, ſays indeed of Pompey, Po- 


tentiæ que honoris cauſa ad eum deferretur, 
non ut ab eo occuparetur, cupidifſimus But. I 
do not fee any-difference between Pompey 
and Cz/ar in this reſpect. As long as power 


was offered to Pompey, he did not undertake 


to ſeize it by an armed force ; neither did 


.Czfar ; but no ſooner did Pompey foreſee 
that Cz/ar would become his equal, than 


aſſiſtance: 


Bock X. 


„in 
the 


he armed, illegally, the whole empire, to 

reſerve his own ſuperior power: And this 
is allowed by the ſame hiſtorian : Civis in 
toga, niſi uti wereretur, ne quem haberet pa- 
rem, modeſtiſſomus: A power, maintained all 
along by. the moſt open and ſcandalous 
bribery, cannot be deemed a power. offered 
by the good-wilb of the governed: And a 
mar who employs ſuch. means, in defiance 
of the laws, cannot, with any propriety, be 
called a man of integrity, Virum integrum cog- 
noui.] What leiſure he found from his 
„wars he employed in the ftudy of polite 


letters, and eſpecially of elequence, in 


« ewhich he would have acquired: great fame; 
*« if his genius bad not drawn him lo the more 
* dazzling glory of arms. . Yet he pleaded 
« ſeveral cauſes with applauſe, in the defence 
& of his friends and clients; and ſome of 
« them in conjunction with Cicero. His lan- 
«© guage was copious and elevated; his ſen- 
s timents- juſt; his voice. ſweet; his action 
„noble and full of dignity. But his talents 
ce were better formed for arms than the 
«© gown ;. for though in both he obſerved 
the ſame. diſcipline ; a perpetual modeſty, 
te temperance, and gravity of outward be- 
cc haviour; yet, in the licence of camps, the 
tc example was more rare and ſtriking. His 


„ perſon was extremely graceful, and im- 


« printing reſpect; yet with an air of re- 
« ſerve and haughtineſs, which became the 
General better than the citizen, His 
5 pun were: plaufible rather than great 
e ſpecious rather than penetrating ; and his 


views of politics but narrow); for his chief 


«* inſtrament of governing was dif/tmula- 
„tion; yet he had not always the art to 
* conceal his real ſentiments. As he was a 
better ſoldier than a ſtateſman, ſo what he 
« gained in the camp he uſually loſt in the 
city; and, though adored when abroad, 
« was often affronted and - mortified at 
« home; till the imprudent ' oppoſition of 
te the Senate drove him to that alliance with 
© Crafſus and Cæſar, which proved. fatal 
« both to himſelf and to the Republic. He 
4 took in theſe two not as the partners, but 
the miniſters rather of his power ;” [They 
had more intereſt in the city than he, and 
he could not compaſs his ends without their 
They were therefore neceſſary 

Bos, allies, 
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the defence of his country's liberty, he had died ſtill glorious, though V. R. 2 


unfortunate; but, as if he had been reſerved for an example of the in- 


ſtability of human greatneſs, he, who a few days before commanded 404 Conſ. 
Kings and Conſuls, and all the nobleſt of Rome, was ſentenced to die 


by a Council of ſlaves; murdered by a baſe deſerter z caſt out naked 
and headleſs on the Egyptian ſtrand z and, when the whole earth, as Vel- 
leius ſays, had ſcarce been ſufficient for his viftories, could not find a ſpot 


upon it for a grave. 


allies, not miniſters of his power.] © That, 
« by giving them ſome ſhare with him, he 
© might make his own authority uncon- 


4 troulable : He had no reaſon to appre- 


hend that they could ever prove his ri- 
* yals; ſince neither of them had any cre- 
© dit or character of that kind, which alone 


<< could raiſe them above the laws; a ſupe- 


1 rior fame and experience in war, wwiththe 
ce militia of the empire at their devotion : All 
&« this was purely his own; till, by cheriſh- 
* ing Cæſar, and throwing into his hands 
the only things which he wanted, arms 
ce and military command, he made him at 
c laſt too ſtrong for himſelf, and never be- 
gan to fear him till it was too late: [That 
Pompey helped Cæſar, during the triumvi- 
rate, will be eaſily granted, but that he 
owed all to Pompey is not true: And Pompey 
was at leaſt as much indebted to Cæſar, as 
Cæſar to him. Would Pompey have conde- 
ſcended to marry the daughter of the man 
whom he ſuſpected to have debauched his 
wife Mucia, the mother of Czeus and Sextus 
Pompey, and whom for this reaſon, durin 

the civil war, he uſed to call Zg:/thus, if 
his alliance had not been deemed abſolutely 
neceſſary to ſupport his credit: And indeed 
he could never have ſupported himſelf in 
that long reign of his during the Gallic war 
without Cæſar's intereſt. This is evident 
from the whole hiſtory of the times.] © C;- 
ce cex9 warmly diſſuaded both his union and 
« his breach with Cz/ar ; [So Cicero ſays in 
his ſecond Philippic; but his letters ſhew that 
he greatly approved of the breach between 
Cefar and Pompey, till the proſpe& was 
darkened, and the civil war was ready to 
break out with great advantage on Cæſar's 
fide. _ If Cicero did not approve of their 
union at firſt, he cemented - it afterwards, 
and was very ſubſervient to the confederate 
Chiefs. See his apologetic letter, cited Vol. 
ili. p. 509.] © And, after the rupture, as 
„ warmly ſtill, the thought of giving him 
* battle: If any of theſe counſels had been 


an 


Lentulus, 


&« followed, Pompey had preſerved his life 
and honour, and the Republic its liberty.“ 
[ Pace opus eft : Ex wifteria cum multa mala, 
tum certe tyrannus exiſtet. Ad Ait. vii. 5. De- 


pugna, ingquis, potius, quam ſervias : Ut 


quid ? Si vidtus eris, proſeribare ?. Si wiceris, 
tamen ſervias ? Ad Alt. vii. 7. Hoc Cnaus 
nofter cum antea nunquam, tum in bac cauſa 
mini? cogitavit; beata et honefta civitas ut 
Het. Dominatio quæſita ab utroque eff, 
Genus illud Sullani regni jampridem appetitur, 
[a Pompeio] multis, qui una ſunt, cupientibus. 
Ad Ait. viii. 11. It appears then that C:- 
cero was not of Dr. Middleton's opinion. He 
thought alſo that Pompey's victory would 
have been a very cruel one: Tanta erat in 
illis crudelitas, ut non nominatim, ſed genera- 
tim proſcriptio et informata ; ut jam omnium 
Judicio conſtitutum ¶ ft, omnium veſtrum bona 
prædam eff: illius victoriæ; veſtrum plant di- 
co: Nunguam enim de te ip/o, niſi crudeliſſim?, 
cogitatum eft, Ad Att. xi. 6.) But he was 
« urged to his fate by a natural ſuperſtition, 

4 attention to thoſe vain auguries with 
* which he was flattered by all the Haruſ- 


© pices : He had ſeen the fame temper in 


Marius and Sylla, and obſerved the hap- 
<« py effects of it: But they aſſumed it only 
out of policy, he out of principle. They 


** uſed to animate their ſoldiers, when they 


had found a probable opportunity of fight- 


ing; but he, againſt all prudence and 


„probability, was encouraged by it to fight 
* to his own ruin.” [I ſhould think that 
Pompey was not altogether ſo credulous as 
Dr. Middleton makes = Cicero, in his Let- 
ters, and Cz/ar, in his Commentaries, aſſign 
other reaſons for Pompey's confidence, as we 
have ſeen above: And theſe reaſons influenced 
not only Pompey, but Labienus and all the 
Generals in his army, whom we cannot ſup- 
poſe to have been all addicted, in a great 

degree, to ſuperſtition, © | 
Qui fi ante biennium quam ad arma 
itum eſt, perfectis muneribus theatri et ali- 
orum operum quæ ei circumdedit graviſſima 
tentatus 
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404 Conf. the author whom he copied, to make his ſtory more intereſtin 


fate. 


that way. 


Dio. I. xlii. 


Liv. 112. 
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Lentulus, the late Conſul, landed in Egypt a few days after his Ge- 
neral, and was* immediately ſeized and put to death. Plutarch, or 
ſuppoſes that Lentulus landed juſt upon the ſpot where the body * 
Pompey had been burned the day before ; and, ſeeing a little pile which 
yet ſmoked, broke out into theſe words, Who is the wretch to 
+ whom are. paid theſe laſt offices? Perhaps, alas! it is you, great 
& Pompey!” Lentulus Spinther is ſaid to have found in Egypt the ſame 


Cato, conjecturing that Pompey had retired to Egypt or Lybia, took 
He firſt ſailed from Corcyra to Patræ, where he picked up 
Fauſtus Sylla, Petreius, and ſome other fugitives. Then, doubling the 
cape of Malea, and coaſting the iſle of Crete, he came to Palinurus, a 
promontory of the Cyrenaica : Whence he marched to rene, which: 
opened its gates to him. Here he was met by Cornelia and Sextus Pom- 
peius, Pompey's youngeſt fon : Who had firſt fled. to Cyprus, but, find- 
ing themſelves too near Egypt, and fearing leſt they ſhould meet with 
Cæſar, ſteered towards the Weſt, and put in at the ſame place to which 
Cato had brought the fleet. The news of Pompey's death occaſioned a 
freſh diviſion among his fugitive friends : Many who were attached. 
perſonally to him, and had held out in hopes of ſeeing him again at 
their head, determined to have recourſe to the Conqueror's. clemency, 
Cornelia returned to Na-, well knowing that ſhe had nothing to appre-- 
hend from Cæſar. Cato, with Pompey's two ſons, remained in Africa 


and marched by land to join Varus and Juba: And we ſhall ſee imme- 


4 


diately how they renewed the war, and expoſed: the Conqueror to ner 
tigues and dangers. | | | 


tentatus valetudine deceſſiſſet in Campania totidem triumphos, domitumque terrarum: 


(quo quidem tempore univerſa Italia vota 
pro ſalute ejus, primo omnium civium ſuſ- 


_ Cepit) defuiſſet fortunæ deſtruendi ejus lo- 


cus; et quam apud ſuperos habuerat mag- 
eee 


Vell. Pat. ii. 48. Princeps Romani nomi- 
nis, imperio arbitrioque ÆEgyptii mancipii, 
jugulatus eſt. Hie poſt tres conſulatus et. 


ſepulturam. Id. ii. 53. 


orbem, ſanctiſſimi ac præſtantiſſimi viri, in 
id evecti ſuper quod adſcendi non poteſt, 
duodeſexageſimum annum agentis, pridiè 
natalem ipſius, vitz fuit exitus : In tantum 
in illo viro a ſe diſcordante fortuna, ut cui 


modo ad viQoriam terra defuerat, deeſſet ad 
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CHAP. VII. 


| 1 11 

Cæſar follows Pompey into Egypt. The Alexandrian war. The war 1 

aàgainſt Pharnaces. Illyricum ſaved by Vatinius. Cæſar returns to +1 
Italy. Cicero's diſcuietud?s at Brunduſium during Cæſar's abſence. 
Cæſar puts an end to the diſturbances raiſed by Dolabella in the city: He 
quells a mutiny in his army, and ſets out for Africa. PLD 


AS AR, ſenſible that all the hopes of the vanquiſhed party were v. R. ;og. 
lodged in the perſon of Pompey, purſued him with the utmoſt dili- Bef. Chr. 
gence at the head of his cavalry, having firſt given orders to one of his % Conf. 
| legions to follow. He heard at Ampbipolis, that Pompey had left Greece: 
But, having no ſhips, he was under the neceſſity of marching by land to 
the ſtreights of the Helleſpont, that he might only have that ſhort paſ- 
fage by ſea into Hſia. Here, while he was croſſing in a ſmall veſſel af- 
ter his troops, he fell in with a ſquadron of the Pompeian fleet, com- 
manded by Caſſius, conſiſting, according to Suetonius, of ten ſhips of suet. in bl 
warn, and which was failing to the Boſphoraus. Cæſar, making up to 5555 5 9 
him, ordered him to ſurrender; he obeyed; and, coming on board the ee 11 
little boat, threw himſelf at Cæſar's feet. Cz/ar, with theſe ſhips, and | 
- thoſe he found on the coaſt of Aſia, continued his route by ſea. At 
| Epheſus, he ſaved a ſecond time the treaſure of Diana's temple, which 
. Ampius was going to plunder for Pompey. After a ſhort ſtay in 
Alia, hearing that Pompey had been at Cyprus, and thence conjecturing 
that he had gone for Egypt, on account of the intereſt he had in that 
kingdom, and the advantage it could afford him; he ſailed firſt to 
Rhodes, where, having Sine to his fleet the Rhodian gallies, he ſet out 
for Egypt with two-legions,. one of which he had ordered to follow him 
from Theſſaly ;. the other he had detached from Fufius Calenus in 
Achaia.. Theſe two- legions did not make up above three thouſand two 
hundred foot, and eight hundred horſe : But Czſar depended on the 
reputation of his exploits, and the terror of his name. | | | 
Cæſar, on his arrival at Alexandria, was informed of Pompey's death: Livy, 1132 
And, according to ſome authors was preſented by the King's order df in 
with the head and ring of his rival.*.. Theſe fad remains of 15 


great a Dio, I. ali. 


m Appian ſays 70. It may be ob- on the ſucceſs of his arms; and that Brutus, - 
ſerved, that authors have diſtinguiſhed this after Cæſars death, cauſed him to be exe- 
Gaſffius from; the Caſſius who was one of the. cuted for it with the moſt cruel torments. 
. againſt Cæſar. 6 Aurelius Victor, de Vir Illuftr. c. 77, ſays it 

n Plutarch in Pomp. tells us, that Theodo- was preſented by Achillas. Lucan ſays, 
tus, a Greek rhetorician, one of the King's | Dira ſatelles 


Counſellors, who had determined the Coun-- Colla gerit Magni, Phario velamine tecta. . 
cil to kill Pompey, was charged to carry. : 


| L in. : i 
Ez/ar. this preſent, and to compliment him | | | 4H 
| 
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M. R. zol. man, with whom he had lived ſo long in the ſtricteſt friendſhip, as the 
| 2 Che: huſband of his beloved Julia, and his partner in power, very naturally 
403 Conſ. drew tears from him. He cauſed the head to be burned with the moſt 


—— coſtly perfumes, and placed the aſhes in a ſmall temple, which he.dedi- 
| 7 185 cated to Nemęſis, the avenging power of cruel and inhuman deeds. He 
took up his quarters in the royal palace, where he kept a ſtrict guard: 
Czf. de For upon his landing he had been received in a clamorous manner by 
Bell. Civ. the garriſon, and he obſerved that the mob appeared diflatisfied to ſee 
m. the faſces carried before him, which they interpreted as a degradation of 
the royal authority. During ſeveral days diſturbances and tumults hap- 
pened, and many Roman ſoldiers were murdered in different parts of the 
city. The ZEleſian winds, which blew at that time, were contrary to any 
paſſage by ſea from Alexandria And Ceſar thinking it belonged to 
Tim, as chief of the Roman Empire, to take cogniſance of the quarrel 
between Ptolemy and his ſiſter Cleopatra, which had broken out into an 
pen war; he began to interfere in this diſpute, not foreſeeing the many 
difficulties and hazards in which this conduct was to involve him. 
Ptolemy Auletes, who died in the year 702, left four children: Two 
ons, who were both called Prolemy; and two daughters, the famous 
Cleopatra and Ar/ine?. According to the eſtabliſhed cuſtom in the Pro- 
liemtan family, he had ordered that his eldeſt ſon ſhould marry; his eldeſt 
daughter, and reign with her. For the more certain execution of this 
Bis will, he implored the protection of the Roman people; and ſent a 
copy of it by ambaſſadors to Rome to be depoſited in the public trea- 
ſury; Which, however, in the confuſion of the times, had been left with 
_ ©. Pompey. The original was kept at Alexandria. * The brother and ſiſter 
did not live long in harmony: Cleopatra was ſeventeen years old, and 
her brother only thirteen; and ſhe claimed a right to govern her young 
eonſort. On the other hand, the guardians of the young Prince, the 
chief of whom was the-eunuch Pothinus, were ambitious to govern. un- 
der his name and authority. This diviſion had not yet produced an 
open rupture, when Pompey's. eldeſt fon came to Alexandria to demand 
| ſuccours for his father. Cleopatra even then is ſaid to have proſtituted 
Hut. in her perſon to this young Roman to gain Pompey's intereſt : But Po- 
Ant. thinus ſucceeded better, and obtained at the Senate held at Theſſals+ 
nic a determination in favour of Ptolemy. Cleopatra was baniſhed 
Egypt, and forced to retire with her fiſter 4r/n0? into Syria, where ſne 
aſſembled an army, and advanced as far as Peluſium. Ptolemy marched - 
with his troops to oppoſe her, and the two armies were in ſight of each 
other near mount Caſtus, on the borders of Egypt, when Pompey came 
there to meet his unhappy fate. Things remained in the fame ſitua- 
tion till Cæſar's arrival; and he admoniſhed the contending parties, 


=— FRE. 


that it was their duty to remit their reſpective pretenſions to his de- 


io is poſitive, that theſe tears were P The Eieſan winds are northerly winds, 
counterfeit; and Lacan takes occaſion from which begin to blow about the ſummer /. 
them to rail bitterly at Cæſar. See the end ſice, and do not ceaſe till about the end of 

of the njath bos. 44g. 
. 5 ter- 
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termination. They both immediately repaired to him; and Cleopatra V. R. 705: 
ſeems to have diſmiſſed her army, for we hear no more mention made , 


of it. We are told by ſome hiſtorians, that, in order to get into Al:van- 404 Conſ. 


— 


dria, which was in the poſſeſſion of her enemies, ſne went on board a : 
ſmall veſſel, and, landing in the evening near the palace, was wrapt up "mg 
in a bundle of cloaths, and thus carried by one of her attendants into Flor. I. iv. 
Cæſar's bed-chamber. The day after, Cz/ar ſent for the King, who, © *: 


Lucan b. x, + 


being ſtrangely ſurpriſed to ſee his ſiſter with the Conſul of Rome, fled Pio l. Ali. 
from the palace to the market-place, crying out that he was betrayed + 
and, in the exceſs of his grief and paſſion, tore the diadem from his 
head. He was ſeized by the Roman ſoldiers, and brought back; but 
this occaſioned a great alarm in the city, and, the people having aſ- 
fembled tumultuouſly about the palace, Cæſar ſignified to them that 
his intention was no other than to execute the late King's will, and to 
declare the brother and ſiſter - King: and Queen of Egypt. Dis adds, 
that he promiſed alſo to give the iſte of Cyprus, an ancient-appendage 
of the kingdom of Egypt, to the younger Ptolemy and Arſinoé, his ſiſ- 
ter: But this circumſtance is very improbable: And the authority of 
this hiſtorian is not much to be. depended on, when unſupported. by: 
other teſtimonies.” _ ' | „ ͤ 2t 

Potbinus, Governor and chief Miniſter to the King, Cleopatra's de- 
clared enemy, complained bitterly to his friends, that the King ſhould 
be treated in this manner; and, finding them diſpoſed to ſupport: 
him, he privately: ſent for the army at Peluſum, and gave the com- 
mand of it to Acbillas, the ſame who murdered Pompey, and was then 
Captain of the King's guards. This army was numerous and formi- 
dable, and Cæſar's forces were inſufficient to keep the field againſt it. 
The only courſe therefore left for him was to ſecure the moſt conve- 
nient ports of the town, till he was informed of the deſigns of the E- Ca. de 
Option General: He admoniſhed the King to ſend ſome. perſons of Bell Fig. 
weight to forbid his approach. Diaoſcorides and Serapion, accordingly, © 
who had both been ambaſſadors at Rome, and. in great credit with Pro- 
lemy the father, were deputed to him: But no ſooner did they come 
into his preſence, than, without giving them a hearing, or inquiring 
after their meſſage, he ordered them to be ſeized and put to death. 
One was killed upon the ſpot, and the other, having received a dan- 
gerous wound, was carried off for dead by his attendants. Such an 
enormous behaviour was a warning to Ceſar. He took care to ſecure 
the King's perſon, whoſe name would authoriſe his proceedings, and 
make Achil{as and his aſſociates paſs among the people for rebels to» 
their Prince. FF „ ae (hi 
Aacbillass army conſiſted of eighteen thouſand. foot: and:two: thouſand cf 
horſe, all brave and experienced ſoldiers. Many of them were Ro- Bell. Civ... 
mans; who had been brought into the country by Gabinius, when he iin. 
came to ſettle Auletes- on the throne; and. who, . 1 8 

| FOE | | | 5 lettled. 
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'Y-R.705: ſettled at Mexandria, were devoted to the Plolemean intereſt; The 
Bet. Our. others were mercenary troops from Syria and Cilicia, and fugitive ſlaves, 
404 Conf. who found protection in Egypt. by entering into che ſervice., , Theſe 


troops were accuſtomed to give the law to their Sovereign: Cæſar tells 
us, that they had often taken upon them to put to death the King's 
Miniſters,” plunder the rich dave the goralpalace, baniſh ſome and 
ſend for others home, with other liberties of the like nature. This 
deſcription of the Alexandrian militia accounts for the continual 
changes remarkable in the government of that city. Such will always 


be the fate of Princes, who chuſe to rely upon a mercenary ſoldiery 


rather than the affections, of their ſubjects. Achillas, truſting to the 
valour of this army, and deſpiſing the handful of men .Cz/ar had 
brought with him, quickly made himſelf maſter of Alerandria, the 
palace only excepted, here Cæſar had fortified himſelf, and which the 
Egyptian General attacked briſkly, though without ſucceſs. The greateſt 
efforts were made on the ſide of the harbour: Had Achilles got poſſeſ- 
fign of it and the ſhipping, he might have cut Cæſar off from all com- 
munication with the n and conſequently from all hopes of receiving 
ſupplies either of victuals or forces. This made. hoth the Egyptians and 


the Romans exert themſelves. with incredible vigour. At length Cæ- 


ſar carried his point, and not only burnt all the veſſels in the harbour, 


which amounted to fifty- five gallies, with twenty: two guard - ſhips, but 


Cæſ. de 
Bell. Civ. 
Com. lib. 


iN, 
: : 


alfo thoſe that were in the arſenals: In all one hundred and ten. The 
flames unfortunately extended themſelves to the Alexandrian library: 
And chat valuable monument of the magnificence of the Btolemylaʒ and 


of their taſte for learning, was almoſt wholly conſumed .. 


Caæſar, during the action, tranſported a body of troops into the iſſe 
of Pharos, ſo called from a tower of prodigious height and wonderful 
workmanſhip, built. by Fiolemy Philadelphus. This iſland lay over - 
againſt Alaxandria, and both formed and commanded the port, the 
entrance on each ſide df it being very narrow. A mole; or eauſey, 
nine hundred paces long, ran through the middle of the port: At the 
two ends of this mole were two bridges, through the arches of which 
veſſels could paſs from one ſide of the port to the other. Many Egyp- 
tian ſea · faring men had built houſes in the Pharos, and lived chiefly 
by pillaging the ſhips that were thrown in upon their coaſt. By get- 


ting poſſeſſion of this place, Cæſar ſecured the reception of the ſupplies 


he had ſent for from all ſides. In other quarters of the town the fight 
was maintained till night with equal advantage, and little loſs, neither 
party loſing ground. Cæſar's next care was to make fortifications - 


round the King's palace and the theatre adjoining to it, of which he 


made a kind of citadel: And he chus put it out of the power of the 


* ; * * o C5 . 1 | 1. — 2 , * 3 of 
4 According to Ling, eited by! Seneca d to Aulus Gellins; vi. 17, and Jmniianus Mar- 


i ttang. auim. c.. there were in thi library, cklliuus, xxiv. 17, ſeven hundred thouſand. 
c 


volumes. According 


Alexandrians 
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Alerandrians to force him to a battle againſt his will, He then em- J. R. 70s. i 
ployed himſelf in ineloſing the narroweſt part of the rown, which lay 3 : Fl 
hetween the port and a lake towards the South: By which means he 40g Con. T8 
could have proviſion of water and forage. On the; other fide the 4- —— 1 
lexandrians were extremely active and induſtrious in making all ſorts | 1 
of preparations proper for their own defence, and for forcing Cæſar's 

quarters. 1 741 


While theſe works were carrying on, Cæſar ordered Pothinus to be Cx. de 
put to death, having diſcovered a ſecret correſpondence between him 3 
and Achillas, whom he encouraged to a vigorous proſecution of his en- 995 
terpriſe. Aceording to Platarch, he had formed a deſign of killing Cæ- 

Jar at table; and the conſpiracy was diſcovered by a 4 whoſe ex- 
ceeding timidity prompting him to be continually upon the watch, and 
to liſten at every door, he had overheard Potbinus and his aſſociates. 
About the ſame time Ar/noe, the youngeſt ſiſter, found means to 
eſcape from the palace to Acbillas's camp, under the conduct of Ga- 
gymed, her Governor; hoping, in ſuch confuſion, to get into the throne 
herſelf, in the place of Clecpatra. But ſhe ſoon diſagreed with Acbil- 
las, and they endeavoured to ſupplant one another, and to gain, by 
bribes and promiſes, the affection of the mercenary ſoldiers. At length 
Axrfinge. prevailed, and cauſed. Achillas to be ſlain: And Ganymed, under 
the name and authority of 41/4124, was veſted with the ſupreme power, 
and proved not leſs bold and enterpriſing than his predeceſſor. 
Alexandria was ſupplied with water from the Nile: But, this water 
being generally muddy and unwholeſome, every houſe was provided 
with a ciſtern, where it remained till it became fit to be drunk. Ga- 
vymed, being: maſter of that part of che town where Lr lay, and 
confequently of all the conduits, he undertook to taint all the ciſterns a 
in Cæſar s quarter, by pouring into the aqueducts a great quantity of 1 
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ſea · water, raiſed hy the help of machines: And, at the ſame time, to 
preſetve his own untainted, the aqueducts on his ſide were ſtopped up. 
The ciſterns in the neareſt houſes ſoon began to taſte ſalter than uſual, 


. 2 1 if | 
M. An Tonus, Mag. Bg. 1 
; 5 85 f a 97 | , £ 5 : . Ds 4 3 J 8 DB ; 61 5 ; 
During theſe tranſactions the thirty-ſeventh legion, c 1 
Pompey's veterans, 4 
Vor. IV. 4 : | 
1 

/ 


wh | 
v. R. 706. Pharſalia, were driven upon the coaſt of Africa, a little above Alexan- 


Bef. Chr. 
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dria': where, being detained for ſeveral days by an eaſterly wind, and 


455 Conf. being preſſed for want of water, they ſent to inform him of their ar- 
rival and ſituation. Cæſar, upon this intelligence, immediately went 


on board one of the ſhips in the harbour, and ordered the whole fleet to 
follow, leaving the land- forces to defend the works. Being arrived at 


| port of the coaſt called Cherſoneſus, he ſent ſome mariners on fhore to 
fetch water. Theſe venturing too far into the country, for the ſake of 


plunder, were intercepted by the enemy's horſe, and from them the 
Zgyptians heard that Czſar himfelf was on board without any ſoldiers. 
Upon this information, they thought that Fortune had thrown a fair 
opportunity in their way of attempting ſomething with ſucceſs. They 
got together all the ſhips that were in a condition to ſail, and met Cæ- 
far on his return, at four in the afternoon. The Roman General was 
very deſirous to avoid an engagement ſo late in the day, which: pro- 
bably would be continued in he dark; when the Hlerandrians would 
have the advantage by the knowledge they had of the coaſt ; and he 
would not be able to encourage his men, and be witneſs of their be- 
haviour, a circumſtance upon which he always greatly relied. He 
therefore drew all his ſhips as near the ſhore as poſſible, where he ima- 
gined the enemy would not venture to follow him. But, contrary to 
Kis inclination, he was engaged to fight by the temeriry of a Rbodian 
galley of the right wing, which ' ſtood out at a confiderable diftance 


om the reſt, and was immediately artacked by four gallies and ſe- 
veral open barks. Cæſar, not to ſuffer the diſgrace of ſeeing her ſunk 
. ks eyes, was obliged to advance to her relief. The Rbodians, 
diſtinguiſhed at all times by their valour and experience in naval engage 


a + 


ments, exerted themſelves on this occefivh'to the utmoſt,” and gained 


a complete victory. One four · benched galley was taken, another was 
funk, a third was diſabled, and the whole flect would have been deſtroy- 
ed, if night had not put a ſtop to the chace. Cæſar, after giving this de- 
feat to the enemy, took his tranſports in tow, and returned to AHleuandria. 
The Arrandrian were much diſheartened at this bad ſucceſs, and ar 
finding themſelves ſo much outdone by the Rbocdian mariners. But Ga- 
med raiſed their dejected ſpirits by the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his being 


able to fir out, in à very ſhort time, a fleet much ſuperior to that which 


had been lately defeated. Having gathered all the ſhips ſtationed at the 
mouth of the Nin, for receiving the cuſtoms, he oppoſed" again to 
the Romans iwenty-iwo four-benched- gathes and froe guingueremes, with 
a great number of open barks. Cæſar's fleet conſiſted in all of nine 


' *Rhogian gallies, (for, of the ten he had brought with him, one had been 


ſhipwrecked on the coaſt of Egynt) eight from Pomus, five from Lycia, 


aànd twelve from Aa. Of theſe, however, only ten were quadriremes, 


Andi five quinqueren 
Wiooſt par hot" decks, Coſat, notwithſtanding this inferiority of 


eremes: The reſt were of an inferior bulk, and for the 
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his 
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his fleet in number and ſtrength, reſolved to give the enemy battle; . © 
and, ſailing round the Pharos into that part of the port which the Alzx- ny L 
audriaus. were maſters of, he drew up his ſhips in the following order, 40g Conſ. . 
His nine Rbadian gallies he placed in his right wing: The eight of 
Pontus in the left; leaving between them a ſpace of four hundred 
paces to ſerve for the extending and working the veſſels : And the reſt 
of the fleet he deſtined as a reſerve, and diſpoſed them behind the two 
wings in ſuch a manner that every ſhip followed that to which ſhe was 
appdinted to give ſuccour, The Alexandriaus, who came forth with 
great confidence, had placed their twenty-two gquadriremes in front: 
Their other ſhips were arranged behind in a ſecond line: And they 
bad a number af ſmaller veſſels which carried fire and burning wea- 
ons, by which they meant to ſtrike a terror into the Romans. 
This regular diſpoſition did not hold long. Between the two fleets; 
there were certain flats; and each ſide heſitated which ſhould firſt paſs | 
them: Becauſe, in cafe of any misfortune, they would be a great ob: \ 
ſtruction to a retreat; and it was difficult to draw up in order of 
battle beyond them in the preſence of an enemy. Eupbranor, the Rbo- 
dian Admiral, a man of diſtinguiſned courage and experience, per- 
ceiving Cæſars perplexity, addreſſed him to this effect: Great Ge- 
<6 neral l it appears you are apprehenſive leſt by paſſing theſe ſhal- 
< 4ows. firſt, you ſhould be forced to engage, before your whole fleet 
is drawn. up: We beg of you to put your confidence in us, and 
ve promiſe to maintain the fight till the whole fleet gets clear. of 
Lethe ſhallows. It is greatly diſhonourable and afflicting, that the 
< enemy ſhould ſo long continue in our fight with that air of triumph.“ 
Cæſar, encouraging him in his deſign *, gave the ſignal of battle: And 
ſour Rhodian ſhips, having paſſed the flats, were immediately aſſailed 
On all ſides by the Aleuandrians; but the Rhodians worked their veſſels 
with ſo much ſkill, and difengaged themſelves with ſo much addreſs, 
that they never ſuffered any of the enemy's ſhips either to ſtrike their 
flanks with their beaks, or to run along: ſide of them in order to ſweep BS 
away or break their oars : They always found means to oppoſe beak to 11 
beak. Thus they maintained the fight till the reſt of the fleet came 1 
up: And, art now becoming uſeleſs, the whole ſucceſs'depended i BON wht 
valour. th ſides fought in-fight of their friends at land; who, lay : 1 
ing aſide their work, and all thoughts of attack or defence, gave their — 1 N 
Whole attention to what was going forward at ſea. The Romans riſked "ms 
more than the Aexandrians by this battle: A defeat. would have de- 
-prived them of all reſource either by fea or land, and victory would not 


= This brave Admiial was foon after ſent ing another too far, and, not being fuſtairi- 
out to cruiſe off Canopus; an expedition in ed by the reſt of the fleet, his: galley was 


which he periſhed. He had begun an en- ſurrounded and ſhattered to pieces. Hirt, 
| {event with ſome Alexandrian ſhips, and de Bell. Alex. 8 : 
- 3 
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ſunk che firſt he attacked; but, purſu- e CES IS. + : 
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(better their: condition +: The Alerandrians, on the:contrary; if ſuci 


35 ho Gs — them, gained every thingy and thaugh defeated, could 


MY maintain the war. On the Gdei'of the Romans, every. thing de- 


| — kr vey om the bravery of a fei: This Ceſar had often before the bat 


tle repteſetwed. to 3 officers: erer and they now repeated it to 
one another. They were animated: by the difficulty and importance of 
their ſituadon, and foughg vitk ſueh determineti reſolution, that neither 
the art nor efforts of dhe. euandriaui, nor the multitude of thair ſhins 
and bdats, could any ways availaHem ad Iu this! action the Rumang ſuſi 
tained not che loſa of one velleto; Hut two Alxandrian gallies -onerof 
five benches of oars, and / anether ef fo, with all the ſoldiers and mari- 
ners on board, were taken, and three others were ſunk: The reſt fled 
towards theton and: tone dhellar vnderithe mala and forte whither 
* Raman eould not purſue hem. ginnuep 15 l ext t nf 


Uirt. de Caſar, to deprive the enemꝶ af tllis reſoutce,reſalved-to make hinbeik 


Bell. Alex. a once more of the mole and the z land, which ſhad been retaken by ihe 

tians, while he was employed 1 in the more neceffarymvorles Within. 

the town. For the execution of this e e into: boats anel 

ſmall veſſels ten coherts a ſelact body of light- armect imfantry and ſudh 

{of ithe Galli cavalry as he thought moſt propet fur his purple, and 
ſent them againſt che iſland: Ade himſelf, at the ſame time, to cauſel na 
diverſion, attacked it: on the other: ſide with his flert: The attaele ten 

briſk; andethe Pharigs defended themſolves at firſt with vigour. They 
annoyed the Romans from the tops f their houſesþ and gallantiy mairr-. 

tained their giound along the ſhove 3; -whichcwas in moſt. Parts ſtæcp anti 

„und which, ãhrtfet places nf eaſien was fkitfully:defenderd. 

by :fmall:boars| propetlyiftanonet-for:the purpoſe: Butcwhen;inffercen- 
amining the aphftoaches and ſhallos, a. few oß iche Nomams hadifaund 
means to land) they were followed with! ſo much expedition by! others, 
that the Pharians, eee ſhips and, cœaſt, fled intoithe tomn. 
There nen cafily have defended themſel ves: for che e 

3 gh/and joineil togetſien ſu as t form a:ftrongiwalladd 

e ee ither ladders; nor any other. inſtrumenga for aſſault: 

A ſuch was theii confiernetiong;thes they dared not ta engage from a 
heighr-of thirty feet and, throwing themſelves from. the maler into the 
Tony” they endeavoured to gain Alemandria, though above eight hundred 
aces cliſtant. Many were, ſlain, and ſix hundred were made priſoners: 
i this fight Cen gave the plunder of the place to the ſoldiers; and. 
demoliſhed all the houſes. The caſtle, however, at the end of, the 

bridge next the iſland, he fortified-and placed. a. garriſon. in it. The- 
other caſtle; whieh "was next the town, was much the ſtron . and was. 
fill: Wald by rollin Mexondriatis. jo dight attacked the next day; becauſe, 
by gettir of both forts, he would. be entirely maſfer of the 

tt, and- would e te Prevent any ſudden incurſions. By means 

* artows and darts hunehed __ His engines, he giuiekly e 
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the garriſom to abandon the place and retire into the town; rant; 8 NR. . 
landed upon the mole three cohorts, which was all that the ſpot c 
well contain, he diſpoſed the reſt of his troops in his ſhips to: fuſtaih 1 Sonn 
them. Things being in this forwardneſs; he ordered the arch of the 
bridge that joined the mole to the town, and through which the Alus. 
andrians uſed: to ſend their fire - boats: againft his veſſels, to be entirely 
ſtopped up; and, at the ſame time, he began tu raiſe. a fortification 
upon the bridge. The fexandriam; however, brought all the troops 
they: could out of the town before: this! fortification: could be: finiſhed, 
and: poſted them in an open area hefotelit; and, having: placed alſo a 
number of tranſports all along the mole, they began to attack the Ros 
mans by launching! their javelins>1:While . Czeſar,p1artentive too what 
paſſed, was exhorting and directing his HDοõο a number of rowers and 
mariners of his fleet, quitting their ſhipsg threynthemſelves upon the 
mole, paril out of curioſity, and: parti: to have dome? ſhare in the 
action. At firſt, with their ſlingsſ thæyn forced the enemy's ſhips 
from the male, and-ſeemed to doigteardervice but; ſoon after, when 
a fewe of the Alexangrians):having: ventured out upon the mole, attacked v 
them in flanle, they fled with precipitation! The. Alenandriuut, eticou- 5 © of 
mage&by;thas ſucceſs} landed it-greatermumbers;: and:vigorouſly puſhed | of 
ther Romans, Who were mo in great corifufions!!: Fhoſei that were im abe {| 
galliss, perceiving this temoved; the ladders, and put off from the 1 
mole to prevent the enemy myẽs boarding them; The three cohorts, Who El. 
were fortify ing and defending the bridge at thecheadiofithermole; where bo 
_ ſtheyjhadl much buſineſs; upon their had, hearing/1aolapour: behind 38h 
them; ndl ſeeing the .generab-rour uf theik friends, immediately inter- | '8 
-upted their work and, fearingito:be/ſurcoanded;aod; —— | 
A retreat, ran with alb ſpeed towards: the galltes: >Some;:\gettii 
bar the neareſt veſſels; overloaded and ſunk them; obhets;: 
head againſt the enemy, and, —— — | | BY 
pieces eee throwing their bucklers over their ſhoulders; fam to 1 
tſhips/which owtre af the ſmalleſt diſtanoe from themuin@ofarendes- {mit 
voured to ſtop his men, and briggithemrback to tho: dafence oi the 
works; but, finding them grving ground unyerſally;hecretreated: tÞ 79 
his On galley; whither ſuch a multitude followed and: cudecd after {ny 
bim, that it was impoſſible to work her. Foreſeeing, Therefore, what [2 
muſt happen, he flung himſelf into the ſea, and ſwartvito a ſhip that jay 
at ſome 'diſtahce*.” Hence, diſpatching boats: to ſuccour his men, 
iff: yo: boo act is e iov: Toy Of ite cf :29tyor __ fs Docht be 
TT + on genen 6 bao bat b Abtrot of bref af Tran ind 


be 7 4 er writers 00 e em- wy, an eee in eres 1 1 
1 this 2 revier has ex- * be dreqw it er i teeth, to = 
__ fro Toke what 1 1 moſt, curious in e its i 425 b ha mY 
their ſeverak tales: % It ib remarkable, My 2s he BI 1 
chat, having apo off his eur bf mail, be torflanily e DE Water, at 


8 0 iner Sd e baue . favs, ume Gyimming with the right, . 
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V. R. 506: he preſerved a few. His own galley periſhed, with all that was on 
8 8 he loſt in this action four hundred legionary ſoldiers, and 
40; Conf. ſome what above that number of rowers and ſailors. The Alerandrians 
—ſecured the fort by ſtrong works, and a great number of engines; and; 
having cleared away the ſtones with which Cæſar had filled up the arch 

of the bridge, they had, thereby, a free paſſage into that part of the port 

This misfortune, far from diſcouraging the Romans, ſerved only the 

more to exaſperate them; and they made their euemies ſenſible of the 

ſpirit and fury that tranſported them, by puſhing on their attacks with 
greater vigour; inſomuch that their General was more employed in re- 
training their ardour, than in inciting them to action. ts 
The Alexandrians who now began to think it would be of great ſer- 

vice to them to have their: King at their head, ſent Deputies to Cz- 

far, beſeeching him to reſtore him to them, and repreſenting it as 

the only means to bring about an accommodation. Cz/ar,. perfectly 

well acquainted with the falſe and perfidious character of the Alerun- 

drians, was not to be impoſed upon by this plauſible pretext. He de- 
termined, however, to comply with their demands, being ſenſible that 

the whole hazard was to them and their King; for, as ro what con- 

cerned himſelf, if, at firſt, he thought it might be of ſervice to him to 

detain the young Prince, in order to prevent a rebellion; now that ix 

was not only broken out, but had been obſtinately maintained for fe- 

veral months, ſuch a priſoner created him more trouble than real advan- 
z and he perceived, that it would be more for his honour to make 

war with the King himſelf, than with Arſinoꝭ, and her eunuch Ganymed. 

He therefore, having exhorted P:olemy to put an end to the misfortunes of 

his country, and to ſave from total ruin its metropolis, took him by the 
hand to conduct him out of the palace. The young Prince, who was 
already an adept in the art of diſſimulation, entreated Cæſar with tears 

not to ſend him back; for that he took more pleaſure in his company 

than in the poſſeſſion of his Crown. Cæſar told him, that, if ſuch were 

his real ſentiments, they ſhould quickly ſee one another again. Ptolemy 

took his leave, and had no fooner regained his liberty, than he carried on 

the war with ſo much fierceneſs, that the tears he ſned at parting appeared 

to be tears of joy. Cæſar's officers and ſoldiers were highly diverted with 


* 


**;which means the papers avere not averted. 


However, his coat of armour got from 


© him, which, proved. of: ſervice to him: 
For, being purple, and Ma hal by 
<*©the brightneſs of its colour, it ſuſtained 


all the N the enemy's ſhot, at the 


ſame time that Cæſar ſaved himſelf with- 


Ls out being obſerved or known, The Alex- 
 <<,@xdrians took it, and made it the princi- 


3 


< pal ornament in the trophy they ered 


on the place of the engagement.” The 


authorities for theſe particulars are Svetoniut, 


Flerus, Plutarch, Appean, and Dio. But no 
authorities can make one believe, that Cæſar 


carried his papers upon the mole of Alexan- 


dria, or in plunging into the ſea did pot | 


wet them. The other circumſtances are 
CCC 
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the event; imagining, that, through his eaſineſs of temper, he had let Y. R. 706. 
himſelf be —— Vie boy. . 1 6 rok Ws” 2 
Caſar, in the beginning of this Alexandrian war, had ſent Mitbridates 405 Conſ. 
of Pergamus*, to raiſe troops in Syria and Cilicia. This General, hav- 2 
ing acquitted himſelf of the commiſſion with great fidelity and expedi- Bell. Alex. 
tion, was now upon the borders of Egypt with a numerous army; in, 
which were three thouſand Jews, commanded by Antipater, father of 
Herod, and Miniſter of Hircan, King of Judea. Mithridates took Pelu- 
fum by ſtorm the day he arrived before it, notwithſtanding Achillas had 
placed a ſtrong garriſon in it, as it was the key of Egypt on the Syrian 
fide.. The ſhorteſt way from Peluſium to Alexandria was to keep a pa- 
rallel line with the ſea ; but all the country is ſo traverſed by the Nile 
and its canals, that Mitbridates found the march equally fatiguing and 
hazardous. This obliged him to march up the river as far as the head. 
or point of the Delta, a province of Egypt, ſo called from its ſimilitude 
to the Greek letter of that name. There the Nile divides itſelf into 
two great branches. The young King, underſtanding that Mithridates 
approached. this place, and knowing he muſt pals the river, ſent a con- 
ſiderable body of troops againſt him to cruſh. him, if poſſible, before his: 
junction with Cæſar, at leaſt to oppoſe his march. Part of this detach-. 
ment, which formed the van, made what haſte they could to engage 
bim, that they alone might have all the honour of the victory: But 
Miubridates had intrenched himſelf with great care; and, after keeping 
ſome time upon the defenſive, he ſallied out upon them from all parts, 
put a great number of them to the ſword, and diſperſed the reſt. 
Cæſar and the King of Egypt had both information of this event, and 
ſet out at the ſame time to the aſſiſtanoe of their friends: The King, 
having a ſhorter cut, and the advantage of the river, got there firſt, but 
was not able to attempt —— tne Czſar's arrival, who found no 
difficulty in joining Mithridates. The Roman General, ſeeing himſelf 
new; at the head of a powerful army, reſolved to put an end to the war 
by an aſſault upon the enemy's cam Avg 


. 
— 


The King had intrenched himſelf in a place well fortified by nature: d. 
It was a riſing ground, ſurrounded by a plain; and three of its ſides 
were ſecured — different fences; one adjoined to the Nile, the other 
was ſteep, and of very difficult acceſs, and the third was defended by a 
moraſs. About ſeven miles from it ran a narrow river, but with very _ 
high banks, which diſcharged itſelf into. the Nile: And, as it lay be- 
tween the two armies, Ptolemy ſent all his cavalry and a ſele& body of 
light-armed troops to prevent Cæſar from paling it. The legionary 
troops, however, found means to get over by throwing acroſs from 
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This Mitbridates was probably the fon Pontus ſhewed' a fingular affection for him, 
of Mithridates,* King of Pontus. His mo- gave him a royal education, and for 825 
ther, though married, was one of the miſ- years kept him at his Court, and in 
rueſſes of that Monarch. The King of army. e 
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| R. cs bank to bank a number of large trees, and ſome German cavalry ventured 
| a * to paſs it by ſwimming where the banks were loweſt. Theſe attacked 
. 405 Conſ. the detachment from Prolemys camp, and with ſuch fury, that very few 
+— eſcaped to the King with the news of his enemy's approach. Czſar, 
| willng to ſtrike a terror into the Alexandrians, encamped as near to them 
1 as poſſible; and the next day he attacked a fort which lay at a ſmall 
. | diſtance, and which Ptolemy had joined to his camp by a line of commu- 
1 nication. He employed his whole army in this attack, with a deſign of 
| falling immediately upon the camp itſelf, during the conſternation and 
| 5 | disorder which the loſs of the fort would occaſion. The Romans accord- 
| ingly purſued the garriſon of the fort to the works of the camp; and theſe 
1 | they attempted to force by the two only approaches by which it ſeemed 
| poſſible to attack them; the one by the plain, the other by a narrow 
=: paſs between the camp and the Nile: But the former was bravely de- 
| tended by a numerous body of their beſt troops; and the latter was not 
| 5 only protected from the rampart, but from the river, where a great 
. number of archers and lingers. made a continual diſcharge from the 
| ſhips ſtationed there. Cæſar, obſerving that, though his troops fought 
1 with the greateſt ardour, yet they * no progreſs, he ordered a few 
cohorts, under the command of Carſulenus, a brave officer, to wheel 
round the camp, and to climb up the ſteepeſt ſide of it, which he per- 
ceived to be unguarded; the whole army having crouded to the attacks, 
. | or giving their whole attention to them. Carſulenus, having executed 
| | his General's orders, ſoon put an end to the fight, by falling down up- 
| | dn the rear of the enemy. The Alexandrians fled on all ſides in the 
| | greateſt conſternation, and, endeavouring to eſcape to the ſhips on the 
Nile, threw themſelves over the rampart on that fide. The King, 
during the confuſion, got on ſhipboard, but the veſſel was overloaded 
and ſunk by the multicudes which followed him. Such was the end 
of this perfidious Prince. His body was afterwards found, covered 
Flor. iv. a. with mud, and known by the golden cuiraſs, which it was cuſtomary 
Oro. vi. 16. for the Ptolemy's to wear in battle, © e 
Hirt. e Ceæſar marched immediately to Alexandria, at the head of his caval- 
Bell. Alex. ry, by the ſhorteſt way, confident that the inhabitants and troops, left 
Il in the town, would not dare to make any reſiſtance. ' On his approach 
iti the whole city came out to meet him in the habit of ſuppliants, pre- 
| | - ceded by all their Prieſts with the ſacred ſymbols of their religion. 
The victorious General received their ſubmiſſion with his wonted hu- 
manity, and rode triumphant through the enemy's works into his own 
quarters . Thus Cæſar, in a few months, extricated himſelf from a 


6, 
—— 


It appears by an-old mathe calendar, Uſde. oo e \ fthe Julian 
cited by Gruterus, Inſeript. t. i. p. 133, year; but rather about he middle of Fs- 
that Cz/ar entered Alexandria, vi cal. 4p. bruary ; Suetonius in Cæſ. 35. ſays the war 


r 27 of March; which, according to was carried on in winter, Sens ami. 
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war, in which all manner of difficulties ſeem to have been combined to — . poſs 
put his prudence, courage, vigilance and activity to the teſt, In the“ 4 - 
midſt of winter, and abſolutely unprepared and in want of every thing, 40 Conf. 


he maintained himſelf at land and ſea, within the very walls and port 


of an artful enemy, ſupplied with every commodity, and who brought 
againſt him a diſciplined and warlike army, four times as numerous as 
that with which he had been forced to begin the war. 
He now baniſhed Ar/ino? the kingdom, and ſettled the crown, in 
conformity to Auletess will, upon the only ſurviving ſon and Cleopatra: 
And he left with them the greateſt part of his troops, to ſupport their 
authority over ſubjects, who, upon his account, were greatly diſaffect- 
ed to them. It ſeemed alſo for the honour and interelt of the people 
of Rome, that the Roman forces ſhayld remain there to protect them, 
while they continued faithful; and to check them, if they ſhould fall 
off from their allegiance. ' Suetonius tells us, that what deterred Cæſar 
from reducing E., at this time, into a province of the empire, was, 
that he was apprehenſive, left an 'ambitious Governor, maſter of a 
country ſo opulent, and of ſuch difficult acceſs, ſhould be tempted to 
revolt. Others aſcribe it to his love for Cleopatra, who, not long after 
his departure, was delivered of a ſon to him, whom ſhe named Cæſa- 
rio, and whom Cæſar is ſaid to have owned *, But, whatever paſſion he 


may be ſuppoſed to bave had for Cleopatra, it certainly engaged him 
in no act of injuſtice, and never drew his attention from, concerns of. 
greater importance. As ſoon as affairs were ſettled in Epypz, and the 
ſeaſon was open for military operations, he ſer out by land for Syria, 
with the ſixth legion, in his way to Pontus, where. Pharnaces, King of 
the Boſphorus, during the Alexandrian war, had made a great progrels, 
and was likely to give him much uneaſineſ s. | 
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©, This Prince, at the breaking out of the Civil War, thought he had Ir. de 
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i - + eu 3 \ in lich „„ Bell. Alex. 
a. fair, opportunity, While all was in ſuch confuſion, and the Romans | 


employed in their mutual deſtruction, . to, recongyer, the, dominions of 
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* 80 Antony gave out after C.z/ar's death: 
though Opplus, it may be obſerved, thought 
it worth his while to write a book to con- 
fate his teſtimony, and to prove that Cæſario 
was not Ce/ar's chile. 

'Y « Cleopatra's charms, fays M. Crevier, 
<< muſt have been very bewitehing, fince 
< they had the power to retard Cz/ar's ac- 
& tivity, After having confined himſelf nine 
© months in Alexandria during which time 
s the whole buſinefs of Rome and Italy was 
« af a fand, and whereby the vanquiſhed 
party found means to get ſtrength, and 
= i formidable in Africa, Cæſar, in- 
<< ſtead of quitting Egypt, with all expedi- 
tion, to go where honour and the affairs 


Vol. IV. 


ren eee 
* of ſtate required his preſence, abandoned 
% himſelf to pleaſure, and paſſed whole 


nights in feaſts and other debaucheries 


«© with Cleopatra: And at laſt ſet out with 
* her to make a tour round the country. 
% They went on board a ſhip richly orpa- 
© mented, and took their courſe up the Nil, 


attended by four hundred veſſels. Cæſar's 
deſign was to have gone to Ethiopia, but 


he was prevented by his army, who be- 
„gan to diſlike his proceedings.” Suelo- 
mins, Appian, and Dio are cited to confirm 
theſe, particulars'; but one has occaſion for a 


very wall ſhare of penetration to perceive 
their iniÞrobability, oo 2 
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Y.R. 706. his anceſtors, He began by taking Phanegoria, which Pompey had 
- "* declared free: He next ſubdued Colchis; then, entering Pontus, he 


405 Conf. made himſelf maſter of Sinope, the ancient reſidence of its Kings. E- 
— lated by this ſucceſs, he had ſeized upon the leſſer Armenia, which be- 


EZ 


longed to Dejotarus, and carried his arms into Cappadocia, the kingdom 


of Ariobarzanes. Dejotarus found affairs in this ſituation, on his re- 


turn from Pbarſalia; and had recourſe to Domitius Calvinus, whom 
Cæſar had appointed Commander in thoſe parts. Domitius was very 


ſenſible that the Republic was not leſs intereſted in this war than Dejo- 


rarus and Ariobarzanes, and that it was diſhonourable to the Roman 


people, to Cæſar, and to himſelf, to ſuffer the dominions of their 
friends and allies to be invaded by a foreign Prince: He therefore ſent: 
ambaſſadors to Pharnaces, and required of him, to withdraw im- 
% mediately out of Armenia and Cappadocia, and no longer to inſult the 
% majeſty of the Roman Republic.” At the ſame time, to give more 
weight to his embaſſy, he aſſembled what troops he could, and order- 
ed them to rendezvous at Comana. Of the three legions which Cz/ar 
had left with him, he had ſent two to Egypt, one by ſea, the other 
with Mitbridates: The thirty-ſixth alone remained with him. He re- 
ceived, however, two legions from Dejotarus, and one had been late- 
ly raiſed in Pontus. Theſe four legions, with ſome Cilician recruits, 
and two hundred horſe, made up his whole army. Pharnaces made an- 
iwer, that he had quitted Cappadocia, and that the ler Armenia was 
his own by the right of inheritance ; but that he would ſubmit to the 


«deciſion of Cæſar. Domitius, who underſtood that he had left Cappa- 


docia for no other reaſon than becauſe, Armenia lying contiguous to his 
kingdom, he could more eaſily defend it, ſent him word, that he had 
no better right to Armenia than to Cappadocia, and that he muſt renounce 
acquiſitions to which his ſword alone had intitled him. Pharnaces en- 
deavoured in vain to amuſe him with a negociation, and by en 


Deputies after Deputies with preſents. The Roman General advance 


to Nicopolis, and a battle enſued. In this battle Dejotarus's two legions. 
gave ground on the firſt onſet, the legion raiſed in Pontus was cut to 
pieces, and the legion alone of Pompey's veterans, after ſuſtaining the 
whole ſhock of the action, retreated in good order with the loſs of only 
two hundred and fifty men. Domitius, aſſembling his ſcattered ſoldiers 


as well as he could, retired as far as 4/a'; while the King entered Pon- 


tus as Conqueror, and committed all kinds of enormities. Affairs 

were in this ſituation, when Cæſar left Egypt. h 
On his arrival in ria, he received advice from all hands, that eve- 
ry thing was in confuſion at Rome; that the conteſts of the Tribunes 
produced daily ſeditions; that the officers kept up no diſcipline among 
the ſoldiers; and that his preſence was neceſſary to give the laws their 
proper authority. However, he thought it neceſſary firſt to regulate 
the affairs of the Eaſtern provinces, and take vengeance on — 
4 1 5 


Chap. VII. The War against Pharnaces. | 16 3 | q 


The Kings and petty Princes in and about Syria came from every ſide V. R. 706. 1 
to wait on him, and were graciouſly received. He confirmed Hircan 6. 5 
in the high- prieſthood of the ems, notwithſtanding the ſollicitations 405 Conf. | 
of Antigonus, ſon to Ariſtobulus; and gave him leave to build the walls 
of Jeruſalem, which Pompey had ordered to be pulled down: He like- 
wiſe ſupported Antipater in the command he had for a long time exer- 
ciſed in Fudza, under Hircan's name; which greatly ſtrengthened the 
authority of that Prince. From Syria where he left the command in 
- the hands of Sextus Czar, a young relation, he failed for Cilicia: 
And, having convened the States of that province in Tarſus, and 
ſettled its affairs, he ſet out with the greateſt expedition towards Pon- 
tus. Art Comana he conferred the prieſthood of Bellona on Lycomedes 
of Bithynia, who claimed it in right of his anceſtors, and, according 
to Appian, diſpoſſeſſed Archelaus, the ſon of him whom Pompey had in- 
veſted with that dignity. Cn his approaching the frontiers. of Gallo- 
græcia, he was met by Dejotarus, who had not only diveſted himſelf of 
all marks of royalty, but had taken that of a ſuppliant © to beg for- 1 
<« oiveneſs for having aſſiſted Pompey, at a time when Cæſar could give | 1 | 
ce him no protection: Urging that it was his buſineſs to obey the Go- 1 
e vernors who were preſent, without pretending to judge of the diſputes | TH 
ce of the Roman people.” Czfar, who was well acquainted with what BY 
zeal and ſpirit he had ſerved againſt him, after ſome reproaches, and 
refuting his excuſes, reſtored him his royal habit, and commanded 
him to join him with all his cavalry and troops. 

Pharnaces obſerved the ſame conduct with Cæſar as with Domitius : 
He pretended. to ſue for peace, but was fully reſolved to puſh the war. 
Cæſar ſaw through his deſign : And, though his army was very inconſi- 
derable, both as to the number and the quality of his troops, conſiſting . 
only of the ſixth legion (now reduced to one thouſand men) and the 

| | remains of Domitius's army, he reſolved to give battle. He advanced 
therefore within five miles of the enemy. The country where the King 
was encamped was filled with hills, ſeparated from each other by deep 
vallies: And, oppoſite to that eminence where Pharnaces had intrenched 
himſelf, was another at the diſtance only of one mile, and there Cæſar 
intended to pitch his camp. With this deſign, having ordered his men 
to prepare every thing neceſſary for throwing up a rampart, he ſet out 
in the night to take poſſeſſion of it. Pharnaces was greatly ſurpriſed 
to ſee him there, at ſun-riſing, employed in making his fortifications, 
and immediately took the reſolution to attack him. The approach was 
ſo very difficult and dangerous, that Cz/ar concluded the King's inten- 
tion was no other than to retard his works by keeping a great number 
of his men under arms : And, ſhewing therefore his firit line in order 
of battle, he commanded the reſt of the army to go on with the works. 
But the King, encouraged by favourable omens, and by reflecting that 
in this very place Triarius had been overcome by his father Mibridates, 
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Y.R. 06. and having conceived an utter contempt for ſo ſmall an army, made 
46. up, for the moſt part, of troops he had already defeated in the field, 
405 Conſ. had determined upon a battle, and to that end began to croſs the valley. 
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Ceſar laughed at his fooliſh attempt in crouding his army into fo 
narrow a place, where no General in his right ſenſes would have en- 
tered; and did not think of calling his ſoldiers from their work. But, 
| ſeeing him puth on and aſcend the hill, he found himſelf obliged, to 
his great aſtoniſhment, to poſt his army in order to receive him. An 
attack ſo ſudden and unexpected cauſed ſome diforder at firſt, which 
was increaſed by the chariots armed with ſcythes, which, ſent before the 
enemy's firſt line, fell in with Cæſar's ranks before they were quite 
tormed : But the multitude of darts, which were launched againſt 
them, ſoon pur a ſtop to their career. The army, which followed 
them cloſe, began the battle by a ſhout; and the engagement was 
ſharp and long. At laſt the Romans, by the advantage of their ſitua- 
tion, repulſed the aſſailants : The victory began in the right wing, 
where the veterans of the ſixth legion were poſted ; and, the troops in 
the center and in the left wing gaining ſoon a like ſuperiority, the 
whole army of Pharnaces was driven precipitately down the hill. In 
the flight great numbers were ſlain and cruſhed by their own troops, 
and thoſe who eſcaped were obliged to throw away their arms, ſo that, 
having croſſed the valley and got to the oppoſite aſcent, they could not 
Face about, nor-derive any benefit from the advantage of the ground. 
The Romans purſued them, and, without allowing them to rally, at- 
tacked and took their camp. It was during this attack that Pharnaces 
made his eſcape. Almoſt his whole army was deſtroyed or made pri- 
ſoners. It is reported by Appian, that Cz/far, aſtoniſhed at the eaſe with 
which he gained this victory, cried out : Happy Pompey! ſuch then are 
the enemies by whoſe defeat you acquired the ſurname of Great: And in a 
letter to one of his friends at Rome, giving an account of this action, 
he deſcribed the rapidity of his conqueſt in theſe three words, Veni, 
vidi, vici; I came, 1 ſaw, I conquered *, And, when he triumphed af- 
terwards on this occaſion, he cauſed a tablet to be carried in the pro- 
ceſſion, with theſe "very words inſcribed in capitals. - HFirtius tells us, 
that no victory ever gave him more joy, as he, at one blow, in ſo cri- 
tical a conjuncture, put an end to a dangerous war, which he was 
afraid would detain him a long time from Rome, where his preſence 
was neceſſary. Pharnaces, having retired to Sinope, was purſued thi- 


= Rex Pharnaces magis diſcordiz noſtræ eodemque momento venit, percuſſit, abſceſ- 
Aducia, quam virtutis ſuz, infeſto. in Cap- fit. Nec vana de ſe prædicatio eſt Cæſaris, 
padociam agmine ruebat : Sed hunc Cz/ar ante victum hoſtem eſſe, quam viſum. Flor. 

agoreſſus, uno, et, ut fic dixerim, non toto J. iv. c. 2. 5 n 
ꝓprælio, obtrivit; more fulminis, quod uns 
| | | | ther 
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ther by Domitius, who forced him to leave the country. In the Boſ- N 3 
phorus, Aſander, whom he had left Regent of his kingdom, had revolt- 46 85 
ed and ſet up for himſelf, during the expedition into Pontus; ſo that, 405 Conl. 

when the fugitive King returned home, he found a Rebel in a condi- 
tion to diſpute with him the poſſeſſion. A battle enſued, in which 
 Pharnaces loſt his life. Such was the end of this parricide ſon of the 
great Mithridates. 


| 
5 
During the war in Egypt and in Pontus, Greece and Niyricum had Hirt. de : 
been pacified by Calenus and Vatinius. The firſt made himſelf maſter Bell. Alas | 
of all Pelopoxneſus without much difficulty. In /lyricum the ſtruggle 15 
was greater. Cz/ar, upon his expedition againſt Pompey, had left Q. | 
Corniſicius to command in that province with two legions, and this i 
Lieutenant had kept the Barbarians in ſubjection. After the battle of 8 
Pbarſalia, Czſar, being informed that many of the vanquiſhed party 
had fled that way, and that O#avius had brought the fleet which he 
commanded upon the coaſt, he ſent orders to Gabinius, who was then 
in Lab, to march with the new- raiſed legions to the ſuccour of Cor- 
niſicius. Gabinius, imagining that the province was better ſtocked with 
proviſions than it really was, and depending on the terror impreſſed up- 
on the inhabitants by Cæſar's late victory, marched into 7/lyricum in 
the middle of winter, and, not finding ſufficient ſubſiſtence in a pro- 
vince already exhauſted, and partly ill- affected, he was obliged to 
make war upon the inhabitants for proviſions, and to beſiege them in 
their ſtrong-holds ; and, receiving, on theſe occaſions, many checks, 
he was brought into ſuch contempt, that the people of the country 
. ventured to attack him upon his march to Salona, and killed two thou- 
ſand of his ſoldiers, thirty-eight Centurions, and four Tribunes. He 
eſcaped with the remainder to Salena, and died there of a diſorder, 
which the toil of a winter campaign and grief had occaſioned, Oc- 
tavius entered immediately into an alliance with the Barbarians, and 
would ſoon have reduced. the whole country, if Vatinius had not flown 
to its aſſiſtance with the fame ſpirit he had fought Cæſar's bartles in 
Rome at the head of the mob. Neither the fickneſs he then laboured 
under, nor the hardſhips of the ſeaſon, ſtopped him. He ſent to Ca- 
lenus for a ſquadron of gallies, bur, theſe not coming with that diſpatch 
the affairs of 1/lyricum required, he faſtened beaks to all the veſſels he 
found in the port of Brunduſium, and, putting on board the veterans 
whom Cæſar had left ſick in thoſe parts, and who had ſince recovered, 
he ſailed with this ſtour fleet in queſt of OZavinus, He found him be- 
fore Epidaurus, which he was belieging both by ſea and land. OZavius 
immediately raiſed the ſiege and retired to Tauris, whither Vatinius, 
Having Joined to his army the garrifon of the place, followed him. 
The Pompeian Admiral, informed of the condition of the enemy's _ 
fleet, reſolved to give battle, and, upon their approach, failed out of 
the harbour. Vatinius, though part of his ſhips had been diſperſed by 
| '_ "a tempeſt, 
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VX. R. 306. a tempeſt, and the enemy was ſuperior both in number and ſtrength of 
8 5 aa veſſels, gave the ſignal for battle, and began it himſelf by driving his 


405 Conf. quinquereme upon Octavius's four-benched galley, which it ſhocked 


with ſuch violence, that it loſt its beak. The battle raged with great 

fury among the reſt of the ſhips, but chiefly round the two Admirals. 

As the ſhips on each fide advanced to ſuſtain thoſe that had engaged, 

a cloſe conflict enſued in a very narrow ſea. Nothing could have 

happened more favourably for Vatinius; for his veterans leaped into 

the enemy's veſſels, and, forcing them to an equal combat, ſoon maſ- 

tered them by their ſuperior valour. O#avus's galley was ſunk ; and 

many others had the ſame fate, or were taken. Odtavius himſelf got 

into a boat, which ſinking under the multitude that crouded after him, 

he ſwam to a neighbouring ſhip ; where, being taken up, and night 

coming on, he ſpread all his fails and fled towards Greece. He thence 

continued his route for Africa, followed by a few that eſcaped out of 

the battle. Vatinius entered the town, whence Odlavius had failed to 

fight him, without the loſs of one veſſel, and, having refitted both his 

own ſhips and thoſe taken from the enemy, he failed to the iſland of 

Ja; whither, he was informed, OZavius had retired. Here he was 

certified of OZavius's motions, and thus, having reſtored peace to I- 

lyricum, he returned triumphant with his army and fleet to Brunduſium. 

Hirt. de Cæſar, after his victory over Pharnaces, was at liberty to return to 

Bell. Alex. Rome : And, the day after he had obtained it, he ſet out with a guard of 

light horſe, having ſent home Dejotarus's troops, and ordered the ſixth 

legion to follow him into Tay, there to receive the recompence due to 

their ſervices. He took his way through Gallo-græcia and Bithynia in- 

to A/ia, giving judgments, as he paſſed, in all controverſies of mo- 

ment, and ſettling the limits and juriſdictions of the ſeveral Kings, Te- 

trarchs, and States. Mitbridates of Pergamus was appointed to ſuc- 

ceed Pharnaces in the kingdom of the Boſphoras, and the tetrarchate of 

Gallo- græcia was added to it, claimed now by Mitbridates, in right of 

inheritance, though it had been poſſeſſed for ſome years by Dejotarus. 

Cicero tells us, that Cz/ar had a particular hatred to this Prince, that 

he alſo exacted large ſums of money from him, and deprived him of 

Armenia, beſtowing it on Axiobarzanes. Nor is it difficult to account 

for his ſeverity to Dejotarus. This Prince had been remarkable for his 

zeal for Pompey, and by this means had obtained ſeveral unjuſt grants 

from the Senate. Cæſar ſtaid no where longer than the neceſſity of his 
affairs required, and, making the greateſt diſpatch, arrived in /aly in 

the month of September, much ſooner than was expected. 8 

Cicero, who had been, in a manner, a priſoner at Brunduſium, ever 

ſince the battle of Pharſalia, and lived there in perpetual uneaſineſs *, 

upon 


Middl. p. Cicero no ſooner returned to Trah, « too haſty in coming home before the war 
27. * than he began to reflect, that he had been was determined, and without any inviea- 
| tion 
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upon the firſt notice of his landing at Tarentum, ſet out on foot to meet V. R. 796. 
him. Cæſar no ſooner ſaw him, than he alighted, ran to embrace him, 46. 
| | | and 408 Conf. 


———— —— 


<« tion from the conqueror ; and, in a time 
c of that general licenſe, had reaſon to ap- 
& rrehend ſome inſult from the ſoldiers, if 
oh = ventured to appear in public with his 
6% faſces and laurel ; and yet to — them 
« would be a diminution of that honour 
«© which he had received from the Roman 
ic people, and the acknowledgment of a 
% power ſuperior to the laws: He condemned 
«© himſelf, therefore, for not continuing abroad, 
& in ſome convenient place of retirement, till he 
had been ſent for, or things were better 
6 ſettled. (fd Ate. xi. 6. and 9.) What gave 
<< him the greater reaſon to repent of this 
ce ſtep, was a meſſage that he received from 
« Antony, who governed all in Cæſar's ab- 
& ſence, and with the ſame churliſh ſpirit, 
„with which he would have held him before 
e in Italy againſt his will, ſeemed now diſ- 
«© poſed to drive him cut of it; for he ſent 
« him the copy of a letter from Ceſar, in 
„ which Cæſar ſignified, that be bad heard 
4 that Cato and Metellus were at Rome, and 
<< appeared openly there, which might occaſion 
« ſome diſturbance ; e he frictiy in- 
joined, that none ſhould be ſuffered to come to 
& Traly without a ſpecial licenſe from himſelf. 
« Ani ony, therefore, deſired Cicero to excuſe 
te him, ſince he could not help obeying 
« Ce/ar's commands: But Cicero ſent L. La- 
mia to aſſure him, that Cæſar had ordered 
% Dolabella to write to him to come to /aly 
< as ſoon as he pleaſed ; and that he came 
% upon the authority of Dolabella's letter. 
«© So that Antony, in the edit which he 
* publiſhed ro exclude the Pempeians from 
« Italy, excepted Cicero by name: Which 
« added ſtill to his mortitication ; ſince all 
% his defire was to be connived at only, 
« or tacitly permitted, without being perſo- 
5 nally diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of his 
party.“ (Ad Att. xi. 7.) 

He had ſeveral other grievances of a 
« domeſtic kind, which concurred alſo to 
« make him (unhappy : His brother Quin- 
fut, with his ſon, after their eſcape from 
« Phar/alia, followed Cæſar into 4/a, to 
* obtain their pardon from him in perſon : 
* And Quintus, in order to make his own 


** peace the more eaſily, reſolved to throw 


all the blame upon his brother; and, for 
3 | 1 05 


tc that purpoſe, made it the ſubject of all 
4 his letters and ſpeeches to Cæſar's friends, 
4c to rail at him in a manner the moſt inhu- 
« man. Cicero was informed of this from 
« all quarters, and that young Quintus, who 
« was ſent before towards Cz/ar, had read 
c an oration to his friends, which he had 
* prepared to ſpeak to him againſt his un- 
te cle.” (Ad Att. xi. 8, 9, 10.) Midal. p. 
128. 


« But what gave him the greateſt uneaſi · Middl. . 
6 neſs was to be held ſtill in ſuſpence, in 137. 


« what touched him the moſt nearly, the 
c caſe of his own ſafety, and of Cz/ar's dif- 
«* poſition towards him; for, though all 


© Cz/ar's friends aſſured him, not only of 


ic pardon, but of all kind of favour ; yet he 
ce fad _ no 1 of kindneſs 


from Cæſar himſelf. To eaſe his mind Ibid. p. 
te in this reſpect, ſome of his friends at 142. 


* Rome contrived to ſend him a letter in 
« Ce/ar's name, dated the 9h of February, 
from Alexandria, encouraging him zo = 
Ade all gloomy nn e and expect 
« every thing that was kind and friendly 
& from him: But it gave him little ſatisfac- 
« tion, as he ſuſpected what he afterwards 
found to be true, that it was forged by 
te Balbus and Oppius, on purpoſe to raiſe his 
« ſpirits, and adminiſter ſome little comfort 
* to him. All his accounts, however, con- 
6 firmed to him the report of Cz/ar's cle- 
e mency and moderation, and his. grantin 

« pardon without exception to all who aſk 

ce jt; and, with regard to himſelf, Cz/ar 
1 [ent Duintus's virulent letters 10 Balbus, 
&« ewith orders to ſhew them to him, as a proof 


of his kindneſs anddiſlikeof Quintus s per- 


« fidy. But Ciceros preſent deſpondency, 
„ which interpreted every thing by his fears, 
& made him ſuſpect Ceſar tbe more, for re- 
& fuſing grace to none; as if ſuch a Cemency. 

g * 
muſt needs be affected, and his revenge de- 
* ferred only to a ſeaſon more convenient ; and, 
6+ as to his brother's letters, he fancied that 
« Cz/ar did not ſend them to 7raly, becauſe 
he condemned them, but to make his pre- 
« ſent miſery and abject condition the more 
** notorious and deſpicable to every body.“ 
(Ad Ait. xi. 16, 17, 20, 22.) © 


He had fears alſo from another quar- Miqdl. p. 
Ye ter : 140. 
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Y.R. 706. ape walked with him alone, converſing very familiarly for ſeveral 
6. furlongs. = ; DIY, 

495 Con. F On. bis arrival at Rome, he found the city in the greateſt ferment. 

Dio J zr, He had been created Dictator, after the battle of Pharſalia, for the fol- 

' © "lowing year; and Antony, as his Maſter of Horſe, had governed in his 

abſence. - Dolabella had got into the tribunate, which he was no ſooner 

inveſted with, than he revived the laws propoſed the year before by 

Cælius, for an abolition. of debts, and to exempt tenants from paying, in- 

the preſent confuſion, any rent to their landlords. We are told, that 

at firſt he was favoured by Antony, who found this project very ſuitable 

to his own circumſtances ; but, having diſcovered an intrigue between. 

his wife Antonia and the young Tribune, he put her away, and from 

that moment ſided with the Senate and two of the Tribunes in oppoſing 

Dolabella. The multitude favoured the ſcheme ;' the Tribune was ob- 

ſtinate in the purſuit of it; and, in the abſence of Antony, who was ob- 

liged to make a tour to appeaſe the mutiny of the veteran legions, the 

diſorder became extreme. The creditors. on one ſide, and the debtors 

on the other, formed two camps in the city, and alternately attacked. 

each other with fire and ſword. We are told that the Veſtals, not think- 

ing themſelves ſafe in their temple, removed from thence with the ſa- 

cred relics. Antony upon his return was charged by the Senate 0 take 

care the Republic received no detriment. Dolabella grew deſperate ; and, 

having fixed a day for the paſſing of his laws, he barricaded the avenues 

to the Forum, erected wooden turrets to prevent the approach of any 

perſon againſt his will, and made ſuch diſpoſitions as are uſual, where a 

fiege is to be maintained. Antony, on his ſide, brought a number of 

troops to the Capitol, forced the barriers, broke to pieces the tables 

on which the laws were inſcribed, and, having taken ſome of the 

ringleaders of this ſedition, he threw them down the Tarpeian rock. 


ter: Cæſar's enemies had greatly ſtrength- 
< cned themſolves in Africa, and it was re- 
ported, that they would bring into 27a 
a powerful army before Cæſar could re- 
« turn from Alexandria. Cicero, in this 
« caſe, was ſure to be treated as a deſerter; 


for while Cæſar looked upon all men as 


friends, who did not act againſt him, and 
** pardoned even enemies, who ſubmitted to 


* his power; it was a declared law, on the. 


* other fide, to conſider all as enemies who 
« were not actually in their camp: Sa that. 
& Cicero had nothing now to wiſh, either for 
“ himſelf, or the Republic, but, in the firſt 


& place, a peace, of which he had ſtill ſome. 


hopes; or elſe that Ce/ar might con- 
quer; whoſe victory was like to prove the 
more temperate of the two.” Ad Att. 
Al. 6. 12. 19.) 2 


S 


< After a long ſeries of perpetual morti- 
ce fications, he was refreſhed ar laſt by a very 
* obliging letter from G/ar, who confirmed. 
to him be full enjoyment of his ſtate and. 
« dignity, and bad him reſume his faſces and. 
& ftyle of Emperor as before. Cæſar's mind, 
«.adds Dr. Middleton, was too great to liſten. 
4e to the tales of the brother and nephew,” 
[which, however, contained a great deal of 
truth]. ** and, inſtead of approving * their 
& treachery., ſeems to have granted them» 
t their pardon on Cicero's account, rather 
„ than their own : So that Quintus, upon 
«the trial of Cz/ar's inclination, began. 
« preſently to change his note, and to con- 
« oratulate with his brother on Cz/ar's af- 
5 kecdon and eſteem for him. (Ep. Fam., 
xiv. 23. Pro Ligar. iii. Ad Att. xi. 23. J 
Miadl. p. 142. | 
2-7 | Not- 
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Notwithſtanding this exertion of Dictatorial and deſpotic power, the V. R. 20 
troubles continued till Cæſar's arrival. He did not think fit to take no- „ 
tice of any thing done in his abſence by his friends; but, being deſi- 405 Conſ. 
rous to gain the affection of the ſeveral parties, regulated affairs as 
much as poſſible to every one's ſatisfaction. He refuſed to liſten to the Cf. = 
clamours of the people, who demanded the abolition propoſed by their 
Tribune, telling them, that he was as much incumbered with debts as 
any one, yet had no deſign of defrauding his creditors. However, be- Dio, l. xlii. 
ſides the mitigation already granted by him, he farther indulged the 
debtors by a diſcharge of all arrears ſince the commencement of the civil war: 
And, with regard to the tenants, he eaſed the poor citizens by an order, 
importing, that all, not renting above two thouſand ſeſterces annually in about 16 l. 
Rome, ſhould be exempted from payment of a year's rent, and of a 
quarter's only in the other parts of tay. | 
+ Q. Furrus CaLenvus,} Conſuls for the three laſt V. R. 206. 
P. VArixrus, Months of the Year. Bef. 275 
Having thus ſettled the affairs of the city, and made Vatinius and Fu- 40, Conc. 
us Calenus Conſuls for the remaining months of the year, he cauſed him- 
ſelf to be created Conſul, and continued in the Dictatorſhip for the year 
following; taking, for his collegue in the Conſulſhip, and his Maſter of 
the Horſe, M. Lepidus; and he applied himſelf to raiſe the money neceſ- 
ſary for the expedition to Africa, where the progreſs of the Pempeians 
called for his preſence. Dio tells us, that, as it had been cuſtomary to 1. xii. 
preſent crowns of gold and erect ſtatues to victorious Generals, Cæſar 
received under this pretence great ſums from the corporations in Ita), 
and at the ſame time borrowed of them ſtill greater. But the ſale of 
the eſtates of the contrary faction was probably his chief reſource. 
Pompey's eſtate, houſes and goods, were fold at this time, and purchaſed 
by Antony: And it was undeubtedly one way of recompenſing a great 
number of his followers to make over to them the effects of the van- 
quiſhed at an under rate, P. Hylla, as well as Antony, was one of the 
moſt forward and eager purchaſers, | 5 
When every thing for his expedition to Africa was ready, a violent Suet. in 
ſedition broke out among his old legions. They had been very muti- {**. 
nous ever ſince their return to taly, being diſappointed in not receiving Dio, I. xlũ. 
immediately the rewards that had been Fa them, and which they 
had ſo highly merited; and, when they perceived that Cæſar meant to 
employ them again in a dangerous war, they grew furious. Before 
Cæſar's return, the twelfth legion had treated their officers with con- 
tempt, and pelted with ſtones ſuch of them as had dared to remind them 
of their duty: And now the tenth, ſo favoured by their General, and 
ſo much attached hitherto to his perſon, gave the ſignal of revolt, and 
was followed by the others in Campania. Cæſar ſent to them Salluſt, 
whom he had lately appointed Prætor, and to whom he deſtined the 
government of Africa, with inſtructions to let them know, that, as ſoon 
as he had put an end to the African war, beſides the diſtributions of 
Vor. IV. ee land 
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V. R. 706. land and money already due to chem, he would add a thouſand denarii 
Bet. Cu. to each man as à recompenſe for this laſt campaign. Theſe offers,” ſo 
405 Conf. wide of the ſoldiers expectations, greatly exaſperated them. Sailuſt was 

obliged to ſave himſelf by flight; and, in the extremity of their reſent- 

. ment, they marched to Rome, plundering all in their way, and killed ſe- 

veral people of diſtinction. Cæſar, under apprehenſions for the city, 
ordered the gates to be ſhut, and ſent to its defence what troops he 
had about him: But when he heard of their arrival; and that they had 
fat down in the Campus Marius, the entreaties of his friends, concerned 
for his ſafety, could not prevail with him to defer a moment going in 
perſon to ſpeak with them. He boldly mounted his tribunal, and, with 
a menacing tone of voice; aſłed the ſoldiers, What had Brought them 
thither, and what they wanted? This intrepid and imperious behaviour 
to diſconcert then: They were aſhamed to reproach him with 
having delayed their promifed rewards, but repreſented that, being 
worn out by fatigue, and weakened by the wounds they had received in 
his ſervice, they were in hopes that he would have given them their 
diſcharge. I give it you, replied Cæiqar; and, after a ſhort ſilence, 
added, and, when I ſball have triumpbed with other troops, I nevertheleſs 
will fulfil my engagements with you. They were thunderſtruek withithtſe 
words ; and the Dictator was about to retire, When he! was ſtoppecb by 
the officers attending him; who conjured him to treat the companions 
of his victories with leſs coldneſs and ſeverity. e conſented to ſpeak 

i to them once more, and began by addreſſing them withthe word Qui- 

i rites, citizens. This expreſſion inſtead of that of Commilitones, or Com- 

4 | rades, which he Lg nly uſed, quite overcame them, and brought 

them back effectually to their duty. They interrupted him, and in+ 

ſiſted that they were ſtill his ſoldiers, and begged he would ; conſider 
them as ſuch, offering to follow him into Africa, and every-where elle . 
He pardoned them, put ſoon after took the firſt occaſion to, puniſh 55 
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| | having filled. a hip four ith his own capineee and Jerrants, Celer 
bh ſummoned all deuten ribunes and Centurions to a 
= ay, 


« wiſhed that thoſe, whoſe inſolence and licentious carriage haye given 
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| 35,508, cauſe, gf complaing, had Veen capable of amendinent, and of ma: 
' TTT SING 
. . | 1 43. 1! 41 ith vie „* 271 { 1 12 i $ Ties 55 
* * This event has been embelliſhed with where Cæſar made indeed uſe of them, but 
5 wany circumflanices which cannot be true. employed them always in hazardous enter- 
i We are told; chat the foldiers deſired to be:/: priſes in order to get rid of thtm : And that 
i] [) decimated, and that Cæſar refuſed them that after the war, when returned to Italy, he de- 
1 | honour, telling them, that he would treat wired the few. that remained of one third of 
i : them, necordling th, hair Gelerts, ang! break Meir ron nrg 1M pubaſhpient, oh their mytiny., 
| | them : That he eine inflexible on Dio, 1. xlii, 8 vt we Tee that in the battle of 
\ | _ wards the tenth legion}; who, notbeing able Thap/us, aud afterwards" at Munda, they 
[i > f to obtain their 2 followed him Faber had the place of hondur as uſual, in the firit 
6 | ewn accord and without orders into Africa; line of the right wing. Sat, in Caf. 7. 
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King a good uſe of my clemency. But, ſince they know, not how to J. R. gos. 1 
e Keep within N I. ſhall make an example of them according to . i 
the law of arms, that others may be taught a better conduct. You, 405 Coul. | 1 
C. Avienus, when you was in Hal, inſtigated the Roman ſoldiers to 
2 mutiny againſt the Republic; you have been guilty of rapine in the oh 
* municipal towns; and you have never been of any real ſervice, either 1 
to the Commonwealth, or to your General: Laſtly, in place of ſol-- 1 
**,diers, you have crouded the tranſports with your ſlaves and baggage: Mm 
„ So that, through your fault, the Republic fails in troops, which at | 1 
< this: time are not only uſeful, but neceſſary. For all theſe reaſons 1 | #4 
_ *;break you with ignominy, and order you to leave Africa this very ä #4 
day. In like manner; I break you, A. Fonteius, becauſe you have be- ä | 1 
<< haved yourſelf as a ſeditious officer, and as a bad citizen. You, 1 
L. Salienus, M. Tiro, C. Cluſinas, have attained the rank of Centurions, | 8 
through my indulgence, and not through your; own merit; and, ſince | 
«you have been raiſed to that rank, have neither ſhewn bravery in 
Mar, nor good conduct in peace. 1 of behaving accordin 
the rules of modeſty, your whole ſtud been to ſtir 1 up the folders 
**-againft.your General. I therefore ok: you unworthy of continuing 
Centurions.in my army : I break you, and order vou to quit Africa as 
did oon as poſſible. Having concluded this ſpeech, he e them 
over to ſome Centurions, with orders to confine; them ſeparately on board 
a ſhip, allowing each of them but one ſingle ſlave: And this — 
have been the _ a be ene on thoſe ſoditjous, ee 
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Then Was 9 Cer in Africa againſt Scipio, City nd Jabs, E 21 | 
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* A AR fe out. from Rome towards the bez inniri be. December; * 


and, paſſing the ſtreights at Rhegium, arrivec on the 17th at Lily: 
beum, the fartheſt point of Sicily. It was his deſign to embark imme- 
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diately, though he had but one legion of new) levies, and not quite 7 

ſix hundred | og and he e his tent to be pitched ſo near i 

the ſea-ſide, that the waves flowed quite up to it. This he did to ö 

take e all hopes of delay, and keep his men in readineſs at an hour's | 
f 


warnin And, the wind proving contrary, he nevertheleſs ſuffered 


00 PAY, of failing. His view was, to land and intrench himſelf 
on the coaſt of Africa before bis enemies were appriſed of. his approach, 
or could aſſemble their army“: And the meant alſo to e an aer 


v We are told, War this reaſon prevailed 5; Dui ? 72 gen cum a 1 * 
with: him more than the will of the Gods, 25 moneretur, nt in roar # ants Brumam 
declared by the Auſpices: Cum Na tranſmitteret, nonne tran/miſit ® Duod ni r fe- 
aufugiſſet boſtia, profeAionem adverſus Sripi- ciffet, uno in loco omnes adverſariorim copier 

_ * onem et Jubam non diftulit, Suet. in Cef. c. 2 Cic. de Divinat, l. ii. c. 24. 
| 2 con- 
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Y. R. 706. contempt of their forces, which were greatly exaggerated both in Italy 


Chr. 


5 + #<© a £ 


Jointly took e of the abandoned camp, and began to harraſs his 
rear. The 


Moors, and driven them quite within the town. Cæſar reached Ruſ- 
ping the fame day, which was the 1/t of January . 78 ä 


V. R. 77. C. Jorivs Cxsax, Dictator III. 
Bef. Chr. 1 | | 
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: M. EMILIUSs LEripus, Mag. Eq 
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aſſiſted his enemies, but now they thought proper to ſend Deputies to 


him, to make offer of their ſubmiſſion and ſervices ; and, having placed 


a guard at its gates, to prevent the ſoldiers from entering it and com- 
mitting. diforders; he encarmpe 9 with his army at a ſmall diſtance. 
Here he was joined by a 16 his fleet, by whom he was informed 
that the reſt, uncertain what courſe to take, had ſteered towards Utica. 
Caſer inſtantly diſpatched ten gallics after them, and the next day, hav- 
According to Uſer, the 13th of Oober 3 but, more probably, the 51h of November of 
the Julian year. : » 3 ea. | \ eg 


* 
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ing left ſix cohorts at Leptis, he returned with the reſt of his army to V. R. 707. i 
Rufpina ;, where he went on board with ſome of his beſt troops in the — Ti. 
evening to the great aſtoniſhment and diſmay of his army. They ſaw 4e Conf. = 
themſelves but few in number, moſtly new levies, expoſed upon a fo- 
reign coaſt to the mighty forces of a crafty nation, which had an innu- 
merable cavalry ; nor had they the leaſt expectation of ſafety from their 1 
own conduct, but derived all their hopes from the alacrity and chear- 1 
fulneſs which appeared in the countenance of their General: For, at no 1 
time, had he ſhewed a greater confidence. They ſoon, however, un- 1 
derſtood with what view he intended to put to ſea, when, the next day, a 
they ſaw him return with the reſt of the troops, which his fleet had | 
luckily brought him before he ſet fail. He was greatly apprehenſive 

leſt they ſhould fall in with the enemy's fleet, and had reſolved to go FE 
out to aſſiſt and direct them. et, 

This junction of his forces was very neceſſary ; for Labienus was in Hit. de. 0 
full march towards him with a conſiderable army of horſe and foot. Bell. Arr. 18 
Cæſar, after forming his camp, having advanced only three miles into 00 
the country with thirty cohorts to forage, was informed by his ſcouts, 1 
and ſome advanced parties of horſe, that the enemy was in view. Upon 
this intelligence, he ordered his horſe, and a ſmall number of archers 
which attended them, to advance, and his cohorts to follow and prepare 
for battle. Labienus drew up with a very extended front, ing id 
moſtly of horſe, with whom he intermixed light-armed Numidians and | | 
archers, and formed them in ſuch cloſe order, that Czſar's army at a 4 
diſtance miſtook: them all for infantry ; his right andleft were ſtrength- 
ened with a numerous cavalry, Cæſar was forced to draw up his army q 
alſo in one line, on account of the ſmallneſs of its number; ranging his | 1 1. 
bowmen in front, and his cavalry in the wings; and he gave them parti- 4 
cular inſtructions not to ſuffer themſelves to be ſurrounded. Both ; 
armies ſtood ſome time expecting the 3 851 At length, the enemy be- 

gan to extend themſelves, and to ſpread out upon the hills with a view 
to ſurround Czſar's cavalry. The main bodies advancing then to en- 
Cage, the enemy's horſe, intermixed with the light- armed Numidians, 
ſuddenly ſprung forward from among the legionaries, and threw their 
darts. Upon this, they retreated with all ſpeed, leaving the legionaries yl 
to ſuſtain the attack of Czſar's troops, and ſoon after returned to the _— 
charge with freſh vigour. Cæſar, perceiving that his ranks were in dan- lf 
ger of mugs broken by this new way of fighting, which enticed his men a 1 
to purſue the horſe, gave expreſs orders that no ſoldier ſnould advance 1 
above four feet beyond the enſigns. But he ſoon found himſelf ſur- | =. 
rounded on all ſides, his cavalry being alt ter unable to reſiſt thoſe 1 
of the enemy; and, in this perplexity, he formed his whole army into 
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an orb. Labienus, to encourage his men, advanced on horfeback to the 
front of the battle, and, addreſſing Cæſar's legions, upbraided them with 
their inexperience in war, and their infatuation in following him to their 
TILT | 5 | 23 cer- 


V. R. 307. ceftan deſtruction. One f tlie ſoldiers anſwered, hat he was nb new 
Bet. Chr. ſoidier, but @ veteran of "the tentb legion. Where then is your ſtandard? 
406 Conf. al Labem. Tou ſhall know'me preſently, anſwered the ſoldief: Then, 
| pull of his helmet to diſcover himſelf, he launched his dart with all 
| his ſtrength againſt Labienus. The dart wounded his horſe in the breaſt, 
and the veteran called out, Learn, Labienus, to reſpett a warrior of the tenth- 
legion. © However, the whole army, particularly the new levies, began td 
be terrified ;,” and, caſting their eyes on Cæſar, expected their deliverance 
from his experience. Cæſar, to diſengage himſelf, directed the cohorts 
of the right and left wings to extend themſelves as much as poſſible, and 
puſh forward alternately; by which means he broke the enemy's circle 
at both his wings; and, attacking one part of it now ſeparated from the 
other, with almoſt all his forces, eaſily put it to flight; and, with'the 
ſame reply po: oe cor the other part, he immediately gave orders 
fox the retreat, But Perreiu. and Cn Piſo, brought up in this moment” 
even hundred ſelect Ninnidinn horſe, and a conliderable body of foot; 
and, this ſuccour recovering tlie enemy from their terror, they fell again 
on the rear of the Tegions:””-C2far was forced to order his men to wheet' 
by abvur, and renew the battle; but; perceiving that the enemy ſtill pur- 
_- ſue@their former plan; an av d a thoſe engagement; and; conſidering 
that His hotfes; fatigued with their late voyage at ſea· and the hüffnels of 
the Yay, were unfit for a vigorous and long purſuit, which the approach 
of Highit rendered alſo impoſfible, he ordered both horſe ànd foot to 
fall at once brifkly upon che enemy, and follow them beyond the next 
hill, and not te ftop tilt they Hat taken poſſeſſion of it. This Tchethe” 
was immediately erecuttd x ad C, having kept that poſt! for ſome 
tithe, Tetired flopfy in brder of battle x his camp. The e yo : 
ropet to do tlie fame, having been rudely handled in this laſt attack, 
ir Which 2 5 Has alſo dangerouſſy wounded, and obliged to quit the 
field. The battle laſted from eleven till ſun-ſet. Caſar made a great 
ny priſoners,” Art many deſerters flocked to him after the action, by 
whom bie Was inforttied chat Labienur brought againſt him ſixteen hun- 
dred Galle and German: horſe, who had ferved under Pompey, with 
eleven hundred Numidia troopers commanded by Pettius, eight thou 
fand Numidian foot; and four times that number of light- armed ſoldiers, 
with a multitude of archers and ſlingers; and that he had deſigned to 
have aſtoniſfiett Cs raw levies,” and few legionaries, with the new 
and uncommon manner of fighting of his troops; and, after ſurround- 
. pieces, as Sabyrra tid, 
Curio's\army:1-He:hadofaid: in Council, that he would lead ſuch a nu- 
merous body of men iagainſtCz/ar's legions, as ſhould fatigue them 
3 with the very laughter, and defeat them even in the very boſom of 
b Plut. App. victory. This 1s, Hertz $, ACCOUNL.. FL Greek hiſtorians tell us, that 
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This is, lee account., The Greet hiſtorians that 

Dio. Ceſar had the worſt of it im £bi day!s e 3.:and.it appears from a pal- 

val. Max. ſage in Valerius Maximus, that Labienus and Scipio rewarded their _ 
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Chap. VIII. Tze African War. 


was on their ſide, ſince Cæſar retreated to his camp *. 


for their bravery z and they alſo, probably gave out, that the victory I.. 707. 


Ceœſar was alſo informed, that within three days Scipio was expected 406 Conſ, 


with his forces, which conſiſted of eight legions and three thouſand 
horſe. | He therefore fortified his camp and the forts: about it with the 
greateſt. care, and . threw up two intrenchments; one from Ruſpina 
quite to the ſea, and the other from his camp to the ſea likewiſe, in or- 
der to ſecure. the communication, and receive his ſupplies without dan- 
ger. He took out of his fleet a great number of the mariners, Gauls,, 
Rhadians, and. others, of whom he formed companies of light- armed 
troops to, fight, after the example of the enemy, among the cavalry. 
Having, thus, ſtrengthened his army, he ſtationed his fleet along the 
_ coaſts and iſlands for the ſecurity of his convoys, wrote to Sicily and Sar- 
dinia to preſs for ſupplies. of all kinds, and ſent Salluſt to ſeize Cercinna, 


an iſland upon the coaſt, where Scipio had a magazine of proviſions... 
But, notwithſtanding what was brought from thence, he found himſelf 
ſoon in very great ſcarcity, and particularly of forage. He was not 


maſter of ſix miles in Africa, and was obliged to keep within his in- 
trenchments: It was the winter ſeaſon, and navigation was very dange- 
rous; and his ſhips of burden were often taken by the enemy's fleets: 
The veteran ſoldiers, however, and cavalry, who had been accuſtomed 


to hardſhips of every kind, were nowiſe diſmayed ; and with ſea-weed, 


waſhed in freſh water, they ſubſiſted the horſes and cattle of the army. 


n. Pompey {et out about this time upon a particular expedition. Cato, 
who commanded in Utica, never ceaſed; exhorting and urging the youth 
in words; to. this effect: © Your father, when he was arrived at your 


3 


Hage, and, ſaw the Commonwealth opprefſed: by. wicked and daring 


« men; and the honeſt, party either ſlain, or driven hy baniſhment 
from their country and relations; inſtigated, by magnanimity and 
< the love of glory, though then only a private man, had yet 95 cou. 


« rage.to rally the remains of his father's army, {98 to deliver Zaly and. 
er.which they groaned.. 


Rome from the yoke of ſlavery and tyranny un ich th 
Ae recoyered, with amazing diſpatch, Sicily, Africa, Numidia, Mauri- 
© z2nia,,and, by that means gained an illuſtrious and extenſiye reputation 


e among all nations; and triumphed at three-and-twenty, while but a 


<. Romgn Knight. Nor did he enter into the world with thoſe adyan-, 
tages which you enjoy, z. the, exploits and dignity of his father reflected 


* 


, * inne 4301} ien C5 10 Bina 16 80 70 71 
4 Appiar's account 1s as follows: Ce/ar,, wounded in the belly, haying 
8 


upon his landing in Africa, being informed he was obliged to quit the fight. Petreiur, 


that Scipis was gone to meet King 7aba, who took the command, contenting himſelf 
took the opportunity of his abſence, and with having tried the courage of his ſol- 
drew up his army before the enemy's camp. diers, cauſed the retreat to be ſounded, 


Labienus, and Petreius, Scipio's Lieutenants, faying to thoſe about him, e muſ} not de- 
4 6526 beat l 05 var Gineral, of the. honour of * 


. accepted* his deflance, and vigorouſly beat pr ly reral, of the of 
back Ce/ar's men, driving them before beating ſes, 37. 10 RON 973 BBH 1 
: | . 


* 
* 


them with contempt, till, Labienus's. horſe, WA 1637 ar . J PE Op 
f on. 


s 40 
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V. R. oy. fc on him no conſiderable luſtre. Do you, dignified by your deſcent, 
* < beſtir yourſelf and call, together your friends, and vindicate your 
406 Conſ. own liberty, that of the Commonwealth, and of every good and 
—— < honeſt man.” Rouſed by the remonſtrances of a man of ſuch 
gravity, young Pompcy collected about thirty fail of ſhips, of which a 
tew were gallies, and, failing from Utica to Mauritania, invaded the 
kingdom of Bagud, who was in alliance with Cæſar; but he had little 
ſucceſs in this attempt. With an army of two thouſand men, com- 
poſed of freedmen and ſlaves, of whom ſome were armed and ſome 
not, he approached the city of Aſcurum, in which the King had a gar- 
riſon. The inhabitants ſuffered him to advance to the very walls and 
gates, and then, ſallying out of a ſudden, they drove him quite back 
to his ſhips. * This defeat determined him to leave that coaſt, and he 
ſteered directly to the Balearian iſlands, and Spain, whither he was in- 
vited by a party which had declared for him; and there he raiſed a 
force ſufficient to appear againſt Cæſar the following year, and to diſ- 
pute with him the Roman empire. | | e 
Scipio, having left a ſtrong garriſon in Utica, under the command of 
Cato, had marched to Aurumetum, and, a few days after, joined Pe- 
treius and Labienus, whoſe camp was but three miles diſtant from Cæ- 
ſar's. Juba alſo was advancing at the head of a great body of horſe 
and foot, when news was brought him that P. Sitius and King Bogud 
had united their forces, entered Numidia, and taken Cirta, the moſt 
opulent city of the country, by ſtorm, with two other towns of the 
Getulians, and put all the inhabitants to the ſword. He therefore 
marched immediately back to hinder the further devaſtation of his 
territories, leaving only thirty elephants behind him; but, as ſoon as 
he had put his kingdom in a better poſture of defence, ordering Sabur- 
ra to make head againſt Sitius, he returned again to Scipio with three 
legions, eight hundred horſe, a body of Numidian cavalry, thirty ele- 


phants more, and a great number of light-armed infantry. Both ar- 
mies for four months were continually obſerving each other's motions ; 
during which time there happened frequent engagements between de- 
tachments from the two camps, in which Cæſar had commonly the 
advantage. Scipio, on his arrival, had appeared very defirous of 
coming to a general battle, and brought out his troops every day ; 
but Cz/ar had not collected all his forces, and he was ſenſible from 
the laſt encounter, in which he had ſo much difficulty to bring off 


e P. Sitius was a Roman Knight, who, he let himſelf out to the beſt bidder : And, 
having made himſelf obnoxious to the laws, it being remarked, that the fide he eſpouſed 
had been obliged to leave Hay, and retired always came off victorious, he gained great 
into Africa. There he got about him a reputation, and was much courted. He was 

: great number of Italian and Spaniards, of in alliance with Bogud, who favoured Cæ- 
whom he formed a ſmall army, and, in the Jar. „ 
wars between the petty Princes in Africa, | 


TY ' © his 
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his men, that, having to do with an army fo ſuperior in number, and V. R. 707. 
commanded by experienced officers, it was neceſſary to uſe the greateſt * Our. 
caution. He therefore kept within his intrenchments, and applied 406 Conf. 
himſelf to gain over to his intereſt the people of the country, and to 
encourage deſertion in the enemy's camp. He ſucceeded in his inten- 
tions; and the Africans, in particular, came to him in crouds when 

they underſtood that he was related ro C. Marius, for whoſe name they 
had the greateſt reſpect. The Pompeians, at the ſame time, were di- 
ligent in diſciplining their elephants; and Cato was daily inliſting 
freedmen, Africans, flaves, and all that were of age to bear arms, and 
ſending them to Scrpio's camp. | 
When Cæſar, however, ſaw all his forces drawn together, and had 
taught them how to'fight with elephants, and with troops who never 
ſtood their ground, bur, after a fierce attack, retreated to return again, 
he was as defirous to give battle, as he had' been formerly averſe to 
it. But Scipio, in his turn, had changed his ſcheme, and reſolved very 
prudently to protract the war. On the fourteenth of April, Cæſar, to 
force him to an engagement, decamping at midnight, marched to 
Thapſus, a ſea- port town of the utmoſt importance to the enemy, 
and where Vergilius commanded with à ſtrong garriſon. The very 
firſt day after his arrival he began the circumvallation, and ſoon raiſed” 
all the forts neceſſary both for his own ſecurity, and to prevent an 
ſuccours from entering the town. Scipio and Juba, to avoid the diſ- 
grace of abandoning Vergilius and the Thapfitani, who had all along 
remained firm to their party, followed Cæſar without delay, and poſted 
themſelves in two camps eight miles from Thapſus. They attempt- 
ed firſt to throw troops into the place, but, finding that to be impoſ- 
ſible, they reſolved to give battle *. For this purpoſe Scipio approached 
with his army, and began to intrench himſelf about fifteen ' hundred 
paces from the ſea. Cæſgqar immediately, leaving two legions to guard 
his camp, marched all the reſt of his forces with the utmoſt expedi- 
tion to the place where the enemy was poſted. At the ſame time, he 
ordered part of his fleet to make as near the ſhore as poſſible towards 
the enemy's rear, and obſerve the ſignal he ſhould give them; upon 
which they were to raiſe a ſudden ſhout, that the enemy, alarmed and 


oF Plutarch in Cat. tells us, that Caro op- 
poſed this reſolution. with the greateſt ear- 
neſtneſs, and inſiſted upon protracting the 
war. But that Scipio rejected his advice with 
diſdain; and, in a letter he ſent him, taxed 
him with cowardice, and told him that he 
ought to be ſatisſied with being ſafe in a good 
city, behind ſtrong walls; and that it was 
taking too much upon him to diſſuade others 


from following the dictates of their courage. 
Cato, nettled at the reproach, replied, that, 


Vor. IV. 


A a 


if he would give him back the troops he had 
brought, he was ready to march at the head 
cf them into Italy, and that it was more for 
their intereſt ſo to do, than to riſk all in A. 


friea. Plutarch adds, that he then ſorely 


repented the having given up the command 
to a man who was incapable ef a prudent 


condu in the war, or of any moderation in 
victory: And indeed "Mrrtius has given us 
ſevetal inſtances of his cruel diſpoſition, 


- diſturbed, 


* ann : 
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| 5 tof- diſturbed'by the noiſe behind them, might be forced to face about. 
ys .” He found Scipio's army in order of battle before the intrenchments, 
406 Conf. which were not yet perfected, and the elephants were ranged in the two 
— wings. Upon this he drew-up. his army in three lines: He placed the 
ſecond” and tenth legions in the right wing, the eighth and ninth in 
the left, and five legions in the center: He covered his flanks with 
five cohorts poſted oppoſite to the elephants, and diſpoſed the archers. _ 
and ſlingers in the two. wings, and the light-armed troops, which he 
intermingled with his cavalry. He himſelf, on foot, went from rank 
to rank to rouſe the courage of the veterans, putting them in mind of 
their great reputation for bravery; and to exhort the new levies to 
emulate the valour of the veterans, and attain the ſame degree of glory. 
As he ſpoke to his ſoldiers, he obſerved the enemy to be very uneaſy, 
hurrying from place to place; one while retiring behind the rampart, 
then coming out again in great tumult and confuſion; and his officers, 
making the fame obſervation, begged that he would give the ſignal 
for battle. While he heſitated whether he ſhould reſtrain the eagerneſs 
of his troops, a trumpeter in the right wing founded, of a ſudden; the 
charge, and all the cohorts ruſhed forwards.  'Fhe: Centurions ſtrove | 
in vain to keep them back, and'Czſer, perceiving that their ardour 
could not be checked, ſpurred on his horſe and charged the enemy in 
the center. On the right wing the archers and ſlingers poured ſuch a; 
volley of arrows and ſtones upon the elephants, that theſe animals, 
which were not perfectly diſciplined, turning upon their own men, trod 
them down, and ruſhed into the camp through the gates, which were: 
but half finiſhed. Fhe Mauritanian horſe followed them; upen which: 
the legions. puſhed: on to the intrenchments which they ſoon carried; 
and the greateſt part of the troops that defended: them fled to the camp. 
which they had quitted the preceding day. Thither they were follow- 
ed, and, finding neither General to command them, nor any ſecurity, 
they made towards Juba's quarters. This being likewiſe forced by the 
victorious troops, they retired to a hill; where, ſeeing their caſe deſ- 
perate, they endeavoured to ſoften their enemies, ſaluting them with 
the name of brethren : But the veterans, tranſported with rage, were: 
not-only deaf to their cries, but even killed and wounded ſome per-- 
ſons of diſtinction of their own army, whom they ſuſpected to wiſh well 
to the contraty party. Ten thouſand of the enemy were ſlain upon. 
the ſpot : The reft were diſperſed, and their three camps carried fword* 
in hand with the loſs of only fifty men Killed, and a few wounded. - 
The garriſon of Thapſus,] during the battle, had ſallied out of the 
town with a view either to aſſiſt Scipio, or to make their eſcape; but 
had been beat back by the ſervants and followers of the camp. Cæſar, 
in his return from the battle, ſtopped. before the town, and ranged the 
fixty elephants he had taken, with their trappings and caſtles, in full 
view of the place.” He was in hopes, by this evidence of his'fucceſs,, 
4 | BY - | EE. . 0 
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to induce Vergilius to a ſurrendry; and he farther; invited him to. it;hy 72 


reminding. him of his experienced clemency. No anſwer, | howevgr, 4 
beiog given, he retired from before the toun; but, next day, after 406 dong 
returning thanks to the Gods, he aſſembled his army before it, and, in 
the ſight of the inhabitants, praiſed his ſoldiers from his tribunal, and 
rewarded them according to their deſerts. Then leaving C. Rebellius, 
one of his Lieutenants, with three legions, to continue the ſiege, he 
ſent Cu. Domilius, with two, to inveſt Tiſdra, where Conſidius now com- 
manded, and marched himſelf towards Utica. MES 
.  Scipio's,cavalry had taken the ſame road in their flight, and, ar- 
riving at. Parada, were refuſed admittance, the inhabitants being al- 
ready, appraiſed of Cæſar's victory. They thereupon forced the gates, 
and, lighting a great fire in the market-place,:threw all the inhabitants 
they could ſcize into it, without Giſtinction of age or ſex, with all 
their effects: And thence they marched directly to Utica. Cato, who 
- commanded there, knowing 1 common people to be well affected to- 
wards Cæſar, who had formerly procured them great privileges, had turn- 
ed them out of the town, and obliged them to encamp ally 
under. the protection of a ſlight intrenchment, round which he had 
placed guards. The cavalry attacked firſt this camp, bur the people, 
animated with: the news of Cæſar's victory, and enraged; at the ill 
uſage they had met. with, repulſed them, though they had no other 
arms than clubs. Diſappointed in this attempt, they entered the 
town, and began to ſack it. Cato, unable to prevail with them to ab- 
ſtain, from rapine and undertake the defence of the place, gave each 
of them an hundred ſeſterces, and Fauſtus Slla gave them as many 
more, to retire in peace: And he marched them into the territories of 
Juba, Many of the other fugitives had by this time arrived at Utica, 
and Cato, having aſſembled them with the three hundred Roman mer- 
| chants ſettled in the town, and of whom he had formed a council, he. 
exhorted them to ſet their ſlaves free, 55 join with him in the neceſ- 
ſary meaſures for defence; but, finding them averſe to this reſolution, 
he furniſhed them with ſhips to make their eſcape. _ He himſelf, having 
ettled all his affairs with the utmoſt care, and recommended his chil-. 
dren to L. Ceſar, his Quæſtor, without the leaſt indication, which 
might give cauſe of ſuſpicion, or any change in his countenance and 
behaviour, privately carried a ſword into his chamber, when he went, 
to ſleep, and ſtabbed himſelf with it. The wound, however, not 
proving mortal, and the noiſe of his fall creating a ſuſpicion, a phy- | 
ſician, with ſome of his friends, broke into his chamber, and endea- ” 
voured to bind it up; which he no ſaoner. was ſenſible of, than, tear». _ | | 
ing it open again with his own hands, he expired with undaunted re- 
ſolution and preſence of mind. The Uticans, though they hated his 
party, yet, in conſideration of his ſingular integrity, his behaviour, 
Jo different from that of the N Chiefs, and the wonderful fortifica- 
be | | 4-5 tions 
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I Foo tions he had erected to defend their town, interred him honourably. 


This is the account we find of Cato's conduct and death in the Memoirs 


406 Ccnſ. concerning the African war, and it contains the ſubſtance of Plutarch's 


Put. ia 
Cat. 


longer narrative. As the Greek hiſtorian's circumſtantial relation, 
however, has paſſed hitherto for authentic, and is the ground-work of 


all the panegyric which has been written upon Cato, it might look 


like partiality, if we ſhould omit it, It is as follows: 

The news of the battle of Thapſus, and the utter ruin of Scipio's and 
Fuba's armies, cauſed the greateſt conſternation in Utica. Cato applied 
himſelf firſt to quiet the minds of the people, by repreſenting to them, 
that the reports were greatly exaggerated ; and, as he went from ſtreet 
to ſtreet, his preſence appeaſed for a time their apprehenficns. His 
next care was to afſemble the- three hundred Roman merchants or 
bankers, with whom he uſed to conſult, and who had been very ſer- 
viceable to his cauſe : And, after beſtowing due praiſes upon their paſt 
fidelity and ſervices, he exhorted them above all to a ſtrict union, as 
the only means by which they could ſupport themſelves, or make 
themſelves conſidered by the Conqueror. He then told them to con- 


ſult together what was proper to be done, and that, if they thought fit 


to ſubmit to fortune, he would aſcribe their reſolution to neceſſity; 
but that, if they reſolved to perſiſt, in the defence of their liberty, he 
would be their Leader in ſuch a glorious cauſe. Rome, he ſaid, had 
often emerged out of greater difficulties: The Conqueror was per- 
4 plexed in many difficult affairs: Spain had revolted to Pompey's ſons: 
And the Romans would unanimouſly throw off a yoke which they 
% wore with indignation.” His ſpeech had the deſired. effect: All ap- 


peared zealous for the proſecution of the war, and promiſed to arm 


themſelves: But a little reflection ſoon cooled their ardour. Who 
„are we? faid they, and to whom do we refuſe ſubmiſſion? Is not 
4 Caſar veſted with the whole authority of the Roman empire? Does 
<« he not command its forces? Shall we diſpute the poſſeſſion of Utica 
«with him to whom Pompey and all his adherents were forced to aban- 
don /taly ?' And, when the whole earth ſubmits to his yoke, ſhall 
<« we undertake the defence of the Roman liberty? They made a de- 
elaration of theſe ſentiments to Cato, and many. of them even formed 
a deſign of ſeizing the Roman Senators, and delivering them up to, 


Cexfar, the better to ingratiate themſelves with bim. Cato, ſenſible 


that it was no 7 to keep Utica, gave notice of it, to Scipio and 
4 ii the firſt had efcaped to his fleet ar ſea, and then lay concealed: 
hind a promontory not far from the city; and the other was hid in 
the neighbouring woods, and had ſent meſſengers to him. The arri- 
val of Scipio cavalry gave Cato freſh hopes, and he went out to 
meet them, attended by all the Roman Senators except M. Rubrius 


whom he left to watch the motions of the three hundred during his. | 


abſence. He addreſſed the Commanders of this body of cavalry, and 
2 . 5 _- ._ - elitreated 


— 
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entreated them not to give themſelves up to a foreign Prince, but to V. R. 307. 

prefer Cato to Fuba, repreſenting to them the diſhonour of ſuch a con- . 

duct, and that, by affording a protection to him and the Senators with 466 Cond 

him, they would provide for their own ſafety in a town ſo well furniſh- = 4 

ed with proviſions and every thing neceſſary to hold out a ſiege. The 

officers replied, they would conſult their troopers, and Cato fat down 

on an eminence waiting their anſwer, Here Rubrius came to him, 
_ complaining of the audaciouſneſs of the three hundred, who had re- 
volted, and raiſed a commotion in the city. Cato ſent him back to 
beſeech them to wait his return. The anſwer of the cavalry added to 

his perplexity. They ſent him word “ that they had no inclination to 

<« ſerve under Juba; nor any apprehenſions of Cæſar when under Cato's 

< command : But that they would not put their truſt in the inhabi- 

c tants of Utica, whom, therefore, he muſt conſent to murder, or ex- 

ce pel the city, if he would make uſe of their aſſiſtance 2. Cato's an- 

ſwer was, that he would conſult with the three hundred.” Upon 

his return into the town, he found that theſe men were come to a re- 

folution of having recourſe to Czſar's mercy, and explained themſelves 

pretty clearly on their defign of delivering up the Senators; and, at 

the ſame time, notice was given him that the cavalry were making off. 

Cato, fearing leſt the three hundred ſhould immediately execute their 

threats, when they ſaw themſelves delivered from the cavalry, called for 

a horſe and rode after them, and by his entreaties, which he accompanied 

with tears, he with much difficulty prevailed upon them to halt one day; 

and, having brought them back, poſted them at the gates of the city, 

and put them in poſſeſſion of the citadel. The three hundred, alarme 

ut this proceeding, aſſembled, and invited Cato to their meeting. The 

Senators were very earneſt to diſſuade him from putting himſelf into 

their hands, but he knew that he had nothing to fear from them. They 

began by making their acknowledgments for the confidence he repoſed 

in them, and gave him the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of their reſpect and of 

their attachment to his perſon; but told him, that they were not Catos, 

and could not attain to his exalted ſentiments.” They added that they had 

come to a reſolution to ſend Deputies to Cæſar to implore his clemien- 

ey; but that the firft and principal object of their ſollicitation ſhould” 

be Cat's fafety, which if they could not obtain, they would fight in 

his defence to the laſt moment of their lives. Cato thanked them for 

their good- will towards him, approved of their deſign of ſubmitting: 
to Cæſar, and adviſed them to loſe no time, but deſired them to make 

no ſolicitation in his. favour. It is proper, faid he, for the van- 

<quiſhed to have recourſe to prayers, and for thoſe who” have con- 


8 We are told by Plutarch, that Juba this maſſaere; | but! that Cam oppoſed it 

dad propoſed, in the beginningof the war, with ſo : much vehemence and indignation, 

dio deſtroy. the city and exterminate the in- that the barbargus project was not carried 
HBabitants, and that Scipis had conſented to into executioo o. 


þ 


emitted 
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. Kr 707- emitted faults to ſuc for pardon. As for me, 1 have been-invineible 
„. during the whole courſe of my life, and even now I am victorious; 


| 406 Conf: and triumph over Cæſar by the ſuperiority. of juſtice and equity. It 


is he that is conquered: This day is he attainted and convicted by 
«undeniable evidence, notwithſtanding what he has ſaid to the con- 
<< trary, of plotting againſt his country Cato, as he came out from 
this conference, was informed, that Cæſar was on his march with the 
greateſt part of his forces to beſiege Utica. Alas! ſays he, he pays us 
a compliment we do not deſerve: He takes us for men. Another 
meſſage was brought him preſently, after from M. OFavius,, who ſent 
to let him know that he was near Mica with two legions, and was 
ready to join him, but it was neceſſary firſt to ſettle who ſhould have 
the command in chief. Cato returned no anſwer to the meſſage, but, 
addreſſing himſelf to his friends, Well, ſays he; ought we to be 
< ſurpriſed that our affairs have not ſucceeded, ſince, when upon the 
e brink of ruin, we are contending for the the vain honour of com- 
e mand.“ His only care now was to haſten the departure of the Ro- 
man Senators before the cavalry retired; and, having ordered all the 
gates of the tomn to be ſhut, except that which led to the port, he ap - 
pointed ſhips and Furniſhed every thing requiſite to thoſe ho were to 
fail. The cavalry, now looking upon Utica as a town of their ene- 
mies, had begun to plunder it; but Cato, interpoſing, wreſted, out of 
the hands of thoſe he met firſt, the ſpoils they were carrying off, and 
the reſt threw away of their own accord what they had ſeized, 
and departed in ſilence, aſhamed of what they done. He then 
called together the citizens of Utica, and recommended it to them 
to act in concert with the three hundred, and ſeek their com- 
mon ſafety together with them. Having done this, he went to the 
port and took leave of the Senators who were about to embark. His 
ſon, however, remained with him, and Statilius, a young man re- 
markable for his hatred to Cæſar. He did not inſiſt upon his ſon's 
departing, but endeavoured to perſuade the other to go with the reſt: 
And, upon his refuſing to do it, he turned to Apallonides and Deme- 
trius, two philoſophers who conſtantly attended him; ©. it is your bu- 
4 ſineſs, ſaid he, to bend that ſtubborn ſpirit, and give it a more uſe-. 
„ ful turn.“ Cato then returned to his affairs, and diſpatched buſi- 
neſs all that night and the greateſt part of the following day. L. Cz- 
ſar, being appointed Deputy for the three hundred, begged of Cato 
that he would aſſiſt him in drawing up the ſpeech for the occaſion; 
and declared, at the ſame time, that he would be alſo mediator for 
him, and would throw himſelf at the Dictator's feet, and embrace his 
knees to obtain his pardon. By no means, replied Cato; were I 
<< diſpoſed to owe my life to Cæſqar, I ſhould: myſelf go to him, but 1 
c will not be beholden to the tyrant for any act of his injuſtice: For 
«© it is unjuſt in him to pretend as a maſter to pardon thoſe over whom 


— 
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* he has no lawful power. But, if you pleaſe, let us conſider what .F. A7 

c it is proper to ſay in behalf of the three hundred.“ They then con- 1 

ferred together on this ſubject, and Cato at parting recommended to 408 Conf. 

him his ſon and the reſt of his friends. Theſe being aſſembled at his 

houſe, among other diſcourſe, he forbad his ſon to take any ſhare in 

the adminiſtration of public affairs; for to act as became him was 

now impoſſible, and to do otherwiſe was diſhonourable.” Towards 

evening he went into the bath, and, there calling to mind S atilius, he 

inquired of Apollonides whether he had ſucceeded with him; “ and is 

ic he gone, ſaid he, without taking leave of us? No, replied the 

« philoſopher; I have difcourſed much with him, but to no purpoſe: 

« He is reſolute, and declares that he will ſtay and follow your ex- 

ce ample,” Cato ſmiled, and anfwered, ** of that we ſhall ſoon judge.“ 

After bathing he ſupped with his friends and the magiſtrates of the 

city. They ſat late at table, and the converfation was lively: The- 

diſcourſe falling upon this maxim of the Stoics, that he wiſe man alone 

is free, and that the vicious are flaves, which Demetrius, who was a Pe- 

ripatetic, undertook to confute from the principles of his ſchool, Cato, 

in anſwer, treated the matter very amply, and with ſo much earneſt- 

neſs and vehemence of voice, that he betrayed himſelf, and confirmed 

the ſuſpicions which his friends had already conceived of his defign to 

kill himſelf. © When he had done ſpeaking, a melancholy ſilence en- 

ſued; and Cato, perceiving it, turned the diſcourſe to the preſent ſitu- 

ation of affairs, expreſſing his concern for thoſe- who had been ob- 

liged to put to ſea, as well as for thoſe who, having determined to 

make their eſcape by land, had a dry and ſandy: deſart to paſs. After 

fupper, the company. being diſmiſſed, he walked for ſome time with 

a few friends, and gave his orders to the officers of the guard; and, 

going into his chamber, he embraced his ſon and his friends with 

more than uſual tenderneſs, which farther confirmed the ſuſpicions of 

the reſolution he had taken. - Then, laying himſelf down on his bed, 

he took up Plato's Dialogue on the Immortality of the Soul. Having 

read for ſome time, he looked up, and, mifling his ſword, which his 

ſon had removed while he was at ſupper, he called a flave and aſked 

who had taken it away; and, receiving no pertinent anſwer, he re- 

famed his reading. Some time after he aſked again for his ſword, - 

and, without ſhewing any impatience, ordered it to be brought to. 

him: But, having read out the book, and finding nobody had brought 

him his ſword, he called for all his ſervants, fell into a rage, and 

ftruck one of them with ſo much violenee on the mouth, that he very 

much hurt his own hand, crying out in a paſſionate manner, ¶ bat? 

do my own ſon and family conſpire to betray me, and deliver me up nated 

and unarmed to the enemy? Immediately his fon. and friends ruſhed into 

the room, and began to lament, and. to beſeech him to change bis re- 

ſolution. Cato, raiſing himſelf, and looking fiercely at them, How - 
| Lb | 1 long 
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Ger long is it, ſaid he, fence 1 have loſt my ſenſes, and fince' my ſou bas become 
is. © my keeger ? Braus and generous ſou, why do you not bind your fathers 
400 Canſ. hands," that, Then CÆsAR comes, be may find me unable to defend 

, Do you imagine, that without a ſword I cannot end my life? 


Cannot I deſtroy myſelf by holding my breath for ſome moments, or by 
ſtrikang my bead againſt the wall! His fon anſwered with his tears, and 
retired. Apollonides and Demetrius remained with him, and to them 
he addreſſed himſelf in the following words: 1s it to watch over me that 
von fit ſilent here? Do you pretend to force a man of my years to live? Or 


can you bring any reaſon to prove, that it is not baſe and unworthy of 


Cato to beg his ſafety of an enemy? Or why do you not perſuage me to 
unlearn what I have been taught, that, rejecting all the opinions I have 
hitherto defended, I may now by CmSAR's means grow wiſer, and be yet 
more obliged to him than for life alone? Not that I have determined any © 


thing concerning myſelf, but I would have it in my power to perform what 1 


all think fit to reſolve upon: And TI ſball not fail to aſk your counſel, when 
T ſhall have occaſion te att up to the principles which your philoſophy teaches. 
Go, tell my ſon that he ſhould not compel bis father to what he cannot per- 
ſuade him. They withdrew, and the ſword was brought by a you 
ſlave : Cato drew it, and, finding the point to be ſharp, New, ſai 
he, I em my own maſter : And, laying it down, he took up his book 
again, which, it is reported, he read twice over. After this he ſlept 
ſo ſoundly, that he was heard to ſnore by thoſe who were near him *. 
About midnight he called two of his freedmen, Cleantbes, his phyſician, 
and Butas, whom he chiefly. employed in the management of his af- 
fairs. The laſt he ſent. to the port, to-ſee whether all the Romans were 
one: To the phyſician he gave his hand to be dreſſed, which was 
ſwelled by the blow he had given his Have. This, being an intimation 
that he intended to live,..gavs. great joy to his family, Butas ſoon re- 
turned and brought word, that they were all gone except Craſſus, who 


had ſtaid upon ſome buſineſs, but was juſt ready to depart, He added, 


that the wind was high and the ſea rough, Theſe words drew a ſigh 


from Cato... He ſent, Butas again to the port to know, whether there 


might not be ſome one, who, in the hurry of the embarkation, had 
forgot ſome neceſſary proviſions, and had been obliged to put back to 
Utica. It was now. break of day, and Cato ſlept yet a little more, till 
Butas returned to tell him, that all was perfectly quiet. He then or- 


dered him to ſhut his door, and he flung himſelf upon his bed, as if 


IR. SES EE ² ²¼0ũ1— 361 r a5 ei 18 8 11 
There are doubtleſs ſeyeral circum- over Plate's Phede, to confirm, himſelf in 
ſtances in this ſtory which have the appear- his deſperate reſolution : For there is not a 
ance of a — It is not probable that paſſage in it to encourage ſelf-murder, and 
a man iir ſuch à heat of paſſion, and taken many againſt it: Indeed the whole:is ſo, and 
up with the thoughts of putting an end to no one, who admires the death. of Socrates, 
his life, would * IE aa 


Ss Wa And it is can ever die like Cato. 
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he meant to finiſh his night's reſt. But, immediately, he took his V. R. 707. 
ſword, and ſtabbed himſelf a little below his cheſt; yet, not being able Ii "gk 5 

to uſe his hand fo well by reaſon of the ſwelling, the blow did not kill 4-6 Conf. < By 

him. It threw him into a convulſion, in which he fell from his bed, — 

and overturned a table near it. The noiſe: gave the alarm, and his {on, 

and the reſt of the family, entered the room, where they found him wel- 

# tering in his blood, and his bowels half out of his body. The furgeon 

< upon examination found that his inteſtines were not cut, and was pre- 

paring to replace them and bind up the wound, when Cato, recovering 


his ſenſes, thruſt the ſurgeon from him, and, tearing out his bowels, im- 


mediately expired. | 


Thus died, according to his admirers, the famous Cato, in the forty- Madl. . 
eighth year of his age. If we conſider his character without preju- 12. 


dice, ſays a celebrated writer, he was certainly a great and worthy 
© man; a friend to truth, virtue, liberty: Yet, falſely meaſuring all 
“ duty by the abſurd rigour of the Stoical rule, he was generally diſap- 
“ pointed of the end which he ſought by it, the happineſs both of his 
public and private life *. In his private conduct, he was ſevere, mo- 
s roſe, inexorable ; baniſhing all the ſofter affections, as natural ene- 
ce mies to juſtice, and as ſuggeſting falſe motives of acting, from favour, 
<< clemency, and compaſſion : In public affairs he was the ſame * ; had 


1 What this Szoical rule was, we are told 
in another place, p. 564. The Stoics 
<« were the Bigors or enthu/iafts in philoſo- 
© phy ; who held none to be truly wiſe and 
v good but themſelves ; placed perfect hap- 
c pineſi in virtue, though Pripe of every other 
good; affirmed all ſins to be equal ; all de- 
te tions from right egually wicked 3 to kill 
« a dunghill-cock, without reaſon, the ſame 
« crime as 10-kill a parent; that a wiſe man 
e could never forgive; newer be moved 
&« anger, favour, or pity; never be deceived; 
never repent ; never change his mind, With 
<< theſe principles, Cato entered into public 
< life.” Theſe, certainly, were never the 
ractical principles of any man; and, if to 
ive a wiſe man, or to be a true S70zc, is to live 
up to them, Cato had no pretenſions to that 
pr conf He was often deceived ; ſome- 
times he changed his mind, was very ſub- 
-je& to envy and anger, and ſometimes was 
moved by favour. There are many exam- 
les of his frailties in the foregoing pages. 
he account of this pretended Pals; by 


which Caro meaſured all duty, is taken 


from the oration of Cicero pro Murena ; in 
which the orator ridicules the Stoics, and ban- 
ters Cato, who was the accuſer. Cato was 


ſo far from acknowledging the rule to be 
GR I oo eo 


his; chat he cried out, What a merry Conſul 
ave have got? Cicero was Conſul when he 
ſpoke this oration. 


* This made bim o3/inate, rather than 


conſtant, moroſe inſtead of being grave, and 
Jour, when he would be moſt /zcere. His 
humour was not only always overcaft, but 
ſometimes broke out upon his beſt friends 
in indecent paſſions : His temper was ra- 
ther /:# than ffeady; for he was as inflex- 
ibly in the wrong as in the right ; he with- 
ſtood compaſſion as reſolutely as bribery, and 
avoided common decency as much as fHattery - 
He would come into the Forum with nothing 
but his under garment on, and that looſe; his 
| boſom and feet bare; and in this condition 
fit upon the bench when he was Prætor, 
and paſs ſentence upon thoſe of the firſt qua- 
lity. Ptolemy, King of Egypt, being at 
Rome, and deſiring to ſpeak with him, he 
ſent word, as he was upon the co/e-/ool, 
that be might come to, him, if he bad any thing 
to ſay to him. See his behaviaur on his re- 
turn from the Cyprian expedition, and after 
his loſing the conſulate, This gives a ſuf- 
ere” of his ſetting too great a value u 
is actions, and being liable to ſomething of 
vain- glory. % OT 
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V. R-707- but one rule of policy, to adbere to what was right, without regard 


to times and circumſtances; or even to a force that could controul him: 


406 Conf. © For, inſtead of managing the power of the Great, ſo as to mitigate 
a te the ill, or extract any good from it, he was urging it always to acts of 


violence by a perpetual defiance; ſo that, with the beſt intentions in 
& the world, be often did 2 harm to the Republic. This was his ge- 
r 


& neral behaviour; yet, from 


ſome particular facts, it appears that his 


e ſtrength of mind was not always impregnable, but had its weak pla- 
ces of pride, ambition, and party-zeal; which, when managed and 
te flattered to a certain point, would betray him ſometimes into mea- 
« ſures contrary to his ordinary rule of right and truth, The laſt act of 


ce his life was 
CC no lo 


« the good ; 


agreeable to his nature and philoſophy : When he could 
nger be what he had been; or when the ills of life overbalanced 
which, by the principles of his ſect, was a juſt cauſe for 


<« dying ; he put an end to his life with a ſpirit and reſolution which 
would make one imagine that he was glad to have found an occaſion 


<« of dying in his proper character. 


On the whole, his life was rather 


« admirable than amiable; fit to be praiſed rather than imitated v. 


mr 1 Nothing is right that is not ſo, taking in 
the conſideration of all circumſtances of 

time, ks and perſons. . But, beſides, did 
| Cato make right the rule of his condue, 


tyhen he oppoſed ſalutary laws, becaufe pro—- 


paſted by Ca ſar; when, in puniſhing Cara - 
nes accomplices, he extended, againſt the 
Fundamental laws of the ſtate, the preroga- 


tive of the Senate; and when he refuſed to be 


Allow Cz/ar what had been granted him by 
a lawof the people, and adecree of the Se- 
nate. Have we 8 a riotous Ma- 
| 1 violating the ptivilege of the tri- 
uneſhip in the perſon of one of his col - 
Tegues, and, from perſonal hatred to Cæſar, 
approving of bribery and corruption at the 
elections for magiftracy ? See Vol. III. 5. 
3 2 f 25 ſaid, in'andther place, p. 564, that 
after a. perpetual courſe of diſappoint- 
ments and repulfes, finding himſelf anable 
to purſue his dd way any farther ; inſtead 
of taking a new one, he was driven by bis 
«© 4bilo/aphy to put an end to his life.“ We 
have ſeen above, a King of Cyprus, a friend 
and ally of the Roman people, accuſed of no 
Practices, nor ſuſpected of any deligns a- 
8 — the Republic, pet deprived of his 
Kingdom ande Dy an iniquitous law pre- 
erred by P. Chodius; and that our S/oic 
Philoſopher Cato took upon him to execute 


this unparalleled act of injuſtice, and valued * 


LZ. Ceſar, 


himſelf un be h, Cyprian expedition. : 


Ptolemy, unable to reſiſt the Roman power, 
and too proud to take up with à private ſta- 
e he — — res ſo long, was on; 
ven is royal philoſophy to put an end to 
his 115 by poiſon. In" a i? the Stole phi- 
loſophy of Cato preferable to the royal Philo- 
Tophy of the Cyprian Monarch? What can. 
alleged to excuſe the aue, which does 
not equally excuſe the other? Prolemy, I 
ſhould imagine, was driven to that extremity 
by injuries much more evidently unjuſt and: 
more affecting than were thoſe which Ca 
complained of. But we are told by Ci- 
cero, that it was becoming and proper in- 


Cato to die in this way; and that other- 
wiſe he would not have kept up the deco-- 


rum of life, which conſiſts in maintaining a 


certain likeneſs in all our actions, a certain 
equality of behaviour: And this, he adds, 


is grounded upon univerſal and particular 
nature. The difference of particular na- 
ture, ſays he, which forms the ſeveral 


characters of men, is of that force, that 


„one ſometimes. ought to kill himſelf, 
e and yet another in the ſame circumſtances 
, gught not; for was not Cat's caſe the 
e Very ſatne With that of thoſe who furren- 
dered themſelves. to Cæſar in Africa? 
And yet, perhaps, it would have been 
1 e in them to have killed them- 
er felves, becauſe their manners were gen- 
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L. Ceſar, to procure ſome advantages by Cato 's death, aſſembled the I. R, zer. 
people, and in an harangue exhorted them to throw themſelves upon fi 


2 clemency, from which they had the greateſt reaſon to hope 40 Conf. 
e beſt. | a 


- 


| + Ca/ar from Thaꝑſus had marched to Uſceta, where Scipio had laid up a Hit de 
great ſtore of corn and ammunition, and which immediately ſurren- Fell. Alrie. 

dered: He entered alſo Aurumetum without oppoſition, where he found 

9, Ligarius and C. Conſidius, the fon, whom he pardoned. In his way 

to Utica, he was met by L. Cæſar, who threw himſelf at his feet, and 

begged for nothing more than that he would grant him his life. He 

obtained this favour, and it was extended likewiſe to Cæcina, C. Ateins, 

P. Airius, L. Cella, father and ſon; M. Eppins, M. Aguinius, to Cato's 

ſon, and the children of Damaſippus. Being informed of Cato's death, Plut. in Cat. 

Cæſar is reported to have broke out into this exclamation: O Cato! I 

envy thee the glory of thy death, fince thou baſt envied me that of ſaving thy 

life. On his entering the town, he ſummoned an aſſembly of the peo- 

ple, and thanked them for the affection they had ſhewn to his cauſe. 

At the ſame time he cenſured ſeverely and enlarged. upon the crime of 

the three hundred merchants, who had furniſhed Scipio and Varus with 

money; but concluded with telling them, that they might ſhew them- 

{elves without fear, as he was determined to grant them their lives, and 

content himſelf with expabiog their effects to ſale; and that he would 

ſve e when their goods were to be fold, and allow them the 
berty of redeeming. them upon payment of a certain fine, The three 

hundred who had ſerved his enemies with zeal, and dreaded Czſars re- 

ſentment, were very well pleaſed with theſe conditions, and begged that 

he would impoſe a certain ſum in groſs upon them all: And he accord- 

« ler and eber; But, a5 nature had given and, though they had not gift enough to 

« Cato an incredible bravery, and he had follow his counſel, he ſhould, however, 

*< confirmed this by a perpetual conſtancy, have done himfelf what he exhorted others 

and had always remained immoveable in to do. He might certainly have done 

«© what he had once reſolved and underta- ſervice to his party in Spain: And, after 

ken, it became him rather to die than ſee Cæſar's death, a great field of action would 

«« the face of the tyrant.” But is not this have opened to him. $5 SEES 

a juſtification of the ſame deſperate beha- Some authors have imputed Caro's death 
viour th every wrong- ohſtinate, to his hatred to Cz/ar : And indeed no per- 

and perverſe man ? ſons in the world were more contrary in 

ublic good, in his own ſenſe of it, their humours and. manners. The oppo- 

15 of Cato, I ſhould think, to remain ſition of temper between two perſons en- 

in life, and purſue the ruin of the tyrant. ' In gaged in the {ame place, about the ſame af- 

his ſpeech to the three hundred, after the 1 5 — very naturally gives riſe to enmity ; 

battle of Thap/vs, did he not tell. them, and this, in the preſent caſe, was increaſed 

« that, if they continued firm againſt Cefar, by family injuries, Ce/ar's intimacy with 
wI woul e avoid his . Serwilia, Cato's ſiſter, was once the talk of 

and that Rome ha fallen lower, an all Rome. Cato accordingly ſeems to have 


68 
„ 
* 


3 

e- 
* merged from yet greater dangers.” This oppoſed Cæſar furiouſly in every thing, 
was as true in regard to him as to them; 1 t or wrong: And there is no abſurdity 
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2 ingly amerced chem in two hundred millions of ſeſterces , to be paid to 


Hint de habitants, who were diſſaffected towards him *, could not be prevailed 


elty, and had ordered the beaſts to be killed which the Conqueror had 
deſtined for his neh Rome: And Afranius and Fauſtus were taken. 
in their flight to his enemies in Spain. But ſince.Cz/ar had laid it down. 
to himſelf as a general law, not to put any citizen to death in cold blood, 
4} [42:34 "v3 K-08 ; 7 $3.4 I nh 5 44 M4 ; 2 95 e * _ 
in ſuppoſing that the laſtiact of his life was circumſtances of facts, which, certainly, no, 
directed by that principle, which fo power- memoirs, how partial ſoever, could have: 
fully influenced him in other parts of his tranſmitted to him 
conduct. I do not ſay but that Cato died in And they had very good reaſon, if, 
character, but I think that his death is far as Hirtius tells us, before he ſet out againſt. 
from refleQing any luſtre on his lifſe. Caſar, he had raiſed a mighty pile of wood, 
1 Appia writes, that Caſar put to death in the market: place, and declared a reſolu- 
all he could find of the three hundred who tion, in caſe he did not conquer, to maſſacre 
had formed 'Cate's Senate. This author all the citizens, and deftroy their bodies and 
muſt have invented a number of facts and effects in one general 3 , 
d a _-t 


af! Ry 24 
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» 5 . * a : 4] | 
it is not-probable that he made an exception to this rule in the caſe of oY oe | | If 
_ theſe two and his relation L. Cæſar. Cicero beſtows this encomium on 54 v4 
his clemency, that the citizens which the Republic loſt were carried 40% C-uſ. *%* 
«© off by the common. chance of war, and not through any reſentment 45 


© of the conqueror?”. To Pompeia, the wife of Fauſtus, and her 1 
children, he not only granted a pardon, but permitted them the free 
enjoy ment of all their effects. Nor had Scipio better ſucceſs in his | 3 
flight: He had got together twelve gallies, with a deſign to make for "x 
the coaſt of Spain, but was obliged by ſtreſs of weather to put in at #| 
Hippo, where Sitius's fleet chanced to be at that time. Scipio's veſſels plorus, ir. 5 
were moſt of them ſunk; and, when he ſaw that there was no hopes of 2. 
eſcaping, he ſtabbed himſelf, and in his laſt moments behaved with 
magnanimity; for when one of Sitius's ſoldiers, who had boarded his 
ſhip, enquired what was become of the General? He anſwered him- 
ſelf, therGeneral is af. l ro. e t 
From Utica Cæſan marched to Zama, where he expoſed to ſale the 
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goods of King Juba, confiſcated the eſtates of the Raman citizens ſettled b Il | 
there, who had joined in the war againſt. him, and converted the king- Sf 
dom into a Roman province. Sitius, who had done him ſuch ſignal 1 
ſer vice, was put in poſſeſſion of Cirta, formerly the royal city of Ma- 1 
ſiniſſa and of Spbax; and which, from the name of its new inhabitants, 1 
was afterwards called the colony of the Sitians. © When he returned to 6 17 
Utica, he, in the like manner, confiſcated and fold: the effects of all 1 
who had the rank of Centurions under Petreivs and Juba; and he ſined 1 
the ſeveral towns that had ſerved his enemies in proportion to their | | | 1 
revenue, but ſuffered none to be plundered by his ſoldiers. The only FT 4 
diſtinction he made between the Romans who readily ſubmitted after = , 
the battle of Phanſalia, and thoſe whoſe obſtinacy forced him to con- 1 
quer them a ſecond time in Africa, was, that the firſt were immedi- 1 
ately reſtored to all their former privileges, and the laſt remained in LY 
exile till after the Spaniſb war, when he granted a general pardon. Dia 7 
tells us, that he gave the ſame inſtance of his moderation after the bat 5 9 
tle of Thapſus, which had done him ſo much honour after that of Phar- 5 LY: 
ſalia, in burning all the papers of Scipia without reading them. Sal- : 7 
luſt, the hiſtorian, was left to govern the new Roman. province of Nu- —_— | 
midia, where he amaſſed great wealth, which enabled him, on his return * 
to Rome, to purchaſe the famous Salluſtian gardens in the city, with ſe- | . 4. 
veral villa's in the country, in which he ſpent thie remainder of his life, + jd 
in a learned and ſplendid retreat from all public. buſinęſs . | 4 
* Quos'"amiſimus cives, eos martis vis improper! to ſubjoin a few particulars con- | 1 1 
perculit, non ira victoriæ. Cicero pro Mar- cerning him. It pews by all his writings, 5 i 
cello. oo (bet 2àð3 well as by the'favonr fhewh Kim by C - | + of 
q As this is the laſt time we ſhall have /a#, that he was of the popular party. In pq, Cat. 14 | 
occaſion to mention Salut, it may not be his early youth, as he tells us himſelf, he 4 
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CHAP. IX. 
Cæſar returns io Rome; the honours decreed bim: His four triumphs bis 
ee civil adminiſtration and clemency. 0 
Y.R. 7079. FYZS AR left Utica on the 13th of June, having put an end to a 
ger” ne war of great importance, and attended with extreme difficulty, in 
406 Con. little more than five months. He took his way by Sardinia, from 
TR whence he ſent part of his fleet and legions into Spain, under the cine- 
Bell. Afrie. mand of C. Didius, his Admiral, and his Lieutenants Q. Fabius, and 2. 
Padius, with orders to obſerve the motions of the ſons of Pompey. 
After a ſhort ſtay in that iſland, he put to ſea on the 2975; but, meet - 
ing with foul weather in his paſſage, he did not get to Nome before the 
end of Fuly. * „ | 


Dio, I. xliii. The uncertain event of the African war had kept the Senate under 
ſome reſerve ; but they now began to puſh their flattery beyond all 
bounds of decency, and decreed more extravagant honours to Cæſar than 
were ever given before to any mortal. It was decreed, that there ſhould 
be feaſts and rejoicings for forty days, to celebrate his late victory; 


as carried away by ambition, and fought teſtimony of Dio is ſupported by the autho - 
preſerment. At what time he was made rity of an old grammarian, and of the au- 
Quzftor is uncertain; but he was Tribune thor of the abovementioned invective, who 
of the people in 701, when Pompey was fole tell us, that, on his return to Rome, he divi- 
C and at firſt acted vigoromſly againſt ded his ſpoils with Cæſar, who ſereened 
Mile, though he afterwards became more him from all proſecution. The riches; he 
Aſcon. in tractable. In 703, he was turned out of had acquired enabled him to paſs. the re- 
Cic. Mil. the Senate by the Ariſtocratic Cenſor Ap mainder of his days in a learned retreat; 
ni, for his immoral Kfe, and notorious and it was then that he wrote the hiſtory of 
debauchary; and, if we believe the aneny - 2he conßſpiracy of Cataline, of the ewar againft 
m—-u author of an * Waal him, * | Jugurtha, of the attempts Lepidus, and the 
left Rome to join Cæſar. As ſoon as the war againſt Sertorius in Spain; which laſt 
civil war broke out, he wrote an epiſile to hiftory he cartied backwards twelve years to 
Cſar, upon the regulation of the Common- the commencement of the Social or Mar/ic 
; where he vents his ſplern againſt war. In regard to the private life and cha- 
Pompey and the faction of the Nobles, and rafter of this hiſtorian, it muſt be remarked, 
was, in the year 704, named Quæſtor a ſe- that, as he had reviled the vices of the Nobi- 
cond time, and thus recovered his feat in the lity with great vehemence, and had thereby 
Senate. He ſeems to have written his ſe- created to himſelf many enemies, injurious 
cond epiſtle to Cæſar in the year 706, while 3 thrown out againſt him. 
the Dictator was yet in the who cauſed We are informed by Surtonius, that Leneus, 
him to e 42 15 Au. a freedman 3 ps — pe 
year. Cæſar then en him in tive againft him, becauſe, ing of hi 
Mia war, and recompenſed his ſervices patron Pompey, he had ſaid, that, with a 
with the grant of the government of the modeft exterior, he had a ſhameleſs foul : Oris 
© Dio, 1. xlii. Province, In this government he is accuſed ęrobi, animo inverecunda fuifſe.  Euſehias in 
| by Di of having exerciſed the moſt flagrant Thron. ſays, he died in the year 718, four 
| e 3 and Ce/ar, it is ſaid by this au- years before the rupture between Autam and 
or, gave him expreſs orders to plunder the Od a⁰ν,Hlt BODE ED 5 
people, rather than to protect them. This 
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chat, when he triumphed, his chariot ſhould be drawn by four white V. R. 707. 
horſes, as thoſe of Jupiter and of the Sun; and that, befides the or- + 
dinary number of Lictors belonging to his offices, he ſhould be pre- 406 Con. 
ceded by all thoſe of his former dictatorſhips. He was created Dictator 
for ten years, and Inſpector of Morals for three; his ſtatue was placed 
in the Capitol oppoſite to that of Jupiter, with the globe of the earth 
under his feet, and with this inſcription, To Cæſar the Demi. god. 
Exer fince the commencement of the civil war, he had found no Suct. 37. 
leifure for celebrating the triumphs, which he had fo juſtly deſerved. 
He thought therefore the pretent time the moſt convenient for this 
purpoſe ; and, in one month, he enjoyed four triumphs, which were 
conducted with a magnificence anſwerable to the wealth of the empire 
he was maſter of. His firſt triumph was over the Gauls; the next over 
Ptolemy and Egypt; the third over Pharnaces and Pontus; and the fourth 
over King Juba. We are told that the apparatus of each of theſe tri- 
umphs {by which is meant probably the pedeftals and frames for the 
ſtatues, pictures, and other repreſentations) was different; that citron- 
wood was made uſe of in the firſt, tortoiſe-ſhell'in the ſecond, acantbus in 
the third, and ivory in the fourth. In that over the Gauls, which was 
the moſt ſplendid of the four, were carried the Rhine and the Rhone, 
and the captive ocean repreſented in gold. Dio adds a moſt improbable. 
circumftance, that a multitude of priſoners preceded his chariot, among 
whom was diftinguifhed Vercingetorix, the unfortunate Chief of confe- 
derate Gaul, who had been reſerved upwards. of fix years, to grace his 
Conqueror's march to the Capitol, and was afterwards thrown into a 
dungeon, and put to death with other captives. "But Cæſar never 
acted with this barbarity againſt his enemies, when in the actual pur- 
ſuit of conqueſt ; and much leſs would he now be guilty ef it towards 
a nation from which he had nar received ſo many ſignal proofs of 
their attachment to his cauſe and perſon. "he axle-tree of the tri- 
umphal chariot broke in the way, and he did not arrive at the Capitol 
till night, which he aſcended by the light of luſtres and flambeaux, 
carried by forty elephants ranged on the right and left : And the Greek 
hiſtorian, juſt now mentioned, tells us, that, notwithſtanding the di- 
vine honours decreed him, he, in a very humble and ſupplicating poſ- 
ture, and upon his knees, climbed up the ſteps of the Capitol. In the 
triumph over Egypt was repreſented the river Nile, and the Pharas on 
fire; and the death of Achillas and Pothinus in two different pictures. 
Dio ſays that Ar/inoe, - Cleopatra's ſiſter, appeared there as a captive, and 
was after wards ſet at liberty. This circumſtance, however, is to be 
found in no other author, and Hirtius has informed us, that Cæſar ba- 
niſhed her the kingdom of Zzypt before he left Alexandria. The tri- 
umph over Phurnaces had nothing more remarkable than the inferip- 
tion, Veni, vidi, vici, engraved in capitals on a tablet. In the fourth 
marched Juba's ſon, a child; who afterwards gained great reputation 
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V. R. ue edges weden, to the kingdom of Mauritania. 5 
Bel, Chry' piau ſays, that the money carried in theſe proceſſions as the fruits of his 
e victories, amdunted to ſixty- five thouſand talents; beſides two thou - 
ee fand-Gight hundred and/twenty-two crowns of gold, weighing together 
x 3496359, twenty thouſand four hundred and fourteen Roman pounds. 0 


Svet'm © © Theſe triumphs: wete followed by rewards to his ſoldiers, and argeſſes . 


Cel. 38. tothe oitizens : To the firſt, beſides land and ſettlements according to 
their ſervices, he gave each veteran twenty thouſand ſeſterces, double 
1611. : Ofithar ſum to every Centurion, and four times as much to the Tri- 
: bunes. : One hundred and fifty thouſand citizens received from his bounty 
Above 3 l. each ten buſhels of corn, ten pounds of oil, and four hundred ſeſterces 
in money; and, at the fame time, the whole body of the RT os was 
treated wich the ateſt profuſion at twenty-two thouſand tables | 
in the ſtreets. "Fouthele iexpences Guſar further added public Pede. 
cles of all ſorts. For tlie Cirtenſiun games, the Circus wasenlarged on 
eich ſide, and a canal fank round ät: And ſeveral young men of the 
greateſt families ran the races in chariots drawn, ſome by four, ſome by 
two horſes, and ſoma / on a ſingle hotſe. The Trojan game was acted by 
two companies of leſſer and larger boys, children of che nobility, >The 
hunting of wild beaſts was repreſented for five days together; and at 
Iaſt a battle; was fought by five hundred foot, twenty elephants, and 
thirty horſe on each ſide ; to make room for which the ey were taken 
away, and in their room two camps pitched oppoſite to one another. 
Wreſtlers too performed for three days together in a Hladium provided 
for the purpoſe in the field; of Mars. A lake was ſunk: in the leſſer 
Cegeta, in whinhithe-people \ were entertained with the repreſentation of 
| and:Fyriangallies of two, three, and four benches of odrs, 
and' a ſea-fight, He alſo dedicated this year his temple to em wrt 
86 ry Hil QI i Sons $1031; 1 þ >} Ja (2338 I 1 34 31 
r Appian relates, that in theſe triumphs ed 855 1 8 — 5 pang were e 23 


pe U the\ tener ſatyrs on him, Suaetonius tells us, thut 
ee en 0! 4 0 e amy they now: re hronched their General with 
Pore, .of all  debaychery,/and revived the 5 
who had loſt { their] wy ai * . he had formerly lain under durin 
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except Scipua, for, example, at the Court "Nicomedes, King of ng ki ſay: 
falli s n ths his an ee and, of Cato 7 7 a ſuſpicion Which gave him : reat ere 
5 Out his preg \ 15, — —— but which, he could never get * 0 
e ted 1 apo 26 withſtanding his oath to the contrary, Sgr. 
Rena, . wounds, of is.Ce/; xlix.. 575 Pliny. ſays that, diſſatiſ- 
8 COuntry, 2 4 of | Misfar- fied; with, $ beſtowed. on them, 
tunes of us fell di | they Feproaghed him with the bad food. they 
in his eighth Bbili had lix , eee El in B. 
concern 1 90 lar And Dio writes that they pl told him with 
ks 1 0 2 o one voice, eee the honeſt part 69 75 
hap! 11 5 * gning Wal urped power) you; will 22 
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| trix; opened his new Forum; and celebrated the funeral obſequies of Y-R. 707. 
his daughter Julia, Pompey's wife. 5 Bef. Chr. 


Chap. IX. 


pleaſe the populace, debaſed themſelves ſo far as to enter the liſts of 


gladiators. Furius Leptimus, a man of a prætorian family, and Q. Calpe- Suet. in 
nus, who had been a Senator, fought a prize in the Forum. Decimus Cæſ. 39. 


Laberius, a Roman Knight, acted a mimic piece of his own com 
tion, in compliance with Cæſar's will; and, being immediately preſented 
with five hundred thouſand ſeſterces and a gold ri 
ſtage, through the orcheſtra, into the ſeats aſſigned for the equeſtrian 
Or der. ; | : ' | : 


When theſe feſtivals and rejoici Fo nds: over, Cæſar turned his at- Suet. in 
the adminiſtration of juſtice. He C. 4 


tention towards matters of ſtate and | 
filled up the yacancies in the Senate, advanced ſeveral Commoners to 


the dignity of Patricians, and enlarged the number of Prætors, Xdiles, 


Quæſtors, and inferior. magiſtrates, reſtoring ſuch as had been diſgraced | 
by the Cenſors, or condemned for bribery in elections. He admitted 


to the offices of the Republic the ſons of thoſe who had been pro- 
| ſcribed by Syila. He introduced Gauls and other foreigners, who had 
enriched themſelves in his ſervice, into the Senate; and, on this ac- 
count, he has been greatly cenſured *. Dia and Macrobins tell us, that 
he increaſed the number of Senators to nine hundred; whereas the Houſe 
formerly did not conſiſt of above ſix hundred: And ſuch an augme 


tation, we may obſerve, is greatly recommended'in a letter to Ceſar, at- 
tributed to Salluſt, the hiſtorian, concerning the regulation of the State. 
But we have no mention of this matter in any of Ciceros letters, or in any 
authentic writing; nor of the augmentation of magiſtrates mentioned 


by. Suetonivs : I ough the increaſe of the Senate, if true, implied that 
of the magiſtrates, 


Many Roman Knights, to make their court to the Dictator, and 456 d nf. 


ring, he went from the 40361. 


that there might be Quæſtors enough to fill up the 


:* Laberius, to get to his place, was ob- 
iged to paſs over the benches of the Sena- 


s; and Cicero, as he came by him, ſaid to 


him, I would make room for you on our benches, 
if eve were not already too much crouded : 
meaning to ridicule Laberiut, and at the ſame 


time to'refle& on the number of new Sena- 


tors. 2 Poet made him this ſmart an- 
ſwer: Fou furpriſe me ; for you cuere wont to 
fit tn taus flooll at once; a proverbial expre(- 


the Knights were greatly dif to ſee 
one of their body upon the ſtage, and that 
Laberius had conſented to appear there a- 
| * will. We are told, that, to make 


Knits ere gre It appears that 


e amends, and to ſhew a ſpirit more 
ſuitable to his rank, he inſerted ſome lines, 
which gave offence to Caſar, ind eng 
him to award * prize to Publius Syrus, La- 


Berius's competitor: Romans, whe hay lofi 
our liberty. He, aube is feared by many, * 
_— to fear, Neceſſe eff multos timeat, quem 
multi timent. Macrob. Sat. xi. 3. 


© Fueromut c. Ixxx. ſays that, on this oc 


caſion, the following advertiſement was ſtuck 


up in different parts of the city: Banu 


faFum, Ne gas enatori ws curiam mon- 
firare velit : „bis is' f | 
«« perſons are defired' not t6 ſhew any of the 
«« new Senators the wiy to the Senate-h 


And, according to Macrobiut, the great in- 


creaſe-of Senators vecaſioned 4 joke of Ci- 
cero; who, being applied to by one of bis 
d get his ſon-in-law 


friends for bis i | 


made a. Senator in one of Se municip: 


e See is 
e eafyt At Pipe 1118 mort Gifficute,""" | 
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194 Tie Roman Hiſtory. Book X. 
gy 707: annual vacancies of the Senate without any particular creation of Sena- 
15 tors. We are told, that from this time there were 14 Prætors, and 40 
e ee 1 een den 
he choice of the magiſtrates he fo divided with the people, that, 
Cl 41. excepting only the competitors for the conſulfhip, they choſe one half 
of them, and he the other half: And his way was to recommend ſuch 
as he had pitched upon, by billets diſperſed through the ſeveral tribes to 
this effect: Cæſar, the Dietator, to ſuch a tribe : I recommend to you ſuch and 
fach perſons, that, by the favour of your votes, they muy attain to the re- 
ſpellive honours they ſue for. We do not, however, find any diviſion 
of magiſtracies between Czfar and the people in Cicero's letters: It ap- 
pears; on the contrary, that the Conſuls, Prætors, Ediles, Fribunes 
and Quæſtors were all elected according to the uſual forme. 
Dio l. 43. He reſtrained the trial of cauſes to two ranks of ** thoſe of the 
duet. in Equeſtrian: and Senatorian orders, laying aſide the Commiſſioners of 
Cf A. the Treaſury, who had before made à third claſe. 
14. In the quality of Maſter of Manners, he ſurveyed the people, but 
not in the uſual method or place. He made the cenſus in the ſeveral 
ſttreets by thoſe called Domini inſularum; and he reduced the number of 
thoſe who received eorn from the public, from three hundred and twen- 
ty thoufand to one hundred and fifty thouſand. And, to prevent all 
riots for the future upon account of the ſurvey, he ordered, that, every 
year, a choice ſhould be made by lot, by the Prætor, in the room of 
| fuch as died, out of thoſe who had not been enrolled for the receipt 
1d. 4. of corn. He reduced the number of the poor citizens, by ſending 
fourſcore thouſand into colonies beyond ſeas. He enacted, that no free- 
man of the city above twenty, and under forty; ſhould be allowed ta 
abſent himſelf three years together from Mah; that no Senator's ſon 
ſhould go into foreign parts, unleſs in the retinue of ſome Governor; 
and that thoſe who had paſture ground ſhould have no leſs than a third 
part of their ſhepherds free born. He made all ſuch as practiſed phyſie 
in Rome, and all maſters of liberal arts, free of the city, in order to fix 
them in it, and invite others to the place. To many, who had: ſhewed 
themſelves zealous in his cauſe, he communicated the like favour: And 
we have a proof from one of Ciceros letters, that, in beſtowing this 


4 


l. 5 B he acted with diſcretion. For, having found that ſome of 
oy vi. his friends had abuſed his confidence by expoſing this privitege-to ſale, 


he made a general revocation of ſuch grants, and examined anew” the 
Dio, I. 43- grounds upon which they had been given. He) encouraged marriages 
=] the ſame time, and decreed rewards to thoſe who had a numerous 

Suet. in. He diſappointed the expectation of many in his regulation concerning 
Czl. 42. debts. Seycral of his followers were in hopes that theſe would be whol- 
ly cancelled y a thing, as we have ſeen, that was frequently moved for; 
but he ordered that the debtors ſhould fatisfy their creditors, * 
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only what intereſt had been paid ſince the commencement of the . *. . R 
war, by virtue of which order, Suetouins ſays, a fourth part of the 
debt was loſt. | 

. He aboliſhed all companies of artificers but ſuch as were of ancient 
eſtabliſhment : For the corporations of later inſtitution had been chief- Ct = 
ly erected by turbulent magiſtrates, ſuch as Clodius, with a view to 
have in the city ſo many companies to dpd or regiments to fight, 
for them. 

Luxury being carried to great exceſs i in dreſs, furniture, build- 
ing, cating, and ſepulchral monuments, he revived the ſumptuary 
laws, and was very deſirous to carry them into execution. He laid 
duties on the importation of foreigncommodities; and the uſe of coaches, 
Jewels, and ſcarlet cloth was allowed only to certain perſons. We are 
told that he appointed Commiſſioners to inſpect the markets, and ſeize 
upon all the victuals which were expoſed to ſale contrary to law; and 
that he ſent officers into private houſes, to take off the tables the pro- 
hibited rarities, when he heard of any prevarications in this parti- 
cular. All this Ferre, however, was to no PWrpvie « Lau, ſtill con- Ad As. 
tinued to prevail. ii. 7. 

He was indefvigable and. very ſtrict in the amian of juſtice *. 
He inforced.. the. Jaws againſt. crimes by more ſevere puniſhmencs : 
And, becauſe the rich were eaſily induced to tranſgreſs, by reaſon. of uct. 8 
their being only puniſhed with baniſhment, he ſtripped parricides or Cl. 43. 
murderers of their whole eſtates, and other offenders of one half. He 
turned ſuch as were convicted of bribery, out of the Senate; and he 
diſſolved the marriage of a Senator of prætorian rank, who had mars 
ried a woman two days after her divorce from a former huſband, 
though there was no ſuſpicion of 7 amen unlawful Tommerce he: 
twin them. | 

One of 'the moſt conſiderable as well as: Mott ulful of. his lt was, Dis 43: 
that no Pretor ſhould bold any province more than one year,. or a Conſul Phil. i. f. 
more than two, This was a regulation that had been often wiſhed for, 
as Cicero ſays, in the beſt times; and what one of the2ableſt Dicta- 
tors of the old Republic had declared to be its chief ſecurity, not 10 
fuſfer great and arbitrary commands 10 be-of long duration; but 10 limit 
them at leaſt in time, if it was not convenient io limit them in - power *. 
Cæſar knew by experience that the prolongation of theſe extraordinary 
commands, and the habit of ruling kingdoms, was the readieſt way 
not only to inſpire contempt of the laws, but to give a man the power 
to ſubvert them. He ſecured by this law his own n and power 
eren the attempts of all future W and, after him, it Was the 
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8 2 R. 807 moſt proper t. liberti of. the State, by preventing had | 
| . EL] 75 eee rf + e 
et It was at this time alſo, 55 he ſet himſelf to reform the calendar; a 
— A of general benefit to mankind. The Roman year, from the old 
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_ fuſion, in the year 707, proceeded from the omi 250 0 che intercalary 

months during fix ſucceſſive years. Cæſar reſolved to put an end to 
= _:, - diforder for the future, as well as for the preſents by aboliſhing the 
1 5 ſource' of it, the uſt of ifitercalat ons; and, inſtead o the lunar, to-.eſtan | 
|| bliſh, the /alar. Year, -adulted. zo the exact meaſure of the ſun's revolu- 
| tion in the æudiac: 8 period of time in which it returns to the 
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v. R. 707 The Dictator Aiſtinguiſbed himſelf alſo, during his ſtay at Rome, 
Be. Chr. by the greateſt acts of clemeney and generoſity to his moſt avowed ene- 


4 
406 


mies. M. Marcellus, who, when Conſul, began the attack upon Cæ- 


, and proſecuted it for three years by his relations, whom he got 
ſucceſſively into the firſt dignity of the State, retired, after the battle 
of Pbarſalia, to Mitylene, where he lived in caſe without making any 
adyances to Cæſar, and it was with difficulty he conſented that his 


friends ſhould ſue for his pardon. 


In an aſſembly of the Senate, Piſa, 


Czfar's father- in V, undertook to broach the affair, and immediate- 
ly C. Marcellus, brother to Marcus, threw himſelf at Cz/ar's feet; up- 
on which the whole Senate, riſing from their ſeats, ſeconded the re- 
queſt. Cæſar complained of the moroſeneſs of Marcellus, and made a 
parallel of his behaviour with that of others towards him, and parti- 
cularly with that of S. Sulpicius, his ' collegue in the conſulate; but 


17 


preſently declared, contrary to al 


their expectations, that, whatever 


offence he had received from the man, he could refuſe nothing to the 
interceſſion of the Senate, though he knew that he had many enemies 


Vho had deſigns upon his life. And it was upon this occaſion that 


Cicero delivered that ingenious and eloquent panegyric on Caæſar, in 
which he juſtifies the Dictator's conduct in the civil; war, and profeſſes 
a perſonal affection for him, and zeal for the preſervation of his life, 
inſomuch that he declares himſelf ready to put himſelf between a point- 
ed dagger and his kody ©, Marcellus, however, did not live to enjoy 


< ſoon, as he by pots, ALA #19 join 
< you over a plate of muſtooms."” Was 


it not a great grievance that'Cz/ar ſhould 
grant favours, without the privacy of the Se- 
nate, to men ſo inſignificant that Cicero had 


* - #2» 


never heard of them? 
d The whole hiſtory of this tranſaction is 
related by Cicer, in a Jeter to Shit, Ey 


' Fam. iv. 4. Melm. ix. 17. 


©'« Now proceed 1 io 


Guthrie | 11% 1 ous heavy charge 
Vol. i. p. % and gloomy ſuſpicions (foys Grers wo 
167—171. * Cæſar, in hi ſpeech for Marcellus) all 


167. 


Middl. p. „ which ought to be guarded againſt not 


1 


a more by, you than by every Raman, 
« eſpecially by us whom you have pre- 
«'{erved: And, though F. by they are 
«« oroundleſs, yet never ſhall I endeavour, 
7 by my expreſſions. to extenuate them; 
for your ciſcumſpection is our fafety; and, 
« were I toerr on any extreme, it ſhould be 
< that of too much caution, rather than 100 
« little prudence, But wh bf 

„ madman ? Is he of your friends? WBO 
« can be more ſo than t &y whom, contra-. 
* xy to their own expects 


* 


But who' can be ſuch a 


PR” Na N 
ns, you brought, * 
r 


* * 5 
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te from ruin! Is he of thoſe who followed 
« you to the field? Where is the wretch ſo 
« frantic, 'as not to prefer, even to his own 
cc life, the life of the man, under whoſe. 
« command he has riſen to all that ambition 
cc could wiſh ! But, if your friends enter in- 
© ta no conſpiracy, may not your foes 7 
% Where are theſe to be found! For all, 
<« who formerly were ſo, either owed their 


* death to their own. fubbornne/s, or their 


<< life to your mercy. Thus no man who ever, 
& was your foe is now alive, or, if alive, 
< he is now your determined friend,  _ 

Vet, as the mind of man is ſo dark and 
«ſo im enetrable, we ought to increaſe, 
« your diſtruſt, and, at the ſame time, your, 
wh Bene For, ſhew me the man 
* ſo new to the affairs of life, ſuch a novice 
e in this State, ſo unheeding either his own, 
* or the common ſafety, as not to be ſen- 


« fible, that in your preſervation his own 


* the life of every Roman? For my Paſt. 
„When 1 meditate night and day on the 


« is included, and pon your life depends 
.0 


© ment 


%. 
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the benefit of his pardon, He had left Mi/ylene in the beginning of 
the following year, and was come as far as Piræus on his way towards 


199 
V. R. 70%. 
Gr. 


«ment of health, and the frailty to which * having completed, that you have not yet 
<4, nature is ſubjected; I tremble, I grieve, laid the foundations of thoſe great deſigns 
te that this State, which ought to be eter- © you-meditate. Thus you limit. your life, 
* nal, ſhould exiſt in the breath of one mor- not by the good of your country, but the 
* tal. Bat if, with human accidents and © intentions of your equity: Yet even that 
doubtful events depending on the natural * is not enough for the purpoſes of glory; 
ce conſtitution, treaſon and vulainy ſhall o- which, wiſe as you are, you muſt own to 
<< operate, to me it appears, that a Cd, be the ruling paſſion of your ſoul, 
« were he willing, muſt be unable to ſave * Shall I then, ſay you, leave behind me 
nnr | git à ſcanty portion of glory? Yes: to 
By you, alone, O Cæſar ] every thing, & others it would be ſufficient: But to C:e- 
«. which you ſee overthrown and overturned ar it is but ſcanty, For what, conſidered 
by the unavoidable calamities of war, is * by itſelf is great, may prove but little 
<« to be replaced: Public juſtice muſt 'be* ** when compared with the degrees to which 


<< reſtored, public credit'muſt be retrĩieved; it may be extended. If this was to be the 


<© the luſts of mankind: ſuppreſſed, the race end of your immortal acts, that, after 
of mankind propagated,, and every droop- conquering all your enemies, you ſhould 
« ing branch of the conſtitution, that now * leave the Republic in the condition in 
< hangs'its head, is to be reared and ſup- which it is now; Tonſider, I beſeech ydu, 


ported by the wholſome ſeverity of laws. whether: your divine virtue would not ex- 
«© There is no denying that, in ſo fierce a © cite an admiration. of you rather than any 


<« civil war, amidſt ſuch a combuſtion of real glory: For glory is the illuſtrious 
arms and opinions, in every event the fame of many and great ſervices either to 
State muſt receive a ſhock, by the beat- our friends, our country, or to the whole 
«ing down ſome of her moſt graceful'orna- race of mankind. 


«© ments and primeſt bulwarks. For the This part, therefore, ſtill remains; there. 


head of each party, in the ſtorm of war, ** is one act more to be performed by you; 
was forced on many meaſures which he to eſtabliſh the Republic again, that you 
would have diſapproved of in the calm of may reap the benefit of it yourſelf in 
e Peace. You alone are the phyſician to bind peace and proſperity, When you have: 


ef LL t 15 . | 
* up the/e bleeding wounds of your country, and paid this debt to your country, and ful - 
5 gt . tilled the ends of Jour Ade by a ſatiety” 


«< every applitation from any other hand muſt ** 
pro ue Re Bual, 7 . Fin i of living; you may then tell us, if you 
„With reluctance, therefore, did I hear << ponies that you have lived Jong enough - 


from your mouth that ſaying, which diſ- Vet what is it, after all, that we can really 
* covers at once the hero and the philoſo- « call long, of which there is an end? For, 


46. pher : That you had lived long enough either when that end is once come, all paſt plea- 


for nature or for glory, Enough, if you “ ſure is to be reckoned as nothing, ſince 
will, for nature; nay, I will add for glory no more of it is to be expected. 1 


«« contempt of dea | 
« the expence of your country: For it has tali: 


* often reached my ears, that it is com- Nor indeed is this to he: conſidered as 


«© monly in your mouth, har you have ved *©© your life, which is compriſed in this bo- 
* long enough for yourſelf, True! if I could: dy and breath; but that, that, I ſay is 
«« ſuppoſe that you lived for yourſelf, and. . your life, which is to flouriſh in the me- 


was born for yourſelf alone. But now. . «© mory of; all ages: Which poſterity will.. 


* rbat your courage and condut? are connefted  ** cheriſh, and eternity itſelf propagate. . It 


7 (oth the Juſery of, Roubini, cpa the cow- *cip tn, 818 that your roll araeped 5 to. this- 


orm yourſelf. Which has 


«« fitution of Ron; ſo far are you from “ that you muſt 
i many 


Rome e; 406 onſ. 


I 3 —— — 


hough: 
4 too: But ſurely not for the chief purpoſe your mind, I know, was never ne 
of life, your country / Give over, there- ** with theſe narrow bounds of life which. 
fore, I conjure you, that philoſophical „ nature has aſſigned to us, but inflanied.. 
Do not be a ſage at always with: an ardent love of immor- 
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The Roman Fjfory. 


Book X. 


K Rome; where he was killed by P. Magius Cila, his friend and compa- 


1 
406 Conſ. 
Midadl. p- 
194. 


nion; who, thou 


he had been ( 


Quæſtor, and was of a family which 


had borne ſome of the public offices, had attached himſelf to the for- 
tunes of Marcellus, and followed him through the wars, and in his 


exile, 


After having given him two wounds, the one in his ſtomach, 


the other in his head near the ear, he ſtabbed himſelf with the ſame 
Id. p. 198, poniard. As ſoon as the news reached Rome, it raiſed a general con- 

ſternation : And, from the ſuſpicious nature of the times, all people's 
thoughts were preſently turned upon Cz/ar, as if he were privately the 
contriver of it; and, from the wretched fate of fo illuſtrious a citizen, 
every man began to think himſelf in danger. Cicero was greatly ſhocked 
at it, and ſeemed to conſider it as the prelude of ſome greater evil to 


« many things already to admire, yet wants 
A ſomething Rill that it may pr 12 you. 
c Poſterity will be amazed to and read 
of your commands, provinces ; the Rhine, 
ce the Ocean, the Nile; your innumerable 
<< battles, incredible victories, infinite mo- 
<< numents, ſplendid triumphs :_ But, un- 
<« leſs this city be eſtabliſhed again by your 
<« wiſdom and counſels, your name indeed 
« will wander far and wide, yet will have 
* no certain feat or at laſt, where to 
«« fix itſelf, There will be alſo, among thoſe 
« who are yet unborn, the ſame controver- 
« ſy that has been among us; wheo ſome 


« will extol your actions to the ſkies ; others 


„ perhaps will find ſomething defective in 


„them; and 
«« you ſhould not extinguiſh this flame of ci- 
« vil war, by reſtoring liberty to your coun- 
« try: For the one, may be looked upon as 
s the effect of fate, but the other is the cer- 
« tain act of idm 

. «© Pay a reverence, therefore, to thoſe 
Judges who will paſs judgment upon you in 
«c ages to come; and with leſs poryality per- 
« haps than we, ſince they will neither be bi- 


that one thing above all, if 


«© was the beſt ; many what was convenient: 
it many what was decent; ſome alſo what 
« was lawful: * The Commonwealth, at 
« length, got over this ruinous, this deſtruc- 
s tive war: Victory favoured the man whoſe 
< reſentment was not inflamed by conqueſt, 
«. but ſoftened by clemency ; the man 
« did not condemn to exile, or death, the 
*« enemy againſt whom he was exaſperated. 
« Some quitted their arms; they were forced 
4 from others. That citizen is unjuſt and 
% odious, who, when hoftilties are laid 
« afide in the field, retains them in his 
« boſom; much more juſtifiable is he who 
« lays down his life in the field of battle, 
&« and ſeals with his blaod the cauſe he has 
embed. | 

« Bat fince all civil diſcord is now ſub- 
te dued by the arms, or extinguiſhed by the 
« clemency of the victor, let us all thinle 
« and act with unanimity. It is, O Cæſar, 
<« only by your remaining ſafe and fixed in 
de the ſame principles which you have here- 
« tofore,. but more particularly this day ex- 
s preſſed, that we can be rred. There - 


C fore all of us who wiſh the proſperity of dur 
« country, beg and intreat, that you would 
6 provide for your life and ſafety ; and all of 
« us, {I ſpeak for others what I myſelf feel) 
« as you ſuſpect ſome. reaſon to be cautious, 
« promiſe not only to guard you by day, and 
« evatch you by night, but to form, with our 


, affed by affection or party, nor prejudiced 
* by hatred or envy to you; and though this, 
« as ſome falſly imagine, ſhould then have 
no relation to, you, yet it concerns you 

_ «< certainly, at the preſent, to aft in ſuch a 
% manner, that no oblivion may ever ob- 


« ſcure the luſtre of your praiſes, 1 2 own bodies and our own bredſti, the wall of 
Various were the inclinations of the ** your defence,” Lec 


; * 
Though all this was mere compliment in 
Cicero, it might have been ſpoken with 
-_ truth and fincerity ; for, certain it is, 
that at this time, no power leſs than that of 
a Dictator, as Cæſar was, could remedy che 


enſue, 


ee citizens, and their opinions wholly di- 
« vided: Nor did we differ only in ſenti- 
« ments and wiſhes, but in arms alſo and 
= 2 The ee of the cauſe were 
** dubious, and the contention between two 
5 celebrated Leaders: Many doubted what 
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enſue; and Atticus, ſignifying his concern upon it, adviſes him to be v. R. 707. 
& more particular care of himſelf, as being the only conſular Senator left, Ref, Chr. 
who ſtood expoſed to any envy. But Cæſar's friends ſoon cleared him 40 Conf. 
of all ſuſpicion; as indeed the fact itſelf did, when the circumſtances 
came'to be known, and fixed the whole guilt of it on the fury of Ma- 
gins. It was Cicero's conjecture that Magius, oppreſſed with. debts, Ad. Att. 
and apprehending ſome trouble on that ſcore, at his return to Rome, iii. 10. 
had been urging Marcellus, who was his ſponſor for ſome part of them, 

to furniſh him with money to pay the whole; and, by receiving a de- 
vial; "was provoked to the madneſs of killing his Patron. Others af- Val. Max, 
fign a different reaſon, as the rage of jealouſy, and the impatience of “. 11. 
ſeeing others more favoured by Marcellus than himſelf “. 

Soon after the affair of Marcellus, Cicero had another occaſion. 
vf-rrying both his eloquence, and intereſt. with Ceſar. in the cauſe of 
are Who was now in —— on account of 2 been in arms 
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The Roman Hiſtory. 
V. R. 707; in great confidence with Brutus, who found him a fit perſon to bear a 


Book X. 


Bef. Chr. part in the 1 againſt Cæſar; but, happening to be taken ill 
PR, Conſ. near the time of its execution, when Brutus in a viſit to him began to la- 
— ment, that be was fallen ſick in a very unlucky hour; he, preſently raiſing 
himſelf upon his elbow, and, taking Brutus by the hand, replied : Yet 
ſtill, Brutus, if you mean to do any thing worthy of yourſelf, I am well. 


Cicero compoſed, at this time, hi 


Nor did he diſappoint Brutus's opinion of him, for we find him after- 
wards in the liſt of the conſpirators. | | 
s panegyric upon Cato f, which is 


loſt : But, from the accounts given of the work by antiquity, it pens, 


% and wiſdom inſpire me. I will raiſe my 
voice to ſuch a pitch that the whole Ro- 
„nan people my oor me, After the war 
« was not only begun, Ce/ar, bat, in a 
«<< great meaſure, finiſhed, when I was driven 
Ns by no neceſſity, I went, by choice and 
judgment, to join myſelf with thoſe who 


„had taken arms againſt you. Befor 
hom do I ſay this? Why before "him 


who, though he knew it to be true, yet 
t reſtored. me to the Republic, before he 
cc had even ſeen me; who wrote to me from 
« Egypt, that I ſhould be the ſame man that 
«+ Fhad always been; and, when he was the 
« only Em within the dominion of 
Rome, ſuffered me to be the other; and 
„to hold my laurelled faſces, as long as I 
«thought them worth holding. Do you 
< then, Tubero, call Ligarius's conduct wic- 
< ted? For what reaſon, fince that cauſe 
has never yet been called by that name? 
Some indeed call it miſtake, others fear; 
<< thoſe, who ſpeak more ſeverely, hope, am- 
« dition, hatred; obſtinacy, or, at the worſt, 


 * raſhneſs ; but no man befides you has ever 


called it wickedneſs. For my part, were Ito 
invent a proper and 3 name for our 
c calamity, I ſhould take it for a kind of fa- 
« tality, that had the unwary minds 
of men; ſo that none ean think it ſtrange 


«< that all haman counſels were over- ruled 
« by a divine — Kl us then, if 


dy: you pleaſe, unhappy, thaugh awe can ace 


ec ver be ſo under this Congucror; but I 
« ſpeak not of us who ſurxive, but of thoſe 
*who fell;, Let them be. ambitious; let 
<< them, be angry; let them: be obſtinate ;, 


but let not th "gh ef crime, of fury, of 


6 3 ; 4 
parricide, ever be ch d on Cn. Pompey. 
Ind gn many; of thoſe, e dad with him, 


© When did we. ever hear any ſuch thing 


< from you, Ce/or ? Or what ober view. 
3 | 


plicit and particular in the detail of C 


% had you in the war but to defend yourſelf from: 
4 injury ?—You conſidered it, from the firſt, 
„ not as a war, but a ſeceſſion; not an hoſ- 
« tile, but a civil diſſenſion: Where both 
s fides wiſhed well to the Republic; yet, 
« through a difference, partly of counſels, 


. * partly of inclinations, deviated from the 
common good: The dignity of the Lead - 


ers was almoſt equal; though not, per- 
6 haps, of thoſe who followed them; the 
6 oo was n N there was 
cc 3 8 which one might approve om 
« either ſide; but now that mall 5. ds be. 
« thought the beſt, which the Gods have 
« favoured ; and, after: the experience. of 
«c your, clemeney, who, can be difpleaſed 
« with that victory, in which no man fell. 
ho was not actually in arms.” In 
It would have been difficult for Caſar to. 
have been angry with theſe bold rruths, 
f Dr. Middleton. (p. 160) and Abbe Men- 
gault imagine, that Cicero had been left a: 
guardian to Cato's ſon, as he was alſo to 
young Lucullas, Gato's nephews; This teſ- 
*« timony of Cate s friendihip and gment- 
af him, ſays the former of theſe writers, 
might induce him the more readily to pay. 
this honour to his memory. It was a mat- 


.* ter, however, of no-ſmalldeliberation, in; 
, < what manner he 2 treat the ſubject : 


« His friends adv 


him not to be too ex- 
77 


«© praiſes, but to content himſelf with a ge- 
cc neral encomium, for fear of irritating Ce-. 
« /ar, by puſhing the argument too 1 In: 
« A letter to Atticus, (xii. 4.) he calls this. 
« an 2 prob oy 5 2 . bis 
«© b. any. thing,. lays he, that thoſe friends: 
2 5 Sea with peg 5 even. 


10 quith patience : Bifrdes,. if I fpould. | 
« the account of. 5 —— and Zoos ay 


= the Senate, and 


folitjcal. condud in 
5 46 ibe 
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that he ſpared no pains to adorn it. Brutus, alſo, compoſed and pub- V. R. 707- 
liſhed a piece on the ſame ſubject. Cæſar, far from expreſſing any re- * 8 
ſentment, affected to be pleaſed with them; yet declared that * would 406 Con. 
anſwer Crcero'sz and Hirtius, in the mean while, drew up a little piece, 
in the form of a letter to Cicero, filled with objections to Cato's charac- 
ter, but witk high compliments to Cicero himſelf; which Cicero took 
care to make public, and called it a ſpecimen of what Cæſar's work was 
like to be. Cæſar's anſwer was not publiſhed till the next year, upon 
his return from Spain, after the defeat of Pompey's ſons. It was a la- 
boured invective; anſwering Ciceros book paragraph by paragraph, Tac. An. 
and accuſing Cato with all the art and force of his rhetoric, as F in a 3+... 
, . | . : Quint. un. 
public trial before Judges; yet with expreſſions of great reſpe& towards . 
Cicero; whom, for his vircues and abilities, he compared to Pericles and Flut. in 
Theramenes of Athens: And in a letter upon it to Balbus, which was . 
ſhewn by his order to Cicero, he ſaid, that, by the frequent reading of CI- Ad Au. 
CERQ's Cato, be was grown more copious; but, after be had read Bxurus's, ii. 46. 
thought himſelf more eloquent. | | | 
Brutus, about this time, took a reſolution of putting away his wife ddl. ps 
Claudia, to marry Porcia, Bibuluss widow, and his uncle Cato's daugh- 293- 
ter; a ſtep for which he was much cenſured ; ſince Claudia had no ſtain 
upon her character; was nobly born; the ſiſter of pins Claudius; and 
nearly allied to Pompey ; fo that his mother Servilia, though Cato's ſiſ- 
ter, ſeems to have been averſe to the divorce, and ſtrongly in the inte- 
reſt of Claudia againſt her niece. Ciceros advice upon it was, that, if 
Brutus was reſolved upon the thing, he ſhould do it out of hand, as the 
beſt way to put an end to people's talking; by ſhewing that it was 
not done out of levity or complaiſance to the times, but to take the 


daughter of Cato, whofe name was now highly popular: Which Brutus Sf 


ſoon after complied with, and made Porcia his wife. And Cicero, when 
he ſeparated from Terentia, in the beginning of this year, had thoughts 
of marrying the daughter of Pompey. Nothing ſhews. better how much 
they'preſumed on Czſar's mildneſs. He married, however, Publilia, 
a young woman with a great fortune, to whom he was Guardian, to. 
ſatisfy, ſays Plutarch, his creditors with her money. This drew upon 
him a great deal of cenſure; and was certainly an act of the greateſt 
injuſtice. to Teremtia, who had lived with him upwards of thirty years, 
and had made him the father of two children extremely dear to him. 


* the State, and give a ſlight commendation *© Theſe were the topics, which he re- 


*« only of his conf! and pravity, even this 
- 0 5 more das whe 5 * boar * But 
1 he man cannot be 1 as he deſerves, 
1% wnleſs it be partic 

« foretold all hat has happened to us; how 
*© he took arms to prevent its happening; and 


«* parted with life rather than /ee it happen. 


7 explained, bow he 


c ſolved to diſplay with all his force. And 


the Doctor thinks, that this work was a re- 


markable proof of his being no . er at 
this time. But, ſince Cz/ar and his friends 
were ſo much pleaſed with the work, it is 


very evident that they did not find their con- 


demnation in it. is orations for Marcel- 
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remarkable proef? of his courage and veraci- 


ples of falſeneſs and ſervile adulation. If 
we examine his private correſpondence at 
this period, we ſhall find, that he acted a 
doable part; making his court, on the one 
hand, to Cz/ar, and paſſing his whole time 
with Cæſar's friends, of whom he was con- 


The Roman Hi/tory. 


V. R. 20. Ius, for Ligarius, and afterwards for Dejo- 
Bef. Chr. 7arus, may be called, with as gcod reaſon, 
45. 


406 Conſ. ty, whereas they are extraordinary exam- 


Book X. 


tinually aſking favours ; while, on the other 


hand, he was perpetually complaining of 
the ſtate of affairs, in the bittereſt and moſt 
unreaſonable terms, to Republicans, and to 
Pompeians then in exile, ——The following 
letters accordingly will give- the reader a 
moſt ſatis factory account of his ſentiments. 
and way of life during Cæſar's adminiſtra- 


tion: And we ſhall accompany them with. 


fome remarks, 


CictRa to PA IRTUS PATUS. 


Ep. Fam, 
Ix. 16, 
Melm. viii. 
20. 


was indeed before 


«YOUR letter afforded me a very agreeable inſtance of your friendſhip, in the 
concern it expreſſed leſt I ſhould be uneaſy at the report which had been brought me. 
„ hither by Silius; [This man had brought an account from the army in Africa, that 
ſome witticiſms of Cicero had been reported to Ce/ar, which had given him-offence] © 
erfectly ſenſible how much you was diſturbed at this circumſtance, 


«by yourcare in ſending me duplicates of a former letter upon the ſame ſubject: And I 
then returned ſuch an anſwer as I thought would be ſufficient to abate, at leaſt, if 


not entirely remove this your generous ſollicitude. 


But ſince I pere ive, by your-la& 


letter, how much this affair ſtill dwells upon your mind; let me aſſure you, my dear 
« Petus, that I have employed every artifice (for we muſt now, my friend, be armed with 
« cunning, as well as prudence) 10 conciliate the goed graces of the perſons you mention: And, 
«if I miſtake not, my endeavours have not proved ineffectual. I receive indeed fo many 
& marks of reſpect and eſteem. from thoſe who are moſt in C2/ar's favour, that I cannot 
hut flatter myſelf they have a true regard for me. It muſt be confeſſed, at the ſame 
* time, that a pretended affection is not eaſily diſcernible from a real one, unleſs in ſea- 


« ſons of diſtreſs. 


For adverſity is to friendſhip what fire is to gold; the only infal- 


« lible teſt to diſcover the genuine from the counterfeit : as, in all other. cireumllances, 


„they both bear the ſame common ſignatures. 


I have one ftrong reaſon, however, to 


« perſuade me of their ſincerity 7 as neither their ſituation, nor mine, can by any means 
. . * tempt them to diſſemble with me. As to that perſon [Cæſar] in whom all power is 


* now centered, I am not ſenſible that I have any thing to fear: or nothing more, 


© « at leaſt, than what ariſes from that general precarious ſtate in which all things muſt 
« ſtand where the fence of laws is broken down; and that it.is impoſſible to pronounce, 


% with aſſurance of any event, which depends wholly upon the will, not to 


«* price, of another. But this I can wi 


* the ca- 


confidence affirm, that I have not; in any ſingle 


1s inſtance, given him any juſt occaſion to take-offence : and, in the article you point out, 
J have been particularly cautious. There was a time, it is true, when Ithought-it well 
t became me, by whom Nome itſelf was free, to ſpeak my ſentiments with freedom: But, 


% now that our liberties are no more, I deem it equally 
© not to fay any thing that may diſguſt either Cz/ar or 


K to my preſent ſituation 
is favourites. But, were I to 


* ſuppreſs every riſing raillery, that might pique thoſe at whom it is directed, I muſt re- 
© nounce, you know, all my reputation as a wit: And, in good earneſt, it is a, character 
upon which I do not ſet ſo high a value as to be unwilling to reſign, if it were in m 

« power, However, I am in no danger of ſuffering in Cæſar's opinion, by being repre- 
5 ſented as the author of any ſarcaſms to which I have no claim: As his judgment is 
e much too penetrating ever to be deceived by any impoſition of this nature. I remem- 
« ber your brother Servius, whom I look upon to be one of the moſt learned Critics that 
* this age has produced, was ſo converſant in the writings of our Poets, and had ac- 
<« quired ſuch an excellent and judicious ear, that he could immediately diſtinguiſh the 
„ numbers of Plautxs from thoſe of any other author. Thus Cæſar, I am told, when 
he made his large collection of apothegms, conſtantly rejected any piece of wit that 


» 


«© was brought to him as mine, if it happened to be ſpurious :. A diſtinction he is much 
% more able to make at preſent, as bis particular fiiends paſs. almoſt every day of their 


lives in my company. As our converſation generally turns upon a variety 


of ſubjecis, I 
6 frequently 


— 


—— . — — 
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© ral occurrences of Rome, are commonly tranſmitted to Cz/ar, in purſuance of his own 
© expreſs directions: So that, if any thing of this kind is mentioned by others as comin 


< propriety, from the tragedy of Oenemaus, contain a caution altogether unneceſſary. 
For tell me, my friend, what jealouſies can I poſſibly create? Or who will look with envy: 
* upon a man in my humble ſituation ? But, granting I were in ever fo enviable a ſtate, 
yet, let me obſerve, that it is the opinion of thoſe philoſophers who alone ſeem to have 
* underflood the true nature of virtue, that a good man is anſwerable for nothing farther 
„ than his cwn innocence. Now, in this reſpect, I think myſelf doubly irreproachable : 
„In the fi;ſt place, as having recommended ſuch public meaſures as were for the intereſt 
* of the Commonwealth; and, in the next, when I found I was not ſufficiently ſupported 
to render my counſels effectual, that I did not deem it adviſeable to contend farther by 
arms againſt a ſuperior ſtrength. Moſt certainly, therefore, I cannot juſtly be accuſed of 
having failed in the duty of a good citizen. The only part, therefore, that now re- 
* mains for me, is to be cautious not to expoſe myſelf, by any indiſcreet word or aQion,, 

* to the reſentment of thoſe in power: A part which I hold likewiſe to be agreeable to. 
<© the character of true wiſdom. . . . . . But to turn from the ſerious to the jocoſe part. 
of your letter. I he ſtrain of pleaſantry you break into, immediately aſter having quoted. 
* the tragedy of Oencmaus, puts me in mind of the modern method of introducing, at. 
the end of thoſe graver dramatic pieces, the buffoon humour of our low mimes, inſtead. 
* of the more delicate burleſque of the old 4ellax farces. Why elſe do you talk of your. 
& paltry polypuſſes, and your mouldy cheeſe? In pure good-nature, it is true, I for- 
© merly {ubmitted to fit down with you to ſuch homely fare: but more refined company. 


has improved me into a, better taſte : For Hirtius and Deladella, let me tell you, are. 
© my Preceptors in the {cience of the table: As, in return, they are my diſciples in that. 


«* of the bar. But I ſuppoſe you have already heard, that they frequently declaim at my 
< houſe, and I ſup at theirs.“ WI BM 


- 


To the ſame: ; 


«YOUR very agreeable letter found me wholly diſengaged at my Tuſculan villa. I Ep: Fam. 
the abſence of my pupils Hirtius and Dola ella] whom I have ix. 18. 2 
orious friend, in order to conciliate his good graces in my favour. Melm. vita. 
% As Dionyſſus the tyrant, after he had been expelled from Syracuſe, opened a ſchool, it 22 · 

&« is ſaid, at Corinth; in the ſame manner, being driven from my dominions in the Fo- 


4 retired hither 2 
« ſent to meet their vi 


rum, I have erected a fort of academy in my own houſe; and I perceive, by your let- 
* ter, that you approve the ſcheme. I have many reaſons for_approving it too: And, 
« principally, as it affords me, what is highly expedient in the prefent conjuncture, a 
e means of eſtabliſhing an intereſt with thoſe in whoſe friendſhip I may find a protection. 
How far my intentions in this reſpe& may be anſwered, I know not: I can only ſay, 
te that I have hitherto had no reaſon to prefer the different meaſures which others of the 
„ ſame party with myſelf have purſued ;-: unleſs, perhaps, it would have been more 
& eligible not to have ſurvived the ruin of our cauſe. It would fo, I confeſs, had IL 
died either in the camp, or in the field: But the former did not 7 * to be my 
« fate; and, as to the latter, I was never engaged in any adion. But, the inglo- 
„ rious manner in which Pompey, together with Scipia, 4franius, and your friend Len- 
ic tulus, ſeverally loſt their lives, will ſcarcely, I ſuppoſe, be thought a more deſirable 
4e lot. As to Cato's death; it muſt be acknowledged to have been truly noble: And T. 
« can ſtill follow his example, whenever I ſhall be fo diſpoſed: Let me ouly endea- 
*.vour, as in truth I do, not to be compelled to it by the ſame neceſſity: And this, indeed, 

is my firſt reaſon for engaging in my preſent ſcheme. My next is, that 1 find. it an advan- 
tage not only to my health, which began to be impaired by the intermiſſion of exerciſes. 
of this kind, but alſo to my oratorial talents, if any I ever poſſeſſed; which would have 
„totally loſt their vigour, if IJ had not had recourſe to this method of keeping them in- 
© play. The laſt benefit I ſhall mention (and the principal one, I dare ſay, in your = 
5 : -,.66 matio p 
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<« frequently ſtrike out thoughts which they look upon as not altogether void, perhaps, V. R. 305. 
* of ſpirit and ingenuity, Now theſe little ſallies of pleaſantry, together with the gene- Bef. Chr. 


45. 
406 Conſ. 
* from me, he always diſregards it. You ſee then, that the lines you quote, with ſo much 
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V. E. 70754 mation) is, that it has introduced me to the demolifhing a greater number of more delicious 
Bef. Chr. «« peacocks, than you have had the devouring of paltry = por” in all your life. The truth 
45- of jt is, whilf you are humbly ſipping the meagre broths of the ſneaking Aterius, I am 
406 Conf. t Iuxuriouſly regaling myſelf with the ſavoury ſoups of the magnificent Hirrivs, If you have 
w—c any ſpirit then, fly hither, and learn, from our elegant bills of fare, how to refine 
« your OWN. . » « - To encourage Ie to do ſo, you ſhall be honoured with a chair and 

« cuſhion next to mine, and fit the ſecond great pedagogue in my celebrated ſchool,” 


The following letter to his friend N 1610108 F16uLvs, who was then in exile, is in a 
more melancholy ſtrain : 5 : 


$ 
Ep. Fam. THOUGH I have been long looking out for an occafion of writing to you, yet 
iv. 13 I have not only been unable to meet with any particular ſubjeR for that purpoſe, but 
Melm. ix. « find myſelf utterly at a loſs even to furniſh out a common letter. The calamities of 
3˙ «* our country have ſpoiled me for thoſe jocoſe epiſtles, with which, in happier days, 1 
* uſed to entertain my friends: As fortune has rendered me incapable of writing, or in 
© « truth of thinking upon any ſubje& of a chearful nature. There remains another ſpecies 
« of letters of a grave and ſerious caſt, peculiarly adapted to theſe miſerable times. But 
<« as a letter of this kind ought to contain either ſome promite of aſſiſting you to ſurmount 
«« your misfortunes, or ſome arguments to ſupport you under them; from theſe too I am 
- likewiſe excluded. Sunk, 2, wait, as I am into the ſame abje& fortune as yourſelf ; 
< what aſſiſtance can I poſſibly offer you? The truth is, I am obliged to have recourſe 
| *« myſelf to che aid of others: And I have much more reaſon to lament hat I live upon theſe. 
< diſgraceful terms, than to rejoice that I am flill in being. I ſay not this from any extraor- 
« dinary injuries which I have ſuffered in my own perſon: As indeed there is nothing 
« which, in che preſent conjunRure, I could wiſh for myſelf, that Cz/ar has not volun- 
c tarily offered me. Newertheleſs the ſorrows that oppreſs my heart are of ſo ſevere a natures, 
* that I think myſelf guilty of a crime in fill continuing to live. For I hve deprived of ma- 
« ny of my molt intimate friends, whom death, or thoſe public calamities which have 
« driven them from their country, have ſeparated from me: As I have likewiſe loſt, by 
te the ſame means, all thoſe whoſe good-will 1 formerly conciliated, when, by your aſſiſt- 
* ance, 1 ſucceſsfully food forth in defence of the Republic.” I have the unhappineſs, 
at the ſame time, to be placed in the midf of the general wreck and plunder of their 
e fortunes: And not onl bade e pain to hear, (but, what is far more affeQing) am a 
4 ſpectator of the dimpatlon of the 'eſtates which belonged to thoſe illuſtrious aſſociates, 
ho affiſted me in extinguiſhing the flames of that dangerous conſpiracy. © In a word, I 
* have the mortification to find myſelf utterly diveſted of all credit, authority, and ho- 
< nours in that Republic, where I once flouriſhed in the full poſſeſſion of theſe glorious 
« diſtinctions. CAſar, it 43 true, ads towards me wich che utmoſt generoſity : But his 
1 generoſity cannot reftore What I have loſt by the general violenee and eonfuſion of the 
times. Thus, bereaved of thoſe advantages to which I was habituated by genius, by 
< inclination, and by cuſtom, I imagine the world is no leſs diflatisfied with me than I 
« am with myſelf. Formed indeed as 1 was by nature to be perpetually engaged in the 
« nobleft and moſt important occupations, I am now deprived of every means, not only 
« of acting, but thinking to any public purpoſe. There was a time when my aſſiſtance 
could have raiſed the obſcure, and protected even the guilty : But now I cannot fo 
much as ſend a favourable promiſe to Nigidius ; to the virtuous and learned Nigidius ; 
1 to the man who once flouriſhed in the higheſt credit, and who was always my warmeſt 
+ friend! Thus you fe that I am totally diſqualified from writing letters to you of this 
% k ind. 10 fl - 97 
The only fubj=&, that remains to me then, is to endeavour to draw off your mind 
from its inquietudes, by laying before you ſuch arguments as may afford you a welt- 
grounded conſolation. But, if ever any man was peculiarly qualified to employ the 
« ſtrongeſt reaſonings of this nature, either for his own uſe, or for that of others, moſt 
« e e it is yourſelf. Such, therefore, as may be drawn from the refined ſources 
* of philoſophy, I will not pretend to touch; but ſhall leave them entirely to your own 
G; I Whatever is worthy of a man of true wiſdom and fortitude ; w car Fa 
C | „ agreea 
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cc agreeable to that character you have ſuſtained in the world, and to thoſe ftudies in F. R. 707. 
* which you ſo early excelled; whatever, in ſhort, is expected from a great and exalted Chr. 
© mind in the circumſtances wherein 2 are placed, your own reflections will beſt ſupply. 78 2 
I will only take upon myſelf therefore to inform you of what 1 have been able to dif- 406 
cover from my being ſituated in Rome, and giving a particular attention to every occur 
& rence that "ales, r will venture then with confidence to aſſure you, that your preſent 
* troubles (perhaps too I might add, that thoſe of the Republic itſelf ) will not be of long 
* continuance, For, in the firſt place, Cæſar ſeems well-tuctinad to recall you from 
« exile: And, truſt me, I ſpeak this from no haſty conjecture. On the contrary, I exa- 
4c mine his ſentiments and diſpoſition ſo mach the more ſtrictly, as I am leſs biaſſed in 
his favour by any particular connexions. I am perſuaded then that the ſingle reaſon 
4 for his delaying to reſtore you is, that he may, with a better grace, refuſe the ſame fa- 
< your to others, againſt whom he is more warmly incenſed. I am ſure, at leaſt, that all 
his moſt intimate friends and favourites both think and ſpeak of you highly to your 
advantage. In the next place, the populace, or rather, I ſhould Gy, the whole com- 
„ munity in general, are ſtrongly in your intereſt, And, let me add, that the Republic 
* herſelf, whoſe power at preſent, it is true, is certainly inconſiderable, but who muſt ne- 
& ceſſarily, however, recover ſome degree of credit; the Republic herſelf, believe me, will 
s ſoon obtain your reſtoration from thoſe who at this time hold her in ſubjection. In this 
« reſpeCt therefore I may venture even to promiſe you ſome aſſiſtance. ith this view, 
„ I ſhall cloſely attach myſelf to Cz/ar's favourites; who are all of them indeed extreme- 
ly fond of me, and ſpead much of their time in my company: As I ſhall inſinuate my- 
02 {ac into an intimacy with Cæſar; to which my own modefly has hitherto proved the ſin- 
«'ple obſtruction. In ſhort, I ſhall purſue every probable means of this kind (and ſome: 
« too that I dare not commit to. paper) in order to obtain your return, As to other ar- 
« ticles of aſſiſtance, I am fenſible there are many who are perfectly well inclined to offer 
4 you their ſervices ; but you may depend upon me as the firſt and forwardeſt in that 


< number. 


— — — 


* 
112 
" "of 


Hille 48 ns 93 ; | e : 
„THERE was a time when IT thought you made a very injudicious choice, by pre- Ep, Fam; 
c ferring a foreign country to your ne Thos * "ae (while yet alas! One vil LN 
* Rome) muſt be far more ſuitable, I will not only ſay than Patræ, but even than the no- Melm. iy 
ee bleſt city in the Pelpenm:ſut, to a man of your amiable and elegant turn of mind. But 25, 
now, on the contrary, I look upon your having retired into Greece, when our affairs 
«* were. well nigh deſperate, as a ſtrong proof of your great penetration: And I conſider 
your abſence not only as a very judicious, but a very happy reſolution. Yet, why do 
« {call it happy, when it is impoſſible that happineſs ſhould be the portion of any man- 
* in theſe wretched times, who poſſeſſes the leaſt degree of ſenſibility? However, that 
« deſirable privilege, which you, who were at liberty to leave Italy, epyop BY travelling,. 
I have procured by another method: And I can, in ſome fort-lay, no. leſs than your- 
4 ſelf, that I live | = 


Where nor the name, nor deeds accurs'd, I Bear, 
Of Pelops' impious race | al 


4 Fon, as ſoon as my levee is over, (which is ſomewhat more frequented than formerly; 
« a Patriot being now looked upon as a fight of all others the moſt uncommon *) I ſhut: 
« myſelf up in my library. And it is there, my friend, that I am employed in compo- 
«: ſitions which ou will find, perhaps, to be animated with all that ſpirit, which you 


« once ſaid ſo ill agreed with my dejection and deſpair; when you reproached me at your-. 
«© houſe, for not acting up to the fortitude. that appeared in my writings, I muſt conſeſs, I 


® A true-Patriot, was a fight in all ages too uncommon, it muſt be owned, not to have been worth re- ; 
2 1 But whether thoſe who viſited Cicero, in order to view fo fingular a curioſity, were diſappelnted. 


could: 


„h a queſtion, which. does not require great ſagacity, to determine. 
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. R. 707. © could not at that time forbear lamenting the wretched fate of the Republic: To which 


Bef: Chr. 
45. 


«© I was the more tenderly attached, as I had not only been diſtinguiſhed with its honours, 
© but had greatly aſſiſted it by my ſervices. And even now that time (which wears out 


406 * © the ſorrows of the weakeſt minds) together with reaſon (which ought to have the ſtrongeſt 
: influence for that purpoſe) have jointly contributed to compoſe my breaſt ; yet I ſtill la- 


« ment to ſee the Commonwealth thus fallen, without a hope of ever riſing more! There 
is nothing, however, that can at preſent be juſtly imputed to him, in whom all poxver is now 


e wpeſied : unleſs, perhaps, it be that he has more than he ought. And, as to what is paſt, 


Middl. p. 
159. 


4% cur fate and our follies have had fo large a ſhare in all that has happened, that we cannot 
* complain with a good grace. As little reaſon is there to hope that affairs will mend. I 
cannot, therefore, but conclude my letter as I began it, with admiring your judgment, 
9 9 it were choice, or your fortune, if it were chance, which led you from this unpleaſing 
« icene.,” 4 . . ES. 


The ingenious author of the life of Cicero, after having preſented to his reader a few 
extracts from the foregoing letters, has made the following obſervations : © It is certain 
that there was not a man in the Republic, ſo particularly engaged, both by principle 
« and intereſt, to wiſh well to its liberty, or who had ſo much to loſe by the ſubverſion of 
5e it, as he: For, as long as it was governed by civil methods, and ſtood upon the foun- 
<«« dation of its laws, he was — the firſt citizen in it; had the chief influence in 
« the Senate; the chief authority with the People: And, as all his hopes and fortunes were 
«© grounded on the peace of his country, ſo all his labours and ſtudies were perpetually 
« applied to the promotion of it. It is no wonder, therefore, in the preſent ſituation 
ve of the city, oppreſſed by arms ard a tyrannical power, to find him ſo particularly im- 
t patient under the common miſery, and expreſſing ſo keen a ſenſe of the diminution of his 
& dignity, and the diſgrace of ſerving where he had been uſed to govern, C SAR, on the 
% other hand, though he knew his temper and principles to be itreconcileable to his 
„ uſurped dominion, yet out of friendſhip to the man, and a reverence for his character, 


was determined to treat him with the greateſt humanity ; and, by all the marks of per- 
* ſonal favour, to make his life not only tolerable, but eaſy to him: Yet all that he could 


* do had no other effect on Cicero, than to make him think and ſpeak ſometimes favou- 


_ << rably of the natural clemency of their maſter ; and to entertain ſome hopes from it, 


that he would be one day 8 to reſtore the public liberty: But, excluſive of that 
1 


hope, he never mentions 


s government, but as a real tyranny, or his perſon in any 


other ſtyle, than as zhe oppreſſor of his ceuntry.” 


Is it not amazing to hear Dr. M?daleron talk in this ſtrain? Had Cicero been uſed to ge- 


 wern Rome? Cicero ever a ſlave to the Great, the perpetual panegyriſt of the Triumvirs, 


and thcir tool to all the purpoſes of their ambition; who was no ſooner abandoned by 
them, than he fell a ſacrifice to the reſentment of a young rake whom he had offended. 
It is not wonderful that he ſhould expreſs ſo keen a ſenſe of ibe diminution of bis dignity,” 


Was there then more dignity in his behaviour before the triumvirate, when, contrary. to 


' Cibber 202 


the views of the ariſtocracy, to ingratiate himſelf with Pompey, he defended the Gabinian 

and Manilian laws? After the triumvirate was formed, who was the promoter of Cz/ar's 

power, but he? Of Craſſus s, that man whom he abhorred, but he? Who was the advo- 

cate of all the miſcreants of the State, but he? Cicero all his life talked, of his dignity, 

and could give a juſt definition of true dignity, when he pleaſed ; but in his actions cer- 

tainly he never ſhewed any, if dignity. conſiſts in an ufright, open, generous behaviour, and 

not in prating to a Senate or a mob, right or wrong. — He vas impatient under the com- 

* mon miſery.” But was really the State miſerable under Cz/ar's adminiſtration ? Did he 

not reſtore order and peace in a difirated government? Did he not immediately ſet about 

making the moſt ſalutary laws? Was he not ſo intent upon their execution, as to be in- 

clined to delay his expedition into Parthia, to give them, by his preſence in the city, a 

; 2 ag force? Did not the people, under his ſhort dominion, tafte alk the ſweets of li- 
berty but the name? And did not that empty name, under their own government, tole- 
rate all the outrageous barbarity and injuſtice of the moſt abſolute tyranny ? Were order 

and afizence no public bleſſings, becauſe they were the gift of Cz/ar ?. Did not Cicero him- 

lf enjoy the greateſt caſe and liberty, and more power, by his intereſt with Cæſar, 12 
RY N N He 
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he ever had in the Republic? And, when we view him in this tranquillity, oppoſed to V. R. 707. 
the late tempeſtuous times he had been toſſed in, was it gratitude in Cicero that he ſtill Bef. Chr. 
talked of Cæſar as the oppreſſor of his country? Or, were the recovered ſweets of life, #45: 
which Cicero was now tain , all imbittered, becauſe the generoſity of Ce/ar, had no 6 Conf. 
title to make them ſecure to him? If ſuch indulgence were the effect of grau, what 
name ſhould Cicero have given to that upright Republic that baniſhed him? 

But was not Cæſar the immediate de _ of the Roman liberty? Certainly he was not: 
Had Rome at the time of the civil war, been miſtreſs of herſelf, both Pompey and Cz/ar Cibber, p. 
4% muſt have equally obeyed her. Though her government was not legally changed, it 198. 

& was ſo viſibly altered by time and accidents, that it had then as much the appearance 

cc of an elective my as of a Republic, its ancient liberty having ſcarce any one pri- 

s vilege left, but that of voting by the ſword, what ſhould be the name of the man that 

« was to deſtroy it. —Had not the Republic almoſt conſumed itſelf for want of an uncon - 

* troulable Magiſtrate ? And was it better that the whole had periſhed, than that an un- 

* commiſſioned power ſhould have preſumed to ſave the remains of it? Was ſo unaſked a 

« favour an injury, when public violence was grown too ſtrong for the old laws; had not 

<« neceflity, when ſhe had no laws, a right to form new ones for her own uſe ? And what 

* poſlible power, but that of Cæſar, could have aſſiſted that neceſſity to make them? 
Though form and order be indiſpenſable in the gaier execution of laws, yet there may 

« be critical ſeaſons or times of danger, when the N through them may be equally 

c neceſſary, and which the Reman Republic, under their happieſt ſettlement, thought it ſome. 

« times adviſeable to comply with; and in ſuch cafes made a temporary Dictator, 20 tale 

* care the Commonwealth came to no harm. Thus, by py of reaſon, when Pompey had, 

« by his intimidating army, made himſelf little leſs than ſuch a Dictator, had not Cæſar 

<« juſt as good a right to diſplace him ? So that, whatever title was wanting to Cæſar's of- 

5 fice, his office at leaſt became neceſſary. Admitting then that, out of the ruins of 

&« this ſelf-ſubverted Republic, Cæſar had for ſome time deſigned to erect a monarchy, 

. what more ſalutary expedient could, in their preſent diſtractions, be hoped for? Where 

«in was his ufurpation a more public grievance, than in throwing water upon a houſe in - 

& flames? Would Pompey have held the imperial hand over them with more. gentleneſs 

<« than Cæſar? This is the only material conſideration, ſiuce without a Mafter Rome could 

& nat live. Now it is agreed on all fides, that Pomgey's victory would have been a cruel 
* one; and ſo intent were his followers upon deſtruction and profcriptions, that Cz/ar's 
« clemency ſtruck them with amazement, and they could not believe their ſenſes.” 

But ſhould not Cæſar have reſtored the Commonwealth, as Sylla did ? Sylla's ſettlement 

was no- reſtoration of the public liberty, or of the true democratic government; he 
changed the conſtitution of the State and made it ariſtocratic; which, we are told by po- 
liticians is the worſt of governments. I his ariffocracy ſubſiſted but a few years; Pompey by 
his conqueſts acquired ſo much wealth, glory, and power, that he became of courſe the 
Maſter of the lic; till Cæſar, by his conqueſts, glory, and power, became his 
competitor : Part of the State choſe to adhere to Pompey, another part ſided with Cæſar. 
Cz/ar had ſucceſs, and ſhewed he deſerved it by his moderation and clemency. To have 
relinquiſhed the ſovereign authority would have been to have acted as an enemy to his 
country, ſince, having it in his power to do univerfal good, he would have choſen to have 
thrown the State into the ſame confuſions and convulſions out of which it had fo luckily 
and ſo gently. emerged. ** And why ſhould we ſuppoſe a ſoul ſo elevated as Cz/ar's 
could be ignorant of advantages to be derived from his greatneſs, or could think that 
«© the power of doing univerfal good could have a joy or glory ſuperior to it ?” Did not 
Cicero himſelf encourage him to-Reep his authority, and lay before him the ſtrongeſt mo- 
tives for this purpoſe, in his ſpeech for Marteilus #7 And, if Cæ ar had talen Cicero ing 
his council, and flattered his vanity by giving him the appearance of a ſhare in the admi- 
niſtration, who can doubt but he would have had, in our Orator, a zealous panegyriſt of all 
his actions, who, at the time that he made the complaints which have occaſioned theſe re- 
flecłions, writes thus to his friend Aulus Cærina, Fam. vi. 6. Meln. ix. 34. © I ſhall now. 
* indeed, be enabled to employ my zeal more effectually than heretofore, a I make preat 
and daily advances in CSR friendſbip; not to memien my intereſt alſo with his fa- 
= 9 who diſtinguiſh me with the firſt _ in their affection.“ In the ſame Oy | 

Vor. IV. © 3 = e 
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V. R. 707. he raiſes the hopes. of his friend, then in exile, by the conſideration of Cæſar's magnani- 
- Bef, Chr. mous conduct: I cannot but obſerva to you, that I have often occaſion to admire the 
45+ „ juſtice and judgment of Cæſar; who never ſpeaks of Pompey, but in terms of the higheſt 
406 Conf. honour. Should it be ſaid, that, whatever regard he may ſhew to his memory, he treated 
« his perſon upon many occaſions with great aſperity : Let it be remembered, that theſe 
e inſtances cannot reaſonably be imputed to Cæſar, but were the natural conſequences of. 
« war. But how favourably has he received many of us, and myſelf in particular, who 
« were engaged in the ſame party? Has he not appointed Caſius to be his Lieutenant? 
Has he not given the government of Gaul to Brutus? and that of Greece to Sulficius ? 
In a word, highly incenſed as he was againſt Marcellus, has he not in the moſt honour- 
« able manner reſtored him to his friends and to his country? Cicero ſucceeded fo well 
in his application to Cæſar's favour, that, the following year, when he had any Ing to 
aſk, he wrote directly to himſelf; And his letters do but ill ſupport what Dr. Middleton 
fays of his ſhyneſs during Cæſar's adminiſtration. | | 


CHAP. X, 


Cæſar's war in Spain againſt Pompey's ſons. The honours decreed him by 
| the Senate. His triumph, and thoſe of his two Lieutenants Q. Fabius 


and Q. Pedius. Cicero's grief for the death of his daughter Tullia. 
His writings during his retreat at this time. 


C. Jui tus Cxsar, Dictator III. Conſul IV. ſine Collega. 
M. EulLius LEpipus, Mag. Equit. TT 


v. R. 208. 1 N the end of the year Czſar was called away in great haſte into Spain 
Bef. Chr. L to oppoſe the attempts of Pompey's ſons.. The city was left without 
Cn Conjuls or Prætors, under the government of Zepidus, General of the 
| Horſe, and fix Prefects to adminiſter juſtice, The Tribunes and the. 


* 


Ediles were the only Magiſtrates elected in the ordinary form, 

Hirt. de After the defeat of Afranius, C2ſar appointed to the government o 
Bell. Alex. Spain 2, Caffius Longinus, who was Tribune with Antony when the civil 
war broke out, and fled with him to Ravenna. He had been Quæſtor 

there under Pompey, and was well acquainted with the country: But his 
violence and avarice, during his VE back rendered him the ob- 

ject of the public hatred ; and he had been wounded in an attempt 

made upon his life. Inveſted by Cz/ar with ſovereign authority, he ap- 

plied himſelf wholly to gain the hearts of his ſoldiers by, largeſſes and a. 
relaxation of military diſcipline, hoping to find in his army a bulwark 

againſt the reſentment of the people: And, at the ſame time, to ſatisfy 

the demands of his avarice, he committed all kinds of acts, both of in- 

juſtice and cruelty. This behaviour brought him into contempt even 

with the miniſters of his violence, and produced a ſecond conſpiracy, 

which broke out, when, purſuant to-Cz/ar's orders, he was ſetting out 

for Mauritania, in order to give King Juba employment at home, and 

hinder him from ſending ſuccours to Pompey, as he had already done. 

sevilla la The conſpirators, who were all of Italica, a city founded by the elder 
_ Scipio in Bætica, ſet upon him in open day, and gave him 0% ig 
| | | wounds ; 
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wounds; but, none of them proving mortal, he had the ſatisfaction to V. R. 0s. 
revenge himſelf on them by tortures and death. The act of the conſpi- = 
rators was approved by a great part of the army, as well as of the 407 Conſ. 


people. Two of the legions, who had formerly ſerved under Varro, 
Pompey's Lieutenant, ſoon ſhewed their diſaffection by an open mutiny; 
and, their hatred to Caſſius reviving their affection for Pompey, they de- 
clared for him, and engraved his name' on their bucklers. Three le- 
gions continued faithful to Longinus, not through any regard for him, 
but purely on account of their attachment to Cæſar. The city of Cor- 
duba, where a great many Romans were ſettled, deteſted alſo Longinus, 
but were unwilling to abandon Cæſar's intereſt. This commotion 
might have proved fatal to Cæſar, had not the Quæſtor Marcellus Eſer- 
zinus united all Longinus's enemies under Caſar's name and authority: 
Which was effected with more eaſe, as accounts came about this time of 
the victory at Pharſalia. Longinus on his ſide had called to his aſſiſtance 
Bogud, King of Mauritania, who was in Czſar's alliance, and their two 
combined armies waged war for ſome time againſt Marcellus, till Lepi- 
dus, Proconſul in nether Spain, coming ſoon after into Bætica, with a 
conſiderable force, Marcellus readily conſented to his arbitration. Lon- 
ginus was forced to do the ſame; and, a ſhort time after being informed 
that Trebonius, his ſucceſſor, was arrived in the province, he put imme- 
diately to ſea with all his treaſure, and was loſt in a ſtorm in the mouth 
of the Berus. But, as popular fury does not eaſily ſubſide, this calm 
was of but ſhort duration. Many, conſcious of their offence, were 
afraid of Cæſar's reſentment, and were well pleaſed to hear that Metellus 
Scipio had aſſembled a powerful army in Africa. They ſent Deputies 
to him to offer their ſervice and demand his protection; and Ca. Pom- 
pey was ſent on this occaſion, as has been related above, after he had 
made a fruitleſs attempt upon the kingdom of Bagud. The diſaffected 
legions did not ſtay for his arrival, but, hearing that he was landed in 
the Balearian iſlands, and vras there detained by ſickneſs, they openly 
declared againſt Trebonius, and put themſelves under the conduct of 


7. Scapula, and Q; Aponius, two Roman Knights. As ſoon as young Pio, I. xii. 


Pompey recovered his health, he joined his friends; and in a ſhort time 


got together eleven legions, and drove Trebenius out of Bætica. His 


brother Sextus, in conjunction with Labienus and Varus, brought him the 
remainder of Scipio's fleet, and his land army was greatly ſtrengthened 
by the fugitives from Africa; ſo that he was able to act powerfully 
both by ſea and land. Cæſar, immediately after the defeat of Scipio and 
Fuba, had ſent Q; Fabius and 9, Pedius with part of his African army, 
and Didius with his fleet, to act againſt the ſons of Pompey. This Ad- 


miral had engaged with ſucceſs the Pompeian fleet commanded by Varus, 
and forced it to take refuge in a port called by Dio Crantia, which is 
probably that of Carteia: But the Lieutenants could not make head 
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againſt the enemy in the field; and Czfar's preſence was neceſſary to 
prevent the entire reduction of the province. | 
Ceſar therefore, called upon by the inhabitants that remained faithful 
to him, and by his own Lieutenants, ſet out before the end of Novem- 
ber, arrived at Obulco, near Corduba, in twenty-ſeven days, and ſurpriſed 
bath his friends and enemies by his ſudden 2 among them. 
Cn. Pompey was at this time actually beſieging Ilia, the only town of 
Bætica, which held out againſt him. Cæſar found means to throw 
ſome ſuccour into it, and marched himſelf to Corduba, where Sextus 
Pompey had locked himſelf up. Sextus called away his brother from 
Uka to his aſſiſtance; but Ceſar, by that motion, had only in view to 
bring about à general and deciſive action. Finding, however, that the 
two Teng, had taken a fixed reſolution to keep upon the defenſive, he 
turned off to Ategua, the ſtrongeſt fortreſs poſſeſſed by his enemies: 
And, in the depth of winter, and in the neighbourhood of a powerful 
army, carried it the 194th of February, when it ſurrendered at diſcretion. 
The garriſon had offered to capitulate ſooner, and ſurrender upon terms; 
but Cæſar anſwered, haughtily, that he was uſed to preſcribe condi- 
tions, not to receive them: And he treated them, it is probable, 
with ſeverity ; for they had been guilty of great cruelty in cutting the 


© throats of a great number of the inhabitants, who were thought to be 


in his intereſt, and whoſe bodies were thrown over the walls during the 


| fiege. Cu. Pompey, upon the news of the taking of Ategua, treated in 


the ſame manner, and for the ſame crime, ſeventy-four citizens of a 
neighbouring town. Acts of the greateſt oppreſſion and inhumanity 
ere committed on both fides. The two armies, ſhifting continually 


their ground, in order to find opportunities to harraſs each other, ad- 
— 


at length into the plains of Munda. There, on the 27th of 


March, as Ceſar was preparing to move his camp, he was informed, 


that the enemy had been drawn up in order of battle ever ſince mid- 
night. Pompey, dreading the contempt and deſertion of his followers, 
who were all eager for a battle, had reſolved to fight; and had choſen 
for that purpoſe an advantageous poſt on an eminence, defended on one 


fide by a moraſs, and near the city of Munda; which, in caſe of 


bad ſucceſs, would ſecure his retreat. Czſar drew out his troops in the 
plain, between the two camps, placing his tenth legion as uſual in the 
right, and the third and fifth in the left, with the auxiliary troops and 
cavalry. There he waited a little, to draw the enemy down ; but, ſee- 
ing that they had no deſign to quit their poſt, he marched up to them, 
giving the word Venus. The word on Pompey's ſide was Pietas, in allu- 

on to his intention of avenging that day his father's death, When 
Cæſar's troops came to the extremity of the plain, they halted a while, 
and Cz/ar marked out to them how far they might advance with ſafety. 
This halt rajfed the ſpirit of the Pompeians, and encouraged them to ad- 
vance à little way. At laſt the battle began, with a ſhout on both 
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ſides, and was obſtinate. Pompey had not only the advantage of the Y-R. 702. 
ground, but the ſuperiority in numbers; and his men were fo circum: 3 
ſtanced, as to be in a manner under a neceſſity of fighting deſperately ; 407 Conſ. 
being either ſoldiers, who had before ſerved under Afranius and Varro, | 
and paid no regard to the pardon Cæſar had granted them, having 
rebelled againſt Caſſius; or ſlaves ſet at liberty, who, if taken priſoners, 
had nothing to expect but an ignominious puniſhment. At firſt; vie: ' 
tory ſeemed to declare againſt Cæſar: Not only his new- raiſed troops, 
but his veterans began to give ground; and, if we believe Suetonius and 
Florus, the day was fo near being loſt, that Ceſar was in ſuſpence whe- 
ther he ſhould not kill himſelf. By all accounts, he gave himſelf incre- 
dible pains: Quitting his horſe, he took up a buckler, and advanced 
before the firſt ranks, and within ten feet of the enemy t, declari 
that he would not move from the ſpot. His example, and the immi- 
nent danger he was in rouſed the courage of his ſoldiers, who were 
aſhamed to abandon ſuch a General; and the tenth legion, that invin- 
cible troop, particularly diſtinguiſhed itſelf. But what determined the 
victory on Cæſar's ſide was the following circumſtance : Bogud, King of 
Mauritania, who ſerved in Czſar's army, undertook, during the action, 
to attack Pompey's camp: And Labienus, perceiving his motion, de- 
tached five cohorts to intercept the Moors, and protect it. Ceſar im- 
mediately cried out aloud; that the enemy was making off : And this falſe 
-opinion, ſpreading itſelf inftantly among the two armies, increaſed the 
courage of the one, and terrified the other. Czſar's troops, —_— 
the tenth legion, took this opportunity to preſs the enemy, whoſe ranks 
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began to be in ſome confuſion; and. after a vigorous conteſt, entirely 
broke and diſcomfited them. Thirty thouſand were killed on Pom- 
peys ſide, among whom were Labienus and Varus, and three thouſand 
Roman Knights. All the legionary eagles and moſt of the colours 
were taken, with the faſces carried before the General; and ſeventeen 

incipal Officers were made priſoners. The conquerot loſt a thouſand 
of his braveſt ſoldiers, and had five hundred wounded. \. This bloody 
battle, which was the laſt in the civit war, was fought the ſame day on 
which Pompey the Great had ſet out from Brundyſium to go inte Greeee. 
Cæſar is reported to have ſaid, that, in his other bates he fought plut. Ap- 
<« for victory, in this for his life.” The Romans of the vanquiſhed party Pian. 
| fled, ſome to the camp, ſome to the city of Munda, ſome to Corduba, 


'2£ Nullum unquam atrocius periculofiuf- reſtitutæ fant, a duce quam a milite fortius, 
que a C2/are initum prelium, adeo ut pluſ- Fel. Patt. ii. 5 . Iraque ablegato equo, 


_ dubio marte, deſcenderet equo, con- 


ſtenſque ante recedentem ſuorum aciem, 
increpita prius fortuna, quod ſe in eum ſer- 


vaſſet ex itum, denunciaret militibus, veſti- 
gio ſe non receſſurum; proinde viderent 
quem et quo loco imperatorem deſerturi fo- 


rent, Verecundia magis quam virtute acies 


ſimilis furenti, primam in acĩiem Caſar pro- 


currit. Ibi prenſare fugientes, confirmare, - 


per totum denique a oculis, manjbus, 
clamore, vclitare, Dicitur in illa perturba- 
tione, et de extremis agitaſſe ſecum, et ita 


manifeſto vultu faifſe, quaſi occupare manu 
mortem vellet. Flor, ga © 1. 


and 
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and others ſtill farther. The camp was ſoon forced, but the city was 
in a condition to maintain a ſiege. Cæſar that very day inveſted it; 
and we are told that the ſoldiers heaped together the dead bodies of the 
enemy to ſerve them inſtead of a rampart, planting in them their jave- 
lins and darts by way of paliſades, with the bucklers hanging upon 
them; and that, to ſtrike the greater terror into the beſieged, they 
fixed all around the heads of the deceaſed, Cæſar left Fabius to com- 
mand the blockade, and marched immediately to Corduba, to inveſt 
Sextus. Pompey, who was governor of the place. But Sextus, upon the 
firſt intelligence of the entire ruin of his party, after Having diſtributed 
what money he had among his troops, left the town about nine at 
night, under a pretence of going to find out Cæſar to treat of an ac- 
commodation. Scapula, who had been the chief occaſion of the revolt 
of the ptovinte, had eſcaped thither out of the battle, and took upon 
himſelf the command of che place. When he found, however, that he 

was beſieged, he aſſembled all his followers; and, ordering a funeral 
pile to be raiſed, and a magnificent ſupper ſerved up, he put on his 
richeſt dreſs, and diſtributed his plate and ready money among his do- 
meſtics; and, having ſupped chearfully, and anointed himſelf, he com- 
manded one of his freedmen to diſpatch him, and another to ſet fire to 
the pile. After his death, a diviſion aroſe among the inhabitants, be- 
tween thoſe who fayoured Cæſar, and thoſe in the intereſt of Pompey, 
with ſuch a clamour that it was heard in Cæſar's camp. During the 
conteſts, ſome. companies, compoſed partly of fugitives, partly of 
Naves, made free by Pompey, ſurrendered themſelves to Cæſar: But the 
thirteenth legion prepared to defend the place, and with that view poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of the walls and the towers in ſpite, of all oppoſition. 
Upon this, the faction for Cæſar ſent deputies to him for aid: And the 
thirteenth legion, irritated by this proceeding, and chuſing rather to 
periſh, than to fall into the hands of the conqueror, ſet fire to the city. 
15 this inſtant, Cæſar's troops making their way into the town, a battle 
enſued, in which tlie oreateſt part of the legionaries periſhed, and 
twelve thoufand of the inhabitants. Cz/ar now marched towards Hiſpa- 
ks; but was met on the road by Deputies: from the inhabitants, who 
ſued for their pardon, which he immediately granted. At the ſame 


time he was aſſüred that the citizens were able to defend the town with 


4 


their own force: ind to preſerve it in, his intereſt; but he thought 
proper to ſend thither his Lieutenant Caninius, with ſome troops: And 
he himſelf encamped at a ſmall, diſtance. There was in the town a 
ſtrong party of Pompeians, who, being diſpleaſed to ſee Cæſar's troops 


received within the walls, deputed ſecretly one Philo, a zealous partiſan 


of Pompey, and well known in Laſitania, to beg aſſiſtance of Cecilius 
Niger, ſirnamed the Barbarous, WHO lay encamped not far off with a 


ſtrong army of Luſitanians: And Philo, returning with a body of theſe 


towards night, got over the walls, ſurpriſed the centinels and garriſon, 
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mouth of the Betis, but is commonly ſuppoſed 
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ſhut the gates, and undertook to defend the place; Czfer did not V. R. 708: 
think proper to preſs the ſiege, leſt deſpair ſhould prompt the Laſita- 7. 
niaus to ſet fire to the town: On the contrary, he placed his guards in 407 Conſ. 


ſuch a manner as to give them the hopes of making their eſcape, by ſal- 
lying out in the night. They took the opportunity, as was foreſeen, 
and in the ſally fer fire to the ſhips on the river. Betis (Guadalguiver;) 
and, while Cæſar's men were employed in extinguiſhing the flame, en- 
deavoured to get off; but, being overtaken by the cavalry, the greateſt 
part of them were cut to pieces. From | Hiſpalis, Ceſar marched: to 
Aſta, which ſubmitted, and thence went to Gades. _ 

During the ſiege of Hiſpalis, Deputies arrived from Carteia*®, with 
accounts of their having ſecured Cz. Pompey; the inhabitants hoping by: 
this ſervice to atone for their former offence, in ſhutting; their gates: 
againſt Ceſar. Pompey, after the battle of Munda, attended. by a few 
horſe and foot, had, fled to that place, where his fleet lay, and which 
was about a hundred and ſeventy miles diſtant from, Corduba., He was: 
at firſt privately attended upon. by thoſe of his party, whom he ſecretly: 
made acquainted with. his arrival; but, ſeeing that great crouds aſſem- 
bled round him, and ſhewed ſome zeal for his ſervice, he began to act 
more openly, But the aden which declared for him was inferior in 
point of ſtrength and numbers to that which was. in, Cæſar's intereſt; 
and which, thinking to provide for their own. ſafety and that of the 
place, Rad ſent to him the above - mentioned Deputies. Animoſi- 
ties within the city were carried to the greateſt extremities; and. 
Pompey himſelf, in a tumultuary action which happened, having re- 


ceived ſeveral wounds, did not think proper to ſtay in Carteia, but put 


to fea with thirty gallies. Didius, then at Gades, with Cæſar's fleet, 

hearing of what had paſſed, immediately ſailed in purſuit of them; ſta- 
tioning at the ſame time ſome cavalry and infantry along the coaſt to 
prevent Pompey's, retreat by land. Pompey had departed with ſo much 
precipitation, that he had not taken in a ſufficient proviſion of water. 
This obliging him to ſtop in his way, Didius came up with him after 
four days failing, and while the greateſt part of the ſoldiers and mari- 
ners were employed aſhore, he took ſome of his ſhips, and burnt the 
reſt, The unfortunate and wounded General, attended by a few fol- 

lowers, fled, in this extremity, with what expedition he could, to a 
place of ſtrength, which r be at no great diſtance, and where. 
he hoped to conceal himſelf. Being diſcovered, however, by a Luſita - 
nian, he was ſoon: ſurrounded by the troops ſent after him by Didius -* 


And, unable to defend himſelf in this poſt, he fled: to another which 


was more tenable, the approach to t being extremely difficult. Didiuss 


troops, purſued him alſo to this retreat, and, after ſeveral fruitleſs at- 


A ſea · port town, in Hiſpania Baia; Which ſome geogra hers” have placed at the 
to have been ſituated in the ſtreights of 
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Y.R. © ny tempts to ſtorm it, determined to lay ſiege to it in form, and to 
3 draw their lines, and to form a terraſs. Pompey, ſeeing that he would 
hi ſoon be blocked up, betook himſelf again to flight; and, in this eſcape, 
having been fork; en by his few attendants, he hid himſelf in a cave, 
where he was diſcovered, and put to death. His head was brought 

ta Caſar, on the 1215 of pril, as he was ſetting out from Gades to re- 


turn to Hiſpalis, This was the end of the elder Pompey; who, thodgh 
. he had ſhewed great abilities for command, was yet unregretted by 
many. of his „on account of his violent and cruel diſpoſitions *. . 


Didius, who had rendered Cæſar this ſervice, did not live to receive 
his recompenſe. Proud of his ſucceſs, and confident that all hoſtilities 
were over, he hauled ſome of his ſhips aſhore to be refitted, and retired 
himſelf to a neighbouring fort; where he ſoon found himſelf inveſted by 
a ftrong body of Eu/ftanians, formed of ſeveral, parties which had fled 
that way from Munda. Hie made daily . e OD to 2 
their inſolence; and this gave them an opportuni rojeCting 
ambuſcade, in which they ſucceeded fo well as to de — im, wi 
moſt all L a few only having eſcaped by ſwimming to the 

es at | 
14 . was at laft taken, after a ſiege of three weeks, and all Batica 
ſubmitted to the conqueror. The force of the Pompeians was. now en- 
ey br broken, Even Sextus Pompey, the only remaining hope of his fa- 
een of was reduced to the neceſſity of concealing himſelf in the 
en! 5 The . f Ceſar was e "wh 
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* has withdrawn ng. elf from Cordube: 
« into hither Spain Cnæu is alſo fled, 
*« but I do not kbow whither, nor in truth 
do care.“ In a latter to Torguatus, a 
Pompeian in exile, he Gays, * «the world is 

«6 every 
** althor 


ties, there will be ſcarce any in the con- 
<< ſequence of their ſacceſs. As to one of 
« them indeed, we have already in ſome 
« ſort. experienced bis diſpoſition; and, as 
«to the other, we are all of us ſaffeientiy 
4 ſenſible how” much is to be dreaded from 
. an incenſed cong — th Ep. Fam, vi. 4. 
Melm. x, 16. '« May" 

* to Cicero, if I be not ſollicitous.abour the 


«« event of 1 $ * 2 Obs as 1. 3 


ac much rather 

cc ment maſter, than try 2 — very — 
ze. Von F 

e tales cru. 

nin n dee 


more and more perſuaded, that | 
8 there TS de ſome little differ- 
« ence in ike cauſe. of the contending par- 


iſh, ſays Cahn 


Caen In, 
Je Coen And. 


4 fore: he would be apt to treat us 7 
„ what: avg and return our 
$ 


jokes with 
« the paint of his word. He adds: If 
« you have any value for me then, you will 
« not fail to let me know whatever will hap- 


pen. Ah 1 my. friend, how do I a 7 


4c au,? appriſed; whether you read this with 
tan 2 or an anxious mind. For, by that 
40 circumſtance, I ſhould be determined 
a fog meaſures are proper for me to purſue ; 
quam. velim ſcire, utrum iſt{ ſollicito 
animo, an ſoluto legas ! ſciam enim eo- 
dem tempore, quid me fucere — 6 
Ep. Fam. xv. 19. Melu. x. 22. 
words ſeem to prove that ee 
tating in his mind what he — 1 
following year. 
* Ca/ar paid Cicers the compliment of 
him an account of his ſucceſs with 
his own hand. At the ww of time young 


Duintars. Cicerd;, who! made the — | 
company, rnd to make is ran — 7 hehe 
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while he continued in Spain during the ſummer, he not only employed V. R. 708. 

himſelf in providing for the future peace and fettlement of the pro- ono 

vince', but found leiſure to draw up his anſwer to Cicero's Cato. „ goy. Con 
During his abſence there appeared a bold impoſtor, who began to 

make a great noiſe and figure in 7aly, by aſſuming the name, and pre- 5 1 

tending to be the grandſon of Caius Marius; and ſeveral of the colonies 

and municipal towns, particularly thoſe where the veteran ſoldiers were ſet- 

tled, acknowledged him for their patron. He wrote a pathetic letter to di- 

cero, to juſtify his claim and deſcent, and to implore his protection againſt 

the enemies of his family; © conjuring him by their relation; by the poem Ad Art. 

« which he had formerly written in praiſe of Marius; by the eloquence * +9: 

of L. Craſſus, his mother's father, whom he had likewiſe celebrated, 

<« that he would undertake the defence of his cauſe.” Cicero (who, if 

he had really been the ſon of C. Marius, would have been his diſtant re- 

lation, his grandfather having married Marius's aunt) anſwered him very 

gravely, © That he could not want a patron, when his kinſman Cæſar, 

ſo excellent and generous a man, was now maſter of all; yet, that he 

e alſo ſhould be ready to favour him.“ But Cz/er, at his return, 

knowing him to be a cheat, baniſhed him out of Ttaly ; ſince, inſtead of 

being what he pretended to be, he was found to be only a farrier, whoſe Val. Max. 


true name was Herophilus. IX» 15. 


While Cz/ar remained in Spain, Antony ſet forward from Tah, to pay Middl. p. 
his compliments to him there, or to meet him at leaſt on the road in his? 
return towards Rome; but, when he had made about half the journey, 
he met with ſome diſpatches, which obliged him to return back in all 
haſte to Rome. This raiſed a new alarm in the city; and eſpecially a- 
mong the Pompeians, who were afraid that Cæſar, having now ſubdued 
all oppoſition, was reſolved, after the example of former conquerors, to 
take his revenge in cool blood on all his adverſaries; and had ſent An- 
tony back as the propereſt inſtrument to execute ſome orders of that 
ſort, Cicero himſelf had the ſame ſuſpicion, and was much ſurpriſed at 
Antony's ſudden return, till Balbus and Oppius eaſed him of his appre- 
henſions, by ſending him an account of the true reaſon of it: Which, 


ter among them, began to play over his old 
game, and to abuſe his uncle again in all 
places. Cicero, in his account of it to Atti 
cus, ſays, there is nothing new, but Hir- 
ius has been quarreſling, in my defence, 
% with our 8 Quintus, who takes all 
«© occaſions of ſaying every thing bad of 
«© me, and eſpecially at public feaſts ; and, 
« when he has done with me, falls next 
„upon his father: He is thought to ſay 
nothing ſo credible, as that ave are both 
5 irreconcileable to Cxfar ; that Cifar ſhould 
* ruſt. neither of us ; and even beware of me. 
* This would be terrible, did I not ſee that 
Vor. IV. 


te our King is perſuaded that I have no ſpi- 
« rit left. Ad Att. xiii. 37. | 
1 Die tells us, that he committed great 


extortions, plundered the very temples, and 


particularly that of Hercules, at Gades, whc ſe 
treafures he applied to his own uſe. But it 
is not probable that the needy Pompeiars 
left much to plunder, or that Ceſar would 
ſize, when he did not want it, a tre: ſure 
which his enemy had ſpared in his utmoſt 
difireſs. The Aue author relates, that the 
States, who had remained faithful to him, 
yet paid for the freedom of the city, and 
the privileges which he granted them. 
1 con- 
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to expectation, gave no uneaſineſs to any body, but Antony 


„ ih arne Antony had bought Pompey's houſes in Rome, and the 
407 Conf. neighbourhood, with all their rich furniture, at Cæſar's auction, ſoon 
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after his return from Egypt; but; truſting to his intereſt with Ceſar, never 
dreamt of being obliged to pay for them. Cæſar, however, had ſent pe- 
remptory orders to L. Plancus, the Prætor, to require immediate pay- 
ment of Antomy, or to levy the money upon his ſureties, according 
to the tenor of their bond. This was the cauſe of his quick return, to 


, _ 


and Q. Pedius, who, in qua 


m We are told chat the people, inſtead of ſent an account of this triumph to Cicero, 
admiring and applauding this triumph, as who ſays in anſwer to him, “ Your letier 
he expected, were ſullen and ſilent; confi © was agreeable, though the ſhew was ſo 
dering it, as it really was, a triumph over © ſad : — The people, however, behaved 
themſelves; purchaſed by the loſs of their ** bravely, who would not clap enen the god- 
liberty and the deſtruction of the beſt and * deſs Kifory, for the ſake: of ſo. bad a 
nobleſt families of the Republic: And that | © neighbour.” But, if Cz/ar committed 
they had before given the ſame, proof of any irregularity in this triumph over Pom- 
their diſcontent at the Circenſan games; pey's ſons and the Spaniards, he was en- 

here Cæſar s ſtatue, by a decree of the gaged to it by the Senate, who voted, for the 
Senate, was carried in proceſſion along victory a ſupplication of fifty days, though 
with thoſe of the gods; for they gave none the Conqueror had writ no public letter to. 
of their uſual acclamations to their favourite Rome on his ſucceſs : The triumph was the 
deities. as they paſſed, leſt they ſhould be neceſſary conſequence of the ſupplication. 
thought, to give nem to Cz/ar, *' Atticus | 6 1 


( * 
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the 127h of December. But the magnificence of Cæſar's made theſe ap · V. R. gos. 
. I ] 8 ah * : Bef, Chr. 
pear contemptible; for their models of the conquered towns, which . 
were always a part of the ſhew, being made only of wood, whereas Cæ- 406 Conſ. 
far's were of ſilver or ivory, Chry/ippus merrily called them the caſes ——© 
only of Cæſar's towns. 111500340 % 3 
The Senate now accumulated upon Cæſar all the titles that flattery 
could invent. He was declared Imperator or Emperor in a ſenſe that con- 
ferred upon him the command of all the forces of the Republic; perpe- 
tual and ſole Maſter of Manners, and with this office the management 
of all the revenues: He was ſtyled the Father and Deliverer of his coun- 
zry, and a temple, was raiſed to Liber, becauſe he had procureda it 
to the Roman people. His perſon was declared ſacred, like thoſe of the 
Tribunes; and the month Quintilis was called Zulins, becauſe he was 
born in it. He was allowed the priyvilege of wearing conſtantly a crown 
of laurel, and on feſtival, days the triumphal robe; of having a diſtinct 
ſeat in all public ſhews; a golden chair in the Senate-houſe and in the 
Forum; a ſtatue in all the towns, and in all the temples of the city; two 
in the Roſtra, one of which had a civic crown, becauſe he was the Sa- 
viour of the people; and the other had an ob/idional. crown, becauſe he 
was the Saviour of his country; one in the temple. of Quirinus with this 
inſcription, To the invincible god; and one in the Capitol with thoſe of 
the ancient Kings. He was allowed to hang up the opima ſpolia in the 
temple of Jupiter Feretrius, that no feature of Romulus ſhould be want- 
ing in him: And, in the Circenſian games, his image in ivory was ordered 
to be carried in a chariot in the ſame manner as thoſe of the gods. This 
was not all; he had a pulvinar, or bed of ſtate in the temples, on which 
his image was laid; temples were erected to him; he was called Jupiter 
Latialis; and a new fraternity of Luperci was inſtituted to his honour, and 
called by his name; of which Antony was the head, and Q, Cicero, the | 
ſon, one of the members; an honour. which none of the immortal / 
gods enjoyed, beſides Mars and his fon, Quirinus, the founders of the 
State. Many, however, of theſe pretended honours we only hear of in 
Appian and Dio; and I cannot but think that theſe Greeꝶ Hiſtorians, who 
were grown accuſtomed to the extravagant appellations given to the 
ſubſequent Emperors, imagined that they had alſo been beſtowed on the 
firſt of them. The laſt of theſe writers has likewiſe, informed us, that 
ſome of the Senators voted, that this god, this Jupiter Latialis, ſhould 
take to himſelf as many wives as he pleaſed, and Wwhom he pleaſed; 
and that the Tribune Helvius Cinna had actually prepared a law to this 


nun There had been hitherto but two fra- proved of his nephew's condutt, but the fa- 
ternities of Luperci, called Fabiani and Quin- ther was pleaſed with it; Quintus pater guar- 
tiliani. The Lupenci Julii were inſtituted tim wel. potiàs illeſimum nihil ſapit, qui læ- 
the year before, aſter the African war, Vide tetur Luperca filio et Statio, ut cernat duplio? 
Ad Ait. xii. 5. Cicero very much diſap- ..dedecore cunulatam domuts. 
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Book X. 


effect. F rom this cireumſtance, fo falſe and ridiculous, it may be ga- 
thered what degree of credit ſhould be given to this hiſtorian. In the 
405 Eonſ. profuſion of honours conferred on Cæʒar, both his friends, it is ſaid, 


The Roman Hilary. 


and enemies eagerly concurred ;. the firſt out of zeal for his glory, and 
a ſpirit of adulation; the. latter to load him with public envy, and bring 
him into contempt: And, indeed it appears, from a letter. of Antony to 
Odavius, that Cicero uſed to boaſt, ** that they had impoſed upon Cæ- 
* /ar, and ruined him by this ſhew of reſpect for his perſon.” | 
On the laſt day of December, Fabius having died ſuddenly in the 
morning, C. Caninius Rebilus was named by. Cæſar to the vacancy at one 
in the afternoon ;, whoſe office was to continue only through the remain- 
ing part of that day *. Cæſan had had ſo:many creatures and dependents. 
who expected the honour of the conſulſhip from him, as the reward of 
their ſervices, that it was impoſſible ta. oblige them all in a regular way, 
ſo that he was forced to contrive the expedient ef ſplitting it, as it were, 
into parcels ; and conferring it for a few months, or weeks, or even. 
days, as it happened: to ſuit his convenience: And, as the thing itſelf 


Was now. but a name, without any real power, it was of little moment. 
for what term it was granted; ſince the ſhorteit gave the ſame privilege 


Middl. 
219» 


Bp. Fam, 
AI. 30. 


This wanton profanation of the ſove- 


reign dignity of the empire raiſed a general 


indignation in the city; and a conſulate ſo 


ndiculous gave birth to much raillery and 
many jokes, which are tranſmitted to. us by 
the ancients ¶ Mucrob, Sat. ii. 3, Dio, p. 
239.) ; of which Cicero, who was the chief 
author of them, gives us the following ſpe- 
cimen, in his account of the fact: I no 
«longer, ſays he in a letter to Curius, ei- 
ce ther adviſe or deſire you to come home to 
« us, but want to fly ſomewhere myſelf, 


% here [ may hear neither the name, nor 


ce the acts of theſe ſons of Pelipt. It is in- 
4 credible how meamy I think of myſelf 
for being preſent at theſe tranſactions. 
* You had ſurely an early foreſight of what 
% was coming on, when you ran away from. 
« this place; for, thongh: it be vexatious 
* to hear ſueh things, yet. that is more to- 
© lerable than to ſee them. It is well that 
«« you were not in the field, when, at ſeven. 
in the morning, as they were proceeding 
to an election of Quæftors, the chair of 
« 9; Mzxims, whom they called Conſul, 
was ſet in its place; but, his deatk being 
immediately proclaimed, it was removed; 


and Czfer, though he had taken the au- 
4 ſpices for an aſſembly of the' zribes, 
40 | it into an aſſembiy of the ctutu- 


of 


© ie,; and, at one in the. afternoon,. de- 
& clared a new Conſul, who was to govern 
till one the next morning. I would have 
„you to know, therefore, that, aubilſ CA- 
NN us vas Conſul, nobody dined ; and 
ce that _w _— no crime 28 in his 
con ſulſbip, for he was fo wonderfully vigi- 
cc ant rk 4 his avholt ee 
&* be never ſo much as ſlept. Theſe things 
t ſeem ridiculous to you, who are abſent 
© but, were you to ſee them, you would 
© hardly refrain from tears. What, if I 
© thould tell you; the reſt? for there are 
t hum berleſs facts of the ſame kind; which 

I could never have borne, if I had not taken 
<«. refuge in the port of philoſophy with our 

4 friend Atticus, the companion and; part 
«« ner. of my ſtudies.” Suetonius in Cæſ. p. 

80, tells us, that the people themſelves would 

not acknowledge a three months Conſul :. 
For, when, upon Fabius's, entrance into the 

theatre, his officers, according to cuſtom, 

proclaimed his preſence, and ordered the 
people to make way: for the Conſul, the whole 
aſſembly cried out, be is no Conſul. I can- - 
not ſee what injury: Cæſur either did the 
State, or particular perſons, by making over: 
to others an office, or the title of an office, 


which the Senate had named him to for his. 
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with the longeſt, and a man, once declared Canſul, ever after enjoyed V. R. 708, 

the rank and character of a conſular Senator. 3 8 mo _ 
He now granted a general pardon to all thoſe who had borne arms 407 

againſt him; replaced the ſtatues of Sy//a and Pompey, which had been 

thrown down, and, diſbanding his Spaniſb guard, threw himſelf intire- 

ly upon the affe&ions of his citizens. And it was probably on this 

occaſion: that a temple to New Concord, mentioned by Dio, was built, Dio, 1. 44. 

in imitation of that of Camillus; and a feſtival for the reſtoration of 

peace and harmony in the Republic ordered to be celebrated every 

ear. 

f Cicerd's daughter, Tullia, died in the beginning of this year, in child- Middl. p. 

bed, to the inexpreſſible grief of her father. She was about two and *** 

thirty years old at the time of her death ; and, by the few hints which 

are left of her character, appears to have been an excellent and admira- 

ble woman. She was moſt affectionately and piouſly obſervant of her 

father; and, to the uſual graces of her ſex, having added the more 

ſolid accompliſhments of knowledge and polite letters, was qualified to 

be the companion, as well as the delight, of his old: age; and was juſtly 

eſteemed not only as one of the 5%, but the moſt karned, of the Roman 

Ladies. It is not ſtrange, therefore, that the loſs of ſuch a daughter, 

in the prime of her life, and in the moſt comfortleſs ſeaſon of his own, 

ſhould affect him with all that grief, which the greateſt calamity could 

imprint on a temper naturally timid and boating, His friends were 

very officious in making their compliments of condolence, and in admi- 

niſtering arguments of comfort to him. Among the reſt, Cæſar himſelf, 

in the hurry of his affairs in Spain, wrote him a letter on this occaſion, 

dated from Hiſpalis, the laſt of April®, Their remonſtrances, however, 

n | . eee r 


v» The following letter of &. Sulpicius is « want comfort rather themſelves, than to 
pans 7H be a maſterpiece of the conſola- be in a condition to adminiſter it to others. 


. 
Conſ. 


to d; for which reaſon, and becauſe 
Sulpicius has ated a. conſiderable part in 
this hiſtory, we ſhall inſert it here, to bring 
the reader more acquainted with the talents 
of this conſular Senator, whom Cicero in his 
letters often. treats with much contempt :. 
% | was exceedingly concerned, as, in- 
4 deed, I ought to be, to hear of the death 
« of your daughter Tullia; which I looked 
upon as an afliction common to us both. 
«© Tf I had been with you, I would have 
« made it my buſineſs to convince you, what 
4 areal ſhare I take in your grief; though 
« that kind of conſolation is but wretched 
« and lamentable, as it is to be performed 
by friends and relations, who are over- 
„ whelmed with grief, and cannot enter 
upon their taſk without tears, and ſeem to 


— 


<< I reſolved, therefore, to write to you, in 
< ſhort,, what occurred upon it to my own 
mind; not that I imagined, that the 


e ſame things would not occur alſo to you, 
* but that the force of your grief might po(- 


4 fibly.. hinder your attention to them. 
What reaſon is there then to diſturb your 
« ſelf fo immoderately on this melancholy 
« occaſion? Conſider how fortune has al- 
ready treated us; how it has deprived us 


«of whawought.to be as dear to us as o 
children; our country, credit, dignity, 


ni 
4 honours... After. ſo. miſerable a loſs; as 
< this, what addition can it poſſibly, make. 
to our . to füffen one mis fortune 
** more ? Or how can a mind, after. being 
« exercifed in ſuch trials, not grow callous, 
« and think every thing elſe of inferior va- 


4. ue? 
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V. K. ges. had but little effect upon him; all tlie relief that he found was from 
reading and writing; and he drew up at this time a treatiſe of conſola- 


44. 
407 Conſ. 


—— CY 


that you grieve? Yet, how often mutt 


+ 0 84 
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rue? But is it for your daughter's fake, 


«yoga neceſſarily reflect, as I myſelf fre- 


+ « quently do, that thoſe cannot be ſaid to be 


% hardly dealt with, whoſe lot it has been, 


in theſe times, without ſuffering any af- 


« fliction, to exchange life for death. For 


«© what is there in our preſent, circumſtances 
« that could give her any great invitation 


to live? What buſineſs ? What hopes? 


What proſpe& of comfort before her ? 
* Was it to paſs her days in the married 
< ſtate; with ſome young man of the firſt 
quality? (for you; I know, on the ac- 
< count of ycur dignity, might have choſen 
« what ſon-in-law ycu pleated out of all our 
«© youth, to whoſe fidelity you might ſafely: 
c have truſted ker) Was it then for the ſake 
„of bearing children, whom! the might 
< have had the pleaſure to ſee flouriſhing 
&< afterwards, in ie enjoyment of their, pa- 
<© ternal fortunes, and riſing, gradually, to 
all the honours-of the ſtate, and uſing the 
liberty to which they were born, in the 
* protection of their friends and clients? 
* But what is there of all this, Which was 
* not taken away, before it was even given 
% to her? But it is an evil, you'll ſay, to 
<« Joſe our children. It is ſo; yet, it is much 
46 greater to ſuffer what we now endure. I 
c cannot help mentioning one thing, which 
<< has given me no ſmall comfort, and ma 
«<< help alſo perhaps to mitigate your grief. 


On my return from Aſia, as I was failing 


from Ægina towards Megara, I began to 


* contemplate the proſpect of the countries 
around me: Ain was behind, Megara 
before me; Pireus on the right; Co- 


* rinib on the left; all which towns, once 


famous and flouriſhing, now lie over- 
ic turned, and buried in their ruins: Upon 
«© this ſight, I could not but think preſently 
< within myſelf, alas! how do we poor 
e mortals fret and vex ourſelves, if any of 


<-0ur friends happen to die, or t be killed, 


« 'whoſt life is yet ſo ſhort, when the car- 
<< 'cafſes of ſo many noble cities lie here ex- 
*«-poſed to me in one New? Why wilt thou 


not then command thy ſelf, Serwutut, and 


* temember, that cheu art bom a man ? 
helieve me, I was net à little confirmed 


_ <*by this contemplation: Try che force of 
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it, therefore, if you pleaſe, upon yourſelf; 


and imagine the ſame proſpect before 
„% your own eyes. But to come nearer 
* home ; when you conſider how many of 
© our greateſt men have periſhed Weh at 
« once; what deſtruction has been made in 
the empire; what havock in all the pro- 
* vinces ; how can you be ſo much ſhocked. 
«to be deprived of the fleeting breath of 
ce one little woman? Who, if the had not 
« died at this time, muſt neceſſarily have 
« died a few, years after, ſince that was the 
condition of her being born. But recall 
« your mind from ale ngen this kind 


to the conſideration of yourſelf, and think 


rather on what becomes your character 
c and dignity: That your daughter lived 
ag long as life was worth enjoying, as 
long as the Republic ſtood ; had ſeen her 
ec father Prætor, Conſul, Augur; been 
married to the nobleſt of our youth; had 
* taſted every good in life; and, When the 
« Republic fell, then quitted it: What 
t ground is there then, either for you, or 
< her, to complain of fortune on this ac- 
cc count? In ſhort, do not forget that you 
* are Cicero; one, Who has been always 
te uſed to give advice .and preſcribe to o- 
56 thers; nor imitate 4hoſe paultry phy- 
«-ficians, who pretend to cure other peo- 
<<'ple's diſeaſes, yet are not able to cure 
& their own; but ſuggeſt rather to yourſelf 
* the ſame leſſon, which you would give in 
<</the ſame caſe.” There is no grief to great, 
„which length of time will not alleviate : 
But it would be ſhameful in you ta wait 
for that time, and not to prevent itby.your 
e wiſdom ; beſides, if there be any ſenſe in 
< the dead, ſuch was her love and piety to 
you, that ſhe muſt be concerned to ſee 
% how much you aflict yourſelf, Give this 
therefore to the deceaſed; give it to your 
« friends give it to yoor country; that it 
may have the benefit of your aſſiſtanee and 


e advice, whenever there ſhall be occaſion: 


Laſtly, ſince fortune has now made it ne- 
e ceſſary to us to accommodate ourſelves to 
„our preſent. ſituation, do not give any 
„% ne a handle to think, that you are not 
«fo much bewailing your daughter, as the 
«ſtate of the times, and the victory of cer- 
e tain perſons. Lam aſhamed to write any 
| | „more, 


Chap. X. 


ox UI — — . — . 


The Roman Hiſtory. 


tion for himſelf, from which he profeſſes to have received his great 
comfort. The deſign of it was not only to relieve his own mind, but : 
to conſecrate the virtues and memory of Tullia to all poſterity : Nor 407 Con 
did his fondneſs for her ſtop here, but ſuggeſted the project of a more 


effectual conſecration, by building a temple to her, and erecting her into a 
a fort of a deity, In his letters to Atticus, we find the ſtrongeſt expreſ- 
fions of his reſolution and impatience to ſee this deſign executed. Yet, 
after all his zeal, or pretended eagerneſs and follicitude about this tem- 


— 


ple, it was never actually built by him *. | 
In the leiſure of the retired life which he led, after the death of Tul- 


lia, Cicero compoſed ſeveral works; his Hertenſius; a treatiſe in the way 


51 * 


* more, left I ſhould ſęem to diftrut your 


« prudence, and will add therefore but one 
„thing farther, and - conclude : We have 
<« ſometimes ſeen you bear proſperity nobly, 
« with great honour and applauſe to your- 
« ſelf ;' let us now ſee that you can bear ad- 
e verxſity with the ſame moderation, and 
« without thinking it a greater burthen than 
ou ought to do; leſt, in the number of 
all your other virtues, this one, at laſt, be 
<*</thought to be wanting. As to myſelf, 
hen I. underſtand that your mind is 
« grown more calm and compoſed, I will 
6 


end you word how all things go on here, 


„ and what is the ſtate of the province. 
Adieu.“ Ep. Fam. iv. 5. Midaleton, 
183. % tar! oF | 

4 Abbe Morgault, ad Ait. xii. 1. and Dr. 
Middleton, p. 190, remark, that this fact 
ſeems to confirm what the author of the 


book of Wi/dom obſerves on the origin of 


idolatry ; that it was owing to the fond af - 
fection of parents, ſeeking to do honour to 
their deceaſed children. The father, ſays 
he, oppreſſed avith unexpetted grief for the 
ſudden death of bis child, after making an 
image of him, began to worſhip him. as a god, 
though he was but a dead man; and enjoined 
certain rites and myſterics to his ſervants and 
dependants, (Wild. xiv. 15.) But it was not 
Cicero's real thought, after all, to exalt his 
daughter into a deity ; he knew it to be ab- 
ſurd, as he often declares, ta pay divine bo- 
ours to dead mortals; and tells us how their 
very publicans had decided that queſtion in 
Bœotia : For, when the lands of the immor- 
tal gods were excepted out of their leaſe, by 
the law of the Cenſors, they denied that any 
ane could be deemed an immortal god, .who had 
been once a man; and ſo made the lands of 


Lmphiaraus and Trophonius pay the ſame taxes 
; 5 | | 


of 


with the reſt : (De. Nat. Deor. iii. 19.) 
Yet, in a political view, he ſometimes re- 


commends the , worſhip of thoſe ſons of 
men, whom their eminent ſervices to man- 


kind had advanced to the rank of inferior. 
gouns as it inculcated, in a manner the moſt, 
enſible, the doQrine of he /eul's. immorta- 
lity (De leg. ii. 11.) And, ſince a temple 
was the molt ancient way of doing honour 
to the dead who deſerved it, (Plin. Rift. 
27.) he conſidered it as the moſt effectual 
method of perpetuating, the memory and 
praiſe of T, 12 ; and was willing 70 take the 
benefit of the popular ſuperſtition, and follow 
the example of thoſe ancients, who had poli- 


ſhed and civiliſed human life by conſecra- 


ting ſuch” patterns of virtue to the venera- 
tion of their fellow- citizens. 


r His extraordinary afliction, it may be 


here remarked, gave occaſion to ſuſpicions 


very diſhonourable, which are thought to be 


hinted at in the 38th letter of the xiith 


book to Awicus : 55 Yau ſay, that it is time 
„to ſhew ea little more ſtrength of mind, 


and you tell me, that certain perſons talk 
concerning me in more ſevere terms than ei- 
ther you or Brutus have informed me by 


„ your letiers. If ſome people look upon 


< my ſpirit to be broken, and my faculties 
<« impaired, let them know in What com- 


5 | Oe MEISE ns. 
pany I employ. my time, and they will be- 
<< ſenſible 825 I cannot be blameable, ſince 


I have already ſo much recovered, as to- 
bring my mind to ſuch a compoſed ſtate 


c as to be able to write on difficult ſubjects: 
«© And that, if I have choſen them as an. 


< amuſement”. to my grief, I am praiſe- 
« worthy to have taken up with one ſo be- 


* coming a man of letters. The author 


of an invedive againſt him, under the name 


of Sallaſt, openly accuſes him of an inceſ- 


 twors 


eſt V. R. 708. 
t 345 Chr. 


"x The, Roman, 22 Book X. 


L. R. — of dialogue, | in which he undertakes the defence of * philoſo hy Againſt 
* A Hanns, tö whom he afſigned the part of arraigning it: 5 Acade 

Foes mirs, in four books, containing à particular account and Thebes of 15 

—— of the Academy, which he addreſſed to Varro: His excel- 

lent treatiſe de finibus, or of the chief good and ill 0 4. man, in five books, 

_ which he addreſſed ro Brutus, in return for a preſent of the ſame kind, 

© which'Brums had ſent him à little 8 N viz. a treatiſe upon virtue; 

5 l e 4 purarions, 01 five books alſo, upon as many different 

queſtions in N „the moſt important and uſeful to the happineſs 

of human firſt tesches hoch tp, cantemn. the terrors of death, 

and ro look upon if as @ bleſpri 1 Father than an evil; the ſecond, to. ſupport 

and affiition 4th a mu 755 5 th - third, to appeaſe. all. our 


complaints and untaſtneſſes ace abt g crdents of lie; the fourth, to mode. 
rate all Our PM; e "to Ml 5 rhe the ſalfeieng cency of virtue 10 mew | 
4 | Nin 1 ti 3112 


men 
Middl.p. After Cars artivhl? Citero % Ws perfuaded by k his i Friends to leaks fo. 
* inudzand the country, and to com ak. to Rome; Where he ſoon. found an 


nity of | 'employin his ek and eloquence i in the ſervice of 
+: K Rig 5 Defotasus. Tfiis Ame; had already been geprived by Ceſar. of 
21 45 part Sek his deminions, för is adheretice' to Bong & ; and . now. in 


Sanger of lofing the ref, from an accbſation pre erred. Again him b 
his*grandſon;'© A deſign pretended to have been formed by him a mY 
 Czſar's life, when Cæſar K entertained in his houſe, four years >; 8 
on his return from The charge was groundlels : ridiculous. 
bat” undey'his prefer gi! any ge; was ſufficient to ruin him 
- 3 þ- Thats 
cudus eemmeree with this belbbed d „ il appears, er. that he wa beets 
ter. | Aud'Servivs, tells us, that Fig; s Period by rien, ah 
4 os to wore . _ and even by © Brutus | steif, 
2 , op E: 40% Fe ” Wn draw wy Foping Ar pos oth to G 
ie ibalumum is a 4 Detito ar; and it was certainly. an unde 
— 6198 Bf aa 4 faitable | to "it digg acid d ch Wales 2 
Die, ho, betrays bodyyphiens! ths FRY drew up à letter accbrdingly; "which *w 
pin. ok agpiph our, K 2 h eve eu? R 8 anck Bulbs ie 
ame char ainſt him, ig a ſpee r ent upon it, whether it Proper 
made on ng in Ae TK '- 00 b. 28 to 22 But theſe, not chink- 
5 Fhilippic: : But there 3 in all” C ing l it adviſeable to ſend i it, unleſs ſome paſ- 
cero s r 00 ig: Hig + In any _— were ſoftened; Cicero was ſod much dif 


8 (ho eh „that he dropped 5 the d 
PL e AF: _ 260 2 for the ME e to Cæſan, e io 
55 Ca As ao ar Tn ee =" fille 


0 ways ve willen Re wi | 
piecę, in the way of a funeral encomiuim, i 66 hs 45 Balbus ſhould firſt read th 3 or, 
praiſe : of Porcia, the ſiſter of 22 and wife otherwiſe, 1 I had both been wanting in ei- 
of. r KEE u Car mortal vility to theri, and, if 1 had hapf — 

Farr We 2 Atte 5 the tc give offende, expoſed myſeif a} 
Cicero defies Aten to. danger. IT hey have dealt — 
b | npoſitions.z-Rut..all the _ kindly with me; in not fps rh 
e , Though Creek cha „ what ebey* thought 1 bet what f 
p n e- and correct is, and ſent me the maſtis, 5 ing (6-1 
copies of it terak t9 Nami rn he fn, ** alterations}? they: Errüſe 
ang N fas, the nephew of chat Porcia. s not writing at all.” 22 Aut. xii. * 


5; and 
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and Cæſar's countenancing it ſo far as to receive and hear it ſhewed a *. R. zes. 

ftrong prejudice againſt the King; and that he wanted only a pretence _ 8 ä : 
for ſtripping him of all that remained to him. Brutus alſo intereſted 457 Cont. 1 
himſelf very warmly in the ſame cauſe; and, when he went to meet Co- ——— ; 
far, on his road from Spain, made an oration to him at Nicea, in fa- 

vour of Dejotarus; which ſtartled Cæſar, and gave him occaſion to reflect Ad Att. 
on what he had never perceived before, the invincible fierceneſs and vebe- 
mence of Brutus's temper. The preſent trial was held in Cæſar's houſe 

where Cicero ſo manifeſtly 'expoſed the malice of the accuſer and the 
mnocence of the accuſed, that Cæſar, being determined not to ac- 

quit, yet aſhamed to condemn him, choſe the expedient of reſerving 

his ſentence to farther deliberation till he ſhould go in perſon into the 

Faſt, and inform himſelf of the whole affair upon the ſpot. Cicero ſays, 

<< that Dejotarus, neither preſent nor abſent, could ever obtain any fa- 

t your or equity from Cæſar: And that, as often as he pleaded for him, 
which he was always ready to do, he could never perſusde Cæſar to 
think any thing * that he aſked for him.“ He ſent a copy 

of his oration to the King; ard, at Dolabella's requeſt, gave another Ep. Fam. 
likewiſe to him: Excuſing it, as a trifling performance, and hardly * 12. 
worth tranſcribing z but I had a mind, ſays he, #0 make a ſlight preſent to 
. my old hoſt and friend, of coarſe ſtuff, indeed, yet ſuch as bis prefents uſually 


are to me. 


* 


Some little time after this trial, Cæſar, to ſhew his confidence in Ci- Middl ps 
cero, invited himſelf to ſpend a day with him at his houſe in the country, 
and choſe the third day of the Saturnalia for his viſit; a ſeaſon always 
dedicated to mirth and feaſting amongſt friends and relations. Cicero 
ves Atticus the following account of the entertainment, and how the 
* paſſed between them. O this gueſt, ſays he, whom I ſo much Ad Att. 
& dreaded ! Yet I had no reaſon to repent of him, for he was pleaſed 5* 
<« with his reception. When he came the evening before, on the 187, 
_ < to. my neighbour Philippus, the houſe was ſo crouded with ſoldiers, 
s that there was ſcarce a room left empty for Cæſar to ſup in: But 
<< Barba Caffins relieved me; for he aſſigned me a guard, and made the 
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< reſt encamp in the field; ſo that my houſe was clear. On the 19th, | 4 
he ſtayed at Philippus's till one in the afternoon; but faw nobody | 1 
de yas ſettling accounts, I gueſs, with Balbus; then took a walk on the | | 1 
«* ſhore; bathed after two; heard the verſes on Mamurra *, at which he | Þ 

. © This feſtival, after Cæſar's reformation » {aid to have been the firft man in Rome who $1 


of the calendar, began on the 17:4 of De. 
cember, and laſted three days. Macrob. Sa- 
turn. i. 10. . | 


„ Mamurra was a Roman Kni ht, and 
General of the Artillery to Can in Gar; 
where he raiſed an immenſe fortune, and is 

4 Tong x | A 


incriefled bit houſe with marble, and made all 


his pillars of folid'marble. (Plin. Hiſt: xxxvi. 


6.) He was ſeverely laſhed, fays Dr. Mw. 
dteton, ther with Cæſar himſelf, for his 
exceſſive luxury, and more infamous vices, 

by Catullus, whoſe verſes are ſtill 
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v. agen. T pever "changed; countenance z _ was rubbed, ane , ſat don to table. 
2 Having taken 2. vomit juſt def, ore *, he eat and drank freely, (ora was 
407 Conf; &. wy rg The ſupper was good and well- 9 9 8 1185 


4 hut our diſcourſe at table, as we eat, 
& For taſte and ſeaſoning ſtill excelbd our meat: 


9 « Beſides Lek table, his friends were plentifully provided for i in <=] 
s other rooms; nor was there any thing wanting to his freedmen of 
lower rank and his flaves; but the better ſort were elegantly treated: 
4 In, a word, I 1 uitted myſelf like a man: Vet he is not a gueſt, to 
« whom one woulc ſa 5 at De Pray call upon me again as you 

6 return: Once is ex „ Me had not a word on buſineſs, but many 
« on points of Iverature + Io Pot. he WAS aeltere his er 


and e has been thou bl that Ci at; 1 b 36 5s came out of Philip's at 
cero refers to, as hy hen to Ca. at ne he took a walk upon the ſhore for a- 
his houſe. Miual. p 217. ale verſes of. baut an hour, and then entered into Cicero's;. 
Catullus An thy | Alis here the bath was prepared for him, and, 
| | in Wanda Je 0 the verſes n 
Quit hoe pole videre, quis fatis,, ; ax not produce Cicero, for that would; 
3 3 et nr nic 22 ? * "not have been agreeable 10 good manners, 
a 


murram babere quod comata Gallia but by ſome his own friends, who at- 
Habebant unctum et Thins Britannia tended him, and who knew his deſire to ſee 
Cinæde Romule, bæc videbis et fires, every thing that was wo) arg oo againſt him,. 
E. inpudicus, & perar, et alto. Ep. 30. as well as his, caligeſs. in fighting or for- 


- giving it. 

| Pulchrd conwenit improbis Gem, The cuſtom of taking. a vomit both im- | 

_ Moenurre Pathicague Ceſarique.” bp. 585 medi ately before and after meals, which Ci 
| Cecero n 117 tq have done on diffe- 
Surtonius, ſpeaking of _ vetles; ee, Pa- rent ns, (Fro Dęjot 2 d * 915 990 

: lerium Catullam, a a quo fi verficults de Ma- common with the Remazs, : 

mura ferperia fligmata inipo age. a m- as an inſtrument both of their 5 poor 
Leverat, ſatigſacitutem, e dis adbibuit, af their health T hey vt, ſays 3 that 
cen; e Fatris ef; Acid conſarve. they may eat 3, and eat, that they may. Vomit, 

rat, uti 7 perſeutr avit. Ti 4. 73. Now (Conſ. ad Helv. g.) By this evacuation be- 

Bayle, art, Catulli, remarks- very jaſtly, fore eating, they were prepared to cat more 

that, if what Sutrenits alerts be true, wiz. (plentifully ; and, by empty ing themſelves 

chat, if Ce/ar continued to lodge at che houſe . preſently aftgr.it, e any hurt from 
of Catullus' 8 father. after his Teconciljation repletion. Thus Vitellius, who was fa. 

with the ſon, theſe cannot de the verſes mous glatton, is ſaid to have 9 his. 

read at Fare nouſe: Beeuuſe C-ſor, after life by conſtant vomits, while he deſtroyed. 
08 ſupp ry never ſaw Verona, where Ca all his companions, who did not uſe the ſame - 
rulles's father lived And we maſt conclude, caution: C Sueſon. 1 2. Die, lv; 7.34.) and 

that the office Yiven by 'Catullaj, and his the practice was thought ſo effectual for 
Teconcihation, were before: Caſaris laſt jour. ſtrengthening the - conſtitution; that it Was 

ney to Gaul; and the vetſes now.zead . the conſtant- — of all: the Athlete, or 
hg 3 wer ICS profeſſed wreſt trained for the pub- 
The fps, will not: remlily: lic ſhews,. in order. to make them more. ro- 
underftiad the Ae and manner of Cigars buſt So that Ce/ar's vomiting before din- 
2 g from Philip's houſe to Ciceros in this ner was a ſort of compliment to Cijcera, as it 

account of it: Butir muſt be remember- intimated a reſolution to paſs the day chear- 
ere villas were adjoining to each fully, and to eat and ficaly with him, | 
hor the Formian coald near Cajua;2 ſo Middl:, P. nit gl ft 


ment, 
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e ment, and paffed the day e He talked of ſpendfng one 63, 708 


day at Puteoh, another at Baie. . $ you ſee the manner of my re- 
40 ceiving him; ſomewhat ttoubleſome, indeed, but not uneaſy to me. 407 Cond. 


6 ſhall ſtay here a little longer, and then to 7. uſculum. . As he paſſed 
< by Dolabella's villa, his troops marched cloſe by his horſe's fide, on the 
$ Ron and 3 "withels was done nowhere elſe, This I had from Nicias 7. 


_ 80 ee > CHAP. 


1 fe is i certainly to be FRED that — 
cere 1265 preſſed the letter Which, as we juſt 


now obſerved, he had prepared to-addrefs' 
do Cæſar on the ſtate and regulation of pab- 


he affairs. There remain, however two 


Ai which were written to Cæſar on 
ame ſubject, and which have been ge- 
nerally, and with good reaſon, aſcribed to 
Sallut." Theſe, as they contain many im- 
june truths, and throw a conſiderable 

ght on the times of which we write; and 


— 1 7 b & TI 


an eminent genius and hiſtorian thought 
neceſſary to remove the diſorders into which 
the Raman State had fallen, and are gene- 
rally but little attended to; we ſhall beg 
leave to offer to the reader. That epiſtle, 
which is called the /econd, was certainly the 


fi; and was written befpre the battle of 
Pbarſalia: The other, called the firſt, was 


written after Cæſar had obtained that battle. 
It is for this reaſon that we have altered the 


order in Which theſe pieces appear in the 


as they diſcover to us the ee which different editions of the Roman hiſtotian. 


ir en ubs, f Jorrus CESAR, — 
FN Sb 2 Es Regulation of the Commonwealth, 


= « 1 AM i not i rnſeacble how, dificult-and nice a tak he POINTY Who Kg to 
« offer advice. to Princes and Governors; or to any one inveſted with bigh authority, 
« © The amber of Counſellors with whom ſach perſons are urrounded, and the great un- 
« certainty of future contingencies, which the moſt, . cautious, and s politician 
cannot ſufficientty guard againſt, are very dif couragin raging, « ves rips WH? what 
5 makes the office ſtill more ungrateful, the . — ſchemes requent! y have 2 
more proſperous event than the moſt rational and N aaf er 80 Eapricious. is 
595 the fway of fortune in the diſpoſal of almoſt all human aff 
But, notwithſtanding t 3 ſince my gary, EN Qnations Ted 2. Ae 
ce the ſtudy of late affe, ak as 1 have, with the utmoſt ARDS ation, 
26 „ knowle „ not ſo much with a view to obtain employments, W hich. have 5 855 — 
procured, means the molt baſe: and unworthy ; but rather that I "Wight thorda! hly 
we BY yew 5 7 of tke nature of our conſſitution civil and military; what 15 the true Nate 
* of her ſtrength with regard to her men; her arms, and her revenue; Th erefore,. though 
I may, perhaps, ſuffer in my reputation, and be thought too forward in the attempt, 
« yet my regard to your dignity and fame has, after maturg delibei: 226 prevalled with 
% me above ſuch apprehenſions; and I am determined 40 40 run any hazard, where L have 
« the leaſt proſpe& of an acceſnon to your glory. And be "affared ed it was not without pre- 
*« yious conſideration, nor ſo much with a view to the circumſtances; of your 1 that 
I took. up this reſolution, as becauſe, among your other ; diltingui 8 qualities; 1 have 
v ever experienced i in r This: moſt admirable, one, chat che. Fey of yh dür n is more 


N 85 


x6 ſubject I need not expatiate on: It is already ſo great, that. tp er men wearied in 
.<« admiring and celebrating, than you in. performing lorious a or.was it ont of any 
20 fond Fes: 25 my own: when, Mood, have pre ſumed a Th 15 bo: BY ebe 


86 on upon your 4 2 and defend the — has we 2 ks 5 1 
1 oppofes 
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* hy the pleats 7 
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ſs them, theſe are views bel the virt f | Ceſar, But, if ou ma : 
fan OF abb ay ich, } Fl Jeu fff W into "public 25 I” a ly 125 2 
- 2 the faction 0 f the Gly, au reſcued the Roman people from the yoke Mauer); 
"ant birth wwhith you 4 bs yoar priætorſbip, though unarmed, all bs Toe of your. 
* armed adverſaries, and have fince performed uch Fo and glorious. exp its, that even your 
Ty 11 e 'es 8 nothing 10 objet agatnſt you but your ſuperior F If the ſame. virtuous 
2 fill poſſeſs you, give your attention to the plan 1 ſhall pro poſe. for the regulation 
d government of the Commonwealth; which p an · I am per ded you wil find to 

68 5 1 5 and adviſeable, or, at leaſt, to require Wut little alteration, _ .. . 
* Now, ſince Pompey, either from a kind of infatuation, , or blindly bent upon oppo- 


* ſing 500, has been ſo raſh and imprudent as to throw the whole power of the, State into 


4 the hands of its enemies [the ariſtocracy] and has thus put all into confufion, | it is in · 
« cumbent upon you to reſtore, the Commonwealth, and re lace it upon its proper foun - 
« dation. [by aſſerting the ſovereignty of the people] The firſt ſep he took was 2 of com- 
1 mitting to @ few Senators an abjelat 44571 in the di reftian of” ibe neuen, the n 
et laws, and | judicial, pry Ab 17 the People, f in Bop ihe ſevere EN Potter Ba befor v. 
Eten lodged, were Jeft in a fla Tera: and Nlavery . The I uthority is, indeed, 
« as formerly, ona hea i S three orders 0 the Republic ; but a Fl power is. 
cc in, the Hands of the faction. who, with unbridled Soon coptroul all | ng bs go 
Ez W 


"EEE 


eee the. virtubus 4 and i innocent, and; rdile 0 5 bag a th ſei owe f creatures | ta poſts 7755 
a 


on mods erer their tepütation, this ſindalbus iel 5 8 17 0 udes. them not. from. the 
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cation d 10 Wi their i re th is 2 chat o a agen army be e 
1 2 


450 ae to ſee men of le in 5 on 25 "of Op a0 nee equine by. ay 
et 18. 5 ie inſtead of that, we ſee a leh icable faction of PRs ory Nef e 58 whoſe 


er, 
„ bich felf W 


dus man Pom 41 e 9 power Wich extreme arrogance and i cel. For, 
in any pony our 1 2 rc pnteſts an civil wars, were ever BY mai re SH 18185 
uc 


«© lies extirpated? Dil helore p urſue their con impetuqus 1 50 ſuch 
exorbitant 0 15 Ge "Even He, w A eget thou ht the laws of war gave an 
* unlimited licenſe | 1 the © a8 8 zh he conceived that the terror of puniſhment 


ec „added WED th to h 15 2 "Dy yet Was 61155 ed 8 4 few, n 'of ſeverity to his ene- 
mies and chole to: win (ethers: to his | party lenity 2 nd benevolence, rather than, the 
cad. of e But, ſuch moderate Ls tment its not the fanguinary tem 4 

«c 1 97 Cato, Domitius, a 80 85 ret 17 that factian. N 1 than forty Senators, togethe 
„with numbers of 1785 men of promiſing es, have, by their orders, been bur- 
*©chered, like ſo 1 wan is. deſtined to flaughter; nor could t e blood of all theſc ſe mi- 
4 ferable © citizens ve the e thoſe moſt implacable tyrants. The doleful cries of 
« helpleſs orphans, 1 the weakn 5 of aged parents, the groans of men and the! mentations. 
of 1 made not the leaſt 9 8 on their ! hearts : So far from it, 
ve tha ey. grew every day more ànd more inflamed, both in their words and actions 3 
id, by D degraded many from their employments, drove many 15 


ng of his conduct at this time, fays, hat, being cb 


bot pe ile.” [Pompey was guilty of great pariiality in his third conſulſhip, and probabi 2 5. 


erucly, Hince | acitus, 


cored the public enormitif, * bis remedies proved more grievous to the State than its. di es. 
Appiuis in 1 e added i in the ſame partial manner, and his authority was ſubſervient 
to the views of 


ariſtocracy. Among others of the contrary faction he degraded our 
3 and tarned him gar yl Be. Sena i Hence this 1 of the een wr cru- 
of. his enemies is, per of re 518 and may be exaggerated] And there 
* D ow they ſtand affected towards you. La ee, as they are, 
cheir lives to procure your diſgrace and ruin. Ves, —far 
in Fans forexeignty, AHH) is We . n 
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© hands, than the anxlety they feel, when they, view your. exalted glory : for, tc sccem- 

„ pliſh your deſttuction, they chuſe rather to run the hazard of Tavery. and eſteem it a 

* mote eligible ſituation, than to ſee you the happy inſtrument of railing the empire of 


Nome, great as it is, to the higheſt pitch of glory and deminion. e 
_ *© Thele conſiderations will convince you, how abſolutely neceſſary it is to uſe the uts, 
*moſt care and'circumſpeQion in forming your ſchemes for the eſtabliſhment and ſeęu- 
«rity of the Commonwealth. What occurs to me I ſhall freely offer without any reſerve :, 
«But, how far the methods I ſhall propoſ: are juſt and practicable, I leaye-to the determi-, 
* nation of your on jadymetit,.. é ]., ED LO, 
By the primitive conllitution of the Republic, as our hiſtories inform us, the people, 
Pe rx EAT TAY GM; A 0162 Por, Up ve.PEAp 
© were divided into two orders, Patricians and Plebeians :* Originally the exerciſe of the. 
«© ſupreme juriſdiction was lodged in the former; but, as the latter was the ſtronger ;body,, 
«this ſuperior force often excited them to withdraw to Mount Aventine, in K of. 
«« their hberties: The conſtant effect of which ſeceſſion, Was, that the power of the Patri- 
« cjans was diminiſhed, and the rights and privileges of the people augmented, But what. 
contributed moſt to the ſecurity of their liberty: was this, he tang had their due force, 
% and the power of the magiſtrate was ſubſerviedt to them. Nor was it then [during the, 
perfect democracy ſettled by the Licinian laws] © affluence of fortune, or an arrogant paſ- 
«© fion for precedence, but the character of a regular life and gallant exploits, that diilin- 
We . the nobility from the commonalty: Even men in the loweſt ſtation, whether oc - 
« cupied in their farms at home, or ſerving in the wars, juſt provided with the neceſ-, 


on 


5 6 | ves, and gave ample fas, 
& tisfa&ion to the State. But when, being thruſt out of poſſeſſion of their lands by a gra- 


= 


« ſupplies for recruiting. our armies, but the pe: le, bein g th 


Ta 3 /E* a1 


s fixed purpoſe and reſo 


| | afent "and authority; And ver thoſe Ars, 


chargeable with thi imputation, of indolence' and e, us 
15 


rather that fid . | 
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hen each reflected on his own baſe an d. perſidious heart, conceived, that Draſus would 
6 in the fame manner they were -conſcious they themſelves ſhould, act in the ſame ſitu- 
ation; apprehending therefore, that his profeſſions of ſuch ſingular. regard for their 
<< intereſt was only an artifice to raiſe himſelf to ſovereignty, they oppoſed him with the 
«utmoſt vigour, and fruſtrated all his deſigns in their favour. Theſe obſervations will en- 
gage you to fortify yourſelf with. the greateſt attention and circumſpection with all the 
* rs AR) pH ja CCC n 
To ſubdue a fair and open enemy is, to the brave and gallant man, no mighty difficul- 
ty: But, in contriving or in avoiding; ſecret ſtratagems and latent perils; generous and 
«© noble ſouls are by no means adroit and expert. For your better ſecurity therefore, when 
«« you have augmented the number of citizens, as the power of the people will bereſtored, 
et let it be your principal concert to cultivate good manners, and, by a firm coalition, unite the 
% ed and new citizens, But the 2 ſervice you can poſſibly do to your country, to 
your fellow- citizens, to yourſelf, and your poſterity, is to extinguiſh that extravagant 
«© paſſion for riches, which is ſo; prevalent amongſt us; or, at leaſt, give ſuch & check. to it 
«5 as the circumſtauces of the times vill permit. And, unleſs this be done, neither in the 
city nor in the camp, neither in the adminiſtration of public or private affairs, can any 
due order, any regular œcenomy, he expected. For, Where the loye of money once pre- 
<<. yails, it proves abhways too E and ſuppreſſes all good diſpoſitions; 
4 nor is the firmeſt mind able to reſiſt its efforts ; but, ſooner or later, falls a victim to 
this paſſion. Namerous are the inſtances that occur m hiſtory, what Princes, what States 
and Nations, have intirely owed; to the oppreſſive weight of their . the loſs of 
e thoſe; mighty empires, Which have; been the; glorious acquiſitions of virtuous poverty. 
Nor is it at all ſurpriſing: For When an upright, man beholds one, of leſs merit more 
*©:careſſed and eſteemed, upon no other recommendation but a ene fortune ; at fiſt, 
it has no other effect than to;raiſe his indignation, and ſtagger him with perplexities : 
5+ But, when he has ſtill every day freſh: experience that pomp and ſplendor triumph over 
58 33 glory and honour; wealth and opulence over worth and merit; his mind is at 
*< laſt alienated; he deſerts the cauſe of virtue, and flies to the tents of voluptuouſneſs. It 
** is doubtleſs the love of glory that ſtimulates and ſapports mgufley : Sure of that at- 
* tracting charm, virtue in herſelf appears to men with a very forbidding a pect, and under 


* 


A a very unamiable form. In ſniort, wherever riches are in high eſteem, there all worthy ac- 
+*, compliſhments, there honour and probity, modeſty and chaſtity, muſt loſe all their regard, 


e become neglected and: deſpiſed. For, in the purſuit of virtue, men are confined to one 
rod only; 4 road too ſurrounded with perils and difficulties: But, in queſt of riches, 
great is te latitude they take, and every one puſhes forward what way he pleaſes; and 
% by any means, honourable or diſhonourable, ſtrives to obtain his end. Above all things, 
**/therefore, you muſt determine to cruſh this prevailing power of gold. And I am per- 
<6 ſuaded, that no one hereafter. will judge a man more or leſs 8 for judicial offices, 
or the adminiſtration of the Commenwealth, if you put the election of Conſuls and 
Prætors upon ſuch a footing, that real worth and merit, and not wealth and riches, muſt 
f neceſſity 3 [We have ſeen alſo that Cæſar had nothing ſo much 
At heart as the execution of his ſamptuary laws. „%%% Hh, 
„As to the e e it will be the ſafeſt and moſt convenient method 
* to inveſt that power in the 5 If you confine it to a few, you approach too near a 
regal government: If you ſuffer the cle tions to be carried by bribery, that were baſe 
« and diſhonourable. It is my opinion, therefore, that all of 1he firſt claſs of the people 
i ould be intitled to the privilege of landing candidates for judicial ets but I think it ad- 
< viſeable-that their number ſhould be augmented. - It is well Known that neither the 
«© people of R., nor any other free State, were ever diſſatisfied with the judgments of 
** their courts, where rich or poor, juſt as it fell out, were promiſcuouſly joined together 
* in all conſultations; even of the greateſt, as well as the ſmalleſt importance. But, as to 
<« the election of magiſtrates, the law enacted by C. Gract bus, when Tribune of the people, 
is by no means to be deſpiſed: That, out of the fove claſſes, erte, thoſe centuries 
<©aubo- avere £0; give ubeir ſuffrages ſhould be choſen by let. When the people are thus re- 
** duced to an equality, and ſuperiority of fortune no longer gives ſuperior claim to dig 


* nity and honour, the only contention, that can then remain, will be, who ſhall ſurp 15 
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© each other in virtue and merit. Theſe remedies, which I have preſcribed, will, I ap- 
«« prehend, prove a very eaſy and effectual cure for the evils attending riches. For dur 
** admiration, or deſire of any objects, ariſes from the uſe and advantage we propoſe from 
them; it is from the hopes of gain that men are prompted to iniquitous courſes = Take 
away that incitement, and you will find no man alive will be any longer a villain, when a 
<< villain can be no longer a gainer. But, whilſt the temptation to riches remains, avarice, 
like a ſavage beaſt of the deſart, is unſufferably outrageous and cruel : Which way ſoever 
| © ſhe flies, ſhe lays waſte whole towns and countries; confounds all things, human and 
divine, without diſtinction: Nor walls nor armies are able to obſtruct her imperious vio- 
„ Tence; ſhe falls upon all in her way, robs all ſhe meets, robs them of their reputa- 
<< tion, their chaſtity, their children, parents, and country: All become the prey of this 
<< univerſal plunderer. And yet there is a remedy for this mighty evil: Take away all 
<< eſteem and honour from riches, and virtue will inflantly recover her vigour, and be 
«© able to triumph over the rage of this devouring peſtilence. | 
But, though all men, whether friends or enemies, allow this to be true, yet, fuch 
< is the factious ſpirit of the nobility, that you muſt expect violent oppoſition from that 
quarter. This is the d obſtruction you will meet with; if you can remove that, by 
* ping yourſelf againſt their dark deceit and baſe ſtratagems, all the reſt of your way 
<< will be ſmooth and eaſy. Baſe ſtratagems I may juſtly call them, for, were they influenced: 


. 


«© by any virtuous P 8 would prompt them rather to emulate than envy the wor- 
« thy. But as ſloth an 


d indolenee, and dulneſs and invincible ſtupidity, preſs heavy up- 
«* on them, the only efforts they can make are clamorous complaints and invidious re- 


«« proaches againſt that high renown, which they look upon as a' tacit reflection on- 


their own infamous reputations. But what neceſſity is there to ſay any more about 
them? You want not to be informed of their characters. You are no ſtranger to M. Bi- 
« Bulut, the man who, by irreſiſtible courage and great abilities, forced his way to the 
95 confular diguity ! Yes—You muſt doubtleſs be ſenſible of this, becauſe you know him 
« to be a creature ſcarce endowed with the faculty of ſpeech ; who has, indeed, a heart 


« difpoſed to any villainy, but not a head to contrive and execute it! What is there to be 


«« apprehended from ſuch a man as this, a man to whom the very conſulſhip, the higheſt. 
«« office in the State, was the higheſt diſgrace. And, as to L. Domitius, what magnani- 
«« mity can there be in him, when every part of his body is defiled with ſome foul vice, 
« ſome deteſtab'e crime or other; his tongue with falſhood and lyes, his hands with blood, 
his feet with ignominious flight; and his pollutions, in other reſpects, are fo abomi- 
4 nably Wade that even the bare mention of them would be an unpardonable inde- 
« cency ?. Cato is the only man among ft them who has any ſort of "merit 5 The dexterity of, 


« his parts, his eloquence, his artifice and penetration, are no contemptible qualitica-, 


tions: But they are no other than what may be acquired by Grecian diſcipline, The 


„ nobler qualifications, fortitude, vigilance, and unwearied induſtry, are not to be: 


< learned from the Greeks. For can a people, who had neither vigour nor ſpirit to de- 
<< fend the liberty of their own country, be qualified to inſtruct others in thoſe arts and 
«accompliſhments, that are neceſſary for the ſupport of empire? A, to the reft of th: fac- 


< gion, they are a fer of noblemen ſo utterly inſignificant, fo exceſſively dull and ſenſeleſs, 


< that, like ſtupid ſtatues, their names and titles are their only ornaments. —As for I.. 


< Pothumius and Fa vonius, they appear to me not unlike the additional lading, which is 


< taken into a large ſhip, above the ordinary burden: If ſhe arrives fafe” at her port, it 


© may be of uſe; but had the mariners met with tempeſtuous weather, thoſe goods would 


<< have been firſt thrown over-board,. as they were of the leaſt value.“ [What Sally ſays 
here of the nobles agrees very well with the character Cicero gives, in his letters to Mticus,, 
of the Hone/t or the. Fiſpondmen; . draws of Cabo is very unlike that which 
he has given us of the ſame man in his hiſtory of Cabalinss conſpiracy. There Cato it put u 


on an equality with CxSsAR in noble birth, eloquence, greatneſs of ſpirit and glary * And ſimplicity 
of life, regular conduct, and invincible ftridneſs, are mentioned as his ackn«wledged birtuet. He. 
contended not, it is ſaid, in wealth with the wealthy, nor with the fucbious in practices of 
faction; but in bravery hz yielded not to the moſt courageous ; "nor. in temperance to the weft re 
 erved ; nor in purity of *morals to the moſt innocent r He aimed not "ſo much to 8 . 
a irtubus nan; and, the leſt be courted fenvion, the more it followed bim. Salls 


A, when he 
wrote 
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wrote conſpiraey of Cataline, had not, probably, been e xaſperated. b ſecutions, or 
bag ; 1 from all * public. bande, and Was Perfectly at his caſe : (flag in this 
— his language is that of a lately provaket | enemy... Cicero ad Att. Vii, 15. ſpeaks 
us and Pofſhumins, às vain 5 men, of Importance only in their own conceit : 
5 2b leges ab illo nobis imponi non place bat 3 ſed is haud auditus in er Poſtha- 
a es, de A nominatim Senatts decrt: vits ur Þ atim in Sictliam iret, F uffanoque Succede- 
ret, 1 at /e fine Catone iturum : Ft Juam i it bo — oper am autforitatemgue magni imat. 
2 ofthumius \ is probably "the Tame man whom Cicere mentions, in another letter to A.- 
ves Ix, wy as havin joined: Har before Pompey left ah: And this circumſtance ſeems 
to prove that this epifſtle. of Salla wWus written u on the rupture between W Dome 
79, and before the former was maſter of Brun, + 
Having thus given you thy judgment concerning the reftitiition 2 the "plebrian power, | 
«i and the reformation of t ek FW 1 Vill ow p int out to you che ſteps which it an 
* © be adyiſcable to take, with rigard to the Senate. 
e No ſooher was my age and reaſon 1 8 cation, but 1 turned m 7 to 
« literature, rather than the eketoſſe of and ding? And, as nature had given me | 
„ greater ſtrength of mind than pady, J f . 25 Mure the moſt able and vigorous' | 
4 0 labour and fatigue; "and, in of this courſe; che be 1. e 
** made, in my conſtant applic y, and the 51)fbripadians « of wen, as well as 
t books, have thorou bl \ &+ +; Wl empires aud fates in the world have 
4 ptoſpered and * 83 | 2 they purſued wiſe and wWhbolſome cdunſels: But, 
When ie . Ar voluptuouſnets'corrapted thoſe. counſels, their ſtrengih ſoon 
rente decline Then cher Ig their demites, and, at lat, their therty. 
1 „Icon e it Sod 7705 virus 'that 2 is in an eminent ation, and 
. as a 5 18 © oder, 6 woe und dd de mot conterned* 2 
. A 8 rao Kaye But one: 3 to eng 
* tention, their 23 But a man who, by virtue ag bravery, wad A 
fame, and dighity, has thoſe Fury OT Ake "And there 25 Whenever he 
« ſees any dangers threatening: the State, the apprehenfion alarms his mind, "rouſes This 
45 * thoughts cares, Aud 6xcites his ätmoſt pains and labour ; - his liberty, his ory, his 
<5: property 2 «nd * vl defent? them , His vigilanee is ſeen in alf places, his, 


*aQivityan every q For, the ore, yo Fs: his; Qrcuinltance; Are, when the con- 
*.ſtitytion is fect "The e a of NO e ud vigorous; will be his end a. 
40 ; YOur%s- when! he appre | anger. "Theſe, conſidergtions conyince. 1 


4 that, in a conſtitution, Bret 11 5 Bog B put 5 execution the Kane 
de 9 85 as the 4 the boa N the NANG * the mind , prudence and po hy are. indi 
3 Sanity and pevetration talents u in 
Ou anceſtdrs; thou with 3925 Wars, held at wich un 
12 20 lter 1 Sa Eben their eder was exhauſted. "Such was 


N. Fre Wit thatneither' A nidable ſtrength of hk, Ne "ug the em 

op. tineſs 7 . Ly 5 ab ag events ' could {| e 6 

1 ih The 25 ti made 55 virtue R 00 did not ES der s kn life: 
nd 1 85 : heir courage ' in * as to the 


25 cheit cqunſ For, in thoſe ha ays, 

y cemented to gether, acted 42 55 25 
to no cabals But a 5 the public ene - 
liv BT aer both of wind and body, not to ggran- 


15 dclence and Noth, eee; faced. an eu- 
— + ib war, ee Wit mira +tvils and hardchipe, 
dea oP! ˖0 Koto n ply: Within the yo of the city; arrogantly uſurp ſoverei =; ah 
apy 58, ve whoſe {alutary counſe 8 
Fe ? BER dg e a, . the yavesof the fer 
i is Wa or at. arbitrary impulſe; one 1. en Ws, Mels kr al them, juſt 
i 25 the © 1 te e of tht N for 
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«© But if now, in your regulations, von reſtore to the Senators heir hn privileges ed 


60 2 liberty, or contri vt for them ſome ſecret met bad of [giving thur Jufffages, then would 


e exorbitant power ſome of the nobility poſſeſs. ſoon be diminimed, and the Com- 
1 * monwealth would rife again and proſper. But, though an attempt to bring the inte- 
| and influence of the whole body upon a level may be thought impeatticible, ſince 
on « ſome of them made their entrance into the world upon the bottom of anticipated ho- 
* nours and dignity, and a numerous train of clients; whereas the generality of, others, 
< Senators, not by 8 = ue, cannot have, in all reſpeCts, equal influence and 
% advantages: 7et they ſpould, at leaſt, 2 any reftreint of aue or terror in givi 
«cher fu ages. When every one HY — * as oy rhe in A ſcurity, then the 225 
« of any man's arrogant power will no 1 Force bim Fo comply with meaſures. preju- 
ce dicial to his own intereſt and liber a. jewel of high eſlimation; the wor- 
, thy and the unworthy, the cowar and ie brave, "equally ove and admire it. But, 
4 admired as it is, we often ſee men, alarmed the dread 1 ſtrength, tamely 
« give up that ineſtimable treaſure to the de 225 ds of a __ Weak and infa- 
ue tuated man! Liberty or bondage i 15 the bett of contention ; a whilſt the victory is 
« yet Rn, they teceivs the ignominiqus yoke ; the work lot ano ow befallen 
* Wem, had their reſiſtance been dnſucpeſßfal. 
4 1 Tauo expedients, therefore, I would prop iy confirm the ſena powers e 
uement their number; and then to al =. ra rule, hip ym only his fu age by 
oh th lets. By "the one, every man, being {reened under the protection of à veil, will 
« not be intimidated from acting according to the dictates of his own mind. By the other, 
« the additional numbers will be an 2 rvice and ſecuxity to the State. For ſuch 
22 pare eaſes tnation, _ our public deliberations are very ill attended: Some few are en- 
2 al offices ; ſome are * FA ey ch dameſtic l ox the ſervice of their 
Read; by gt the more general cauſe of ce is, not ſo y other ayaca- 
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t ng 


* bitant power, for now — of the N ility, with 4 few of the pew-created Se- 
„ gators, whom they have taken in as a farther h to the faction, cenſure, approve, 
« and decree, by their own abſolate 1 $4 .and act, in every inſtance; juſt as their 
« wh arbitrary will rg mo e gon a eg bag the w_ * why * and s- 
« ige them io giue their ſaſfrages by tablets, won © n abate their 
vc, K e Ts 3 19 they muſt ſubmit tq the. 3 $ thoſe very-men, 
over whom they have exerciſed ſuch rigorous, ſuch 1 way: 

„When you hve examined theſe expedients, yau ang, . at * me, 4 num 
te her it is adviſeable to add to the ſenatorial order; in what manner, and for what 
<< purpoſes, I would adviſe the ere of them 3 Gas e ſeveral parts 9 erate of- 
«« fices: And, as I have propo e committing the judicial pracee: to the firſt 
"of the N in what farm they n ein ul 
nt divifion ? It ELD vo be Feu Ap. patticular plan; but 
«« | thought it-adviſcable, firſt; to 1 10 to Fave _— ” ax proba- 
60 2 that, before I proceeded . 0 Ken 

eneral, you will End the reſt very eaſy and oby 5 ok TY not 8 have à 

ong ambition to ſee. the juſtneſs and propriety of theſe. In . their 
20 4 haph conſecquences: For, from your ſacceſs and proſperity, I hall expect i 
« ſome ſhare of glory and reputation to myſelf. In yer fr ge 3 n 
«© more ardent my paſſion, 0. the Commonwea, ee we we are uſed; 
© with as 2 expedition s it can pofũbly be e $3 1 80 5 happineſs L. prefer 
ve infinitely. + ve he higheft acquifitions of. fame and glory: And let me intrest, let 
«« me beſeec and exhort vou, no hat vou \have.ra ; yourſelF- to the higheſt mili- 
ce ta e and Hlorigulty triumphed over Ea 5 HR. of the Gazls, not to 
TS ſu mighty Roman empire, 11 erto invincible, to periſ and deeay,: or be dif- 
by ſolved 5 c civil wats or Tn rate diſcord. wars ah. a calamity N. r through yout 
4 fault, be aſſured, A that, neither da We nt ug! will you 
« remorſe ; the ſeaſe , N ae eee 
«, mjad uin be ke LA ; my 2 55 Mw upon it as an ins 
Lonteſtable truth, chat the CINE conſtantly 176 A of all the human race; 
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< their conduct, generally influenced by an ſurd 2 Tap "that, 1 wore. and Jdegeme- 
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The Roman Hiſbory. Book X. 


| - thate of a contrary character meet with from their own citizens. And can any one ſay, 
tha 1 7 1980 to gixe this advice by a partial regard to the conquered party. or 
In a finifter view MA etract from the glory of your, triumphs? No doubt I deſerve: this 
« cemſur ure, for 8 17 ring that Fe wg as, foreign nations, nations naturally our ſoes, 
In from 


haye. et, wi ds, and, opr anceſjors,,0yght: not to be denied to our fellow. citizens, 
ge ee we R Romer Dk, not. like lavage. Wide the er of blood 
. A Ni. 91 D. 18 39. 

hen forgot; the reproaches they ary, caſt open Pempry, and upon Sylle's 
Vl 5 How Damiſius. Carte, nd Brutus, with, ſeueral otbery, were 
fell ngt 20 under e 4 not in the heat of battle, by 
Ric ER. 2 gf that was Over, even when they were ſuppli - 
* DOVE 5 4 they CA pos umanly murdered by. Pempey. Have: they forgot how 

9 05 0 Ns 55 4 Uke ſo * butchered. in che field of iMars? Bloody 


wie ot qustors. :before you, have made: of their vic- 
*% 1 955 2 1 9 yr je t] e 1cenes, of hes Ana htets, unexpecteil maſſaeres, women 

19 117 mae aiandichil den into che boſoms of their parents, 

yl ns plundered And, demoliſhed |, The very memwho | 
— —— * e putfue.the ſame meaſures : As if the 
15 Ong n, whether you or Pompey ſhogls- have an arbitrary powor 

cones ms e had not geſtered the Commonwealth, but ſized it 

* armes And a if. the flower of our army, and the choiceſt 
of our ED 'UP;AFMSs A ren and nts, and * even againſt 

— 1 e 5 2 Iptixe only,, the molt; abandoned: of men might, 
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_ me of them gave {ucha.looſe to debauchery and licentious feſtivity, 
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Chap. X. The: Roman Hiſtory. 


Since, therefore, this is the preſent fituation' of our affairs, it ſeems to me abſolutely 

* neceſſary to eruſſi the poder of the uſurers, that every man may take upon him the ma- 
d nagement of his own affairs. To eff this, the only true and natural method would 
be to oblige the magiſtrates, in their judicial proceedings, to promote rather the inte- 
* reſt of the people in general, than to favour the narrow intereft of the creditors, and 
*<to eſtabliſn their glory and reputation upon their ende so 00 Arength | to the Com- 
„% monwealth, and not on ſuch meaſures as tend to diminiſh it. 

Lam very ſenfibls what diſguſt che firſt adrunets in "this "reformation All. give, to 
35 «thoſe. eſpecially,. who, after viticry; expetted rather Breati latit be to their licentious 
4 inclinations, than any ſtricter dilephae und reſtraints. "But, if you regard more the 

+; true intereſt of rhe/Commonwealthz than the Tooſe'defires' of theſe men, you will pre- 
8 vent their outrageous intentions, and ſettle boch tilem and us, and all our allies, 3 in a 

firm ſtate of peace and tranquillity." But, if the Toru are permitted to go on in their 
< preſent purſuits, then will Car 5 ealted glory ſoon fall to he” ground; and Rome it- 
44 felf will fall with Car. Give me leave tea d, chat, it i is, wi A view of rocuring 
peace, that men of ſenſe aud underſtäfidin ach dee Foto war; and, under al the tails 
et and hardſhips attending it, "they" tife ſiyppet 4 by'the re of Tutlire' tranquillity. If 
r this great end be not eee ecormpkmed, har Fs it avail, whether You Lon 


quer; or are conquered >: 41957 

„ Wherefore, in the name of the mae gods, take u on b the care and protection 

of the Commonwealth, and bravely pulh through all tres,” with 55 G 58 Wonted vi- 
St ih, or. it will 


ein vain for:any other td attempt the cure, And what ib cla Jer now, require at your 
ands ? Vou ate not called te bloody exteufidts;” to to eruel anfl rigorous 5 ; 
% methods: which woodld ſooner depopulat e the State, than cbrrectt l its e 5. but only 
** 29) give a check to the baſe pratices and Hernticus debauchery' of the Roman youth 
„This, this only, is the true notion of clemeney; z £0: prevent {ſuch vices” as deſerve. the 
s puniſhment of expulſion; to put u ſtop to extravagant follies, 1 "he purſuits of falſe 
„pleaſures; and toreſtabliſh union and harmony in che State. 
AI muſt conſeſs here, I am ſenſible, chat the greatneſs of this im 
< raiſes doubis and fears in other men; but to me it gives the 905 1 8 urances of, ſuc- 
« ceſs : For matters of malt moment ate below! the RIS pf IP A epius.“ Great 
indeed is the taſſe and" greet will Be the reward, if JS d 44 
+: 14*:Now:one grand point, which" demands” your attention, is, that the People, "Whoſe 
minds are at preſent" corrupted with gifts. of corn, and 2 T e ar! * apply 
*-themſelves to their reſpective occupations" Such an 'app would divert their 
„% thoughts from giving any diſturbanee ta the e pee Tt 112 pit ay Boche be 
taught 3 — purſuits from riotous ext hee, and dhe! iches, to A i Courſe 
46.6 induſtry and the ſtudy of virtue! And this 'great eng 0 an put- 
«ring westen et top/iothenſt Which Alen dee, Kade A&D Kir. 
* ful fource of evik df the efteeni it has gained in the world. 5 For, ee I have ex- 
& amined by what eps illuſtrious heroes roſe to the height Near by. what means any 
people enlarged their conqueſts, and to What cauſes" the ruin of mighty Kingdoms and 


25 and reſolution : For either 50 Gaar, Clit heal, s 
o7 


tant undertaking 


46; 11 was: to: be aſeribed; in either caſe] Always diſcövered the'ſame good or evil cauſe, 


4 conſtantly producing the ſame good or ev il effekts: Aud * at the ſuee ful were always 
*fuch'as'held riches in contem ty the nſucte(ful ack 'as dv 4" dwired them. 
Nor, iadesd, is there any le method te riſe to gl auc lachs tal ate but by ſub- 
« duing:the rhirft; of rickes and ſenſual pleaſutes, A free ſtop e 15 [gee exerciſe of 
the mindꝗ not fondly ſoohing and Kea e the 45 «of TARA ble and corrupt 
0 7kclinations ; but by-inuring It to labour and Paticnce, ts n diſeipline and. V- 
eliant exploits. A man may raiſe 4 pompous?!) Nabe Ty the n or 43g the country.; 
<! he-may furaiſh them with:magnifivent hangingVand fiitury, With oder + pon Fo 

4% ments, and thus make every thing in them coliſpicuous, büt Hime A f. 

© richneſs of duch devorations, he fs . fab From deffeinß Any” bon e ER a be 
«©himfelf cuſts a blemiſy'gpontheit Toftje. "Ati . ridch 15 dre fo WIE Mat 
«6 paſs not a day without ties overchatging! th hachs, nöt a Hight wi thout giſbo- 
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Chap. XI. The Roman Hafory. | > 


This was contrived by as who, zealous: of Dalabella, as a rival in Cg>'Y; R· gos. 
fer's-favwur;' lad, n f "lwwmhie12y hi diſadvaitages and . 
during to create a diffidence of him in Cęſar; which ſeems to have ob 3 ConL. 
den the ground of what is mentioned above, Ge/ar's guarding himſeif 
ſa partic 7 -when he paſſed by his villa. Dolabella was ſenſihly 
touched with this affront,” and cnme full of indig ation to the Senate, | 
where, not daring to Fe "his e on 0 he egtertained the af- Phitip. i. 
ſeinbly with a ſevere ſpeech Which drew on many 0 *. 
and angry words — f y'all Cal 1 * end the diſpute, 
niifed to de the conſulſhip to Dolabells, before he went to the 
A a Far. But 2 5 proteſted, that, by his 34 as — * 
jon, whenever it ſhould be attempted ; and 
declared, ye weve ſcruple,: that ehe ground his .quarret with Ho- 
Abella Was, far having caught him in An attempt. to debauch his Wife 
Antoma, be daughter For his uncle Þ ; though that was thought to be a: 
calumny, coatrived to colour his divorce with her- and his late marriage 


witty Fulvia the widow of P. Clodi 7.2 hooyg Sd © POP 8. hh N 44 
8 175 Plufa#th, being em e N e. pr 
nately of glany, ip . inducernent to him <=: 


to emoy dle e labours, but became ſpur to animate him to 


ater enterp He grew inſentible to Preſedt that he wight. 
ek E freſh 5 Ang, e e a manner, hig g] el he, as 
ambitious by new entxpriſ its / to efflice the ſplendor of his 
formor ones. He had always — "thoughts uf. avetiging:t] che 
death of Craſſas fits friend 'and parche MY aß pa; font "had: 
he put An end 15 dr Fes vat tha openly dec 
ores vm i, A&R; Wolle of wd ob o 10m _ * , 


Che, bad eee Bane ribi rum DIB 48 77 "Ticere- 
reatet, Who were to. have the inſpection of auſus es, — ab co fort an e . 
corn and all kinds of grain for the n prum oblatum efſe comperiſſes. .Nuis interpre- 


of the city. rari . — impudemtiorne, qui in Senatu an 
This proves, by the , waxy oor /a in n Dolabellam : An impurior, 
kept up the uſual forms in ectio i oy — A crudilior, qui in - 


. mi N fan rcd lam impis dixeris ?. 


Cicero relates, "as an- e cis PA 11 "a ſpeceh, which he 
eumſtance, that Antony made this 2 Cicero againſt ' Calenus, 
nourable declaration in the preſence of his kk his orator reproach Aatony with his. 


uncle and father-in-law Antonius: Om mnie un neier ee bane whom he 


bus eum [C. Antonium patrem Antoniæ 4 8 during 
uxoris tuz] contumeliis oneraſti, quem _ nr r his death. 
txs loco, ſi ulla pietas in te eſſet, colere « me Thus the g the perſona- 


bebas; filiam ejus, uxorem tuam, e 
alia conditione quæſita et ante Pere 


calſti, ted Cicero 2 pies another. Many. 
. inſinuates, that, he, was 
' with-Fubvia; and Rye 


EE + be 
ay if whic evident! ly ally ove. ab 5 1 Hy, EY 
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v. R. 709. to retrieve the honour of the Empire, and made preparations'for this ex- 
my Frag pedition, which the people greatly approved of. After his return from 


403 Conſ. Spain, he ſent his pens be 
=——— jd them into the E 


re him into Macedonia, intending, before he 
aſt, to chaſtiſe the Daci, who had made inroads upon 
the Roman territory; and, after he had vanquiſhed the Partbians, he 
propoſed to go by Hyrcania to the borders of the Caſpian ſea, to paſs 
Mount Caucaſus, and return, through Schthia, Germany, and Gaul, into 
Maly, extending and ſecuring on all ſides, in his progreſs, the frontiers 
of the Roman empire. As this expedition could not be executed in leſs 
than two or three years, he appointed Conſuls and other magiſtrates for 
the two following, leſty in his abſence, the elections for theſe offices might 
raiſe diſturbances in the city. A. Hirtius and C. Vibius Panſa were elect- 
ed Conſuls for the next, and D. Brutus and Munacius Plancus for the 
— S ĩ ĩ 69 | - 
The neceſlary preparations for ſo grand an enterpriſe did not divert 
his attention from the works of peace: Various deſigns, all uncommon- 
ly great, employed his thoughts. He laid the foundations of two mag- 
nificent edifices for the ornament of the city; a temple to Venus, which, 
for grandeur, would have exceeded every thing in the world of that kind; 
and a theatre of immenſe extent; both which were afterwards com- 
pleted by Auguſtus. He undertook to rebuild and repair ſeveral towns 
in #aly, to drain the Pomptine marſhes, which render, to this day, the 
air of that part of 7aly very unwholſome ; to diſcharge the lake Fuci- 
nus; to dig a new bed for the Tiber from Rome to the ſea, in order to 
facilitate the navigation of that river; to form a port at Oſtia, capable 
of receiving the firſt-rate wag to make a cauſey over the Appenine 
mountains from the Adriatic ſea to Rome; to rebuild Corinth and Car- 
tbage, whither he had tranſported colomies of Roman citizens, a project 
alſo perfected by Auguſtus; to cut through the Abmus of Corinth, to 
ſave the ſeamen the trouble and danger of navigating round the 
Peloponneſus ; and to take an exact E map of the whole 
Roman empire, with all its roads, and the diſtances of the towns. He alſo 
employed the learned Varro to collect a library of all the Greek and Latin 
authors, which he intended for the uſe of the public, and which was 
laced by Auguſtus in. the temple of Apollo on Mount Palatine. In fine, 
formed the deſign of abridging the collection of Roman laws, and, out 
of that immenſe and extravagant bulk into which they had ſwelled, to 
draw together in a fmall compaſs the beſt and moſt neceſſar x. 
Thus was Cæſar continually looking round him from his diftatorial 
chair, how beſt to acquit himſelf of his duty, and to ſuſtain the dignity. 
of his office; filling up the greateſt poſts of truſt and honour with men 
of eminence, courage, and capacity; - relying entirely, without any 
2 upon the affections of the people, when a dire conſpiracy was 
ormed 7 his life, which deprived mankind of the benefit of ſuch 
univerſal benevolence, and was as fatal to thoſe why engaged in it. 
* - 3 | 


We 
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We are told by the ancient hiſtorians, Sie toni, Plutarch, and Dis, whs Y; N 709. | 


have evidently taken their accounts from Pompeian memoirs, that Czſar's 


* 
# 


uſual prudence intirely failed him at once; and, as if the height to which 408 Cont. 
he was mounted had turned his head and made him giddy, he ran mad 


after the appellation of King; and, when he was actually poſſeſſed, in 
quality of Di#ator, Emperor, and Maſter of Mariners, of all the power 
of the Empire, was not ſtill content without a title, which could add 
nothing to him but envy and popular odium. The proofs of this hea- 
vy charge lie in the following facts: On the 265% of Fanuary, return? 
ing with the pomp of an evat/on, decreed him by the Senate, from 
Mount Albanus, where he had celebrated the Feriæ Latine, amidſt the 
acclamations'of the people, hie was ſaluted King by fome in the throng, 


and, at the ſame time, a royal diadem with a crown of laurel was fixed 


upon one of his ſtatues. The multitude, ſays Plutarch, was ſilent, and 
ſeemed abaſhed, and Cæſar was forced to anſwer, My. name. is Cæſar, 
not King: And it was remarked that he paſſed on with an air of ſullen- 
neſs and diſſatisfaction, as one diſappointed- of his expectations. 
dins Marullus and Cæſetius Flavus, two Tribunes of the People, ordered 
the diadem to be taken down, and committed to priſon the man who 
had put it round the head of the ſtatue, declaring that they would alſo 
puniſh thoſe who had dared to ſtyle him King; for that Cæſar refuſed and 
abhorred that title. Cæſar, ſays Suetonius, was much concerned that the 
mention of his advancement to the royal dignity had been made with ſo 
little ſucceſs, or, as he pretended, that he had been thus deprived by the 
Tribunes'of the honour of ae it: He atcuſed them before the Senate 
of a defign to raiſe a ſedition againf um, by perſuading the city, that he really 
affected to be a King; but, when the Senate was 

vereſt ſentence againſt them, he was content with depoſing them from 


their magiſtracy, and expelling them from the Senate. From that 


day, adds Szetonius, he was 1 
ing the name of King. | 5 5 
But the Dictator's intentions are ſuppoſed to have been clearly ma- 
nifeſted by Antomꝰs bold attempt a few days after, on the 15th of Fe- 
_ bruary, when the feſtival of the Lupercalia was celebrated, Cæſar, in his 
triumphal robe, being ſeated upon his golden chair in the Roſtra, to ſee. 


iever able to wipe away the ſcandal of affect. 


the diverſion of the running, Antony, then Conſul, in the midſt of the 


ſport, at the head of the Luperci, made hitn the offer of a royal dia- 
dem, and eſſayed ſeveral times to put it upon his head. Cæſar as often 
rejected it, and at laſt ſent it away to the Capitol, proclaiming, that 
Jupiter was the only King of the Romans“ And Antony had it entered in- 
to the public acts, . that, by the command of the People, as Conſul,” 


Is not this a range inference? Ceſar ed the royal title: The Senate condemns 
charges the two Tribunes with a deſign of the Tribunes as guilty of this crime: There- 
ba him odious, and raiſing a ſedition, | ] 
by perſuading the city, that he really affect , title. 
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Book X. 


V:R-709. «he had offered the name of King to Ceſar, perpetual Didtator, and 


43- 
408 Conſ. 


#- + 


that Ceſar would not accept of it.“ 


Notwichſtanding ſo public and ſolemn a refuſal of the royal diadem, 


C gſar is ſuppoſed to have ſtill proſecuted the ſcheme of getting him- 
ſelf called King, and to have had recourſe to the miniſters of religion, 
in order to gain his end. A prophecy, was found in the Sibhylline books, 
warning the Romans, that the Parthians could never be conquered but 
by a King: And it was whiſpered, that I. Cotta, one of the Guar- 
dians of theſe books, was appointed to lay the oracle before the Senate, 
and to propoſe that, ſince their moſt mortal enemies could not be van- 
quiſhed but by a King, Cæſar ſhould have that title conferred upon 
him. But this was no more than a rumour, OPS; to Cicero, Sueto- 


Cidber, p. 


215. 


vis, and Dio. It is hard to believe that Caſar eith 


* Cz/ar, it is ſaid, was angry with the 


- "Tributes Marullas and Flavus Fa depriving 
the cron if 


him of the honour of refuſing 
ſo, and if we mult believe that the offering 


of the crown on the feſtival of the Luperca- 
lia was not a mere frolic of Antony s, but a 
thing concerted between him and Cæſar ; 


then I do not ſee what abfurdity there is in 
reit; that Cz/ar took this means to 
retrieve his honour, and make a public and 
ſolemn declaration, chat be did not aſsect the 
kingly title, in contradiction to the invi- 
dious rumours ſpread by his enemies. 


* Dr. Middleton gives us this rumour for 
certain fact, and tells us, that Cz/ar's im- 


tience to be 4 King accelerated his fate, 
and puſhed on thenobles, who had conſpired 
gainſt his life, to the Immediate execution of 
eir plot; that they might ſave themſelves 
the ſhame of being forced to concur in an 
act which they heartily deteſted: And the 
two Brutar's, in el F the honour of 
whoſe houſe was founded in the extirpation 


. 


of kingly gawerument, could not. WE SOnader 


it as a perſonal infamy, and a, 


theſe facts and rumours no proof of Caſar s 
having affected the reel titſe, It is quite 
Dre rv in. itſelf, and it is not to be ad- 
mitted, but upon the ſtrongeſt evidence, 


that ſo great a man as Ce/ar ſhould lay ſo 
{s upon a title; which, ſo far, 


much 
it is owned, from being an Honour to him, 
ſeemed rather a diminution of his dignity: 
And I cannot but approve of our late Poet 


Laureat's reaſoning on this accuſation: It 


<< has never been proved, that the offering 


&« the crown to CAESAR Twas & previouſly cone 


ifgrace to 
cheir very name to ſuffer the reſtofution of 
it.—Now,. to my apprehenſion, there is in 


er laid, ſo much: 


4 certed expedient Zetaucen bin and Antony to 
4 feel the pulſe of the People: To ſhorten the 
* queſtion then, let us ſuppoſe all this to 


&© be fact, and ſee what will come out. of it; 
© not more than this, ſure, that Cæſar had. 
% mind to be King, provided it could be. 
& qvith the conſent of the People ; but, when be 
& found it was diſagreeable to them, be troubled” 

& himſelf no farther about it, And why ought. 
« we not, with equal reaſon, to believe, 
te that, in Cæſar refuſing the crown, he: 
tc was as much governed by his action to- 
te the People, as by his fear of them ? If. 
cc we allow. then that Cæſar would not have 
been diſpleaſed, had the People called: 
© upon him to be King, it is as much as: 
tee can, in conſcience, charge him with. 
But, F it it inſiſed, that. he had ſet his- 
& heart upon the title, it auill be taking ico 
% much from the e of CAESAR t0 ſup-- 


* Poſe be would not, aFany hazard, have gra- 
qed bis. ambition... Wen be had once 


« made himſelf maſter of che Romiiy world, 
<< could, there be any, great. difficulty. in his 
« giving what name he pleaſed to his office? 
of, is not eaſy, therefore, to conceive; that 
Athe ſolid ſenſe of Cz/ar could be very 
« anxious about. a title, which neither the 
want, nor the acquiſition of, could leſſen 
& the glory, or add to the honour of his 
© flation. The power of it he was ſecure 
, of, and no title could enlarge it. But take 
« the power from the regal title, and it will 
* fignify no more than the word King in a 
«© dictionary. And, tho' a great deal of ſtreſs 
c ha been lad upon this point, as the moſt 
4 unpardonable mark of Cz/ar's ambition, 
«'T cannot ſee why his defire, or his indiffe- 
«rence to be a Ning, gives him a. jot moi : 
\ SON "8 bb ox. 
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ſtreſs upon an empty, odious title, or that Brutus, Caſſius, and their Y. R. zog. 
aſſociates were excited by theſe facts to conſpire againſt his life. Other 
motives will account more naturally for the conſpiracy: FThoſe of the 408 Conſ. 


Pompeian faction, who engaged in this conſpiracy, were under the in- 


fluence of an animofity which Cæſar's clemency could not diſarm; Sen. de Ira, 
thoſe of his own party who entered into it were guided by an inſatiable 3% 


avarice, which no rewards could ſatisfy; the hopes of plunder, by 


throwing the State again into confuſion, had weight with many; and, 


in relation in particular to Caſſius and Brutus, the loſs of liberty was leſs 
afflicting to them, than that they muſt depend upon a Superior for pre- 
ferment; a grievance which Cæſar could not ſoften by laying them un? 
der the greateſt ' obligations. Caſſius, it is thought, was the firſt con: 
triver of the deſign *, and imparted his thoughts to ſome of his friends 
before he communicated them to Brutus; but, upon their telling him 
that it was of the greateſt importance to have a man of Brutus's repu- 


x; TER 


— 
444 
14 CLI; A 


12 * 
7 24 . 


« or leſs to anſwer for: For, if his bring. 


ing order into ſo diſtracted a State will 
not excuſe his making himſelf perpetual 
«« Difator, his being made a King could 
% not have been at all a better or worſe 
* rexſon for deſtroying him.” 

C. Caſiur was deicended from one of 
che moſt ancient and honourable families of 
the Rel, He is faid to have ſhewn a 
remarkable inſtance, When a boy, of his 
high ſpirit and love of liberty; for he gave 
Hlla's fon 8 hs a box on the ear for brag- 
ging, among his. ſchool-fellows, of his fa- 
ther's greatneſs and abſolute power; and 
when Pompey called the boys before him, to 
ove An account of their quarrel, he de- 
clay 


d, in his preſence, bat, HF 75 Should 


dare to repeat the æwordi, be would repeat the 
Slow. In his later years he was converted 
from St oiciſmn to be a follower of 185 3 
maintaining, that the pleaſure, which his 
maſter recommended, was to be found only 
in the hab! tual practice of juſtice and virtue. 
While he profeſſed himſelf, therefore, an 
Epicurean, he lived like a_ Stoic; was mo- 
derate in pleaſures, temperate in diet, and 
a water-drinker through life. He married 
Tertia, the ſiſter of Brutas, with whom he 
was ſtrictly united in friendſhip and politics, 
We have ſeen his gallant behaviour againſſ 
che Parthians after Craſſuss death, and his 
conduct in the civil was, . The ancient hif- 
_ torians give him the character of a. brave, 
witty, ..and learned man; but. paſſionate, 


1 


tation and credit ? at the head of the enterpriſe, and that they would 


— 


not 


fierce, and cruel : And they have aſſigned 
very frivolous reaſons of diſguſt, as the mo- 
tives of his killing Cz/ar : I hat Cæſar took 


| @ number of lion, 172 him, which he bad 
: 


provided for a public ſhew ; that he would not 
give him the conſulſſip; that he gave Bx ur us 


ihe more honourable pretorſhip in preference to 


him, Middl. p. 229. 

s M. Tunius Brutus pretended to derive 
his name and deſcent in a direct line from 
that firſt, Conſul L. Bratus, who * 
Targuin, and gave freedom to the Roman 
people; and Atticus paid him the compli- 
ment to draw up his genealogy. But Dio- 


ny/ius of Halicarnaſſus, and other writers, do 


not allow him this illuſtrious aeg be- 


cauſe, for upwards of two hundied years, 
the Roman hiſtory mentions none but a Ple- 


beian of that name, who was one of the firit 
Tribunes of the people ; and, when after- 
wards the Brutus's were raiſed to the firſt 
dignities of the State, they were looked up- 


on as a new race of people. However, at 


the time we are ſpeaking of, as this family 
had enjoyed, for two centuries, the firſt ho- 
nours and poſts of the State, it is no won- 


der that the opinion favourable to the pre- 


tenſion of Brutus prevailed. 'He was now 
one- and- forty years old, being born in the 
conſulſhip of L. Cornelius Cinna III. and Cn. 
Papirius Carbe, A. U. 668; Which fully 
confutes, as Dr. Middleton obſerves, the vu}- 

ar ſtory of his being commonly believed to 
Cæſar's ſon : Since he was but fifteen 
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The Roman Hf. 


VR. 209. not otherwiſe engage in it, he immediately made him privy to it. Bru- 
4 r tus entered into it readily; and we are told, that he was ſpurred on by 
458 Conſ. ſeveral billets and inſcriptions, reproaching him with his inaction. In 
one left upon his prætorian tribunal, was written, Jou are aſleep, Bru- 
tus, you are no true Brutus. Upon the pedeſtal of the ſtatue of the elder 


Suet. in 


Cæi. 


„ 


Brutus were found the 3 


1 and under the ſtatue o 


> words : Mould thou couldſt come to life 
" Ceſar : Brutus, for baving expelled the 


ings, was made tbe firſt Conſul ; and. this" Yuan, for having expelled the 


Conſuls, is now become our King"? 


Caſius and Brutus admitted to the 
number of ſixty accomplices ; the chief of whom were Trebonius, De- 


cimus Brutus, Q: Ligarins, Servius Galba,-C. and P. Servilius Caſca, Til. 
lius Cimber, and Minucius Baſilus. Plutarch, among many other impro- 
bable circumſtances, relates, that the conſpirators had thoughts of let- 
ting Antony into the ſecret, who was upon very good terms with ſeveral 
of them; but that Trebonius oppoſed it, telling them that he had ſound- 
ed Antony at Narbonne, when Cæſar was on his return from the Spaniſ>- 
war, and that he very well underſtood his meaning, but did not ſeem 
inclined to engage with him; though he was ſure he had inviolably 

kept his ſecret ®.' The ſame author adds, that though Brutus did not 
think it ſafe to truſt Cicero with the deſign of the conſpiracy, on account 


of his want of reſolution, he yet mentioned it to his wife Poxda *, 


ears younger than Ce ſar himſelf: whoſe | 


imuiarity with his mother Servilia cannot 
be uren to have 'commenced till ma- 
y years after Brutus was born; or not till 
e/ar had loſt his firſt wife Cornelia, whom 


he married when he was very young, _ 5 
uneral 


always 'tendetly loved; and whoſe 

oration he made when he was Quæftar, and 
conſequently thirty years old.” Brutus, having 
loft his father wlien very young, was train- 
ed, with great care, by Ws uncle Cato, in 
all the ſtudies of polite letters, eſpecially of 
eloquence and philoſophy. He Nd 'excel- 
lent parts and equal induſtry, and acquired 
an early fame at the bar, where he pleaded 
ſeveral cauſes of great importance, and was 
eſteemed the moſt eloquent and learned of 
all the young nobles. His manner of ſpeak- 
ing was corre, elegant, and judicious, yet 
wanting that force and copioufneſs which 


are required in a conſummate orator. But 


philoſophy, was his favourite ſtudy; in 
which, tough he profeſſed himſelf of the 


more moderate ſect of the d Acadimy, yet, 


from a certain pride and gravity of temper, 
he affected the ſeverity of the Stoic. Whe⸗- 
ther he was a man of ſo much mildneſs, 
ſach ftri& probity, and conſummate virtue, 


The: 


as Plutarch pretends, his ations muſt evince. 
His credit, at this time, was due to his- 
birth, his alliances; his talents, perhaps too 
his riches, which he increaſed with great 
application and induſtry. See Vol. I. n. 
68 Eee 30 uns nin 


k Cicero, Phil. ii. 14, affirms, that. Au- 
tony aſſented to Terbonius s propoſal Si in- 
ter fici Ceſarem woluifſe crimen e, wide, quæ 
fo, Antoni, quid tibi e ae quem et Nar-- 
bone hoc confehium. cum C. Trebonio cepifſe no- 
tiſſmum eft, et ob ejut conſiu focietatem cum 
interfiteretur Ca ſar tum te àᷓ Trebonio vidimus 
ſtvocari. - Ego autem (wide guam ech 
non thimice) quod bent cogitaſti aliguandb, lau- 
do: Quod non indicaſti, gratias ago: Quo 
, 16S = 
Plutarch tells a very. pretty tale upon 
this occaſion, and we find it alſo rw Be. 
Brutus, having undertaken the management: 


of ſo hazardous an enterpriſe, on which de- 


pended the liberty of Rome, and the for- 
tunes of many virtuous and noble families, 
was fo far maſter of himſelf as to preſerve 
an air of ſerenity during the day and in. 
publie; but, when he retired to his family, 
and during the night, he could not main- 
tain the Toe ſhew of inward peace and 

tran- 
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The Conſpirators had debated whether they ſhould kill him in the. 2 
Campus Martius, in the eyes of all the people, while he was taking their , 
votes, at the election of the magiſtrates; or in the Via Sacra, or at the 408 Conf. 
entrance of the Theatre, or in the Senate-houſe; and at length they 
determined on the laſt place, as the moſt proper, and fixed on the ides 
F March as the time when they would execute their deſign. They did 
not doubt but that the Senate would applaud the act when done, and 
even aſſiſt, if there was occaſion, in doing it © ; and there was a circum- 
ſtance which particularly encouraged them, that it happened to be Pom- 
pey's Senate-houſe, in which their attempt was to be made; and where 
Cz/ar would conſequently fall at the feet of Pompey's ſtatue, as a ſacri- 
fice to the manes of that Ariſtocratic Chief. They took it alſo for grant- 
ed that the People would be generally on their fide; yet, for their greater 
ſecurity, D. Brutus gave orders to arm his gladiators that morning, as 
if for ſome public ſnew; that they might be ready, on the firſt notice, 
to ſecure the avenues of the Senate, and defend them from any ſudden 
violence; and Pompey's theatre, which adjoined to the Senate houſe,, 
being the propereſt place for the exerciſe of the gladiators, would co- 
ver all ſuſpicion. that might ariſe from them, The only deliberation: 
that perplexed them, and on which they were much divided, was, whe- 

ther they ſhould not kill Antony alſo and Lepidus, together with ſer 


eſpecially Antony, who was Conſul, and the more likely to create freſh due in 
8 ; $ 7 4 Xl, 
App. ii. 


tranquillity ; and Porcig (his new wife, who confidence? Women, indeed, have no 
had robbed Claudia of his heart) could ea- **, great reputation for ſecrecy : But a good 
fily perceive, that his breaſt laboured with education and ſuitable company ha 


499+ 502. 
Dio, 2475» 
Have 248. 


ſome great deſign, ſome niſing care 
re rs cd 1 „ the 

loved him tenderly, ſhe was deſirous to ſhare 

with him his care and trouble ; but, before 


the ventured to put any queſtion to him, ſhe 


reſolved:to make a very extraordinary trial 
of her own conſtancy. She took a ſmall 
knife, and, having ſent her women out of 
the room, thruſt it into her thigh. The 
wound bled copiouſly, and the violent pain 
was- quickly ſucceeded by a fever. Brutus 
was in the utmoſt conſternation, and knew 
not what to think. Then Porcia, in the ex- 
tremity of her ſufferings, thus addreſſed him: 
« Brutus, I am Cato's daughter, and was 
given you not mere! en 266 your bed 
and table as a miſtreſs, but to partake of 
your good or ill fortune. Your. beha- 
4 viour to me hitherto has been irreproach- 
„able. But how can I ſerve you, or in 
what manner can I prove my ſenſe of your 
e goodneſs, unleſs in aſſiſting you, to {i 
port a latent uneaſineſs, © Lich diſturbs 
your reſt? Why then am I denied your. 


« great influence on the diſpoſitions and 
« tempers, even of women: And who has 
« a better right to make. a merit of theſe 
advantages, than Cato's. daughter and 
1% Brutus's wife ? However, I rely not on 
any pre- conceived opinion of my. reſolu- 
c tion, but have, by experiment, convinced 
„ myſelf that pain cannot ſubdue my cou- 
© rage,” She then pointed to the wound 
ſhe had given herſelf, and declared, that ſhe 
had no other motive for putting herſelf to- 


that torture, than to make a trial of her 


conſtancy, Arutus, tranſported; with admi- 
ration, lifted his hands to heaven, and im- 
plored the immortal gods to crown his en- 


terpriſe with ſucceſs, that he might live to 


be a huſband worthy of ſuch a wife; And 
immediately let her into the whole ſecret off 
the OMIM... e 
If che conſpirators thought, ſo, then» 
Cæſar had not filled up the Senate with a. 
very, great number of Gauls and other Bar-- 
n,. % Dat 


danger 
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The Roman Hiftory. Book X. 


V. R. 709. danger to the Commonwealth. Caſſius, with a majority of the compa- 


"iz ny, was warmly for killing them; but the two Brutus as warmly op- 
408 Conſ. 


poſed and finally over-ruled it: They alledged, that to ſned more 


— blood than was neceſſary would diſgrace their cauſe, and draw upon 


P ut. in 


. that which was leaſt expected. 


Suet. 81. 5 


e eiates have lately re 


them an imputation of cruelty '; and of acting, not as patriots, but as 
partiſans of Pompey ; not ſo much to free the city, as to revenge them- 
elves upon their enemies, and get the dominion of it into their own 
hands. But what weighed with them moſt was a vain perſuaſion that 
Antony would be tractable, and ealily reconciled, as ſoon as the deed 
was over. TH.” COLLIE CSE e | 
As theſe intrigues could not be conducted fo ſecretly as not to give ſome 
cauſe of ſuſpicion, Czfar, if we believe Plutarch, received information 
of the nightly meetings of the Conſpirators; and one day, when he was 


cautioned to be upon his guard againſt Antony and Dolabella, he anſwer- 
ed, It is not thoſe plump, jolly, curled fellows that I am afraid M; it is of 


the pale, meagre ones: Under which deſcription he glanced at C and 
Brutus. Brutus, in particular, adds the ſame hiſtorian, appeared for- 
midable to. him, on account of his courage, ſeverity, and natural im- 


33 But, when he reflected on his probity and honour; his appre- 


nſions diſappeared; and, when he was adviſed not to truft Hi n too 
far, What, ſaid he, clapping his hand to his breaſt, do yon, think that 
Brutus will not ſtay till tbis debilitated carcaſe has finiſhed its carcer] Cæ- 


ſar had reſolved to truſt to fortune, and was often heard to ſay that he 
rather die once by treachery, than live always in fear ↄf it; that he 
lived.long enough, and that, by his death, the Empire would be a 


greater loſer than himſelf. The very night before his aſſaſſinarion, be- 
ing at ſupper in Lepiuuss houſe, he maintained, that , the | moſt eligible 
In the morning of the fatal day, we are told, that Ceſar, finding himſelf 
indiſpoſed, was inclined to put off the aſſembly; to which he is ſaid by Sue- 
tonins and Plutarch to have been likewiſe moved by many prog es that 
had lately N and a dream that his wife Calpurnia had that very 
night, in Which ſhe ſaw. him ſtabbed in her boſom “: but D. Brutus, by 
anne N Egan ene 7153316 py 8 — n Mm ** 4 rallying 


9 ” - — 2 - 2 1 * 
3 SV 18 | 7 


| 
o 
wx : & % 


* Cicero often laments, in his letters, this man as yourſelf, that Antoxy now lives to 


fatal miſtake, Ep. Fam. x. 28. Melm. xiii. be our general bane ; Iam ſometimes in- 


7 Would to heaven you had invited me «« clined to be a little ip en for 
40 chat noble feaſt, Which vou made on taking him aſide, when Ca/ar fell.76 
«the ide of March: No. remnants, moſt u Sueroniuss account of the prodigies is 


«zfuresly, ſhould have been Rt unde, as follows, c. 81. Cæſar had warning 


„ Whereas the part you unluckily, ſpared. . giyen him of his approaching fate by ſe- 


2 3 


«ſervice which you and you? illuſtrious aſſo- 
deres to the Repub. lan | and v 
« lic. To ſay the truth, When I feflect that in that work, becauſe they found ſome 
ti wing to the favour of ſo worthy a * veſſels of antique workmanſhip, a r 
f 2 : ; . 5 46 0 


— 


« pives us ſo much perplexity, that we find 40 Feral plain prodigies, A few months be- 

» fſomething to regret even in the godlike fore. when, ſome of the colony which he . 
40 had fer d at Capua were. pulling down 

ame old ſepulchres, and were the buſier 


— 
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rallying thoſe fears as unmanly and unworthy of him, and alledging V. R. 70g. 
that his abſence would be interpreted as an affront to the aſſembly, * 
drew him out againſt his will to meet his deſtined fate. 408 Conſ. 

M. Brutus and Caffius appeared according to cuſtom in the Forum. 


ſitting in their prætorian tribunals to hear and determine cauſes ; where, 


though they had daggers under their gowns, they ſat with the ſame 


calmneſs, as if they 


ad nothing upon their minds ; till the news of 


Czfar's. coming, out to the Senate called them away to the performance 


of their part in the tragical act. Plutarcb, who never fails to give us plut. in 
every circumſtance, that can make his relation more intereſting, whe- Ct. 


ther it be founded on good authority or not, tells us, that, when Cæſar 
came' out of his houſe, a ſlave endeavoured to get near and. ſpeak to 
him; but, not having been able to pierce the crowd that attended him, 
he went into the houſe and deſired Calpurnia to ſecure him till Cæſar's 
return, becauſe he had ſomething to communicate to. him of the greateſt 
importance. In the way to the Senate-houſe, Artemidorus, a Greek phi- 


© of braſs was diſcovered in a monument 
<< wherein Capys, the founder of Capua, was 
<« ſaid to be buried, with an inſcription in 
« Greek words and letters, to this effect: 
« Thats whenever the bones of Capys came to 


ee be uncovered, a deſcendant from lulus would 


be ſlain by the bands of his relations, and his 
© death r ed dreadful devaſtations 
throughout all Daly. And this account, 
s leſt any one ſhould think it an idle ſtory, 
«© comes from Cornelius Balbus, an intimate 
; 18 2 Os.“ [An excellent reaſon 
why it ſhould not be a forgery to raiſe the 
ſpirits of the veterans, and juſtify, in the 
eyes of the lower ſort, the vengeance of Cæ- 
2 death.] A few days before his death 
«© ſome horſes, which, upon his paſſing the 
4 Rubicon, he had conſecrated and turned 
< looſe to graze without any keeper, would 
_ * take no food, and wept plentifully.ä— The 
„ Soothſayer Spuriana warned him, as he 
25 was facrificing, to look to himſelf, other- 
« wiſe ſome miſchief would befal him be- 
4 fore the ides of March were over;—The 


% day before the ſaid ides, birds of ſeveral. 


« kinds, from a neighbouring grove, pur- 
« ſaing a wren, that flew into Fompey's Se- 
1c nate-houſe, with a ſprig of laurel in his 
« bill,. tore it there to pieces. The night 
« before the day of his being ſlain, he 
dreamed that he was. got above the clouds 
and ſhaking hands with Jupiter: And his 
wife Calpurnia fancied in her ſleep that 
the top of the houſe was coming down, 
and her huſband ſtabbed in her boſom ;- 


© and immediately the chamber-doors flew. 
open.“ R 
Cicero, de Div. I. i. 52. k ii. 16, relates 
one of the moſt remarkable prodigies ſaid to 
have happened at this time: ** that, as 
% Cz/ar was facrificing, a little before his-. 
© death, with great pomp and ſplendor, in 
«© his triumphal robes and golden chair, the. 
victim, which was a fat ox, was found to- 
ce be ait hout a heart : And, when Cæſar 
s ſeemed to be ſhocked at it, Spurinna, the 
„ Haruſpex, admoniſhed him to beware; 
* leſt, through a ſailute of carnſel, his life 
&* ſhould be cut off, ſince the heart was the 
« ſeat and ſource of them both. The next. 
«day he facrificed*again, in hopes to find": 
<© the entrails more propitious: But the liver 


of the bullock appeared to want its bead, 


4c which. was reckoned alſo among the dire - 


«©: ful omens.” Theſe fads, which are ri- 


diculed' by Citero, were probably invented: 
after Cz/ar's death. If they really happen; 
ed, they were contrived by Cæſar's friends, 
and the heart and head of the liver convey-- 
ed away by ſome artifice, to give them a. 


better pretence of inforcing their admoni- 


tions, and putting C ſar upon his guard 
againſt dangers which, they really appre - 
hended, from quite different rcaſons than. 
the pretended Fe es of the gods. 
Suttonins writes, that on this, or a like oc- 
caſion, Cæſars anſwer was, that the-entrails 
ſhould be more fayourable when he Pleaſed, and 
that it ought not to be looked upon as an ill: 
omen, if a beaft wanted a heart. | 


loſopher;, 
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De Roman Hiſtory. Book X. 


V. R. 709. loſopher, put into his hands a paper containing a circumſtantial account 
_— Chr. of the whole plot, and ſaid to him: Read this, and loſe no time, for it con- 
408 Conſ. cerns you much. This man, who aſſiſted ſeveral of Brutus's friends in 


the proſecution of their ſtudies, had made ſeveral diſcoveries ; but Cz- 


far, ſurrounded as he was by his courtiers, could not read the contents, 


and entered the Senate-houfe with the paper in his hand. Many cir- 
cumſtances gave the Conſpirators great alarms, and put their fortitude 
to the teſt. An acquaintance of Caſca came up to him and ſaid, Tun 
thought to be very ſecret, - but Brutus bas acquainted me of the whole affair. 
Juſt as Caſca was going to make a reply which would have diſcovered 
all, the other added: What then, my Friend, are you o a ſudden grown 


rich enough to ſtand for the Edileſhip! Caſca ſhuddered at the danger he 


had eſcaped. M. Brutus himſelf had a moſt violent ſhock : Word was 
brought him that his dearly beloved Porcia was at the point of death: 
For, as the moment of her huſband's hazardous enterpriſe drew near, 
ſhe was ſeized with a deadly panic. Brutus, however, fhewed himſelf 
a true deſcendant of that hero. who ſacrificed his own children to the li- 
berty of his country, and the ſame ſpirit over-ruled now in him every 


other affection. In fine, Cæſar arrives; and, as he came out of his lit- 


Plut, in 
Cæſ. 


ter, Popilius Lænas, a Senator, made up to him and talked with him 
with much earneſtneſs, and the Dictator ſeemed to give much attention 


to what he delivered. This Popilius, a little time before, had been with 


Brutus and Caſſius, and ſaid to them, I wifh your deſign may ſucceed, and 1 


adviſe you not to defer it; for there are ſeveral private accounts of it. The 


Conſpirators did not doubt, therefore, but that they were diſcovered 
and betrayed. An univerſal conſternation reigned among our intrepid 
aſſaſſins; they looked at each other, and agreed by ſigns not to wait till 
they were ſeized, but to ſtab themſelves in order to avoid the ignominy 
of a public execution; and already Caſſius and ſome others had laid their 
hands to their poniards; when Brutus, obſerving that the geſture and 
attitude of Popilius was rather that of a ſupplicant than an accuſer, per- 
ceived his error, and, by the ſerenity of his countenance, made the 
others underſtand that they had nothing to fear. At length Popilius 
kiſſed the Dictator's hand and withdrew. | Aft 
Ceſar went forward, and a number of the Conſpirators ſurrounded 
and conducted him to the Curule chair: Whilſt two. of them, Decimus 
and Trebonius, ſtopped Antony at the door of the Senate-houſe. As ſoon 
as he had taken his place, Tillius Cimber, who was to begin the attack 


upon his perſon, advanced nearer than the reſt, as if he had ſome fa- 
vour to requeſt of him; and, laying hold of his gown, drew it over 
his ſhoulders, which was the ſign agreed upon, This, ſaid Cæſar, is 


plain violence: And he had ſcarcely pronounced theſe words, when he 
was wounded a little below the throat by one of the Caſca s. He ſeized 
the aſſaſſin's arm and ran it through with his le for writing; and, en- 
deavouring to ruſh forward, was ſtopped by another wound, which was 
T3 i . ns = afterwards 
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afterwards judged to be the only mortal one he received. Finding him- X. R. Jog. Ka 
ſelf ſurrounded on all ſides with drawn daggers at him, he wrapped up“ 5 | 
his head in his toga, and ſpread it alſo before over his legs, that he 408 Conf. 
might fall the more decently ; and ſo received three and twenty wounds, — 
fetching a groan only on receiving the firſt, without uttering ſo much „ 
as one word *, ©, | | ; v 
Thus fell Cæſar, in the 3645 year of his age: A man, who, conſidered 
as a Stateſman and a Captain, may juſtly challenge the firſt place in the '$4 
regiſters of mankind. He was formed to excel in peace as well as in 4 
war; was provident in council, fearleſs in action, and executed what 
he had once reſolved on with an amazing celerity. With the greateſt i 
nobleneſs of birth, of perſon, and of countenance *, he joined every 7 [I 
great quality that can exalt human nature, and give a man the aſcen- | #4 
dant in ſociety, He was open, ſincere, great and magnanimous in all 14 
his behaviour; faithful to his friends, and zealous to promote their in- 1 
tereſts ?; generous and liberal even to profuſion to his dependents; and 
was diſtinguiſned for the moſt ſingular humanity and clemency 
in the midſt of the greateſt provocations and examples of cruelty 
and revenge“. He was magnificent, polite, and, in reſpect of 


n Plutarch ſays, that upon receiving the 
firſt wonnd, he turned upon Caſca in a fury, 
ſaying, Wretch, aubat are your 885 ? 
And that, notwithſtanding his loſs of blood, 
and the many daggers pointed at him, he 
raged amongſt them like a lion: But, when 

Brutus came upon him, he ſaid in Greek - 
What, art thou one of them too, theu, M* 
$0n BrRUTUs. 

. © He is ſaid to have been tall, of a fair 
complexion, round · limbed, pretty full- 
Faced, with eyes black and lively; and very 
healthful, except, that, towards the end of 
his life, he was ſubject to fudden ſwoonings, 
and to be frightened in his ſleep. He was 

alſo ſurprifed twice with the falling ſickneſs 
in the midſt of buſineſs: In the care of his 
perſon, he was ſo very nice, that he had 
not only the hair of his head cut, but like- 
wiſe had the hair in the other parts of his 
body taken up by the roots ; and he is alſo 
ſaid to have been very particular in his 
dreſs; for he uſed the /arus clawus with 
fringes about his hands, and looſely girded 


about him with an effeminate air. Suez. 


. See alfo Vol. III. p. 301. 
L Suetomius, 71, 72, gives us the follow - 
ing inſtances of his attachment and zeal for 
his friends and clients, When he was but 


a young man, he defended the cauſe of Ma- 


Vol. IV, 


Hint ha, a noble youth, againſt King Hiemp- 
/al, with ſo much keennels, that in the courſe 
of the pleading he ſeized Juba, the King's 
ſon, by the beard ; and, upon his client's 
being declared tributary to Hiempſal, he im- 
mediately took him by force from thoſe who 
were leading him away, and kept him con- 


cealed in his houſe for a long time; and, 


when he went, at the expiration of his præ- 
torſhip, for Spain, he carried him off with 

im in his litter, amidſt the confuſion pro- 
duced by thoſe who were taking leave of 
him. When he came to have the whole 
Por of the Commonwealth in his hands, 

e advanced ſome of his friends, though of 


very mean extraction, to the higheſt poſts in 


the government; and, when he was re- 
flected upon for it, openly declared, that, 
had be been aſſiſted by robbers and cut-throats, 
in the defence of his honour, he would have 
made them the ſame reguital. ; 

2 He could not find it in his heart to do 
any harm to Cornelius Phagita, who had tre- 
panned him in the night, with a deſign to 
—_ him to Sylla; and out of whoſe hands 
he did not eſcape, without much difficulty, 
and a great bribe. Philemon, his Secretary, 
who had promiſed his enemies to poiſon him, 
he cauſed to be put to death, but without 
torture. Suet. 74. 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book X. 


V. R. 729. natural endowments, learning, and eloquence, ſcarce inferior to- 


any man!. He was a moſt munificent patron of wit and learn- 


His orations were admired for two 
qualities, which are ſeldom found together, 
fitength and elegance. Cicero ranks him a- 
mong the greateſt orators that Rome ever 
bred ; and Quintilian, X. 1, ſays, that he 
Spoke with the ſame force with which he 


fought ; and, if be had devoted himſelf to the 


bar, would bawde been the only man capable of 
rivalling Cicero. His Commentaries, in 

Cicero's judgment, are plain, neat, and beau- 

tiful; and he adds, in thus preparing his 

materials for ſuch as ſhould write his hiſtory, 

he may perhaps have enceuraged ſome inferior 
geniuſes to undertake it, aube might think o 
ornament it more ; but has diſcouraged all men. 
of* ſenſe from meadling- with it. Nor was he 

maſter only of the politer arts, but conver- 

fant alſo with the mot abſtruſe and critical 

parts of learning ; and, among other books 

which he publiſhed, he addrefled two books 

to Cicero, On the analog y of language, or the 

art of ſpeaking and writing correctly. PE:- 

laſophy alſo, and poetry ſometimes employed 

hzs leiſure ;. and Suetonius mentions a poem 

of his, called Iter, or, the Journey, which he 

v/rote on his way to the Span; war. 

5 Though C. Memmius had publiſhed ſome 
vey abufive ſpeeches againſt him, and he 
had anſwered them with equal ſharpneſs, 
yet he afterwards aſſiſted him with his vote 
and intereſt, when he ſtood for the conſul- 
ſhip. When. C. Calvus, who had written 
ſome ſcandalous epigrams upon him, en- 
deavoured to bring about a reconciliation by 
the interceſſion of friends, be wrote the firjt 
letter; and when. Catullus, for a like of- 


. fence, came to beg his pardon, be iir 


lim te ſapper. He alſo bore, with great mo- 
deration, a libel of Aulus Cecina againſt 


him. 'I his man, whoſe genius and elo- 


quence are much extolled, was -ſtill in exile: 
in the year 707; and, to make amends for 

the invective he publiſhed 'againſt Cz/ar, . 
he employed himſelf.in drawing up a work 


m which he mentioned; him. with honour ; . 


and, while his friends were earneſtly ſollici- 
ting his pardon, he ſent to Cicero his per- 
formance, begging him to intereſt himſelf, 
particularly in his cauſe, (4d Fam. vi. 7. 
Malm. ix. 30.) ** Your judicious abſerva- 
tion, ſays. he, bas enabled you to pene- 


498 Conſ. ing, whereſoever he found them.; and, from his love for thoſe ta- 
leats, would eaſily pardon ſuch. as had employed them againſt him. 


In. 


© trate into the receſſes of Cz/ar's heart ;: 
« and you are acquainted with all tte: 
« moſt probable methods of prevailing with 
„him: So that each ſucceſsfu] ſtep that 
4 ſhall be made in this affair, from its com- 
«© mencement.to its concluſion, mult proceed. 
«altogether from you. I am ſenſible like- 
«© wiſe that you have great intereſt with” 
* C2/ar, and ſtill greater with all his favcu - 
« rites. I doubt not then of your effecting 
©: my reſtoration, if you will exert — 
% for that purpoſe.— With regard to the 
4 book my ſon will deliver to you; I intreat 
«-you either not to ſuffer it to be publiſned, 
«© or to correct it. in ſuch· a. manner, that it 
„ may not appear to my diſadvantage.” 
Ciceros anſwer is much to Cz/ar's honour: 
(Ad Fam. vi. 5. Melm. ix. 32.) —— I 
«© have read your performance, and ſtill 
continue to read it, with much attention $: 
« as [ ſhall preſerve it with the greateſt fide- - 


„ lity. Your affairs, indeed, of every kind, 


«are. my 2 concern; and I have the 
«c-pleaſure to ſee them every day appear 
« with a more and more favourable aſpect. 

« You have many friends, who contribute 
4e their good offices for this purpoſe ; of 

„ whole zeal your ſon, I am perſuaded, has 

s already acquainted you, as well as of his 
«own hopes,. that their endeavours will 
4 prove effectual. In regard to what may 

2 on collected from - appearances, I do not 
<< pretend to diſcern more than, I am per- 
2 — you ſee yourſeif: But, as ycu- 
% may reflect upon them, perhaps, with 
cer greater diſcompoſure of mind, I think it 
«« proper to-. give you my ſentiments con · 
cc cerning them. Believe me then, it is 
« impoſſible, from the nature and circum- 

« ſtances of public affairs, that either you, 
or your companions in advexſity, ſhould - 
long remain under yuur preſent mis for- 
c tunes: Ves, my friend, it is impoſlible: 
te that ſo ſevere an injury ſhould continue to. 
«« oppre's the-honeſt advocates of ſo good a 

« cauſe. But my hopes are particularly: 
«© ftrong with reſpe& to yourſelf : Not: 
4 merely in conſideration of your rank and. 
« yirtues, (for theſe you poſſeſs in common 

«© with man ors but particularly from 
« your fingular learning and genius. : 


Mau, 
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In all the military qualifications he had no ſuperior ; and no General WR. 709. 
ever acquired to ſuch a degree the eſteem and affection of his ſoldiers. | 
In riding, in throwing the javelin, and in every exerciſe, he poſſeſſed a 408 Com. 
ſingular dexterity ; and he was able to endure fatigue beyond all cre- 2 
dibility. He uſed to march commonly at the head of his troops, bare- 
headed, both in foul and fair weather; and to ſwim over the rivers 
which obſtructed his way. In his expeditions he was daring, but cau- 
tious; and never marched an army without ufing every poſſible precau- 
tions againſt ſurpriſes. He was never diſcouraged from any enterpriſe, 
nor retarded in the proſecution of it, by ill omens: He engaged in bat- 
tle, not only after previous deliberation, but often on a ſudden, when 
opportunities offered, after a march, or in ſtormy weather, when no- 
body could imagine he would move: And on all occaſions he behaved 
with the greateſt intrepidity and reſolution; inſomuch, that the ſerenity 
of his countenance was, often, in the moſt imminent dangers, the chief 
ſupport of the courage of his troops. Juſt and impartial to his officers 
and ſoldiers, he treated them with an equal ſeverity and indulgence ; 
when the enemy was near, exacting the ſtricteſt diſcipline; but, 
on other occaſions, excuſing them from all duty, and leaving them to 
revel at pleaſure. His ſoldiers, he uſed to boaft, did not fight the 
worſe for being perfumed. In his ſpeeches to them, he called them al- 
ways Comrades; and he ornamented their arms with gold and ſilver, 
that they might. make the finer appearance, and be the more tenacious 
of them in battle. He loved them to that degree, that, when he heard 
of the difaſter of his troops under Titurius Sabinus, he neither cut his 
hair nor ſhaved his beard, till he had revenged it upon the enemy; by 
which means he inſpired them with a mutual affection for his perſon, 
and an invincible bravery. They never mutinied during the whole 
- courſe of the Gallic war; and, when they were guilty of it during the 
civil war, we have ſeen how quickly he brought them back to their 
duty, by his authority. In his civil capacity he was directed by great 
and extenſive views: The acts of his conſulſhip, which the Ariſtocracy 
ſo vigorouſly oppoſed, were all wife and tending to the public good: 
And, when he was maſter of the Empire in quality of Perpetual Dicta- 
tor, he diſcovered in all his undertakings the moſt general benevolence. 
When we contemplate the wirtues of this great man, and think of the 
great deſigns he had formed, it is impoſſible not to regret his death; 
and when we call to mind, that, of thoſe who were the leaders in the 
conſpiracy againſt him, ſome had been indebted to him for their lives, 
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ic man, in whoſe power wwe all of us are, His reſentment, however, ſeems daily 
4 holds theſe Sining qualities in much eſteem: cooling; and it has been intimated to 
And, 1 am well aſſured, you would not have ** me, by ſome of his moſt particular friends, 
se remained even a fingle moment in your pre- that you will undoubtedly find advantage 
c ſent fituation, 4 be bad not imagined him- © in the high opinion he * conceived of 
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7 and others had been loaded by him with honours; we cannot but 

z. charge them with the baſeſt ingratitude for having killed their be- 

408 Conf. nefactor. But Cicero was of a different opinion: He ſaid, . hat the 

. public was the more indebted to tbem on theſe accounts; and that, as to the 

24%. kindneſs of giving them their lives, it was the kindneſs only of a robber, 

abo bad firſt done them the greater wrong: That, if there had been any 

ſtain of ingratitude in the act, they could never have acquired ſo much 

glory by it; and though be wondered indeed at ſome of them for doing it, 

© rather than ever imagined, that they would have done it; yet be admired 

© them ſo much the more, for being regardleſs of favours, that they might 

Ad Att. © ſhew their regard to their country.” And he tells his friend Atticus, 

*'v+ 14+ *< that he was preſent at the death of Cz/ar in the Senate; where be had 
&« the pleaſure to ſee the tyrant periſh as be deſerved.” 

Theſe ſentiments have been well combated by a judicious author; 
and I cannot do better than tranſcribe what he has ſaid upon the occa- 
ſion : | 

Cibber, p. Who can ſee Cæſar fall with this Ciceronian ſtain upon him? Had 
219» e this expreſſion come from the mouth of a malignant Caſſius, little had 
« it ſurpriſed us; but from the mild morality of a Cicero, that Cicero 
4 too, who, when under his protection, had looked on him in ſo differ- 
ent a view; when, not only his eloquence, but his excellent poetry 
% had been inſpired with the praiſes of this very tyrant whom now he 
.. « vilifies and depreciates. In this light, I ſay, it calls for farther expoſ- 
„ tulation. Whence then theſe jarring ſentiments ? Was Cicero or 
Cæſar altered, that the one could give, or the other merit, ſuch diffe- 
rent terms of praiſe or cenſure ? Could that Cæſar deſerve to periſh as a 
4 tyrant, whom Cicero had allowed to have taken up arms with no ther 
diet tban to defend himſelf from injuries ? or could ſuch an inſult from 
Cicero be due to the aſhes of a man, whoſe clemency he had fo lately 
- << taſted, and ſo gratefully had celebrated? If Cicero then was a flatterer 
«© when he offered theſe praiſes to Ceſar, why are we not equally to dif- 
„ beheye him, when he blackens or loads him with invectives? Cæſar, 
<< with all his imputed tyranny, is, in every part but power, ſo unlike 
* the: hideous wretch we call a tyrant; that the name finds no reception 
«among the viſible" virtues it here imurioufly breaks in upon. Every 
« act and motion of him ſo rejects the infamy, that he ſeems 4 Genius 
rather formed to lead a ruined people into bappineſs, tban to drive them 
46 into la very. JJ... DPPH be . Fre 
e Werewe to look upon Cæſar as a fierce uſurper, who, with an un- 
„warning violence, had ſeized upon the public liberty, and had torn 
to pieces the happineſs cs coy of a well-ſettled government, then, 
indeed, might the pleaſure Cicero conceived in ſeeing him periſh be 
allowed to flow from the laudable paſſion of a Patriot. But, as hiſtory 
has not ſet Ceſar in quite ſo deteſtable a light, nor yet the injured 


- 
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liberty of Rome in fo clear a one, why may we not look with a com- R. 709, 
<« plaining eye upon this Patriot pleaſure of Cicers ? . 8 
„Was Cæſar an enemy to his country, becauſe he was Dictator; 408 Conſ. 
e and, upon the ground of his ambition, ſhall we juſtify the Conſpira- 
tors, and pronounce that he deſerved the fate which befel him? His 
-« ambition might have gone beyond the ambition of others, who 
were viſible candidates for the tyranny complained of; yet the public, 
eat leaſt, were, or might have been, gainers in their preference of ſo 
<< meritorious a maſter, who, though his will gave laws to the Roman 
world, yet his laws were no reproach to his will. Nor could even the 
* Confpirators ſay they would have governed better than Cæſar did, when, 
„out of themſelves, he had choſen the principal -magiſtrates. What 
* then did Cz/ar take from them that was ſo dear to them, unleſs it 
e were the liberty of ſo frequently breaking thoſe wholſome laws which their 
&« wiſer anceſtors had mage for their ſecurity ? All the real bardſtips they 
“ ſuffered from him was the loſs of that little care they took to ſee them 
e cbeyed ; and could the redreſs of this grievance be a new grievance ? 
* When particular men grew too big for the old laws, was it not rather 
« a remedy than a diſeaſe, that Cæſar, by giving new laws, grew too 
« ftrong for the ſtouteſt of theſe Republican tyrants ? If their own ad- 
cc miniſtration could have kept them within - bounds, they had not 
e wanted a Cæſar to repair the fences they had broke through: In this 
te then Cæſar leſs deſerved to be called the wolf than the ſhepherd. 
The crime complained of in Ceſar is not of the ſame kind of treafon as Id. p. 244. 
that of a ſubjed, who ſeizes on the throne of his lawful Prince, and tben 
e ſteps into it himſelf. No, Ceſar” [ſuppoling him an «ſurper for hav- 
ing accepted, from the Senate and people, of the diftatorſhip] “ uſurped 
only upon-uſurpers, upon a corrupted government, under which the Roman 
liberty had long groaned, even before the Triumvirate had inſulted it; for, 
*in the diffuſed tyranny of many, Cz/ar, at worſt, made but one in 
& ſcarce leſs: than a hundred; and, when thoſe licentious rulers were re- 
* duced to three, (of which it is true Cæſar, in his own defence, 
e {till thought fit to make one, and found at laft he had no other way 
<* to be intirely ſafe, than by being the only one) be had juſt as good a 
„ right to take the reins of government from the other two, as the united 
three had to take them from hundreds. | LF ee 
„But, alas! to the lawleſs and the tumultuous, fo dear had been the 10. p. 2225 
te headſtrong liberty of confounding, ſo ſweet were the acquilitions of 
party violence and prevalent corruption, that the dull dreaming peace 
and ſurfeiting plenty, which Cæſar had reſtored to them (becauſe 
« Czſcr, it ſeems, had no right to beſtow them) were to paſs rather for 
injuries than bleſſings, and equally deſerving an exemplary revenge 
„ or puniſhment. Admitting now we were to receive all this as unde- 
niable reaſon, and that Cæſar, with all his benefits and great qualities, 
was ſtill a grievance, becauſe he was thought, or called ſo  .yet, where 
5 | | « fats 
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The Roman Hiſtoryp. Book X. 


og. hall we find thoſe honeſt, injured Romans, who had this abſolute and un- 
Chr. 6 queſtionable right to complain that he had either offered violence to 


3 2 : 1 : : 
458 Conf. their virtue or their innocence ? Mas it the uncorrupted magiſtrates, the 
— << Senate, or the people, or the collective body of them all, that inſpired theſe 
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Patriot conſpirators to revenge the general injury? It could not, ſure, 
be the legal government; that had long, long before, been torn to pie- 
ces by a ſucceſſion of civil broils and factions, of which the uſurpa- 
"+ tions of Marius, Hylla, Pompey, Craſſus, and a train of ſuch pious 
-« menders of the ſtate, had been too flagrant inſtances. —Had he in- 
*« ;ured the people? Neither; he had aſſerted and recovered. their 
rights, and had charmed them with his magnanimity, for which they 
loved, and therefore more willingly obeyed him. But might net 
.* theſe ſervices be purely political? Were they not all outſide; with 
& no other view in his heart, than firſt to make tools, and then ſlaves of 
them? But why this inſinuation? why this preſumptuous imputation 
upon a juſt action? or why ſo hard a reſtraint upon virtue, that ſhe 
is never to act when any incidental benefit to the agent, beyond the 
merit of the deed, may be joined to it? Muſt the public too be 
s ſufferers, - becauſe a private account may be found in relieving 


eibber, p. them? This may be an argument with thoſe who will ſuffer none 
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to do good to the public but themſelves, and that in their own way 
too. But the laws of virtue are more favourable ; they tolerate all 
« actions of public ſpirit, nor ſuffer them to be diſcountenanced, though 
e ſure that ſuch an imputation were to lie upon the duty or the merit 


do them. Hard were the. fate ef Cæſar, if ſuggeſtions might invalidate 


his virtue ! Na, ſuggeſtions ſhall not ſo much as caſt a ſhade over the Con- 
e ſpirators; their private paſſions, their blind revenge, their ingratitude 
e and their enuy, need not the weak aſſiſtance of inſinuated guilt to piece and 
e patch out a complaint . againſt them. The caſe of Cz/ar and of his aſ- 
es ſaſſins can never be decided, if any evidence leſs than fact is admitted 
e on either ſide. Wet us hear, then, what the Senate bas to complain of. 
e What, all ſilent! Has Cæſar made it up with them too? Is he to be 

<< acquitted. by a volenti non fit injuria ?. Have they with open eyes com- 
.< pounded with his tyranny, and made the empire of the world his pur- 
* chaſe.? This indeed were a moſt enormous corruption! Sure they 
% could not but impeach him for it! No, they rather choſe to load him 
& with honours and unlimited power, found their liberties ſafer in his 
e lap than in their own unruly hands, ſtyled him Inperator, with the 
higher diſtinction of Father of bis Country. Such was their reſent- 
ment, ſuch their grievances, and ſuch their remedy. Was then this 
. << mighty work of = own hands, this monument of power, erected 
only to teſtify and commemorate, or to redreſs and heal their calami- 
e ties? For healed they certainly were, till, from the freſh wounds of Ceſar, 
4 broke forth a worſe calamity, a fatal civil war, that never ended till Roman 
Liberty was no mere, Where then ſhall we find theſe yet red 
75 | | _ er- 
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« ferings from Cæſar, unleſs in the dark, vindictive boſoms. of the Conſpi- . *. J. 
* rators ? There, indeed, we ought to ſuppoſe them more grievouſly ty- ds f 
& rannical, becauſe ſo dreadful, ſo vaunted, a vengeance reſented them. 408 Conf» 
And yet it has never been known, that their particular complaints were 
« diſtinguiſhed by any greater hardſhip: than: what was offered in com- 
mon to the reſt of the quieted Roman people. N 
Were we to give up all that is aſked of us, that Czfar, to the eyes 
4 of Brutus and his aſſociates, appeared a tyrant; even in that view 
4 can we juſtify the aſſaſſins? Have laws, either divine or human, or- Cibber, p. 
dained aſſaſſination to be the puniſhment of any crime whatſoever? 231 
Were the Conſpirators to be at once the judges and the executioners? 
Nor do we find that any public act had deputed them to be the public 
<* avengers: The greateſt of them were but /e/f-commiſſioned, and in that, 
Lat beſt, but à ſort of ſecret uſurpers of the public authority. | 
Andt:yet ſo:farther unfortunate is their cauſe, that of all people theſe 14. p. 226. 
« were leſs qualified for ſo high an office than (from the higheſt to the loweſt) 
<< were the moſt offended Romans. For, though obligations and favours 
« ſo lately accepted from him could not make them grateful, they might, 
«at leaſt, have made them merciful to Ceſar. But, alas! ſo it was, 
c the provinces he had aſſigned to ſome, and the greateſt poſts of dig- 
« nity to others, had availed him nothing. The arrogant preſumption of 
&« being generous, juſt, and gentle to his foes and fellow-citizens, was, 10 
&« their jealous honcur, ſuch a ſtinging provocation, ' ſuch a triumph of ſmiling 
„pride and inſolence, as could never be forgiven cr got over, but by the de- 
e termined death of the diſtributor. What a Tyrant! What Patriots]! 
Mere not this enough to make our judgment. ſicken, when ſo. bold, do weak, 
« /o wicked a cauſe is before us? But let us not too haſtily give ſentence. 
Perhaps, the warmer advocates for liberty, the Patriot abhorrers of 
« Ceſar, may think it a narrowneſs of mind in us to ſuppoſe his plau- 
« ſible acts of benevolence and bounty ought to have excited a: ſenſe of 
& gratitude in the uncorrupted ſpirit of a Roman ;. and that it is more a 
« call for our admiration, than our reproach, that theſe- valiant cham- 
«pions of the public rather choſe to plunge their daggers in his heart, 
ein ſcorn of his obligations, than to be meanly merciful at the price of 
e their honour. And yet, methinks, be beroic ſpirit of theſe Patriots 
« bad not been leſs brave or noble, had it previouſly refuſed theſe bribes of 
« Cz/ar , the ſcorn' ſhould have preceded 'the-atceptance, but the pride was 
« debaſed that came after it. Then, too, with a. better grace, they might 
“have drawn their daggers, not upon their acknowledged: benefactor; 
ce but their enempavowed,' oben JV 1-7 SOS Eet | | 
But however, though we cannot eaſily get over this weakneſs of 14 p. a5. 
« thinking them ungrateful, yet if we are felt {6 juſt as to allow this 


« animated enterpriſe, or this glorious vengeante, (if we mult call it ſo) 
the utmoſt merit it can lay claim to, if we conſciouſly confeſs (for 
«-ſure they can-aſk no more of us) that to ſacrifice eur private intereſts 

8 : 6% 48. 
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to the public good is the bigheft merit that human virtue can aſpire to. Vet 
let the public good: the declared motive of the Conſpirators) be at leaſt 
As vifible to us as the ſacrificed mtereſt ; let us be ſure we are within 
*“ fight of the one, and not blinded by the other: Firſt, let us be mo- 
rally convinced that the death of Cæſar could be the cure of all the pub- 
« lic complaints; that it was as infallible, as it was the only one to 


* which the redreſs of this injured liberty was limited: For, if the Re- 


Cibber, p. 
24 1 * 


<< public was in no wiſe: relieved by it, how unſkilful or how inhuman 
* muſt have been the application of ſo violent a remedy ? What then 
<« ſhall we call it but @ more deſperate att of tyranny than ever Ceſar, in 
<< all his courſe of ambition, committed? 5 

<« If, indeed, Bxurus could have eradicated or ſubdued the whole Rom an 
« ambition, or have turned faction into virtue, then, perhaps, liberty might 
have aroſe from this particular ſacrifice ; but, from ſo unprofitable an 
<© expedient to expef? the cure of a national contagion, by putting only one in- 
felled perſon to death; how wild! how vain] bow inviſible the hope 
And, though we oy not to judge of attempts by their ſucceſs or 
<« fatlure, yet, when the hope of ſucceſs has fo ill a foundation, what 
<< but an imaginary caſtle could be built upon it? Nay, the very people, 
<* whoſe cauſe theſe Conſpirators pretended to affert, choſe rather, by 
<< their compaſſionate clamours for vengeance on the murderers of Cæ- 
<« ſar, to ſuſpend their liberty, than to enjoy it by a baſe and cruel con- 


“ nivance at their eſcape. Strong, very ſtrong, muſt have been the Re- 


0 publican grievances, when they rather choſe to be ſettled ſlaves their 
on way, than to feel, (as they had done) in fo many violent magiſ- 
<< trates, ſo many galling, griping, grinding maſters. A provocation 
< which, in later governments, ſhewn us, that revenge may be 
& ſometimes ſweeter than liberty. ; 7 

To proceed then, let it be clear to us that under the cauſe of Liberty 


c ere concealed no private paſſions, no ſtimulating pride, no lurking envy, 


< that moulded this confpiracy to the dreadful form it came out in: For, as 
< hiſtory ſet a mark of more than ſuſpicion on. their principal, as Caſſius 
<< was more known to have hated the perſon than the tyranny of Cæ- 


_ ſar, it will add but very little to the honour of their cauſe to ſay his 
„ accomplices were impoſed upon, or that the artful management of this 


Id. p. 229. 


<<, turbulent ſpirit had made it a darling point of glory to break through 
their bonds, both of private and of public gratitude, in clearing their 
<< way to the heart of Cæſar. However pompous the pretence might 
< be, it will be hard to prove, that it had either conſcience, honour, 
<< or the moſt diſtant hope of honeſt, luſty Liberty to build upon. 
But now we are to ftand a ſtronger oppoſition; the honour and in- 
<« tegrity of a Brutus now riſes to diſarm our mercy for Cæſar, and to 
<< vindicate his death. F Brutus thought no ties, not even the love that 
% Cæſar bore him, were of equal value to the cauſe of Liberty; if Brutus 
* choſe to make bis friend and benefattor fall a victim to the public juſtice ; 


« if 
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* if ſuch a man of ſo immaculate character was of tbis Patriot- party, Iſs 4 

ball not the ſanttion of ſo great a name hang immortal praiſes on their 4. 

% memory? F | eee 408 Con 

„ Such, indeed, have been the encomiums which the learned have 

* ſometimes heaped u him, and which even the friends of Cæſar 
have not totally refuſed him.“ But, how far we are to be led by the 

authority of Brutus, how far he deſerves theſe high encomiums, the 

following hiſtory will ſhew. Hitherto he has certainly made no figure 

as a man of honour and virtue. gs 


CHAP. XII 


The general conſternation of the Senate, Conſul, and People, upon the death 
of Cæſar. The treaty between Antony and tbe Conſpirators. Antony's 
artful management. The Conſpirators are obliged to leave Rome. An- 
tony gathers an army about him, and diſpoſes of every thing according to 
his pleaſure. Sextus Pompey makes his peace by the mediation of Le- 
pidus, and is declared Admiral of the Republic. Octavius appears upon 
the ſtage, is thwarted by Antony in every thing, raiſes an army to make 
| good his claim, courts the Senate and Antony's enemies, whom be pro- 
tes. Antony ſets out from Rome to take poſſeſſion of Ciſalpine Gaul, 
and befieges D. Brutus i Mutina. He is followed by young Octavius, 
.” who, at Cicero's motion, is authoriſed by the Senate ta raiſe troops, and 
make war againſt. Antony. 1 


HE Conſpirators had no ſooner finiſhed their work, than Brutus, Miad. . 
4 lifting up his bloody dagger, congratulated the Senate, and Ci- 244 


CEE ne I Aba — reem ne ee een 
nad hs 6 — 


— 


.cero © in particular, on the eren their liberty, and eſſayed to 


ir 


* - Y Ax 


* 


t Mal. p. 244. This gave Antony Aa 


4 pretence to charge him afterwards in pub- 
lic with being, privy to the conſpiracy,” and 
„the principal adwiſer of it; But it is cer- 
4 tain that he was not at all acquainted with 
it: For, though he had the ſtricteſt friend- 
« ſhip with the chief actors, and they the 
* greateſt confidence in him, yet his age, 


Character, and dignity rendered him whole 


<« ly unfit to bear a part in an attempt of 
* that nature; and. to embark: himſelf in 
<< an affair ſo deſperate, with a number of 


emen, who, excepting a few of their Lead- _ 
e ers, were all either too young to be truſted, + 


or too obſcure even to be known by him. 
He could have been of little or no ſervice 


* to them in the execution of the act, yet of 


much greater in juſtifying it afterwards to 


— 


make 


c the city, for having had no ſhare in it, nor 
any perſonal ĩntereſt to make his authority 
2 ſulpetted, . «Theſe dere the true reaſons, 
c avithout doubt, why. Brutus and Caſſius did 
t not impart the deſign to bim. Had it been 
« from any other motive, as ſome writers 
c have ſuggeſted; or had it admitted any 
< interpretation injurious to his honour; be 
© maſt have been often reproached with it 
« by Antony and his other adverſaries of 


<< thoſe times, who were ſo ſtudious to in- 


« vent and propagate every calumny that 
«* could depreſs his credit.” [Surely Cicero 


was known for a coward, and Plutarch is in 
che right to ſay this was a good reaſon not to 


make -him-privy to the deſign.] I can- 
“not, however, entirely acquit him of be- 
ing in ſome degree acceſſary to the _ 


” A 


4 
— — — — X 


ö 
; 


Dio, p. 2 50. 
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v. R. ze. make a ſpeech to them upon the 
Ber Che. with af 
40³ Tonl. ſpectators of the deed, ruſhed out of the Senate-houſe, and Cicero 
— — with them; as if they were all afraid of the ſame fate. Antony, who 


2 12- had indeed ſome reaſon. to be apprehenſive, took refuge in a neighbour- 


occaſion ; but. the Senators, ſeized 


aſtoniſhment at ſo daring an attempt, after they had been mute 


ing houſe ; and, throwing off all the. marks of his conſular dignity, 


ſtole away to his own, where he ſt 


rongly barricaded himſelf. Fhe Con- 


. diſappointed by the timid behaviour of the Senators, addreſſed 
themſelves to the People, and, marching out in a body, with & cap, 


Plut. in the ſign of liberty, carried before them ou a ſpear, proceeded in a calm 


and orderly manner through the Forum, where, in the firſt heat of joy, 
ſeveral of the young nobility, who had borne no part in the conſpiracy, 
joined themſelves to the company with ſwords in their hands, out of an 


Appian, ambition to be thought partners in the act; but they afterwards paid 
dear for that vanity, and were involved in the ruin it drew upon all 
the reſt. Brutus deſigned to have ſpoken to the people from the Ryftra ;. 


but, _ perceiving them to be in too great an agitation to attend to- 
ſpeeches; being uncertain too what turn the popular humour might 
take, and knowing there were great numbers of Cæſar's old ſaldiers in 


he city, who had been ſummoned 


from all parts to attend him to the 


Parthian war; he thought proper, with his accomplices, to take refuge 
in the Capitol, which he ſeized on by the aſſiſtance of Decimus's gladia- 
tors, on pretence of returning thanks to Jupiter. The dead body of Ce- 


for was left in the Senate - houſe, where, after it had been viewed by thoſe 


of Caſar; for it is evident, from ſeveral 
of bis letters, that he had an expecta- 
tion of ſuch an attempt, and from what 


quarter it would come; and. not only ex- 


A pected, but wiſhed it: He hefied ve- 
E l 
x months, but muſt neceſſarily fall, eit. 

« by wwoience or of itſelf ; and hoped to live to 
-66-/ee it. Ad Att. x. 8. He knew the dif- 
affecl ĩon of the greateſt and beſt of the ci- 
ty: Which they expreſſed with great ſree- 
dom in their letters, ! with much more 
« we may imagine in their private conver- 
fſation 5 He knew the fierce and haughty 
ſpirit of Brutus and Gaſſiu, and their im- 
, patience. of a maſter; and cultivated a 


A firiet correſpondence with them both at 


this time, as if for the opportunity of ex- 
A, citing them to ſome act of vigour... On 
the news . bee. — 85 
ars image being in the of 
* Auirinus, eee ee. 


Salas, £ bad rather, Hays he, bave him the 


% comrade of Ramulys, tban of the geddiſs of 
© Seftty, A Ar a 15: referring to 54 


&« tors. In another letter [ad At. xiii. 40) 
« it ſeems to be intimated, that Arercus and 
« he had been contriving, or talking at leaſt 
together, how Brat might be ſpirited 
. <-up.40 ſome attempt of that ind, by ſet 
ting before him the fame and glory of his 
* anceſtors : Does Brutus then tell us, ſays. 
the, that Ce/ar brings with bim glad i- 
Adings to 222 bers xwill he find 
«< them, umlzſi be hangs himfelf Bat how ſe- 
* What uſe then of | your fine invention; the- 
<< picture of old Brutus and Abala, au the- 
4 oarſer under, which T ſaw ia your gallery? 
6:7 24 ⁊uhat, aſter all, can be do ? One can- 
not help obſerving, likewiſe, in his pieces 
4 addreſſed about this time to Brutat, how 


* artfully he falls into a lamentation of the 


* times, and of the particular unhappineſs 
« of Brus himſelf in being depriveſ by 
4 them-of all the hopes and uſe of his t 


_ .<:talents'; putting him in mind at the fame 


time of his double Yeſcent from anceſtors 
C o had acquired immortal glory by deli- 
ec vering Rome from ſervitude.” See the con- 
cluſion· of his treatiſe on famous Orators. 
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- who had the curioſity and courage to venture in, it was put into a litter X. R. 70g. 
three of his ſlaves, and carried to his houſe, one arm dangling out 1 * 
of the window. The Conſpirators, being ſecure in the Capitol from any 408 Coo 
immediate violence, ſummoned the people thither in the afternoon; and ——— 
Brutus, in a ſpeech to them which he had 'before prepared, juſtified his 
conduct, explained the motives of it, and, lin a pathetic manner, exhorted 
them to exert themſelves in the defence of their country, and to main- 
tain the liberty now offered to them againſt all the abettors of the late 


When the Senators ſaw that all was calm, ſeveral of them ventured 
up to the Capitol in the evening, and Cicero among the reſt; who tells 
us that his advice was, that Brutus and Caſſius, as Prætors, ſhould call 
„the Senate into the Capitol, and proceed to ſome vigorous decrees Ad Ar. 
<< for the ſecurity of the public tranquillity :** But Brutus and his ac- x. 10. 
complices were for 3 calmly, and with all due reſpect to the 
authority of the Conſul; and, having conceived hopes of Antony, propoſed 
ſending a deputation to him, to exhort him to meaſures of peace *. An- 
tom, who had no thoughts of peace, but whoſe buſineſs it was by diſſi- 
mulation to gain time, profeſſed a ſincere inclination to it, and ſeemed to 
have no other deſire than to ſee the Republic ſettled again on its old ba- 
| fis; and he pretended that he had brought Lepidus into the ſame mea- 
ſures. Lepidus was at this time in the ſuburbs of Rome at the head of a 
ion, ready to depart for the government of Spain, which together 
with a part of Gaul, had been affigned him by Czſar. In the night, 
therefore, after Cæſar's death, he brought his troops into the field of 
Mars, and, ſenſible of his ſuperiority, began 'to think of making 


- 4 This is looked upon as a falſe ſtep, and 1 That, among the other Senators, Dola- 15 1 
Cicero, in his ſecond Ph:lippic, e. 35, and 


in his letters to Atticus, xiv. 10, ſays he re- 
monſtrated againſt it, nor could be prevailed 
with to bear à part in it: He ſays, he told 
them plainly, chat there could be no ſafe 
% treaty with him; that, as long as he was 
« afraid of them, he would promiſe every 
<< thing; but, when his fears were over, he 
50 5 be like himſelf, and rm no- 
« thing : So that, while the other conſular 
4 Senators were going backwards and for- 
* wards in this office of mediation, he ſtuck 
4 to his point, and ftaid with the reſt in 
Le the Conch and did not ſe Antony for the 
« two -firlt days. But it muſt be confidered, 
1. That, were it poſlible to bring things 
about by peaceable meaſures, that way un- 


doubtedly was the bet 2. That Antony 
and Lepidus had really more firength in 


their hands than the Senate, and, if 992 
voked to exert it, might very eaſily deſtroy 
them all, or force them to fly out of che city. 


lle, who claimed the conſulſhip, went up 
alſo'to the Capitol, and there appeared ve- 
zealous for a reconciliation. 4. It was 
not poſſible to foreſee the events that follow- 
ed, and Brutus and his friends had particu- 
lar reaſons to entertain a better opinion of 
Antony. Dr, Middhton tells us, p. 254 
* Czar had uſed him roughly on ſeveral 
< occafions, and they knew his reſentment 
© of it, and that he had been engaged by 
% Trebonius, on Cæſars laſt return from 
Spain, in a deſign againſt his life: And, 
though he did not perform that engage- 
e ment, yet they . it an obligation, 


as weill as a proof of his continuing in the 


« ſame mind that he had not diſcovered it: 


«© Which was the reaſon for their ſparin 


'<« him when Cz/ar was killed,” and of 7 7 
* SBonias's taking him afide, on pretence of 


<« bufineſs, left his behaviour on that occa- 


non might provoke them to kill him too,” 
Els - him- 
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himſelf maſter of the city, and taking immediate revenge on the Con- 
ſpirators: And Dio ſays, that by break of day he harangued the people 


408 Conf. againſt them. What Lepidus propoſed might eaſily have been put in 


Middl. p. 


Plut. in 
Brut. 


- Phibp. i.z. ome time, calling upon | ow 
Was to extend: He aſſured them, that no other acts were meant than. 
what were known to every body, and entered publicly on Cz/ar”s regiſ- 


r Antony diverted him from that deſign, and managed him 
agreeably to ] | 
barraſs and terrify the oppoſite party till he had driven the Conſpirators 


is own views. His authority and forces he made uſe of to 


out of the city: And, when he had ſerved his purpoſes with him at home, 
he contrived to ſend him te his government to keep the provinces and 
Commanders abroad in due ſubjection to them; and that, by bei 

ſtationed with his army in Gaul, he might be ready for any event which 
ſhould require his help in /taly. Antony, to render their union the 


firmer, and at the ſame time to humour his vanity, gave his daughter 


in marriage to Lepidus's ſon, and aſſiſted him to ſeize the High-prieft- 

Bood, vacant by Czſar's death, without regard to the ordinary forms of 
The next day paſſed in mutual aſſurances from both fides of their dif: 

poſition. to concord and amity : And Plutarch ſays, that Brutus and Caſ- 


us ventured down into the Forum, and were heard with ſilence and 


reſpect from the Roſtra: But that L. Cornelius Cinna, one of the Prætors, 
beginning to ſpeak and accuſe Cæſar, they broke out into ſuch a ſud- 
* e that the Conſpirators thought fit to withdraw again into the 

apitol: Where Brutus, expecting to be beſieged, diſmiſſèd the moſt 
eminent of thoſe who had followed him chither, not thinking it juſt that 


. 


5 thoſe, who. were not partakers of the deed, ſhould ſhare. in the danger. 


Antony ſummoned the Senate on the third day to adjuſt the conditions 
of the agreement with the Conſpirators, and confirm them by ſome ſo- 
Iemn act. Antony, Plancus, and Cicero are ſaid to have made ſtudied ora- 
tions much to the ſatisfaction of the houſe. Cicero. moved the aſſembly 
in the firſt place, after the example of Athens, to decree a general am- 
neſty, or act of oblivion. for all that was paſſed, to which they unani- 
moully agreed. Atom ſeemed. to be all goodneſs, talked of nothing 
but of healing meaſures; and, for a proof of his ſincerity, moved, 
< that the Conſpirators ſhould be invited to take part in their delibera- 
< tions, and ſent his ſon as an hoſtage for their ſafety: Upon which 
they all came down from the Capitol: And Brutus ſupped with Lapidus; 
REIN ot io ab ont neg SEV A Mb; 
I here were ſeveral Nt however very artfully propoſed and carried 
by Aulom on pretence of public concord, of which he made after- 
wards a moſt pernicious ufe ; particularly a decree for the confirmation of 
all Czfar's ets; which propoſition was ſupported by all thoſe who either 


were actually in office, or were named to be magiſtrates of the follow- 


ing years. But this MRO Was ſuſpected by many, who oppoſed it for 
tony, to explain it, and to {| — how far it 


der © 
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ter: They aſked, if any perſons were to be reſtored from exile? He V. R. 70g. 
faid, only one, and no more ; Whether any immunities were granted to __ mn * 
cities or countries? He anſwered, none; and conſented that it ſhould 408 Conf. 5 
paſs with a reſtriction, propoſed by Servius Sulpicius, that no grant, 
which was to take place after the Ides of March, ſhould be ratified. 
This was generally thought ſo reaſonable, and Antony's ſeeming candour | 
made ſuch an impreſſion, - that thoſe who ſaw the miſchief of it durſt {1 
not venture to oppole it: Eſpecially, as there was a precedent for it in a 
the caſe of Sy//a; and as it was ſuppoſed to relate chiefly to the veteran 2 
ſoldiers, whom it was not poſſible to oblige, or keep in good humour, 77 
without confirming the privileges and poſſeſſions which Cæſar had 9 
granted to them. In favour of the Conſpirators, it was added, that 7his | 
was enatted for the ſake of the public tranquillity. In fine, it was reſolved | 
that Cæſar's funeral ſhould be ſolemnized at the public expence. Alt-this | 
had been agreed to before by Brutus: Though Caſſius had oppoſed the | ' 
laſt article, and Atticus had warned his friends of the dangerous confe- Ad Att. 1 
quences of it, maintaining that all was loſt, if the tyrant received thoſe *i"- 10. &. 1 
honours. Dolabella, whom Cæſar, upon his intended expedition to Par- 
thia, had deſigned and nominated to the conſulſhip, now ſeized the en- 
ſigns of that office; and, though Antony had proteſted againſt that deſig- * 
nation, and reſolved to obſtruct its effect, he now quietly received him, i 
and acknowledged him as his collegue. 1 A | 

The day following Antony received the thanks of the Senate for his app. B. 
prudent and peaceable behaviour; and ſome hiſtorians tell us, that the Civ. |. ii. 
greateſt provinces of the Empire were decreed to the Conſpirators; to 
Brutus, Macedonia; to Caſſius, Syria; to Trebonius, Afia ;, to Tullius Cimber, 
| Bithynia ;, and that D. Brutus was confirmed in the government: of Ciſal- 1 
pine Gaul. This would have been putting into the hands of the Conſpi- _ 
rators the chief forces of the Empire; and, if fo, it is hard to imagine | 
that Antony had at this time any view of raiſing a civil war. But Syria 
and Macedonia were not decreed to Caſſius and Brutus till Antony was de- 
clared a public enemy, 2 EE 

This calm was but of ſhort duration; for, Cæſar's will being opened at {| 
the houſe of Antony, it was found that Cæſar made his ſiſter's grand-chil- _ 1 
dren his heirs; young OFavius for the three quarters of his eſtate, and | 
9. Pedius, with L. Pinarius, for the remaining quarter. In the concluſion: 
he adopted Odtavius. Several of the Conſpirators were named tutors to ' 
his ſon, in caſe he had one; and, in failure of his firſt heirs, D. Brutus , 
was named to the ſucceſſion of his eſtate. He bequeathed his gardens : : 1 
near the Tiber to the public, and three hundred ſeſterces to eyery Ro- 1 
man citizen; which greatly contributed to awaken the people's affec- 8 
tion towards him. The declared, that a man fo generous, and who | . i 
had given ſuch proofs: of his tenderneſs to his fellow-citizens, could not 1 
be a tyrant; and the favourable ſentiments they entertained of him ma- 

nifeſted themſelves ſoon after at his funeral. F is ft; 
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. R. 709. A little temple, all glittering with gold, was built in the form of that 
FOI dedicated to Venus the Mother, before the Roſtra; and in this temple 
498 Conf, his body was placed, on an ivory bed, covered with a gold and purple 
cloth. At his head roſe a trophy, upon which hung the robe in which 
he was killed. At the fame time, in the Campus Martius, near the ſe- 
pulchre of Julia, was raiſed a pile for the burning of his body, whither 

all thoſe who in great numbers had brought perfumes to burn with it 

were directed to carry them. When all was ready, Antony moun- 

ted the Roſtra, and ordered a herald to read the ſeveral decrees of the 
Senate, which declared Cæſar's perſon ſacred, and accumulated all hu- 

man and divine honours upon him: He then commanded him to read 

the oath that all the Senators had taken, not only not to attempt any 

thing againſt his life, but to defend it at the expence of their own 3 and 

he added a few words ſuited to the occaſion *.” When he had done 
ſpeaking, the body was carried down from the bed of ſtate into the Fo- 

rum by the magiſtrates, and thoſe who had borne offices under the de- 

ceaſed. _ The people, moved at the fight of this nielancholy ſpectacle, 

and inflamed by verſes adapted to raiſe compaſſion, which were induſ- 

triouſly ſpread among them, would not ſuffer the body to be carried 

further, or to the field of Mars; but would have it burnt, ſome in 
Pompey's Senate-houſe, where he had been killed; others in the tem- 

Suct.in ple of Jupiter. In this tumult, two armed men came up to the bo- 
Cel. 34, dy, and ſet fire to what covered it. The mob upon this immediately 


$5. pee up the ſeats of the judges, the counters of the bankers and ſhop- 


cepers, and gathered all the wood they could lay their hands on. Th. 
mulicians threw into the fire the cloaths they had prepared for che ce- 
remony, ; the veteran ſoldiers their arms; the women their ornaments z 
and the flame became fo violent, according to Appian, that the houſe of 
L. Bellienus was intirely confumed. From the funeral, the mob ran 
with firebrands to ſet fire to the houſes of the Conſpirators, who had . 
reat difficulty to kan them, notwithſtanding the preparations they 
Val. we made againſt ſuch an attack. Helvius Cinna, one of the Tribunes, 
ir. 9. anda particulat friend to'Czz/ar, was torn in pieces by the rabble, being 
Pr Cl miſtaken, unluckily, for the Prætor L. Cornelius 'Cinnz; who had extolles 
Dio, p. ee killing Cæſar, in a ſpeech from the Roſtra z and, fixing his 
267. cad upon a pike, they carried it about the town. This ſo alarmed all 
thoſe who had any ſimilitude of name with any of the Conſpirators, 
x Dio has given us a Tong oration of his lating his hero's aflaſlivation. Bot, though 
own compoſition, and 4755 writes, that it muſt be allowed that Antony did make a 
Antony not only unfolded before the people ſhort funeral oration, yet it does not ſeem 
Cas garment, pierced by the daggers of probable chat he acted the part which Ap- 
the Conſpirators, and ſtained with his blood 5; prian and Dio make him act. | Suet. in Cæſ. 
but alſo ſhewed a waren image, with all the J. 44. Cicero, in a letter to Hiricum reflet 
wounds marked upon it, which, in order to upon him in no other reſpett, than for his 
- Excite compaſſion, and ſpirit them up to re- calling Cæſar, clariſimum dirum. 
venge, he twirled about before them in re © © a; 12 


— 
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that Caius Caſca thought fit, by a public advertiſement, to ſignify the N. 9. 
diſtinction of his perſon and Principles from Publius Caſca, who gave the 4 


firſt blow to Ceſar ”, 448 Conf, | 


y * We are not to imagine, however, as 


1 it is commonly believed, that theſe vio- 


« [ences were owing to the general indig- 
* nation of the citizens againſt the murde- 
4 rers of Ce/ar ; excited either by the ſpec- 
« tacle of his body, or the eloquence of Aa- 
„ vy, who made the funeral oration ; for 
« jt is certain that Czfar, through his whole 
< reign, could never draw from the people 
« any public ſignification of their favour ; 
* but, on the contrary, was conſtantly mor- 
* tified by the perpetual demonſtrations of 
their hatred and diſaffection to him. The 
* caſe was the ſame after his death: The 
„memory of his tyranny was odious, 
« and Brutus and 2 the real favourites 
« of the city; as appeared on all occaſions, 
„ wherever their free and genuine ſenſe 
could be declared, in the public Gews and 
« theatres; Which Cicero frequently appeals 
„to as a proper encouragement to all ho- 
*« neſt men to act with ſpirit and vigour in 
the defence of their common Jiberty. 
% What happened therefore at the funeral 
o was the Tha of artifice and faction; the 
«work of a mercenary rabble; the greateſt 
part ſlaves and ſtrangers, liſted and pre- 
, pared for violence, againſt a party un- 
« armed, and purſuing er counſels, and 
placing all their truſt and ſecurity in the 
Juſtice of their cauſe. Cicero calls it a 
« conſpiracy of | Ce/ar's freedmen, who 
« were the chief 8 of the tumult; 
in which the Jews ſeem to have borne; 
conſiderable part; who, out of hatre 
« to ompty for his affront to their city 
4 and temple; were zealoufly. attached to 
Cæſar; and, above all other foreigners in 
* Rome, diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the ex- 
1 preſſions of their grief for his death; fo 
as to ſpend whole nights at his monu- 
ment. Midul p. 250. 

The whole ape hiſtory is a con- 
Gutation of what is here aſſerted. Bru 
tus and Caſfius were the favourites of a 
part of the Nobility, but could have no d- 
mirers among the people; though indeed 
all cor ſiderate men were deſirous of peace 
upon any terms. "Appian, Bell. Civ. I. iii. 
expreſsly contradifts what Cicero ſays of the 
popular favour ſhewn at Braturs plays: 
E relates, that, when ſome bribed to that pur- 


This 
poſe, cried out, that Brutus and Caſſins ſbould 


be recalled, there was ſuch an 1 among 
the people, that the plays ceaſed till ſuch time as 
thoſe who demanded their return were filent, 
And indeed this was the proper occaſion for 
the people to ſhew their favour ; and, had 
they ſhewn it with any unanimity, Brutus's 
return would have been a conſequence of it. 
Ciceros account to Atticus of the Cæſarias : 
is as follows: Hirtius warmly loves the 
% man whom PBratus ſtabbed ; he, and all 
* the reft, are 1 arg lamenting the 
s miſerable end of ſo great a man; and de- 
5 claring that the Republic is ruined by it. 
„They ſay that all his acts will be made 
void, as ſoon as the people's fears are o- 
« ver; and that clemency was his ruin; 
« fince, if it had not been for that, he 
* could not have periſhed in ſuch a manner.” 
Ad Attt. xiv. 22. And this is a proper 
ere to preſent the reader with an excellent 
etter of a very worthy man, of Matias to 
Cicero. = Fam. xi. 28. : 
«YOUR letter gave me preat plea- 
< ſure, by letting me ſee that you retain. 
« ſtill that favourable opinion of me, which 
L had always hoped and wiſhed ;- ane, 
though I had never indeed any doubt of 
« it, Mos for the high value that I ſet upon 
it, 1 was very ſollicitous that it ſhould re. 
% main always inviolable. was conſcious 
to myſelf, that I had done nothing which 
0 could reaſonably give offence to any ho- 
< neſt man; and did not imagine therefore 
« that a . of your great and excellent 
« accompliſhments could he induced to take 
* any without reaſon, eſpecially agai 
« who had always vrofailed, af fill con- 
s tinued to profeſs, a ſincere good - will to 
« you. Since all this then ftands juſt as E 


6 wiſh it, 1 will now : ive an anſwer to thoſe 


s accuſations, from which you, agreeably to 
your character, out of your fin ular good- 
& neſs and friendſhip, have io often defen- 
„ ded me. I am no ſtranger to! what has 
been ſaid of me by certain perſons ſincę 


«© .Cz/ar's death: They call ſt a crime ip 


«© me, that I am concerned for the toſs of 

* an intimate friend, and ſorry that the man 

„whom 1 loved met with ſo unhappy a 

« fare: They ſay, that our country ought 

to be preferred to any friendſhip, — 
a 
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c Ti ain clear; warping to the Conſpirators, TRE" little reaſon they 
"on malay ** 1 in n n without a en their defence. 
M. Bru- 


J A 


* had Teal - it 3 Ing his 


% death was o ſervice to the Republic; 


ut Till not deal craftily: I own my- 
© {elf not to be arrived at that degree of 


4 wiſdom z nor did I yet follow Cz/ar in 
our late diſſenfions,.. but my friend; 
« whom, though diſpleaſed with the thing, 
« I could not 12 for I never approved 
528 ball pa the age Ne it; but 
4 e pains it in its 
birth. o n th e therefore of a 
er either to 
<< xlvance, or to enrich an advan 
stage ge which bee .who had leſs. intereſt 
with 8 b abuſed to great excels. 
Nay, my circumſtances were even hurt by 
Caird lau to whoſe kindneſs the greate 
Part of thoſe] who n.] agjoice at his 


h 
4 — Prat the $f pardon fie vane" 


With che fame Seal as if it had 


een for — Is it poſſible therefore 
4 for. me Imho labonred to ; procure the 
ec ler oy ll, not. to 1 concerned for . 
«death of him, from whom f "uſed. to 
„bene it? Eſpecially] hen che ond 
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this was always: 2h — to ſlaves, to 


ejoice, and grieve by their own, 
e that of e which yet theſe 


5 Wick 
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e men, who call themſclves the a 4 — 75 of 


; 1 Bock N. 


10 « ready. prove that I wiſh it, Fiber my 
„ ſaying ſo, I will not pretend to evince it 
« by argument. I beg of you. therefore in 
«the ſtrongeſt terms to attend to facts rather 
* than to words; and if you thinł it the moſt 
6c uſeful to & in my circumſtances, that 
oY what is right mould take place; never 
< imagine that I can have any union. or 
commerce with ill - deſigning men- 1 
<< ated; the {ame ; pour in my youth, where 
mie: would have been pardonable; . 
wack 25 I then”, undo it all again, and xe- 
© nounce my principles in my declining 
«.ape ? No, i it is my xeſolution: to do . 


1 thing that WP give an Wi offence 1 
ate 


< it be when 1 lament the cruel 


dear friend and illuſtrious man. . 7 


<« ere in different ſentiments, I would - 


2 5 never diſoun what I was doing; leſt 1 


* ſhould be thought. not onl (wicked, for 
urfuing What Was robe, ut "falſe and 
des eue 6.4 diſſermbling ih | v4 I un- 
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Tur try. But, what arrogance is thþ {aj 
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M. Brutus and Caſſius retired" immediately to Lanuviem, fifreen miles — 
from Rome : D. Brutus, Trebonius, and others, ſtaid behind ſome time © 
longer, and demanded a guard for themſelves and their accomplices. t Con. 
But Antony informed them by Hirtius, that the ſoldiers and the populace f 
were ſo enraged, that he did not think it poſſible for any of them to be .. 
ſafe. He alſo aſſured Hirtius that he could not conſent to let Decimus Melm. xii. 
take poſſeſſion of the province to which he was nominated. Antony wass 
- ſenſible that, if the Conſpirators had a firm e. in 7aly, and gained 
any increaſe of power, it would be impoſſible for him and his party to 
maintain their ground againſt the nobles. His aim was therefore to 
amuſe them, and neither ſuffer them to remain in the city, nor drive 
them to deſperate meaſures, till he had collected a ſufficient force to 
cruſh them. Decimus, in the deſponding humour he was in, thought Ibid. 
that under the preſent difficulties the moſt prudent ſtep he could take 
for the common intereſt, was to requeſt an honorary legation for each of 
the Conſpirators, in order to give ſome decent colour to their leaving 
' Rome. Hirtius accordingly promiſed to obtain this for them; but, in 
caſe he ſucceeded, it was thought, that it would not be long ere they 
- ſhould be declared public enemies, and ſentenced to baniſhment. Decimus ad- 
viſed, therefore, his Confederates, as the moſt prudent ſtep in the preſent 
conjuncture, 10 ſubmit to fortune, and retire to Rhodes, or to ſome other ſe- 
cure part of the world, where they might adjuſt their meaſures to public 
_ circumſtances, and wait at leaſt to ſee how far the news of Care 
death would have influence to ſtrengthen the ſeveral parties of Sextus 
Pompey, who was in arms in Spain; or of Cecilius Baſſus, who was raiſing 
commotions in Aa. He took courage, however, and went and put him- 
ſelf in poſſeſſion of his province of Ciſalpine Gaul without the leave of 
the Conſul. Trebonius, in the mean time, ſtole away privately to Ala, 
and Tillius Cimber to Bithynia ; and, ſoon after this diſperſion of ſome of 
the Chiefs ef the conſpiracy, Cicero with ſeveral other Senators retired 
TM IVES > M.A: 501-201 ar. ; : 


. manner at Rome, 23 always to defire, that death, and the diſorders which followed it, 


Nhat is right may . Lam y the preſently left the city; However, be- 
10 qbli n Pac wa re, ſhe to get her 
me this aſſurance of your ſincere fon by Cæſar acknowl as ſuch at Rome, 
% friendly regard for me, and for making and declared the heir of ber ki 3 as 


ME eco Ly, eee $6 wang wir ag Ofavius, She had a conference upon this 
3 your health, ſubject with Cizers in Ce/ar's pardens, 
and preſerve me in your affetion.” where the haughtineſs of her behavicut gave 
Lr poo: ab Regs when hem him no ſmall offence. Knowing his taſte 
when Cæſar was killed, and was lodged in i 


and character, ſhe made him the: of 

- Influence over him, which was very great. H not tell us what it was ; but, fron 
But, being terrified by the accident of his the hints, which he drops, it ſeems to have 
| deen 
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Amany, as ſoon as the Confpirators were gone, reſumed his maſk, 
hi as if the late violences had been accidental only, and the ſudden 


profeſſed the ſame moderation as before, and 
affected to ſpeak with the greateſt reſpect of Brutus and Caſſius. He 
rracdiily procured for them a decree to abſolve them from the laws, which 


forbid the Prætors to be abſent from the city above ten days: And, by 


ſeveral other ſeaſonable acts, pr 


by him to the Senate, appeared 


to have nothing ſo much at — as the public concord. Among other 
decrees, he offered one, which was prepared and drawn up by himſelf, 
< to:abokſb for ever ie name and office of 4 Diftatar : This ſeemed to be 
a ſure pledge of his good intentions, and gave an univerſal ſatisfaction 
to the Senate, who paſſed it, as it were, by acclamation, without even 


Antony on oF? 


| Putting it to the vote; and decreed: the thanks of che! houſe for 1 it to 


2 vie the Gags" time 8 e by the Indo ee ke 
was now returned to Rome) and the 8 of Cuſar, had erected an 
tültar in the Forum on the ſpot where his body was burnt; with a pillar of 
Numidiam marble ce en inkerived, 7 0 the xl bis . 


1 I 


Socpfiatucs: avi Sede Sor! Yon Gras! ee ee ek — 


of his library. Mhen there 


111 


municated to man; thoſe on the advantages 


Boe ſhe was obliged. t to apply to ham by her Feld- ge: en 2 t, and on fate; and it 


min fters for is Alliſtance in her affair, 


was at This time, probably, that he finiſhed 


refuſed to be concerned; The Aight- bf His trahſlation of Plaus famous dialogue, 
;<* the' Queen, ſays he, gives me no pain, called Timæus, on ibe nature and origin of 


wr i „I ſhould;be glad ta hear what fur- 
ther news there is of her, and her youn 
x; <6 Coſer: .. I bate the Queen: Her 


the univerſe. e was. employin ſelf 
alſo upon a wat of a eee ert . ich 
had been long 15 his hands, a 2017 of 


7 pes re Ambibnicas,* the witneſs and ſponſor / lit own times or rather of his o n conduct: 


iſes to me, knows that P have 
e reaſon; he p moore phi things only proper for 


A man of 2 75 —— to om cha- 


t ratter; ſo thut Mond 80K 
« claim them from the Roſtra. Her «ral 
e agent Sara is not only a raſcal, but has 
© been Tude to me. I never ſaw him at my 
<« houſe but once, and, when I aſked him 
A civilly, what: commands' he had for me, 
the faid/that he came to look for Amicus. 
4* Asto the pride of the/Queen, when I-faw 


Full of free and . ſevere reflections on thoſe 
who had abate ſed their po wer to the oppreſſion 
of the Repabli ic, efj e Craſſus 1 C- 
Jar. I his he calls Rislanecitte; A work not 
to be publiſned, but to be — 1 re = 
tex, friends, in the manner 

an hiſtorian famed for his ſevere Fay Ne. 
tive ſtyle. Articus was urging him to ut the 
laſt hand to it, and continue ĩt down ugh 
Cg s government Bur: hey ighoſe. to re- 
— part ſor a diſtinct hiſtory, in 


ber! in the 1 e 1 can never think of which he defined to vindicate, at large, be 


5s it without reſen J will have no- 
« things: 5 todo wich them : They 


** take-me-to' have neither ſpirit, nor even 


4 feeling leſt.“ 4 And nic. 8. 20. v. 18. 
Aal. p- $04 eee ado inn us 

It was. ne fy te belebt utohintinns, 
that he: vympoſed his urratiſe, or chemature 
of the gads, eee ee his diſcourſe 
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Juftice of kill ane Dio ſays, chat he 
delivered this ſealed up, 5-6 his fon, . 
with ſtrict orders not to read or publiſh it, 
till aſter his death: But, from this time, he 
never ſaw:his ſon, and left the piece, pro- 
bablyunfiniſhed ; though-ſome codes of it 
—— gotabeoad,: which his com- 
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Here they performed daily ſacrifices, and the humour of worſhipping VF: 
at this new altar ſpread ſo faſt among the meaner ſort and the ſlaves, 43 
as to endanger the peace and ſafety of the city. But - Antony had their 40 Hon. 
Chief committed to priſon, where he was ſtrangled without any form lp. a. 


of lay: And his body in an ignominious manner was dragged through 
the ſtreets, By this meaſure; Antony gained freſh credit With the Con- 

ſpirators; inſomuch that Brutus, together with Caſſius and other friends, 
had a perſonal conference with him about this time, which paſſed to mu- 
tual ſatisfaction. By theſe arts he hoped to amuſe the Conſpirators, and 


induce them to lay aſide all vigorous counſels ; and thus prevent them 


from furniſhing themſelves with troops and money, which would put 
them im a condition to act offenſively *. ee ee 
: Antony, having thus put his affairs into the beſt train that he could, 


and appointed the 1% of June for a meeting of the Senate, in order to de- 


liberate on the State of the Republic; took: the opportunity of that in- 
tervab to make a progreſs. through 7a; for the ſake of viſiting the 
quarters of the veteran ſoldiers, and engaging; them to his ſervice. by 
all ſorts of bribes and promiſes. The government af the city, in his ab- 
ſenee, devolved to Dolabella, whoſe conduct gave great ſatisfaction to 


the Senate The death of Marius had not put a ſtop to the mode of 


ſacrifieing at Czſer's column: The: multitudes which continued to flockæ 
to che place, fired with a kind of enthuſiaſtic rage; ran furious about 
the ſtreets, committing all ſorts of outrage and violence againſt the ſup- 
poſed friends of liberty. This was open rebellion, and called for a re- 
medy'; which Dolabella effectually applied by demoliſhing the pillar and 
altar, paving the area they ſtood upon, and ſeizing the authors of the 
diſotders ; whom he proceeded againſt with great os ey, cauſing fuch 
of them as were free to be thrown down the Taran rack; and the 
ſlaves to be crucified; ' This, we are told by Cicero, gave ah univerſal- 
Joy to the city: The whele body of the people attended the Conſul to 
his houſe; and in the theatres gave him the uſual teſtimony of their 
thanks By the Toudeſy acclamation «s. 
0% Or id e e , 
rant das 1 enen q nn n a 
A At. xi 16. Wich che 0 d In a letter chi on to A/tici IE 
he wrote an 1 8 ee 85 1 ee Bade 
his conſent to che reſtoration of S. Cladius,- I nom call him mine; for, believe me, 1. 
the chief agent of P. Clodius, who had been had mie doubt of him before, The fact 
— * e6d- — for des 3 _— ſpeculation: 7 
* againſt 22+ << thpowy: lem do J Scr. 35 4 
er rinſe, on whole account he was * cc mole the . gour —_— 5 i hore, 
Afar, by it is heroic. He has extinguiſhed all a 
Futoia, Ei ns 1 F. Chee, booms: «« prarance of that regret for © 25 1970 
the protector of all that family, and the tu- Was ſpreading; every day ſq faft, that 1 
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tor of young Publius, her ſon; which gave: began to apprehend. ſome danger to bur 
him a —— pretence of intereſting himſelf ** tyrant-killers : But I now 8 you 
in this affair. Addl. p. 66. 4 0 
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Er een eee ee g eee having rem great nume 


of the weterans towards Re to be reacty for any purpoſe his affairs 


thc ſhould requirez/four himſelf above controul, and began immediately 
— 8 wu leſsreſervetii Brutus and Caſius continued ſtill near Lanuvium, 


being Fer ifreflune What meaſures they ſhould take: They kept them- 
felves « 


r — ahe Re- 


net and 'ferired, ing what time and chance would offer, 
| My to feewhat humour the Conſuls would be in at 


publics: and; fifce they were driven from the diſcharge of their Præ- 


—— — the people in mind of them, from time 


te time, by their edicts, in which they made the ſtrongeſt profeſſions of 


1 Au, Handle for a eivil war and chat they mould ſubmit to a r 
xiv, 20. et if ib N, contribute in any manner tothe; public concord 4 Hen 


w. 1. teßted with the colſciouſnels of their act, 4s the greateſt badibur © 1:30 
they could enjoy. Their preſent deſign was to come to Roma om that 
of Fun; and td kalter then Places in the Scnate, if irſhould be:thibuglitad- | 
— EI har —— ang a e Bur | 
n oft maus was 2 ur 

nen began 5 


e; Gr. 


tum gentiy in the following letter: 


\ 
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vr. Tes. —ß... Gndering and good will 


vel. Pat, their-ipacifio diſpoſition q declared that their eonducb ſhould give no 


——- 


| tequic lan. haof- aan? (rp forex | 
va 


x2; . ee Beit wot hate, urkien flir te — Ora YT 


253. a*|pefitionainnygqa beartd-us, take without doubt in 


Wel are — Jokes} Bi miultizude of . n | 


aeg. D NR and arch greater: 


, Hy tvodid harbour uny fi — 1 
| * ourſelves into power 
ſons 898 ſed the re eras grown 
| ; by publc:edict,ciburibyipr- 
deſerverto. bes — — 
Jolly! claro Ar -which relates! to Ourſelves. 21 Wel beg of you, 


there on tir t ofi June. 


or: fdar of you; we:dhoulkb che un- 


<witiepefdiey lerius-knoori what your-intentions urs wirloregard-10c;us. 
— — 1 of: veterans Zoutio have: 5 
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thoughts, we hear, even of rebuilding the altar; which no man can * R. 2% 
< deſire or approve who wiſnes our Lafer, ar yew oh, That ver had ng, e 
other view from the firſt but peace, nor ſought any thing elſe but the n 

< public. liberty, the event ſnews. Nobody can decewe ga — — 
+ which is not certainly agrecable to your virtue and integrity: But. n 

„man elſe has it in his power to deceiye us. We truſted and ſhal 


* ———_ 0 "Eat OS TTT __ + 
LO SIS ² . — Er IIS > x — 


4 truſt to you alone. Our friends are under the grea teft.apprehenſions | 
c for: us: Eor, though they are perſuaded of your ys yet then 
cxeflect that a — veterans may ſooner be ur e to any vior 


& lencecby arhers, than reſtrained by you. We deſire an explicit an? 
ce ſwer to all particulars: For it is filly. and trifling to tell us, that the 
tc oterans are called together, becauſe you intend io move the Senate n 
| beit fancur in June For who do you think will hinder it, When it 
ein rte that wo ſhall not? Nobody ought to think us too fond f 
life: When hothing can n to us, but 0 7 the ruin and confu- 
*ſtm of all tkings 2.4 CLF }: 13g t 54 , 1 
The aſſtmbly — if of June as compoſed Jace of thoſe who | 9 
were. either devoted to Antony, or quite indifferent how: affairs, ſhould = 3 
Hirmas and Panſa, the — at did not apptar, and Cirera f 
1 cowntdedionace alone ob Mes. 
but, having received an account that the town was filled with veterans, | ; 
who talked deſperately, againſt- thoſe who did nat. favour them; that - 1 
tony came attended hy a ſtrong hodꝝ a them asthat all his vis | $ 
were bent on war, and that he 7 — to transfer the 5 of Gau! 


from Orcimus Brutus tor hinaſelf by. nee be. n LOS dus er. he 


not to We the nn er wit be 2 : 
major e Se nate fo is e c aut *CitF. =: 3 | 
for fear of ſorne-violence, leaving the Conſuls, wich & few of cheir-crea= - | 0 
tures, d make what decrees they! +. Anta repreſented. that his. . Sits Ni 
life vns im danger on: account ofithe ſeveral decrers head and | 
executed\in favour: of 3 demandetl.a. 3 Which was ö 
no ſooneri granted him, than amliſted-the veterans hefhad brought to 0 | 
Rame; and, inſtead: of a moderate; guard; e büpſelf a dittle ar- 
my of ſix thouſandiold oldiers;:: Phe | 
| which/had: ropoſed befote and 
ſbe rogniſance and extcutton. Fe 
cret put every thin anti his hands 
EA md of his S ra ee 1275 


5 ede from baniſhment be — — and) o_ "ul 
ning x .CTUC 


ly; for money, Whatever Tmitthingies'were deſired" by cot N >< 
Netz RE gence the hey Fu Bee rity 5 nd 
er, and entered into his ooks. I —.— was fd gran ſome | 
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fince his death. He granted the freedom of the city to all Sicily, pre- 


* tending that Czſar had publiſhed a law to this effect in an aſſembly of 


408 Conſ; che people, though nobody had ever heard of it: He freed the rich 
towns of the iſland of Crete, and enacted that, after Brutus's proconſul- 


ſhip, ir ſhould become a province: He feſtored to King Dejotarus all 


his dominions, though every body knew that Cæſar hated no man ſo 


$0,7291, 


322,916 1. 


„651, 3)l. 
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much as Dejotarus; ; but the bargain was made in Fulvia's apartments 
for the ſum of ten millions of ſeſterces by the King's agents at Rome. 
Antony, immediately after Cæſar's death, by ſeizing u upon the ready mo- 
ney he had left, and which Calpurnia delivered up to him, had preſent- 
ly amaſſed an infinite ſum : For though, at the time of C eres death, 


he owed, as Cicero told him, fort millions of ſeſterces ©; yet, within ' i 


leſs than a fortnight after,” he h paid the whole debt. But he Goh © 
made himſelf maſter of a much larger ſun, by ſeizing on the Public 
treafary, which Cæſar had'depoſited, for the occaſions: of the govern- 
ment, in the temple of Opis, amounting to ſeven hundred millions of {ef- * 
terees, or aboye five millions and an half of our money. The uſe he 


made of i it was to purchaſe ſoldiers, and he was now in a condition to 


outbid any competitor : But the firſt purchaſe; which! he made with it, 


was of his collegue Dolabella, who had been long g oppreſſed with the bd 


of his debts, and whom; by a part of this money, and the promiſe of a 


farther ſhare fn the plunder of che Empire, he. rew intirely from Cicero 


2 Puttoli, one of 


Middl. p. 
295+ 


fore, ar R 
Plo 1 to he granted to them, to cover the appearance of a +56 
5 / 8 


and the party” of he” nobles into his own meaſures. This was an ac. 
— wotth any price to bim; the general inchtgtion bott ef the = 


city an eoiwicty, we are told, being clearly againſt him. The toon of 

che moſt confiderable in rah, had Tately ehoſen the two 

Brutus? and Caſſius 1 for their patrons, and there wanted nothin but a 

Leader, it is 1 to arm the Whole Empire agalnſt Him. label 

ſeemed to be that very 1 till bribed; as Cicero ſays! by tlie force 
of —. Of "be not only ge ted, burt overturned; the Repu R 24 

On the 5 of June comntiifions were granted ſeverally-ro Want, and 


ers ie Re, lian. Aatty,' yas; at this time,” very dia ä 
were ſtrip ifs the Power" of their offices, ſulfeted" ind of * exile, 
and*even.c many upon atom for their ſafety: Their” Filehids; there 


back been folliciting the Senate f r lime extriordihity em- 


ane grace of Hing in Baniſhient, when inveſted with one 
brit Fi 39 A N ublic. This was/the ground of the com- 
n__ . aft mentioned 0 85 corn; which ſeemed, however; to bebe. 
character, and contrived as aft afftont to nem by tony, Wo 


ae felt e to ſp peak of them always with: reſpec: Büt their fends 


thought any ing better for them 8575 to it 5 in Italy; where their 
perſons wete-expoſcd"to danget from the veteran foldiets, who were all 
Tu autem quadringenties Hs: quod idibus Martiis — * moderante kalen 


das Apfilis debere deſuſti. Phil, ii. 37. 
3 now 


Caſdur to buꝝ 22 in n and Sei. The fituation of theſe Lead- 
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now in motion: And that this employment would be a ſecurity to them © 709» 
for the preſent, and afford an opportunity of providing for their future 45. 
ſafety, by enabling them to execute, what they were now meditating, a 408 Conf. 
deſign of ſeizing ſome provinces abroad and arming themſelves in de: 
| fence of their party; which was what their enemies were moſt afraid 
of, and charged them with publicly, in order to make them odious. 
On the 26th of June, Brutus and Caſſius held a ſelect Council of their Ad Ate. 
friends, at Antium, to which Cicero was particularly invited. There were : * —_ 
preſent, among others, Favonius, Servilia, Porcia, Brutus's wife, and 
his ſiſter Tertulla, the wife of Caſſius. Cicero, being aſked his opinion, 
adviſed, that Brutus ſhould go to Alia, and undertake the affair of | 
< the corn: That the only thing to be done at preſent was to provide | 
&« for their ſafety : That their ſafety was a certain benefit tothe Repub- 3 
« lic. ... .,- +. Here Caſſius interrupted him, and, with great fierceneſs f 
* jn his looks, proteſted that he. would not go to Sicihh, nor accept, as = 1 
<* a favour, what was intended as an affront; but would go to Acbaia, 1 
Brutus ſaid, that he would go to Rome, if Cicero thought it proper 5 i 
e for him but Cicero declared it impoſſible for him to be ſafe there; | F 
but, ſuppoſing, fays he, I could be ſafe : Why then, ſays Cicero, I 
e ſhould adviſe it by all means, as the beſt thing you could do, and | 0 
< better than any province. After much diſcourſe and complaining : 1 
“for the loſs of opportunities, for which Caſſius laid all the blame on 5 
D. Brutus, Cicero ſaid, that, though that was true, it was in vain to N 
ce talk of hat was paſſed; and, as -» caſe then ſtood, he ſaw nothing | i 
left but; to follow his advice, - to which, at laſt, they all ſeemed to f 
< agree, eſpecially, when ,Servikia © undertook, by her mediation, to get 
<« the affair of the corn left out of their commiſſiony and Brutus con- 
© ſented that the plays and ſhews, with which he was to entertain the q 
city, ſhortly as; Prætor, ſhould be given by proxy in his abſence.” | | 


Cicero took his leave, ꝓpleaſed with nothing, he lays, but the conſciouſneſs uf 
bauing done dbis duty: Hor, as to the ref, he. gave all for: laſt; faund be 
veſſel not auly broken, hut ſaattered to pieces; and neither prudence, reaſon, nor 
deſi 2 in what they ere doing: So that, ; be bad any: doubt vefare, be N | 
none now, but longed ta get abroad as. ſaon as paffible..: 1 1, ; 
There! was nom great expectation of the /herys and lens which-Brutus, | 
as.Pratar of the city, Was going to-<xhibic, according to annual euftorm, | 
CT ALES SH; mine LES pt Ae I. NL 6. FED SOM < 
4 Serwilig, though ſiſter te Caro, had time, aft abe mother of the nan nen Gee | 
been one of C-/ar's migtreſſes: In the civil bold rhe efare of one 1 Jon's arcomplices ; 
war he gave her ſeveral fich farms out of (ad Att. Xiv. 21.) yet ſhe had fuch'a ſhare | 
his Pempeian confiſeations'; and, according in all the-cqunſels of Bratar, that it made 
to Sux/ontus i Ci. Na, bought a lingle Cicero the leſi inclined to enter into; them, 
Jewel far her at the price of about, 30, 000 l. ., or to, þe,concerned with one whqm he e 
She was a woman of ſpirit and intrigue, ii not truſt: Ven be is influenced ſo much, ys 
g great credit with. the (ſartan 559. and he, 27 bis mothers ndicr, br, deaf, 3 3 
at this. very timo poſſeſſed the eſtate and wills. treaties, u ſhould: I 1 myſelf f , 
af Pontius Aquila, one of the Copfpirgtars, Ad: Att. xv. 30..: Middl. p.zgp. 
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r des in honour of Apollo, on the 3d of July; and all people were attentive 


i; and impatient to ſee in what manner they would be received. The 
408 Conſ. ſucceſs of them anſwered all the hopes of Brutus and his friends; for 
— they were received with great applauſe by all ranks, though Antony's 
brother-in-law Caius, as the next Prætor in office, preſided at them. 

One of the plays was Tereus, a tragedy of Accius; which, having many 

ſtrokes in it on the characters and acts of tyrants, was infinitely clapped 

by the pores This gave great pleaſure to Brutus, who remained about 

a month longer in Itah, — preparations for his vgyage. £ 

_ . Sextus Pompeius about this time made propoſals towards an accommo- 
dation. After the battle of Munda, he had been obliged to fly from 
Corduba, and hide himſelf in the mountains of Celtiberia: Here he re- 

- mained fome time in diſguiſe ; but Cæſar had no ſooher left Spain, than, 
gathering together a number of his ſcattered ſoldiers, he dared to appear 

again in arms, and made war ſucceſsfully againſt two of Cæſars Lieute- 

nants, Carinnas and Poilio. Upon the news of Cæſar's aſſaſſination, 
numbers flocked to him, and he ſaw himſelf again at the head of ſe- 

ven legions, with which he appeared in open campaign, and ſtormed 

Madl. p. ſome towns. The ſum of his demands was, that all who had the com- 
305- mand of armies ſhould diſmiſs them. This propoſal was contained in 
Ad Att. the letter which he addreſſed to the Conſuls; but ro Libo, his father-in- 
rt - law, to whom he incloſed this public letter, he ſignified at the ſame time 
| nm unleſs his father's eſtate and houſe at New were reſtored to him, 

Philipp. v. he would agree to nothing. This overture from Pompey was procured 
N chiefly by the . of Lepidus; who, having the province of 
* 3 Spain aſſigned to him, where Pompey was very ſtrong, had no mind to 
be engaged in a war at ſuch a diſtance from Rome, and drawn off from 
attending to the main point in view, the event of affairs in Italy: For 
which purpoſe, on pretence of the public quiet, he made the offer of a 
treaty and honourable terms to Pompey ; and that, on condition of lay- 
ing down his arms, and quitting the province, he ſhould be reſtored to 
Al his eſtates and honours, and have the command of the whole naval 


Appia, p. power of Rome, in the ſame manner as his father had it before him: 


28, n which was propoſed and recommended to the Senate by Antony him- 

Bor +5 ſelf; where, 25 reſerve a due reſpect to Ceſar's acts, 88 Pom- 

pey s eſtates had been confiſcated, it was decreed, < that the ſame ſum, 

for which they had been fold, ſhould be given him by the public, to 

< enable him ro purchaſe them again.“ This amounted to ſeven hun- 

$651,037], dred millions of ſeſterces, above five millions and an half of our money, 

Arb. .. excluſive of his jewels, plate, and furniture; which, being wholly em- 

rage ue bezzled, he was content to loſe. On theſe terms, ratified by the autho- 

ity of the Senate, Pompey actually quitted Spain, and came to Marſeilles ; 

where, in his quality of Admiral, he made naval . with 

which he ſoon after ſeized upon Sicily, The project was wiſely con- 

erted by Lepidus and Antony; for, while it carried a ſhew of * 
. | 2 
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and diſpoſition to peace, it diſarmed a r e enemy, who was in con- Y-R-709, 


dition to give great obſtruction to their deſigns, and diverſion to their 


arms, at a time when the neceſſity of their intereſts required their pre- 408 Conſ. 


ſence and whole attention at home, to lay a firm foundation of their 
power in the heart and center of the Empire. | 

A little before this time, a new actor, the young OZavins, left by 
his uncle Cæſar, the heir of his name and eſtate, appeared upon the 
ſtage, who, though hitherto unnoticed, ſoon made a diſtin — 
figure upon it, and became the object of general attention. uf 
attended Cæſar in the Spaniſh war; after which he was ſent to Apollonia, 
a celebrated academy or ſchool of learning in Macedonia, there to wait 
for him in his way to the Parthian war, in 1 which he was to ſerve in qua- 
lity of Maſter of the Horſe, , As ſoon as the news of his uncle's death 


was ſpread in thoſe. parts, all the officers of the troops quartered there 


made him à tender of their ſervices. Agrippa and Salvidienus were 
f opinion that he would do right to accept of them; and, in all 
appearance, if he had followed their advice, all the veterans would have 
repaired to him, and, in the confuſed and unſettled ſtate of things in 
Ttaly, he would eaſily haye made himſelf maſter of Rome, and forced 
Antony to join him. But he thought this too raſh an undertaking, be- 
fore he had ſounded the IE tions of the citizens and . The 
ſole pretenſion, therefore, that he avowed at preſent, was to aſſert his 
right to the ſucceſſion of his uncle's eſtate, and to claim the poſſeſſion of 
Fhis was ane an attempt by many too hardy and dangerous 
for a 8 bo 40 complete; for the ariſtocratical party had 
reat te aſon l be A Eh * Jp kt, with the inheritance of the eſtate, 
A tho uld g ralp, at the power of his uncle; and Ano ſtill more, who 
had Acftiticd that ſucceſſion to himſelf, and even ſeized the effects, leſt, leſt; 
by the, advantage of that wealth, OBavius might be in a condition to 
make head againſt a His mother tis, therefore, and her huſband 
Hr do , our © 175 or his ſafety, 0 him, by letters, 40. ſuſpend 
in for s - pa hot aſſume an inyid Ag agony before he could 
c affairs would. 10 — ut, on the 0 


e 


there Were! n wut Nt conſtantly. puſhing him on co throw Bonet NG 


wu} zon the 4 8 of e city and the arm „before his enemies had 
_— 9 5 too ſtrong for him. 3 ne pf. theſe laſt 
25 440 Mt NY UM . 25 incited by his 105 ition, be. re- 
vlyet t delay er into Fah. An un 
Hum, nie was, recet 3 7 17 1 8 5 25 n e Grade 
tachment to Bis Guſt ; 1540 the. vet erans, etted in Jiah e came from © 
parts to meet him, complainin ig of Antony's,indolence In revenging the 
Kelch of his great friend ànd Be peda "He croſſed, t ec e to 
join his tmotherand father- -10- law wh 0 were 8 77 * ere 
Wb ar il 87 welt as B 2 7Hus, and Pg wa. n the. 28th 15 
e ot A * ed at aples ; Haber 45 5 Vent the, next morning to, 
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V. R. ges. receive him, and returned the fame day to Cicero, near Cumæ, having 
. conducted Ofiavius to the adjoining villa of his father-in-law Philip. 
40 Conſ. Hirtius and Panſa preſented him to Cicero, to whom he made the 
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—— ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that he would he l implicitly by his advice. 


Ad Att. 


XIV. 12. 


April 23. 


His domeſtics gave him the name of Cz/ar ; for the young man was de- 
termined to riſk all his hopes on the credit of this name; but Ppilip 
continued to call him OZawizs, and ſo did Cicero: Who, ſpeaking of 
him to Atticus, ſays, ©* Ofavius is ſtill with us, and treats me with the 
«© greateſt reſpect and friendſhip . . . . it is not poſſible for him to make a 

ce gad Citizen, there are ſo many about him who ibreaten the death of cr. 
c Friends tbey declare, that what they have done can never be forgiven.” 
On his arrival near Rome, he was met by crowds of his father's and his 
own friends, and conducted by them in pomp into the city. Before he 
diſmiſſed them, he deſired that they would attend him the next morning 


into the Forum; and he then went to C. Antonius, who, in Brutus's ab- 


ſence, executed the functions of Pretar Urbanus, claimed ina legal manner 
his father's ſucceſſion, and had his claim entered into the public regiſter. 
From the Prztor's tribunal, he went to Pompey's gardens, where cheConful 
Antony reſided. After the firſt compliments, OZavius having demanded 
of the Conſul to be put in poſſeſſion of the money and other effects 
Ceſar had left, in order to be able to dichargethe legacies of the will: 
Antony, gave him but a very ſhort audience, telling him, that be was 


young, and did not kuow what he was about; that the, title he aſſumed of 


Suet, Oct. 
10. 


cCourt to the people; and, N 
h to 


Ad Att. 


XV. 12. 


Beir and executor to Cæſar s will was a burden too great for bis ſhoulders. The 
Conſul took likewiſe all poſſible means to prevent QZ2v%us from getting 
his adoption confirmed by the people in an aſſembly of the Curie, as 
the law required. He allo oppoſed the young man in another ſcheme, 
that of getting into the tribuneſhip in the place of Helvius Cinna, 
killed by the mob at Cæſars funeral. | 
Ofavius, ſeeing that Antony openly declared againſt him, made his 
nd. duced into the Roſtra by one of the 
Tribunes, made x WE to them; which he ſeconded by what was 
like to pleaſe the inferior part of the city much better, a promiſe of not 
only paying them what Cz/ar had bequeathed them by his will, but of 


adding to it, and treating them with public ſhews and plays in honour 


of Cæſgars victories, He courted alſo the Senate, who ſhewed him on 
their part the more regard in proportion as Aytory became more and 
more formidable: Odins, fays Cicero in a letter to Atticus, I per- 
« ceive, has parts and ſpirit, and ſeems to be affected, as we could wiſh, 
e towards our heroes; but how far We ay truſt his age, name, ſuc- 
cc ceſſion, education, is a matter of great deliberation. : His father-in- 
tt Jaw, who came to ſee me at Afura, thinks, not at all. He muſt be 
e cheriſhed, however, if but for nothing elſe, yet to keep him at a diſ- 


« 


E tance from Autom. Marcellus acts nobly, if. he. inſtils into him a 
. * good diſpolition towards our friends. He ſeemed to be much influ- 


+ < enced 
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« enced by him, but to have no confidence in Panſa and Hirtins : His * 759 


*.natural diſpoſition is good, if it does but hold.” 1 
On the 20th of Fuly, juſt after the ſnews given by Brutus, came on 408 Conl. 
thoſe in honour of Venus Mater, and in memory of Cæſar's victories; 
which O#avins undertook at his own expence, as thoſe who had 
been charged with the management of them durſt not venture to exhi- 
bit them after his death. In theſe ſhews OZavias brought out the Suet. Aug, 
golden chair, which, among the other honours decreed to Ceſar when 79: 
living, was ordered to be placed in the theatres and Circuss on all ſo- 243. 
lemn occaſions z but the Tribunes ordered the chair to be taken away *. 
To anſwer the immenſe expence of theſe games, and others, in which 
he ſoon engaged, he was obliged to ſell not only the ſucceſſion of his 
father, but his own eſtate, and even that of his mother and Philip, his 
father-in-law, who, feeing now that his claim created to him no danger, 
entered earneſtly into his views, 8 „ Oo 
The turn affairs had taken made Cirero reſolve to proſecute what he Midd. p, 
had long been projecting, his voyage into Greece, to ſpend a few months 94. 
with his ſon at Athens. He defpaired of any 4 from the pre- 
ſent Conſuls, and intended to ſee Rome no more, till their ſucceſſors en- 
tered into office; in whoſe adminiſtration he began to place all his 
hopes. He wrote therefore to Dolabella to procure him the grant of 
an honorary lieutenaney; and, left Antom, an angry man, as he calls him, Ad At. 
ſhould think himſelf flighted, he wrote to him too, on the ſame ſubject. . 8. 11. 
Dolabella immediately named him for one of his own Lieutehants, 


which anſwered his purpoſe {till better; for, without obligitig him to 
any ſervice; or limiting him to any time, it left him at full tbetty to 


go where he pleaſed , ſo that he readily accepted it, and prepared for 

is journey. He provided three little yarchirs or gallies to tranſport xnadl. p. 
himfelf and his attendants ; bur, as there was a report of legions arri- 309. 
ving daily from abroad, and of pirates alſo at ſea, he thought it would 2d Att- 
be ſafer to ſail in company with Brutus and Caſſius, who had drawn 
together a fleet of conſiderable force, which now lay upon the coaſt. He 

gave ſeveral hints of his deſign to Brutus, who received it more coldly 

than he expected; and ſeemed uncertain and irreſolute about the time 

of his going. He reſolved therefdre to embark without farther Piz 

though in ſome perplexity to the laſt, about the expediency of the 
voyage, and jealous of its being cenſured, as a deſertion of his country; 

but Atticus kept up his ſpirits, by aſſuring him conſtantly in his letters, aq Art. 

| % 50%" 42” ui. Bo 
e There appeared, during theſe games, = which reaſon, a ſtar was placed over the © 

eomet near the great bear for ſeven days to- head of the ſtatue, which OZevius conſecra- 

N It roſe about an hour before ſun- ted. ſoon after in the Forum. The ſtar be- 

et, and was very bright. The people ima- came afterwards the diſtinguiſhing attribute 

gitied that the appearance of this ſtat was to of Cæſar in all the monuments erected to his 

inform us, that Ce/ar's ſoul was received in- honour, and we find it upon many of his 

to the number of the immortal Gods, For medals. es Fl pe RR | 
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I -709- that it was generally approved of at Rome, provided that he kept his word 


of 
” 


Ad Att, 
Avi. 7, 
Philip. 2. 


4 ol returning by the firſt of the new year. He failed ſlowly. from Pom- 
405 Conf pert along the weſtern coaſt of Itahy towards Rhegium, going aſhore every 


night to lodge with ſome friend or client. Hie was at Velia, on: the 
coaſt of Lucania, on the 19th of Fulyf. From Rhegium, or rather Leu- 
copetra, a promontory near it, he paſſed over to Syracuſe, on the 1ſt 


| of Auguft, and ſet fail the next morning towards Greece, but was driven 


back by contrary winds to Leucopetra; and, after a ſecond attempt, with. 
no better ſucceſs, was forced to wait for the opportunity of a fair wind. 
Here the principal inhabitants of the country came to pay him their com- 
pliments; ſome of them freſh from Rome, who brought the news of an 
unexpected turn of affairs there towards a general pacification: That 


HAntom ſeemed diſpoſed to deſiſt from his pretenſions to Gaul, ſubmit to 


s the authority of the Senate, and make up matters with Brutus and 
« Caſſius, who had written circular letters to all the principal Senators, 
to beg their attendance in the Senate on the / of September; and that 
Ciceros abſence was particularly regretted, and even blamed at ſuch 
« a criſis.” This agreeable account of things made him preſently drop 
all thoughts-of purſuing his voyage ; in which he was confirmed like- 
wiſe by letters from Atticus; who, contrary to his former advice, preſſed 
him now, in ſtrong and pathetic terms, to come back again to Rome. 
He returned therefore by the ſame courſe which he had before taken, 


and came back to Yehia, on the 17th of Auguſt. Brutus lay within three 


miles of it with his fleet; and, hearing of his arrival, came immediately 


on foot to ſalute him: He declared himſelf exceedingly pleaſed with 


Ciceros return; owned that he had never approved, though he had 


not diſſuaded the voyage; thinking it indecent to give advice to a 


< man of his experience; but now told him plainly, that he had eſcaped 
too great imputations on his character; the one, of too haſty a deſ- 
<« pair and deſertion of the common cauſe z the other, of the yanity of 
going to ſee the Ohmpic games. This laſt, as Cicero ſays, would have 

8 Thie was the nantes Place of Trebatins ; fore he came to Riegiuss, whence he Tent it 
whence he wrote a kind ſorter to him, dated to Trebatizs, with a letter, dated the 2775. 


ſc 7 <6 July, adviſing him by no means In the ſame voyage, happening to be look- 
ſell 


that family eſtate, as he then de- ing over his treatiſe on the Academic philoſer 
ſigned, ſituated ſo healthfully and agree- phy, he obſerved the preface of the third 
ably, and affording 'a convenient retreat k to be the ſame that he had prefixed to 


from the confuſion of the times, among a 
people who intirely loved him. Ep. Fan. 
vii. 20. At this place he began his trea- 
rife e Topics, or the art of finding argu- 
ments on any queſtion. It was an abſtract 
of Ariftals piece on the fame ſubject; 
which Trebatizs ing once to meet 


| within Ciceros Tuſculan library, had 


of him to explain. He drew it u m 
Dis memory, and finiſhed it as he failed be- 


his book en zlory, which he had lately ſeut 
to Atticus, It was his euſtom, it ſeems, to 
prepare at leifure a number of different 

roems gy FX to the general view of his 
Rudies, and ready to be applied to any of 


Bis works, which he ſhould afterwards pub- 
lic; ſo that by miſtake he had uſed this 


preface twice; he - compoſed. therefore a 

new one on ſhip-board for the piece on glory. 

Ad Att. xvi. 6. Middl. p. 3 10. | 
been 
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e been ſhameful for him in any ſtate; of the Republic, but in the pre- f 
* ſent unpardonable; and profeſſes himſelf therefore greatly obliged to 43. 
<« the winds for preſerving him from ſuch an infamy, and, like good 498 Conf. 
« citizens, blowing him back to the ſervice of his country.“ | ee 
Brutus informed him likewiſe of what had paſſed in the Senate on the 
1/t of Auguſt, and how Piſo had ſignalized himſelf by a brave and ho- : 
neſt ſpeech, and ſome vigorous motions in favour of the public liberty, WW. 
in which nobody had the courage to ſecond him: He produced alſo ' 
Antony's edict, and their anſwer to it, which pleaſed Cicero exceedingly; ;, 1 
but, on the whole, though he was ſtill ſatisfied with his reſolution of re- 
turning, yet he found no ſuch reaſon for it as his firſt intelligence had 


ſuggeſted, nor any hopes of doing much ſervice at Rome, where he ar- 


rived on the laſt of the month. 


The Senate met the next morning 


too much indiſpoſed by the fatigue of his journey. Antony took this as 
an affront, and, in a great rage, openly threatened in the Senate to order 
his houſe to be pulled down about his ears :. The buſineſs of the day 
was to. decree ſome new and extraordinary honours to the memory of 
Ceſar, with a religious ſupplication to him as to a divinity *. Cicero was 
determined not to concur in it, yet knew that an oppoſition would not 


only be fruitleſs, but dangerous; and for that reaſon ſtaid away. An- 


tony, on the other hand, was deſirous to have him there, fancying that he 


b Pluarch in Cic. ſays, * that Autony ſent 


« ſoldiers with orders either to bring him, 
« or ſet his houſe on fire; but, being diſ- 
te ſuaded from this violence by the interpo- 
<« fition of the houſe, he was ſatisfied to 
% make Cicero /oſe his pledge.” The Con- 
ſuls had in former times obliged the Sena- 
tors to lodge certain pledges in their hands, 
which · they were to loſe, it they refuſed obe- 
dience to their orders. But Cicero had gi- 
ven no edge to Antony, nor was it now the 
caſtom ; though in his firſt Philippic 
he .exclaims againſt the injurious treatment 


he now met with from Antony, he muſt be 


confidered as complaining only of a paſſion- 
ate threat.. - my : | 

o Cicero, Phil, i. expreſſes himſelf in this 
manner on the ſubje& of this religious ſup- 
plication : **. Do you imagine, Conſcrip 
«« Fathers, though I had been forced ta at- 
tend the houſe, that I ſhould have given 
% my vote for decreeing that parental obſe- 
«< quies ſhould be mixed with public thankſ- 
« givings; that religious rites, inexpiable, 
6 ſhoul be introduced among us: That 
«« ſupplications ſhould be ordered to the 


pt © through war, 


ill pardon the 


« dead? I will not ſay to whom. Had he 
been a Lucius Brutus, who, with his own 
te hand, freed his country from regal ſlav- 
c ery, and, through a ſueceſſion of almoſt 
500 years, tranſmitted a repreſentative 
capable of being fired with the ſame noble 
0 ſentiments, and performing a like glorious. 
exploit; never ſhould I have been brought 
* to conſent to the decree : Shall the dead 
„be joined in the worſhip due to the im- 
© mortal Gods, and the man who no where 
« has a monument of tal obſequies, 
<« be honoured with the rites of public ſup- 
« plication ! This opinion, Conſcript Fa- 
% thers, I ſhould have delivered, that 1 
„ might have been able eaſily to vindicate 
% myſelf to the Roman people, in caſe that 
% any heavy blow had fallen upon them 
; ro h . a4 ang or fa- 
„mine; part of theſe indeed we already 
«« feel, * I am afraid now —_ 
u. But the immortal Gods, I hope, 
of Nome, who. do 


< not approve of this: decree, and the 8e 


1 nate; Who were compelled. to grant it.. 


* 
* 


15 1 20 
would 


, to which Cicero was particularly Middl. p. 
ſummoned by Antom, but excuſed himſelf by a civil meſſage, as being 315. 
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4 0 would either be frightened into a de which would leſſen him 


8 with his own party; or, by oppofing w 


at was intended, make himſelf 


308 Conſ. Odious to the ſoldiery. The decree paſſed without any contradiction. 


The Senate met again the next day, when Antony thought fit to ab- 


ſent himſelf, and leave the ſtage clear to Cicero; who accordingly ap- 
peared, and delivered the firſt of thoſe fpeeches, which were afterwards 
called his Philippics. He opened it with a particular account of the mo- 
tives of his late voyage and ſudden return; of his interview with Brau- 
tus, and his regret at leaving him. He then declared that he came 
<< to ſecond Piſo; and, in caſe of any accidents, of which many ſeemed 
< to ſurround him, to leave that day's fpeech as a monument of his per- 
* petual fidelity to his country.” After complaining of Antony's inju- 
rious treatment of him the day before, and condemning the decree to 
which they were forced to give their conſent, he returned thanks to Piſo 
for what he had ſaid in that place the month before; wiſhed that he 
had been preſent: to ſecond him; and reproved the other Conſulars for 
betraying their dignity by deferting him. As to public affairs, he dwelt 
much on Autom 's abuſe of their decree to confirm Cæſar's acts, and the 
plundering the temple of Opis of thoſe ſums, which might have been of 


re ſervice to the State. He ſhewed alio the unreaſonableneſs of two 


aws, which Antony had: propoſed: The one o form a third order 


Judges ta comſiſt of military men: And the other by which thoſe convicted 


of 


either of riotous'or treaſonable practices ſhould be at liberty to appeal to: the 
People. He then exhorted the two Conſuls to follow the true path to 
glory, telling them, that to be dear to our citizens, to deſerve well 


of our country; to hor reſpected, beloved, was truly glorious : 


” 
- 


* To be feared and ha 


always mvidious, deteſtable, weak, and tot- 


tering: That Cæſar's fate Was a warning to them how much better it 
„as to be loved than to be feared: That no man could live happy who 
held life on ſuch terms, that it might be taken from him not only with 


” 


% impunity; but with praiſe. 


Antony was greatly enraged at this ſpeech, and ſummoned another 
meeting of tlie Senate, fbr the 19/b, where he again required Ciceros 
attendance; but Cicero did not think proper to obey the ſummons. The 
Conſul made a bitter invective againſt him, which he had been pre- 
paring ever fince the Jaft meeting, and in which he charged him with 
every thing his reſentment” could ſuggeſt: But chiefly inſiſted on 
his being not only privy to the murder of Ceſar, but the een 


contriver ef it, as well as the author of every ſtep which e ad | 


tors had ſince-raken; ' Cirero aſſittes us, that his intention was to'infla 


me 


the ſoldiers to ſome violence, whom he had placed for that purpoſe 
about the avenues of the temple of Concord, where the Senate met, and 
within hearing even of their debates. This determined him immediately 
to retire from Rome, and its neĩghbourhood, to his furtheſt villa's near Na- 


Plus, where he compoſed his ſecond Philippic, by way of reply to Antom, 


not 
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not delivered in the Senate, as the tenor of it ſeems to imply, but V. R. 729. 
finiſhed in the country, nor intended to be publiſhed, till things were For 4 
actually come to extremity. The oration is a moſt bitter invective on 408 Cond. 


Antony s whole life, deſcribing; it as a perpetual ſcene of lewdnefs, faction, 
violence, rapine, heightened with all the colours of wit and eloquence, 


Brutus and Caſſius, during theſe tranſactions, at laft, clearly ſeeing Middl. p. 
that Antony meditated nothing but war, and that their affairs were grow - 321. 


ing daily more and more deſperate, left taly : And they took occaſion, 


a little before their departure, to write the following letter in common 


to Antony c | 
_ BxvTusandCass1vs, Prætors, to Ax r ov, Conſul. 


< IF you are in good health, it is a pleaſure to us. We have read 
your letter, exactly of a piece with your edict, abuſive, threatening, 
<* wholly unworthy to be ſent from you to us. For our part, Antom, 
e have never done you any injury; nor imagined that you would 
e think it ſtrange that Prætors and men of our rank ſhould require any 
te thing, by edict, of a Conſul. But, if you are angry that we have 
s preſumed to do it, give us leave to be concerned that you would not 
e indulge that privilege at leaſt to Brutus and Caſſius: For, as to our 
<« raiſing troops, exacting contributions, ſollieiting armies, ſending ex- 
<«< preſſes beyond ſea; fince you deny that you ever complained of 


te it, we believe you; and take it as a proof of your good intention: 


We do not, indeed, own any ſuch practices; yet think it ſtrange, 


« when you objected nothing of that kind, that you could not contain 


« yourſelf from reproaching us with the death of Cæſar. Conſider with 


« yourſelf, whether it is to be endured, that, for the ſake of the pub- 


« lic quiet and liberty, Prætors cannot depart from their rights by E- 
« dict, but the Conſul muſt threaten them with arms. Do not think 
C to frighten us with ſuch threats: It is not agreeable to our character 
* to be moved by any danger: Nor muſt Antom pretend to command 
« thoſe by whoſe means he now lives free. If there were other reaſons 
to diſpoſe us to raiſe a civil, war, your letter would have no effect to 
„ hinder it: For threats can have no influence on thoſe who are free. 
« But you know very well that it is not poſſible for us to be driven to 
<« any thing againſt our will; and for that reaſon, perhaps, you threaten, 
<« that, whatever we do, it may ſeem to be the effect of fear. Theſe 
<« then are our ſentiments: We wiſh to ſee yqu live with honour and 
“ ſplendor. in a free Republic; have no deſire to quarrel with you; 
yet value our liberty more than your friendſhip. It is your buſineſs 
« to conſider again and again what you attempt, and what you can main- 
ce tain ; and to reflect, not how _ Cæſar lived, but how-ſhort a time 
che reigned : We pray the Gods that your counſels may be ſalutary 
bath to the Republic and to yourſelf; if not, wiſh, at leaſt, * 
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V. R. zog. . they may hurt you as little as may conſiſt with the ſafety and dignity 
5 of the Republic. Auguſt the 4th. | (5d 


43. 
408 Conſ. 


Na. The two Prætors were to ſucceed of courſe to the government of 
213. ſome province at the expiration of their office. Ceſar had intended Ma- 
1 cedonia for Brutus, and Syria for Caſſius : But as theſe were two of the 
bn maoſt important commands of the Empire, and would throw a great 
| power into their hands, at a time when their enemies were taking mea- 
ſures to deſtroy them; ſo Antony contrived to get two other provinces 
of an inferior kind decreed to them, Crete to Brutus, and Cyrene to Caſ- 
Aus; and, by a law of the people, procured Macedonia and Syria to be 
conferred upon himſelf and his collegue Dolabella; in conſequence of 
which, he ſent his brother Caius in all haſte, to poſſeſs himſelf of the 
firſt, and Dolabella to ſecure the ſecond, before their rivals could be in 
- a condition to ſeize them by force, of which they were greatly apprehen- 
five; taking it for granted that this was the project which Brutus and Caſſius 
were now meditating. Caſſius had acquired a great reputation in the 
Eaſt by his conduct in the Parthian war, and Brutus was highly ho- 
noured in Greece for his reputation of virtue and love of philoſophy : 
They reſolved therefore to ſlight the petty provinces which were granted 
to them, and to try their fortunes in the more powerful ones that Cæſar 
had promiſed them: And with that view had provided the fleets above- 
mentioned, to "tranſport themſelves to thoſe countries; which they had 
deſtined for the ſcene of action; Brutus to Macedonia, Caſſius to Syria; 
where we ſhall ſoon have occaſion to give a farther account of their 
The deſperate ſtate of the party of the Conſpirators, at this time, 
cannot be better fepreſented than by giving the reader a letter of Cicero to 
Ep. Fam. Caſſius: It gives me great pleaſure to find that my late ſpeech [his 
xi. 2- firſt, Philippic] © has received your approbation. If I could more fre- 
24. * quently enforce the ſame ſentiments, the liberties of the Republic 
might eaſily be recovered. But that far more deſperate and deteſ- 
4 table ſcoundrel [ Antony] than he at whoſe death you ſaid, be worſt of 
all villains is expired, is watching for a pretence to begin his mur- 
«derous purpoſes : And his ſingle view in charging me with having 
«adviſed the killing of Cæſar is merely to excite the veteran ſoldiers 
< apainſt my life. Bur this is a danger which I am not afraid to hazard, 
« fince he gives me a ſhare with you in the honour of that glorious 
« deed. Hence it is, however, that neither Piſo, who firſt ventured to 
e jinveigh againſt the meaſures of Antony; nor myſelf, who made a 
* ſpeech afterwards to the ſame purpoſe, about a month afterwards ; 
nor P. Servilius, who followed my example, can any of us appear 
<« with ſafety in the Senate. For this inhuman gladiator has evidently 
< a deſign upon our lives, and he hoped to have rendered me the firſt 
victim of his cruel vengeance. With this ſanguinary view he 9 
. * the 
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. 
© the Senate on the 19th of September, having ſeveral days before re- Y-R- 709. Wt 
tired to the villa of Metellus, in order to prepare an inflammatory 43. 1 
< ſpeech againſt me. But who ſhall reconcile the filent meditations of 408 Cond. - - | Wu 
< eloquence with the noiſy revels of lewdneſs and debauchery ? Ac- ; 
<« cordingly, it was the opinion of all his audience, that he could not E Ht 
© ſo properly be ſaid to have delivered a ſpeech, as to have diſcharged, _ 
ce with his uſual indecency, the horrid fumes of his ſcandalous intem- | 
© perance. Het ce ha log | | 

- *& You are perſuaded, you tell me, that my credit and eloquence will be 
<« able to produce ſome good effect. And tome indeed it has produced, 
c conſidering the ſad ſituation of our affairs. It has rendered the people 
< ſenſible that there are three perſons of conſular rank, who, becauſe 
< they are in the intereſt of the Republic, and have ſpoken their ſenti- 
<« ments in the Senate with freedom, cannot attend that aſſembly with- 
out the danger of being aſſaſſinated. And this is all the good you are 
< to expect from my oratory. A certain relation of yours is ſo capti- 
* vated with his new alliance, that he no longer concerns himſelf in the 
« ſucceſs of your games; but, on the contrary, is mortified at thoſe. 
“e peals of applauſe with which your brother * was diſtinguiſhed. Ano- 
< ther of your family has been ſoftened by ſome grants, which it is pre- 
c tended that Cæſar had deſigned to confer upon him. This, howe- 
<«. yer, might be borne with patience : But is it not utterly beyond all 
«© endurance, that there ſhauld be a man, who dates openly to avow that 
© he ſupports the meaſures of that ſcoundrel Antony, with the hopes 
ce that his fon will be choſen Conſul, when you and Bruius are intitled to 
% be Candidates for that office? As to our friend L. Cota, a fatal deſ- 
<« pair (for ſo he terms it himſelf) has almoſt intirely driven him from 
the Senate. L. Cæſar, that fitm and excellent patriot, is prevented 
„from coming thither by his ill ſtate of health: And S. Sulpicius, who 
ce js à true friend to the cauſe of liberty, and whoſe authority might be 
of infinite ſervice in the preſent conjuncture, is unhappily abſent from 
« Rome, After having mentioned theſe, I muſt take the Hberty to ſay, 
e that I cannot add any others, excepting the Conſuls ele&, who may 
<« bejuſtly deemed as well-wiſhers to the Republic. The truth is, theſe © 

are the only perſons upon whoſe advice and authority the Com- 
e monwealth can depend. And ſmall, indeed, would their number 
<< be, even in the beſt of times: How unequal then muſt their ſtrength 
<« be found, to combat againſt the worſt ? All our hopes, therefore, 
4 reſt intirely upon you and Brutus; I mean, if you have not withdrawn 
< from us with aiview only to your own preſervation : For, if that ſhould 
c be the caſe, we have nothing, alas! to hope neither from Brutus nor 
from you. But if, on the contrary;' you are forming ſome © glorious 
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own marriage, and had lately married his ſon to Autony's daughter. Melm, 
1 He conducted the games which Caffias gave as Prætor. e 


dd Lepidus is ſuppoſed to be the perſon here meant. He was related to. Caſſus by his 
. RS - enterpriſe, 


— 
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Y.-B; 709. 6 enterpriſe, worthy of your exalted characters; I doubt not but the 
2 Republic, by your aſſiſtance, will ſoon recover her liberties; and J 
408 Conf. ** have only to with, that I may not be deſtroyed ere that happy day 
— « ſhall arrive. In the mean time, my beſt ſervices neither are, nor ſhall. 
et be wanting.to your family: And, whether they ſhould apply to me 
« for that purpoſe, or not, I ſhall never fail to give them proofs of my 

« friendſhip towards you. Farewell.” ] | 
Antony kept no longer any meaſures with the Republican party: He 
declared himſelf more and more openly every day againſt the Conſpira- 
tors, and, to ingratiate himſelf with the veteran ſoldiers, threatened them 
in his edicts, and diſcovered an intention to revenge the death of Cæſar. 
After the decree of a religious ſapplication to Cæſar, and parental obſe- 
quies above-mentioned, he erected a ſtatue in the Roſtra, and inſcribed 
it, To the moſt worthy Parent of bis country. Theſe acts were ſo many 
public and ſolemn declarations, that the Conſpirators were not only mur- 
derers, but parricides. All the hopes, therefore, of the Republicans were 
now grounded in the quarrel between Antony and OFavius. The latter, 
perceiving there was nothing to be done for him in the city againſt a 
Conſul armed with ſupreme power both civil and military, formed a de- 
Suet. in ſign againſt Autos life, and actually provided certain ſlaves to aſſaſſi - 
Plat 70 nate him, who were diſcovered and ſeized with poniards in Antony's 
An. Houſe, as they were watching an opportunity to execute their plot. The 
ſtory was ſuppoſed by many to be forged by Autony, to juſtify his treat- 
ment of Odavius, and his depriving him of the eſtate of his uncle: 
But the greateſt part of the old writers treat it as an undoubted fact, 
Ep. Fam. and Cicero ſays, that all men of ſenſe both believed and applauded it. 
xl. 23. Theſe two Chiefs of the Cæſareans now made open preparations for war. 
Antony left Rome in the beginning of Ocfober, in order to meet and en- 
Cic. ibid. gage in his ſervice four legions from Macedonia, which had been ſent 
vell. Pat. thither by Cæſar on their way to Partbia, and were now, by his orders, 
i. 6. returning to ah. Octavius, on his fide, ſent alſo ſome of his adherents, 
3- with money, to engage them to prefer his ſervice to Autonys, while he 
et 558. himſelf went into Campania, to ſollicit the veterans diſtributed in the co- 
Dio, I. 45- Jonies about Capua. Thoſe of Calatia and Caſilinum immediately joined 
About 1 l. him, to the number of 1000, to each of whom he diſtributed 500 de- 
narii: Theſe were afterwards called Evocati. Antony was not ſo well 
received at Brundu/ium, where be arrived the 8 h of October: For the 
foldiers, diſcontented with his behaviour towards the Conſpirators, 
received him without any ſigns of joy, and followed him in ſilence to 
his tribunal, to hear what he had to ſay for himſelf. He began by re- 
proaching them with their ingratitude, in not being ſenſible of their ob- 
ligations to him, who, inſtead of ſending. them upon an expedition to 
Parthia, brought them into ahy; but when he came te the point, and 
offered them only 100 denarii, whilſt OZavius gave five times as much 
to thoſe who followed him, they all left his tribunal. This affront pu 
X 2 ; | Bim 
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him into ſuch a rage, that, calling together the Centurions, whom he 1b. 2 
ſuſpected to be the authors of their diſaffection, he ordered them to be 


maſſacred in his own lodgings, while he and his wife Fulvia ſtood calm- 468 Cond. | 


ly looking on. OZavius's emiſſaries greatly profited by this mad beha- Sr. 
viour, and ſpread among the foldiers billets in which they compared the et SEE 
uſage they had met with from Cæſar, and what they might expect from App. p. 
his fon and heir, with this treatment of Antony. All he could do by 65+- 

his promiſes and threats was to engage the legion of the Alaudæ to fol- 

low him: The other three, without taking his money or giving him any 

mark of affection, took their route along the Adriatic coaſt, without de- 
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claring yet for any ſide. 


Antony ſtaid in thoſe parts till the end of October. Ofavius, on his 
ſide, was very active in ſolliciting the veterans in all the colonies, and 
was equally preſſing to gain the Republicans over to his intereſt, and 
particularly Cicero, by whoſe influence he hoped to gain the others, of- 
fering to be their head againſt Antony. He wrote, therefore, letter af- 
ter letter to Cicero to aſſure him of his good diſpoſitions, and to aſk his 

| O o 2 advice, 


r This legion was raiſed by J. Cæſar and 
compoſed of the natives of Gaul armed and 


diſciplined after the Roman manner, to which 


he gave the freedom of Rome. He called 
it by a Gallic name Maude ; which ſignifies 
a kind of lark or little bird with a tuft or 
creſt riſing upon its head: In imitation of 
which this legion wore a creſt of feathers on 
the helmet; from which origin the word 
was adopted into the Latin tongue. Antony, 
out of compliment to theſe troops, and to 
aſſure, himſelf of their fidelity, had lately 
made a judiciary law, by which he erected 
a third claſe of Judges, to 'be drawn from 
the officers of this legion, and added to the 
other two of Senators and Knights; for which 
Cicero often reproaches him as a moſt infa- 
mous proſtitution of the dignity of the Re- 
public. Philipp. i. 8. Midal. p. 325. 
had two letters the fame day from 
„ Ocfaviut; he preſſes me to come imme - 
« diately to Rome; is reſolved, he ſays, to 
« do nothing without the Senate. —!I tell 
him that there can be no Senate till the 
« 1/ of January, which I take to be true. 
« He adds alſo: Nor without my advice. In 
« a word, he urges : I hang back: I can- 


« not truſt his age; do not know his 


e real intentions; will do nothing with- 
out Panſa; am afraid that Antony may 
6“ prove too ſtrong for him; and therefore 
„ unwilling to ſtir from the ſea; yet would 


not have any thing vigorous done with - 


66 thought it?” 


% out me. Varro does not like the conduct of 


« the boy, but I do. He has firm eke 
e 


« and may join with D. Brutus : What 
does he does openly ; muſters his troops 
« at Capua; pays them; we ſhall have a 
« war, I ſee, inſtantly.“ Ad Att. xvi. . 

have letters every day from OZawrus, 
e to undertake his affairs; to come to him 
«© at Capua; to fave the State a ſecond time: 
«© He reſolves to come direQly to Nome. 


8 — to the fight, tis ſhameful to refuſe, 
« Whilſt fear yet prompts the ſafer part to 
« chaſe.” | Hom. II. vii. 


«© He has hitherto ated, and acts fill with 
« yigour, and Derr Rome with a great 
* force. Yet 
te the Senate may be called immediately: 
But who will come? or, if they do, who, 
« in this uncertainty of affaire, will declare 
< againſt Antoay? He will be a good guard 
«to us on the 1/ of January; or it may 
*« come, perhaps, to blows before. The 
great towns favour the boy ſtrangely— 
9 y flock to him from all parts, and ex- 
t hort him reed: Could you ever have 
id. 11. They were not there- 

fore ſo much in the intereſt of the Conſpi- 
rators, as Cicero ſometimes aflirms. 

In the hurry of all theſe politics, he was 
proſecuting his ſtudies ſtill with his uſual 


plication ; and, beſides the /econd Phil; 4 
of 


already mentioned, now finiſhed his boo 
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e is but a boy: He thinks 
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* R. 709: advice, whether he ſhould advance to Rome, before Auleny's return, with: 
. 3000 veterans, or keep the poſt of Capua and oppoſe his progreſs there; 
Conſ. Or go to the Macedonian legions, who were marching along the Adri- 


atic fea, and who, he hoped, were in his intereſt. Cicero adviſed him. 
to march to Rome, where he was likely to have the lower people on his. 
fide. He did ſo, and, being produced in the Roſtra by the Tribune Ca- 
zutius, made a ſpeech againſt Antony, declaring that he came to deliver 
the Republic from his oppreſſion: He nevertheleſs let drop ſome ex- 
preſſions which greatly ſtartled the Republicans: For, ſtretching out his 
hand to Cz/ar's ſtatue, he made uſe of this oath: So may I arrive at the 
Bonours of my father. He did not think proper to wait Autem's return, 
but left the city to join the reſt of his ſoldiers. | 
Antony, in his way back to Rome, marched with colours diſplayed, 
and raiſed contributions in all the great towns: He entered the city, at 
the head of his legion, and poſted it about his own houſe, giving the 
word of command, and obliging them to do duty as in a camp. He 
publiſhed at the ſame time ſeveral fierce and threatening . edicts, in 
which he gave OZavius the name of Spartacus; reproached him with the 
ignobleneſs of his birth; charged Cicero with being the author of all his. 
councils ; - abuſed young Quintus as a perfidious wretch; who had offered 
to kill both his father and uncle; forbad three of the Tribunes, under 
pain of death, to appear in the Senate; Q; Caſſius, the brother of the 
Conſpirator, Carfulenus, and Canutius. In this humour he ſummoned 
the Senate on the 24th of November, with ſevere threats to thoſe who 
ſhould abſent themſelves; yet he himſelf neglected to come, and ad- 
journed it by edict till the 2875. But, while all people were in expec- 
tation of ſome extraordinary decrees from him, and of one particularly, 
which he had prepared, 10 declare young: Cœſar a public enemy; he hap- 
pened to receive the news that two of the legions from Brunduſium, the - 
fourth; and that called the Martial, had actually declared for Ofavins, . 
and had poſted themſelves at Alba in the neighbourhood of Rome. This 
ſhocked him fo much, that, inſtead of proſecuting what he had pro- 
jected, he only huddled over what nobody oppoſed, the decree of a 


Philipp. ii. ſapplication' to Lepidus; and the ſame evening, after he had diſtributed 


to his friends, by a pretended allotment, the ſeveral: provinces of the 
Empire, which few or none of them durſt accept from ſo precariovs a 
title, he changed the habit of the Conſul for that of a General, and 
left the city with precipitation, to put himſelf at the head of his army, 
and poſſeſs himſelf by force of Ciſalpine Gaul, aſſigned to him by a pre- 
tended law of the People, againſt the will of the Senate. 5 | 

On the news of his retreat, Cicero preſently quitted his books and the 
country, and ſet out towards Rome. He ſeemed to be called by the 


. Offices, or the Duties of man, for the uſe of from the examples and characters of their 

- his fon. He now alſo. drew up, as it is own countrymen; which he addreſſed to Bra-- 
+ thought, his Stojcal Paradexes or an illuſtra- fun. Middl. p. 37. 
tion of the peculiar doctrines of that ſect, 


voice 


Chap. XII. The Roman Zifery. - abs 


voice of the Republic, to take the reins once more into his hands. The r 


field was now open to him; there was not a Conſul, and ſcarce a ſingle 43. 
Prætor in the city, nor any troops from which he could apprehend dan- 408 Conſ. 


WD: 


ger. He arrived on the 9ih of December, and immediately conferred 
with Panſa (for Hirtius lay very ill) about the meaſures proper to be 
taken on their approaching entrance into the conſulſhip. Before his 
leaving the country, Oppius had been with him to preſs him again to un- 
dertake the affairs of O lavius and the protection of his troops: But his. 
anſwer was, that he could not conſent to it, unleſs he were firſt aſ- Ad Att. 
e ſured, that OZ4vius would not only be no enemy, but even a friend“ s 
to Brutus; that he could be of no ſervice to Odlavius till the 1/} of Ja- 
% z4uary, and there would be an opportunity before that time of trying 
% OZavius's diſpoſition in the caſe of Caſca, who had been named by. 
& Cz/ar to the tribunate, and was to enter upon it on the 10 of De- 
e cember : For, if Oavius did not oppoſe or diſturb his admiſſion, that 
c would be a proof of his good intentions.” Oppins undertook for all 
this on the part of OZavius, and Ofawns himſelf confirmed it, and ſuf- 
fered Caſca, who gave the firſt blow to Cæſar, to enter quietly into his 
office. The Tribunes, in the mean time, in the abſence of the ſuperior. 
magiſtrates, called a meeting of the Senate on the 19754. Cicero had re- 
ſolved not to. appear there any more till he ſhould be ſupported by the 
new Conſuls ; but happening to receive, the day before, the edict of 
D. Brutus, by which he prohibited Antony the entrance of his province, 
and declared that he would defend it againſt him by force, and preſerve 
it in its duty to the Senate, he thought it neceſſary for the public ſer- 
vice and the preſent encouragement of Brutus, to procure, as ſoon as. 
poſſible, ſome public declaration in his favour : He went, therefore, ta 
the Senate very early, which, being known to the other Senators, pre- 
ſently drew together a full houſe, in expectation, of hearing his ſenti; 
ments in ſo nice and critical a ſituation of the public affairs. 

The Senate being aſſembled, the Tribunes acquainted them, that 
the buſineſs of that meeting was to provide a guard for the ſecurity. 
of the new Conſuls, and the protection of the Senate, in the freedom 
of their debates; but that they gave a liberty withal of taking zhe whole 
State of the Republic into conſideration, Upon this Cicero opened the 
debate, and repreſented to them © the danger of their preſent condition, 
e and the neceſſity of ſpeedy and reſolute councils againſt an enemy, 
< who loſt no time in attempting their ruin. That they had been ruined 
indeed before, had it not been for the courage and virtue of young 
& Ceſar, who, contrary to all expectation, and without being even de- 
<« fired to do what no man thought poſſible for him to do, had, by 
« his. private authority and expence, raiſed a ſtrong army of veterans, 
<« and baffled the deſigns of Antony: That if Antony had ſucceeded at 
© Brunduſium, and prevailed with the legions to follow him, he would 
have filled the city. at his return with blood and ſlaughter ; That it 
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286 The Roman Hiftory. Book X. 
V. R. zog. e was their part to authoriſe and confirm what Cæſar had done, and to 
on <« impower him to do more, by employing his troops in the farther ſervice 
<* of the State; and to make a ſpecial proviſion alſo for the two legions 
« which declared for him againſt Antony. As to D. Bratus, who had pro- 
t miſed by edict to preſerve Gaul in the obedience of the Senate, that he 
tas a Citizen born for the good of the Republic; the imitator of his 
<« anceſtors; nay, had even exceeded their merit: That it was neceſſary 
<« therefore to confirm by public authority what Brutus had done by 
<< private, in preſerving the province of Gaul, the flower of ah, and 
< the bulwark of the empire. Then, after largely inveighing againſt 
«* Antony's character, and enumerating particularly all his cruelties and 
<« yiolences, he exhorts them, in a pathetic manner, to act with cou- 
rage in the defence of the Republic, or die bravely in the attempt: 
That now was the time either to recover their liberty, or to live for 
< ever ſlaves: That if the fatal day was come, and Rome was deſtined 
<« to periſh, it would be a ſhame for them, the Governors of the world, 
< not to fall with as much courage as gladiators were uſed to do, and 
<« die with dignity rather than live with Seine. He puts them in mind 
«* of the many advantages which they had towards encouraging their 
< hopes and reſolution : The body of the people alert and eager in the 
e cauſe; young C2ſar in the guard of the city; Brutus of Gaul; two 
<«< Conſuls of the greateſt prudence, virtue, concord between themſelves ; 
ho had been meditating nothing elſe, for many months paſt, but the 
public tranquillity: TO all which he promiſes his own attention and 
<« vigilance-both day and night for their ſafety. On the whole, there- 
<« fore, he gives his vote and opinion that the, new Conſuls C. Panſa and 
« A. Hirtius ſhould take care that the Senate may meet with ſecurity on 
ce the 1/t of January: That D. Brutus, Emperor and Conſul elect, had 
© merited greatly of the Republic, by defending the authority and the 
liberty of the Senate and People of Rome: That his army, the towns 
% and colonies of his province, ſhould be publicly thanked and praiſed 
for their fidelity to him: That it ſhould be decreed of the laſt conſe- 
« quence to the Republic, that D. Brutus and L. Plancus (who com- 
% manded the farther Gaul) Emperor and Conſul elect, as well as all 
others, who had the command of provinces, ſhould keep them in their 
duty to the Senate, till ſucceſſors were appointed by the Senate: And 
« ſince, by the pains, virtue, and conduct of young Cæſar, and the aſ- 
« ſiſtance of the veteran ſoldiers who followed him, the Republic had 
been delivered, and was ſtill defended from the greateſt dangers; and 
<« ſince the Martial and fourth legions, under that excellent citizen and 
«© Quzſtor Egnatuleius, had voluntarily declared for the authority of the 
« Senate, and the liberty of the people; that the Senate ſhould take 
« ſpecial care that due honours and thanks be paid to them for their 
eminent ſervices: And that the new Confuls, on their entrance into 
« office, ſhould make it their firſt buſineſs to ſee all this executed in 
„ | | proper 


Oy Conc, 
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“ proper form.” To all this the Houſe unanimouſly agreed, and ordered 5-269 


a decree to be drawn conformably to his opinion. | 42 
From the Senate he paſſed directly to the Forum, and, in a ſpeech 408 Conſ. 
to the people, gave an account of what had paſſed. Thoſe ſpeeches, 
which ſtand the third and fourth in the order of his Philippics, were ex- 
tremely well received by the Senate and People; ſpeaking afterwards Philipp. vi. 
of the latter of them to the ſame People, he ſays : If that day bad put an 
end to my life, I had reaped ſufficient fruit from it, when you all, with one 
mind and voice, cried out, that I had twice ſaved the Republic. As he had 
now broken all meaſures with Antony, beyond the poſlibility of a reconci- 
lation, ſo he publiſhed, probably, about this time, his ſecond Philippic, 
which had hitherto been communicated only to a few friends. 
The ſhort remainder of this turbulent year was ſpent in preparin 
arms and troops for the guard of the new Conſuls and the defence of 
the State: And the new levies were carried on with the greater diligence, 
from the certain accounts that were brought to Rome that Antony was ac- 
tually beſieging Mutina, into which Brutus, unable to oppoſe him in the 
field, had thrown himſelf with all his forces, as the ſtrongeſt town of 
his province, and the beſt provided to ſuſtain a fiege. Young Cæſar, 
in the mean while, without expecting the orders of the Senate, but with 
the advice of Cicero, by which he pretended to govern himſelf in every 
ſep, marched out of Rome at the head of his troops, and followed Au- 
tony into the province; in order to obſerve his motions, and take all 
occaſions of diſtreſſing him; as well as to encourage Brutus to defend 
himſelf with vigour till the Conſuls could bring up the grand army, 
which they were preparing for his relief. RET. 


CH A P. XIII. 

The Senate ſends an embaſſy to Antony with peremptory orders to raiſe the 
ſiege of Mutina, and Hirtius marches at the bead of an army to join 
Octavius. Antony. refuſes to comply with the orders of the Senate, and 

Bis propoſals are reciprocally rejected: It is voted that there is a tumult : 
. That Antony is an adverſary, and that the town ſhall take the Sagum. 
N. Brutus's fucceſs in Macedonia. Trebonius ſurpriſed and killed by 
Dolabella iz Aſia, who is voted a public enemy by the Senate. Caſſius 
mates himſelf maſter of Syria and all the forces in the Eaft. Lepidus 
exboris the Senate to pacific meaſures z and Antony endeavours to draw off 
the Conſuls and Octavius from the intereſt of Cicero and his party without 
.. effett. Two ſucceſſive batiles in which-Antany is defeated, and both Con- 
„ A. Hixrius, = (© Thy 
” C. Vinivs Pansa, | Conſuls, 
THE 
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42. 
409 Conf. 


Phil. v. I, 


The Roman Hi/tory. Book X. 
H E two Conſuls were no ſooner inaugurated, than the Senate 
aſſembled to conſider of the preſent ſtare of the Republic, in or- 


der to perfect what had been reſolved upon at their laſt meeting, and 
to contrive ſome farther means for the ſecurity of the public tranquil- 


lity. They both ſpoke with great ſpirit and firmneſs, offering them- 


ſelves as leaders, in aſſerting the liberty of their country, and exhorting 
the aſſembly to courage and reſolution in the defence of ſo good a 
cauſe ®, and, when they had done, they called upon- Q, Fufius Calenus, to 
deliver his ſentiments the firſt. He had been Conſul four years before, 
and was father-in-law to Panſa, which, by cuſtom, was a ſufficient 
ground for paying him that compliment. Calenas's opinion was, that, 
before they proceeded to atts of hoſtility, they ſhould ſend an embaſſy to Antony, 
to admoniſb bim to defiſt from his attempt upon Gaul, and ſubmit to the autho- 
rity of the Senate. Piſo and ſeveral others were of the ſame mind, alledg- 
ing it to be unjuſt and cruel to condemn a man, till they had firſt heard 
what he had to ſay for himſelf. 1818 5 
But Cicero, in a ſpeech which makes his fifth Philippic, oppoſed this 
motion with great warmth, not only as vain and fooliſh, but dange- 
„ rous and pernicious : He declared it diſhonourable to treat with any 
one who was in arms againſt his country, until he laid them down, 
< and ſued. for peace, in which caſe no man would be more moderate 
or equitable than himſelf : That they had in effect proclaimed. him 
san enemy already, and had nothing left but to confirm it by decree. 
„That, whatever was the purpoſe of their embaſſy or meſſage, it would 
e ſignify nothing; if, to beg him to be quiet, he would deſpiſe it; if, 
* to command _ he would not obey it.— That, without any poſſi- 
<* ble good, it would be a certain damage; would neceſſarily create de- 
ce lay, and obſtruction to the operations of the war; check the zeal of 
< the army, damp the ſpirits of the people, whom they now ſaw ſo 
„ briſk and eager in the cauſe. That his opinion therefore was to 
< make no farther mention of an embaſſy, but to enter inſtantly into 
action; that there ſhould be a ceſſation of all civil buſineſs z a pub- 
& lic tumult proclaimed ; the ſhops ſhut up; and that, inſtead of their 
<« uſual gown, they ſhould all put on the Sagum, or habit of war; and 


that levies of ſoldiers ſhould be made in Rome, and through Italy, 


ec without any exception of privilege or diſmiſſion from ſervice.—That - 
<« the very fame of this vigour would reſtrain the madneſs of Antony, 
ce and let the world ſee that the caſe was not, as he pretended, a ſtruggle 


* only of contending parties, but a real war againſt the Commonwealth.— 


«« That the whole Republic ſhould be committed to the Conſuls, to 
te take care that it received no detriment; and that pardon ſhould be 


offered to thoſe of Antony's army, who ſhould return to their duty 


m Ut oratio conſulum animum meum erexit, 2 attulit non modo ſalutis conſer- 
æ 


<« before 


vandz verum etiam dignitatis priſtinz recuperandæ. Phil, v. 1. 


« before the 10 of February.” The Conſuls favoured the opinion of Ca- V. R. 719. 


lenus, but did not ſuffer the queſtion to be put to the vote, ſeeing a * ; 


clear majority on the fide of Cicero . The debate, being continued till 4% Cond. 
night, was adjourned to the next morning, and kept up with the ſame 
warmth for three days ſucceſſively. The firmneſs of Antom's friends, 
and the reaſonableneſs of the propoſal, prevailed at laſt for an embaſſy , 
and three Conſular Senators were nominated to it, S. Sulpitius, L. Piſo, 
and L. Philippus. But their commiſiion was ſtrictly limited, and drawn . 
up by Cicero himſelf ; giving them no power to treat with Autony, but 
only to carry to him the peremptory commands of the Senate to quit 
the ſiege of Mutina, and to deſiſt from all hoſtilities in Gaul. They had 
inſtructions likewiſe, after the delivery of their meſſage, to ſpeak with 
D. Brutus in Mutina, and ſignify to him and his army, that the Senate 
and people had a grateful tenſe of their ſervices, which would one day 
be a great honour to them. The unuſual length of theſe debates 
greatly raiſed the curioſity of the city, and drew the whole body of the 
people into the Forum, to expect the iſſue ; where they called upon 
Cicero, with one voice, to come and give them an account of the deli- 
rations. He went therefore directly from the Senate into the Roſtra, 
being produced by Apuleius, the Tribune, and pronounced his /ixzh Phi- 
lippic. His ſeventh he pronounced in the Senate, during the embaſſy, to 
lay open the intrigues of Calenus, who was endeavouring to obviate 
the offence which might be given by Antom's refuſal to comply 
with what was injoined ; contriving ſpecious anſwers for him, and re- 
preſenting them as a reaſonable ground of an accommodation, in hopes 
to cool the ardour of the city for the proſecution of the war. He kept 
a conſtant correſpondence with Antony, and took care to publiſh ſuch of 
his letters as were proper to depreſs the hopes and courage of his adver- 
faries, and keep up the ſpirits of his friends. 
The Conſuls in the mean while were taking care that the expectation 
of the effect of the embaſſy ſhould not ſuperſede their preparations for Ep. Fam. 
war; and agreed between themſelves, that one of them ſhould. march * 8. 
immediately to Gaul with the troops which were already provided, and 
the other ſtay behind to perfect the new levies, which were carried on 
with great ſucceſs both in the city and the country: For Cicero tells us, 
that all the capital towns of 7taly were vying with each other in volun- Phil. vd. 
tary contributions of money and ſoldiers; and in decrees of infamy and 8, g. 
diſgrace to thoſe who refuſed to lift themſelves into the public ſervice. 
The firſt part fell by lot to Hirtius; who, though but lately recovered 
from a dangerous diſorder, marched without loſs of time at the 
head of a brave army; and particularly of the two legions, the Margial 
and the fourth, which were eſteemed the flower and ſtrength of the 
whole, and now put themſelves under the command and auſpices of the 
Conſul: And this ſeems to prove that there was a good underſtanding 


* Appian ſays, that Salvius, one of the Tribunes, interpoſed his negative. : 
Vol. IV. P p be- 
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between Hirtius and OFavius; and that the laſt could rely upon the 
iz  Conſul*., With theſe, in conjunction with OZavius, he hoped to ob- 
409 Conſ. ſtruct all the deſigns of Antony, and prevent his gaining any advantage 


Book X. 


againſt Decimus, till Panſa could join them; which would make them 
ſuperior in force, and enable them to give him battle, with good aſſu- 
rance of victory. He contented himſelf, in the mean while, with diſ- 


poſſeſſing Antony of ſome of his poſts, and diſtreſſing him, by ſtraitening 


Philip. viii. 
2. 


Middl. p. 
332. 


his quarters and opportunities of forage; in which he had ſome ſucceſs, 
as he ſignified in a letter to his collegue Panſa, which was communica- 
ted to the Senate: have poſſeſſed myſelf, ſays he, of Claterna, and 
&« driven out Antony's garriſon; his horſe were routed in the action, 
and ſome of them ſlain.” 4 855 | 
The ambaſſadors returned about the beginning of February, having 
been retarded, ſomewhat longer than they intended, by the death of S. 
Sulpicius. They reported to the Senate, that Antony refuſed to perform 
any part of what was required, and would not ſuffer them to ſpeak 
with Brutus, but continued to batter the town with great fury in their 


preſence : And they laid before the aſſembly ſome conditions of his own, 


which, contrary to their inſtructions, they were weak enough to receive 
from him. The purport of them was, that the Senate ſhould aſ- 


« ſign lands and rewards to all his troops, and confirm all the other 


&« grants which he and Dolabella had made in their conſulſhip; that all 
<« his decrees from Cz/ar's books and papers ſhould ſtand firm; that 


no account ſhould be demanded of the money taken from the temple 


<* of Opis; nor any inquiry made into the conduct of the ſeven Com- 
< miſſioners created to divide the lands to the veteran ſoldiers; and that 
ce his judiciary law ſhould not be repealed : On thefe terms he offered 
te to give up Ciſalpine Gaul, provided that he might have the greater 
% Gaul in exchange for five years, with an army of fix legions, to be 
<*« completed out of the troops of D. Brutus.“ This report contri- 
buted greatly towards bringing the houſe into Cicero's ſentiments; 
but, contrary to expectation, he found Calenus's party ſtill ſtrong enough 
to give him much trouble, and even to carry ſome points againſt him, 


Cicero, in one of his letters to Brutus, 


ſays that the conduct of Ofawus was truer 


tiuss; which only proves that OZavius was 


to the intereſt of the ſtate than that of Hir- 


a better diſſembler. | 
o Appian tells us, that the Commiſſioners, 


- aſhamed to have brought Antony ſo inſolent 


a command, delivered it into his hands 
without ſa ing a word. That Antony at 
ſight of ir fel into a rage, and uttered many 
violent threats againſt the Senate, and Cicero 
in particular; telling the deputies that it 
amazed him that Cæſar, who had done ſuch 
mighty ſervices to the Reman Empire, 


ſhould be eſteemed a tyrant; and that men 


ſhould not have the ſame opinion of Cicero, 
who, having. been made a priſoner of war 


and pardoned, now ſided with the murder- 


ers of his merciful conqueror; favouring 


Decimut, whom he a little before deteſted; 


and ſupporting in the government of Gaul 
the man named by the pretended tyrant a- 

ainſt the Conſul named by the people; 
that he had conſented to the amneſty for 
the ſake of 12vo mex, whom he reſpected; but 
that he would annul that indemnity, with 
which they were not content, | 


all 
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all tending to ſoften the rigout of his motions, and to give them a fa- V. R. 210. 
vourable turn towards Antony. He moved the Senate to decree that a a 
war or rebellion was actually commenced ; they carried it for a tumult: He 409 Cond. 
urged them to declare Antony an enemy; they carried it for the ſofter 3 
term of an adverſary: He propoſed, that all perſons ſhould be prohib⸗- 
ted from going to Antony; they excepted Yarius Cotyla, one of his 
Lieutenants, who was then in the Senate, taking notes of every thing phijp. vii. 
that paſſed. In theſe votes Panſa himſelf and all the Conſular Senators 1, 10. 
concurred; even L. Cæſar, who, though a true friend to liberty, yet, being 
Antony's uncle, thought himſelf obliged by decency to vote on the milder 
ſide. ' But Cicero, in his turn, eaſily threw out, what was warmly preſſed 
on the other ſide, the propoſal of a ſecond embaſſy, and carried likewiſe the 
main queſtion, of requiring the citizens to change their ordinary gown - 
for the ſagum, or habit of war; by which they decreed the thing, while 
they rejected the name. Cicero, though all Conſular Senators were ex- 
cuſed on theſe occaſions from changing their habit, put it on immedi- 
ately. In a letter to Caſſius, he gives the following ſhort account of the Ep. Fam, 
ſtate of things at this time. We have excellent Conſuls, but moſt xi. 4. _ 
„ ſhameful Conſulars : A brave Senate, but the lower they are in dig- 3 _ 
< nity, the braver: Nothing firmer and better than the people, and all 
% 7taly univerſally : But nothing more deteſtable and infamous than our 
* ambaſſadors Philip and Piſo; who, when ſent only to carry the or- 
<< ders of the Senate to Antony, none of which he would comply with, 
brought back of their own accord intolerable demands from him; 
„ wherefore all the world now flock about me, and I am grown popu- 
lar in a falutary cauſe.” The Senate met again the next day to draw 
into. form and perfect what had been reſolved in the preceding debate, 
and Cicero took-the occaſion to expoſtulate with them for their lenity 
the day before, which is the ſubject of his 845 Philippic. The ninth 
was pronounced the day following, the Senate being aſſembled to deli- 
berate on the proper honours to be decreed to the memory of Sul- 
Picius, who died upon the embaſly : Cicero, after ſpeaking largely in his 
Praiſe, adviſed to pay him all the honours which had ever been paid to 
any who had loſt their lives in the ſervice of their country; à public fu- 
neral, ſepulchre, and ſtatue. The ſtatue was objected to by Servilius, but pomponius 
Cicero carried it; and we are told by a writer of the third century, that it de origine 
remained to his time in the Raſtra of Auguſtus b. 9 82 

The Senate had heard nothing of Brutus and Caſſius from the time of 
their leaving Tah, till Brutus now ſent public letters to the Conſuls, giv- 
ing a particular account of his ſucceſs againſt Antom's brother Caius, in 
ſecuring Macedonia, Nlyricum, and Greece, with all the ſeveral armies in 
thoſe countries, to the intereſts of the Republic. Brutus, when he left 
Ttaly, ſailed directly for Athens ; where he ſpent ſome time in concerting 


| Þ He was eſteemed the ableſt lawyer in tions of the law. 1 ett. 1. i. tit. 2. parag. 
Rome, and left behind him near a hundred 43. . e 
and eighty books on nice and difficult queſ- 
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I. R. 310. meaſures how to accompliſh this deſign 2. Here he gathered about 


o . 
2 


Middl. p. 
364. 


him all the young Nobility and Gentry of Rome, ho on account of 


4009 Conſ. their education had been ſent to this celebrated ſchool of learning; and 


among the reſt M. Cicero, whom he made one of his Lieutenants, tho? 
he was but twenty years old, and of whom he gives in his public and 
private letters a very great character. Many of Pompey's ſoldiers, who 
had fought at Pharſalia, and were diſperſed in the country, readily joined 
a General who defended the fame cauſe. A legion commanded by L. 
Piſo, one of C. Autony's Lieutenants, ſurrendered itſelf to young Cicero. 
Some ſtragglers of Dolabella's army, and two ſeparate bodies of his horſe 
in their march through Theſſaly and Macedonia, deſerted their leaders, 
and came over to him ; but what chiefly ſtrengthened him was the ac- 
ceſſion of Q, Hortenſius, the Proconſul of Macedonia; who, inſtead of 
keeping the province for Antony's brother, delivered it up to Brutus, 
together with the command of all the troops. Theſe forces were ſoon 
conſiderably augmented by three legions, under the command of Va- 
tinius, who had been ſent by Cæſar into 1Hyricum to ſuppreſs ſome com- 
motions there. But the people of the country, upon the news of Cæ- 
ſar's death, attacked him, and forced him to retire to PDyrrbacbium. 
During theſe tranſactions, C. Antonius arrived at Apollonia, with ſeven 
cohorts, and ſet out immediately to ſecure the troops under Vatinius, 
but Brutus got there before him; and Vatinius, knowing the troops to 
be well affected to his enemy, opened the gates, and delivered them up 
to him. Brutus's letters informed the Conſuls of this ſucceſs, and he 
promiſed ſoon to give a good account of Antony himſelf. 

Panſa no ſooner received the, letters, than he ſummoned the Senate 
to acquaint them with the contents. After they were read, the Conſul 


4 Dio, I. 47, tells us, that he and Caſſius 
were received at Athens with all imaginable 
honours, and that the Arhentans eretted ſta - 
tues to them, which they placed near thoſe 
of Harmodius and Ariſfogitun, who had for- 
merly delivered their ſtate from tyranny. 
. * tle took alſo into his ſervice young 
Horace, whoſe father, though no more than 
a freedman and a collector of taxes by pro- 
feſſion, gave him an equal education with 
the Senators children : He ſerved in the 
rank of military Tribune, | : 
Brutus C. Antonio fratri M. Antonii in 
Macedonia, Vatinioque circa Dyrrhachium 
volentes legiones extorſerat; ſed Antonium 
bello laceſſierat; Vatinium dignatione ob- 
ruerat; cum & Brutus cui libet ducum præ- 
ferendus videretur, et Vatinius nulli nomini 
non eſſet poſtferendus. Vell. Pat. ii. 69. 
This is the laſt time we hear any thing of 
Fatinius: He died probably toon after. 


The ſevere cenſure of Paterculus is grounded 


5 


robably on the abuſe contained in Ciceros 
invective againſt him, where he ſays, no one 
could Iook upon him without a figh, or ſpeak of 
him without execration; that he was the dread 


of bis neig bbours, the diſgrace of his kinared, 


and the utter abborrence of the public in gene- 
ral. At leaſt his behaviour both in the city 
and the field ſhew him to have been a man 
of ſpirit and parts; and perhaps his moral 
character was not ſo bad as the orator has 
painted it: The ſame Cicero, in a letter to 
Valinius, Fam. v. 11, writes in the follow- 
ing ſtrain: f 

% J am by no means ſurpriſed to find 
„that you are ſenſible of my ſervices; on 
« the contrary, I perfedly well know, and 


you have upon all occaſions declared, 


te that no man ever poſſeſſed a more grate- 
« ful heart.. . and there is no employ- 
«© ment in which I can be engaged upon 
your account, that I ſhall not think both 


% eaſy and honourable,” ok 
SS 
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ſpoke largely in the praiſes of Brutus; extolled his conduft and ſervices Wes 719, 
and moved that public honours and thanks ſhould be decreed to him: And mw 8 
then, according to his cuitom, called upon his father-in-law Calenus to 409 Conf. 
declare his ſentiments the firſt, who, in a premeditated ſpeech delivered | 

from writing, acknowledged Brutus's letters to be well and properly 

© drawn; but, ſince what he had done was done without any commil- 

% fion and public authority, that he ſhould be required to deliver up his 
forces to the orders of the Senate, or the proper Governors of the 

* provinces.” Cicero ſpoke next, and pronounced his zenth Philippic, 

which is an expoſtulation with Calenus, on account of his enmity to the 

Brutuss, and a panegyric upon the whole conduct of M. Brutus, which 

he concluded by propoſing the following decree: © Whereas, by the 

„ pains, counſel, induſtry, and virtue of Q; Cæpio Brutus *, Proconſul, 

in the utmoſt diſtreſs of the Republic, the province of Macedonia, I- 

* Hricum, and Greece, with all their legions, armies, horſe, are now in 

“the power of the Conſuls, Senate, and People of Rome; that Q. Cæpio 

& Brutus, Proconſul, has acted therein well, and for the good of the Re- 

ce public; agreeably to his character, the dignity of his anceſtors, and to 

his uſual manner of ſerving the Commonwealth; and that his conduct 

<« js, and ever will be, acceptable to the Senate and People of Rome. That 

« ©, Cæpio Brutus, Proconſul, be ordered to protect, guard, and de- 

<« fend the province of Macedonia, 1ilyricum, and all Greece, and com- 

“ mand that army which he himſelf has raiſed : That, whatever money 

cc he. wants for military ſervice, he may uſe and take it from any part 

c of the public revenues where it can be beſt raiſed; or borrow it where 

« he thinks proper ; and impoſe contributions of grain and forage ; and 

< take care to draw all his troops as near Haly as poſſible. And whereas 

ce jt appears, by the letter of Q, Cæpio Brutus, Proconſul, that the public 

&« ſervice has been greatly advanced by the endeavours and virtue of Q; 

& Hortenſius, Proconſul; and that he concerted all his meaſures with Q, 

<« Czpio Brutus, Proconſul, to the great benefit of the Commonwealth; 

that 9, Hortenſius, Proconſul, has acted therein rightly, regularly, and 
« for the public good: And it is the will of the Senate, that Q, Horten. 

ius, Proconſul, with his Quæſtors, Proquæſtors, and Lieutenants, hold 

te the province of Macedonia, till a ſucceſſor be appointed by the Senate.“ 


t It appears that M. Brutus had been 
lately adopted by his mother's brother, 2. 
Serwilius Cæpio, whoſe name, according to 
cuſtom, he now aſſumed, with the poſſefton 
of his uncle's eſtate. | 55 

u Cicero ſent this ſpeech to Brutus, with 
that alſo which he made on he 1/7 of Janu- 


ary; of which Brutus ſays in anſwer to him, 


J have read your two orations : You ex- 
c pe now, without doubt, that I ſhould 
«© praiſe them: I am at a loſs what to praiſe 


« the moſt in them, your courage, or your. 


abilities: I allow you now in earneit to 
call them Ppilippics, as you intimated jo- 
*«\coſely in a former letter.” Thus the name 
of Philippics, which ſeems to have been 
thiown out at Grit in gaiety and jeſt only, 
being taken vp and propagated. by his 
friends, became at laſt the fixed and ſtand- 
ing title of theſe orations; which yet, for 
ſeveral ages, were called indifferently either 
Philippics, or Antonians. Whddl. p. 369. 

| Though 
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Though Brutus intimates nothing in his public letters but what was 
proſperous and encouraging, yet, in his private accounts to Cicero, he 
ſigniſied a great want of money and recruits; and begged to be ſupplied 
with both from Haß, eſpecially with recruits; either by a vote of the 
Senate, or, if that could not be had, by ſome ſecret management, with- 
out the privity of Panſa; to which Cicero anſwered, © You tell me that 
% you want two neceſſary things, recruits and money: It is difficult to 
help you. I know no other way of railing money, which can be of uſe 
<* to you, but what the Senate has decreed of borrowing from the cities. 
« As to recruits, I do not ſee what can be done: For Panſa is ſo far from 
granting any ſhare of his army or recruits to you, that he is even uncaſy 
<< to fee ſo many volunteers going over to you : His reaſon, I take it, is, that 
he thinks no forces too great for the demands of our affairs in Italy: 


For, as to what many ſuſpect that be has no mind to ſee you ſtrong, I 


Middl. p. 
3273. 


& have no ſuſpicion of it. 1 
But there came news of a different kind, about the ſame time, to 
Rome, of Dolabella's ſucceſsful exploits in Aa. He left the city, as it is 


ſaid above, before the expiration of his conſulſhip, to poſſeſs himſelf of 


Sria, which had been allotted to him by Antony's management: And, 
taking his way through Greece and Macedonia, to gather what money and 
troops he could raiſe in thoſe countries, he paſſed over into Aſia, in 
hopes of inducing that province to abandon Trebonius and declare for 
him: Having ſent his emiſſaries, therefore, before him to prepare for 
his reception, he arrived before Smyrna, where Trebenius reſided, with- 
out any ſhew of hoſtility, or forces ſufficĩient to give any great alarm, 
pretending to deſire nothing more than a free paſſage through the coun- 


try to his own province. Trebonius refuſed to admit him into the town; 


but conſented to ſupply him with refreſhments without the gates; 
where many civilities paſſed between them, with great profeſſions on 
Dolabella*s part of amity and friendſhip to Trebonius, who promiſed, in 
his turn, that, if Dolabella would depart quietly from. Smyrna, he ſhould 


be received into Epheſus, in order to paſs forward towards Syria, To this 


Dolabella ſeemingly agreed; and, finding it impracticable to take Smyrna 
by open force, contrived to ſurpriſe it by ftratagem : Embracing there- 
fore Trebonius's offer, he ſet forward towards Epheſus; but, after he had 
marched ſeveral miles, and Trebonius's men, who were ſent after to ob- 


- ſerve him, were retired ; he turned back inſtantly in the night, and, ar- 


Philipp. xi. 
23 Jo 


riving again at Smyrna before day, found it, as he expected, negligently 
guarded, and without any apprehenſion of an aſſault; fo that his ſoldiers 

ſſeſſed themſelves of it without oppoſition, and ſeized Trebonius him- 
ſelf in his bed before he knew any thing of his danger. Dolabella treated 
him with the utmoſt cruelty ; kept him two days under torture, to ex- 


. tort a diſcovery of all the money in his cuſtody ; then ordered his head 


to be cut off; and carried about on a ſpear ; and his body to be dragged 
about the ſtreets and thrown into the ſea. This was the firſt _ 
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that was ſpilt on account of Cæſar's death; which was now revenged in 2 
kind upon one of the principal Conſpirators, and the only one who was of 4. 
conſular rank. It had been projected, without doubt, in concert with 40 Con. , 


Antony, to make the revenge of Cæſar's death the avowed caule of their 
arms, in order to draw the veterans to their fide, or make them unwil- 
ling at leaſt to act againſt them: And it gave a clear warning to Brutus 
and his aſſociates, what they were to expect, if their enemies prevailed, 
as well as a ſad preſage, to all honeſt men, of the cruel effects and mer- 
cileſs fury of the impending war. | 


On the news of Trebonius's death, the Senate was ſummoned by the Middl. p. 
Conſul, where Dolabella was unanimouſly declared à public enemy, and 375: 


his eſtate confiſcated. Calenus himſelf firſt propoſed the vote, and ſaid, 
that, if any thing more ſevere could be thought of, he would be for ir. 
But he moved another queſtion which greatly perplexed Cicero, about 
the choice of a General to manage the new war againſt Dolabella. Two 
opinions were propoſed ; the one that P. Servilius ſhould be ſent with an 
extraordinary commiſſion ; the other, that the twwo Conſuls ſhould jointly proſe- 
cute the war, with the provinces of Syria and Aſia allotted to them. This 
was very agreeable to Panſa, and puſhed therefore not only by his 
friends, but by all Antony's party, who fancied that it would take off 
the attention of the Conſuls from the war of ahh; give Dolabella time 
to ſtrengthen himſelf in Aſa; raiſe a coldneſs between the Conſuls and 
Cicero, if he ventured to oppoſe it; and, above all, put a public af- 
front upon Caſſius; who, by his preſence in thoſe parts, ſeemed to have 
the beſt pretenſion to that commiſſion. The debate continued through 
the firſt day without coming to any iſſue ; and was adjourned to the next. 
In the mean time Caffius's mother-in-law, Servilia, and other friends, 
were endeavouring to prevail with Cicero to drop the oppoſition, for fear 
of alienating Panſa, but in vain; for he reſolved at all hazards to de- 
fend the honour of Caſſius, and, when the debate was renewed the next 
morning, exerted all his intereſt and eloquence to procure a decree in 
his favour, which is the purport of the eleventh Philippic. From the Se- 
nate he went directly to the Forum, to give the people an account of the 


debate, and recommend to them the intereſts of Caſſius: Hither Panſa 


followed him, and, to weaken the influence of his authority, declared to 
the citizens, that what Cicero contended for was againft the will and advice 
of Cafſius's neareſt friends and relations: And in the end the Conſul pre- 


vailed . But Caffius was at that time maiter of Syria, and at the head Ep. Fam. 
7 | , OY of xu. 7 & 14. 


* The fatue of Minerva, which Cicero, and portending the fall of Cicero himſelf : 
upon his going into exile, had dedicated in Though neither Cicero nor any of that time 
the Capitol, by the name of the Guardian of made any ſuch refle&ion upon it. The Se- 
the city, was, about the end of the laſt year, nate, however, out of reſpe& to him, paſ- 
thrown down and ſhattered to pieces by a fed a decree in a full Houſe, on the 18:h e 

tempeſt of thunder and lightning. This March, that the flatue ſhould be repaired and 
the later writers take notice of as ominous reſtered to its place, Ep. Fam. xii. 15. So 
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296 76 Roman Hijfory. Book X. 
Be 8 of eight legivis, with "which he ſoon put an end to 1 tri 


mi IM 4 DEA rs . Sete * 7 2 
40 5 Can, © "Syria, bfeer the e e err, Hhach been left by⸗ Ceſar i in the hands 
pug og of Bextus Cæſar, #Young mat of his family, with one legion. The youth. 
Appian, having loſt the affe&tion of his ſoldiers, who . had ſerved under 
1 0 \ , Pempey, Cecilins Baſſus," Roman Knight (who as we have before men- 
© +7 tioned, hid: himſelf at Yyre after the — 5 of Pharſalia) undertook to 
{5 him of his government. Having gathered a ſmall force in 
the Place of his retirement, he openly attacked S. Cæſar, during the A. 
Hriean wat; and, meeting with a repulſe, he had recourſe to intrigues, 
in which he ſucceeded 1d well, that Sextus was murdered by his own 
men, who,” at the ſame time, took Baſſus for their Chief, and put him 
if poſſeſſion of the province. Baſſus 3 himſelf immediately to 
fortify Apamea, à very ſtrong city, and there formed his arſenal. Cæſar 
ſent againſt him Antiſtius Vetus, who beſieged him in his fortreſs, but 
was obliged by the Parthians to retire. Statius Murcus, who had the 
government of Syria after his prætorſhip, with three legions, did not 
45 find 3 "Gr 2 to reduce Baj , and called to his aſſiſtance 


A bis ſol- 
ping ſent a ee to Cle us with 2 r of their keryices 
This | feels, ; © pee unexpected, was ſoon "Follows 2 another 

Allienuss, 


vereign; having lately deſtroyed the laſt of the/Prolemys,* her brother 
and huſband, N poiſon. The 77 een ſent immediately a fleet to his aſ- 
fiſtance, anch Ale conduRted” By land four'Tegiofis, „ having 
notice of their mirch, went N 5 et him in Jud * Gig ed hitn 10 
give up all his troops. . Thus CHN was waſter 757 a ſtrong army, confiſt- 


Ep. Fan. ing of eleven le ions, before the 7#r-of 7 Match, the ae: of 4 letter to 
ee 


xii. 11. 25 wipg a account” of. anole | 
MiddI. p. 1 6 il reduced by. this time to ſuen firaits in ha, that his 
383. 2 01 to be gf eatly alartn 9995 F him; taking! it b e. 
| 75 into Anton $ hands, he w ld be treated no 
ts The mention, k Weretefe of ACICArION {being 1098000 dhe; Some, 
and recom mended' by Parſa Zh Mi Af, u 50n an intimatibn given 22 
1's Friends t that lie was now if a li Pi: ſubmit to reaſon, Cieero, 
out 'of 2 4.8 Sonefn for Brutus Hketyn e e a decree for. a "ſecond 


S mat! 211 3 
that it hp Wade b n ber TOM of the Rupablichad gerast 
what he himſelf had gebenen he 5 . le n Melt 38371, vil 
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embaſſy, to be executed by himſelf and Servilius, and three other con- V. R. 50. 
ſular Senators: But, finding upon recollection, that there appeared no pace wa 
{ſymptoms of any _ in Antony, and that his friends produced no 4 Conſ. 
Ou of it, nor any thing new in his conduct, he was convinced that 
e had made a falſe ſtep, and that nothing more was intended than to 
gain time ; which was of great uſe to Antony, as it would retard the at- 
tempts of relieving Mutina, and give an o unity to Ventidius to join 
him, who was marching towards him at that time with three legions. 
At the next meeting of the Senate he retracted his opinion, and declared 
againft the late decree, as dangerous and inſidious; and in a warm and 
pathetic ſpeech (which is his zwelf7þ Philippic) preſſed them ſo ſtrongly 
to repeal it, that the thing was wholly dropped; and Panſa, about 
the end of the month, marched towards Gaul, at the head of his new- 
raiſed army, in order to join Hirtius and Octavius, and, without farther 
delay, to attempt a deciſive battle with Antom for the delivery of D. 
Brutus. | | | | 
Antony, at the ſame time, while he was perplexing the counſels of the Madl. p. 
Senate by the intrigues of his friends, was endeavouring alſo by his let- 389. 
ters to ſhake the reſolution of Hirtius and Octavius, and draw them off 
from the cauſe, which they were now ſupporting ; but their anſwers ſeem 
to have been ſhort and firm; referring him conſtantly to the authority 
of the Senate: Yet, as things were now drawing towards a criſis, he 
made one effort more upon them; and, in the following expoſtulatory 
letter, reproached them, with great freedom, for deſerting their true in- 
tereſt, and ſuffering themſelves to be duped and perſuaded by Cicero to 
revive the Pompeian cauſe, and eſtabliſh a power, which, in the end, 
would deftroy them. | 
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Ax ron ius to Hir Tiuvs and CESAR. 


5 5 . | J 
ON the news of Trebonius's death, I was equally affected both 14 
« with joy and with grief. It was matter of real joy to me to ſee a vil- 15 

lain ſuffer the vengeance due to the aſhes of the moſt illuſtrious of 10 
men; and that, within the circle of the current year, the divine pro- | "Hil 
vidence has difplayed itſelf, by the puniſhment of parricide, inflicted | 
already on ſome, and ready to fall upon the reſt. But, on the other 
hand, it is a ſubject of juſt grief to me, that Dolabella ſhould be de- 
clared an enemy, becauſe he has killed a murderer; and that the ſon 
« of a buffoon ſhould be dearer to the le of Rome, than Cæſar, the 

Father of his country: But the crue reflection of all is, that you, 
« Hirtius, covered with Cæſar's favours, and left by him in a condition 
which you yourſelf wonder at; and you too, young man, who owe 
< every thing to his name, are doing all which is in your power, that 
4 Dolabella may be thought juſtly condemned; that this wretch be de- 
< livered from the ſiege, and Caſius and Brutus be inveſted with all 

Vor. IV. 5 Cn Q q „% powely 
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X. B. 7:0. © power. You look upon the preſent ſtate of things, as people did up- 
BY. * on the paſt ; call Papo 4 the Senate; 52 m l. 

409 Cont, S ed Cicero yout Captain; are ſtrengthening Macedonia with armies; 
have given Africa to Varus, twice a priſoner; have ſent Caſſius into 
« Syria ;, ſuffered Caſca to act as Tribune; ſuppreſſed the revenues of 
ce the Julian Luperci; aboliſhed the colonies of veterans, eſtabliſhed by 
< law, and the decree of the Senate; promiſe to reſtore to the people 
« of Marſeilles What was taken from them by right of war; forget that 
& a Pompeian was made incapable of any dignity by Hirtiuss law; have 
« ſupplied Brutus with Apulcius's money; applauded the putting to; 

t death Poetus and Menedemus, Czſar's friends, whom he made free of 
< the city; took no notice of Theopompus, when, ſtripped and baniſhed 
by Trebonins, he fled to, Alexandria: You ſee Ser. Galla in your camp, 
t armed with, the ſamg poniard with which he ſtabbed Cæſar; have in- 

« lifted my ſoldiers and other yeterans, on pretence of deſtroying thoſe 
« who killed Cz/ar, and then employ them, before they know what 
e they are doing, againſt their Quæſtor, or their General, or their com- 
e rades.— What have you not done, which Pompey, himſelf, were he 

& alive, or his ſon, if he could, would not do? In ſhort, you deny, that 
any peace can be made, . unleſs I ſet Brutus at liberty, or ſupply him 

+ with, proviſions: Can this pleaſe thoſe veterans who have not yet de- 

&, A themſelves ? For, as to your part, you have fold yourſelves to 

< the flatteries and poiſoned honours of the Senate. But you come, you 
«ſay, to preſerve the troops which are beſieged. I am not againſt, their 
being ſaved, or. going wherever. you pleaſe, if they will but leave him 

* to periſh, who has deſerved it. You write me word that the men- 

* tion of concord has been revived in the Senate, and five conſular am- 
e baſſadors appointed: It is hard to believe that thoſe who have driven 

« me to this extremity, when I offered the faireſt. conditions, and was 
« willing to remit ſome part of them, ſhould do any thing with mode- 
« ration or humanity :. Nor is it probable, that the ſame men, who voted 

<< Dolabella an enemy for a moſt. laudable act, can ever forgive me, WhO 

et am in the ſame ſentiments with him. Wherefore it is your. bulineſs to 

< refle&, which of the two is the more eligible, or more uſeful to our 
«common. intereſt, to revenge the death of Trebonius, or of Cæſar: And 

* which the more equitable, for us to act againſt each other, that the 

% Pompeian cauſe, fo often defeated, may recover itſelf; or to join ou. 

 « forces, leſt we become ar lat the port of our enemies, who, which 
of us ſoever may happen to fall, are ſure to be the gainers. But 

« fortune has hitherto prevented that ſpectacle; unwilling to ſee two 

cc armies, like members of the ſame body, fighting againſt each other; 

ce and Cicero, all the while, like a Maſter of Gladiators, matching us 

e and ordering the combat: Who is fo far happy as to have caught you 
with the ſame bait with which he . brags to have caught 19:7 For 

« my part, I am. refolved to ſuffer no Front either to myſelf. or my 
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friends; nor to deſert the party which Pompey hated; nor to ſee the V. R. 710. 


c yeterans driven out of their poſſeſſions, and dragged one by one to 


2. 


« the rack; nor to break my word with Dolabella; nor to violate my 409 Conf. 


c league with Lepidus, a moſt religious man: Nor to betray Plancus, 
< the partner of all my counſels. If the immortal gods ſupport me, as 
„ hope they will, in the purſuit of ſo good a cauſe, I ſhall live with 
& pleaſure ; but, if any other fate expects me, I taſte a joy, however, 
eee in the ſure foreſight of your puniſnment: For, if the 
* Pompeians are ſo inſolent when conquered, how much more they will 
ebe ſo when Conquerors, it will be your lot to feel. In a word, this 
eis the ſum of my reſolution : I can forgive the injuries of my friends, 
ee if they themſelves are diſpoſed either to forget them, or prepared, 
in conjunction with me, to revenge the death of Cæſar: I cannot be- 
& lieve that any ambaſſadors will come ; when they do, I ſhall know 


ee what they have to demand,” Hirtius and Cæſar, inſtead of ———_ | 


this letter, ſent it directly to Cicero at Rome, to make what uſe of it 
thought fit with the Senate or the People. * 


* 


them to pacific meaſures, and to ſave the effuſion of civil blood, by 393- 


contriving ſome way of reconciling Antony and his friends to the fervice 
of his country; without grving the leaſt intimation of his thanks for the 
public honours which they had lately decreed to him, This was not at 
all agreeable to the Senate, and confirmed their former jealouſy of his 
diſeffe&ion rs the Republic; and good underſtanding 2 Fhe) 
agreed, however, to 4 vote propoſed by Servilius, © that Lepidu 
<< be thanked for his love o ,peace, and care. of the citizens; yet ſhould 
te be defired not to trouble himſelf any farther abour it, but to leave 
ce that affair to them; who thought that there could be no peace, unfeſs 
« Zito ſhould lay down his arms and ſue for it. This letter gaye, dts: 
ny's friends a freſh handle to renew their inſtances for a treaty; for the 


fake of obliging Zepidus, who had it in his power, they ſaid to force them 
to it. Cicero pronounced, on this occalion, his rhirteenib PREP, to 
confute their arguments, and, in the coùrſe of it, read to the Houſe 


Anton) 's letter to Hirtius and Czſar, paragraph by paragraph, making all 


— 


along, with great wit and ſpirit, his own comment arid remarks upon it, 


aus ſhould 


In this interval Lepidus wrote a public letter to the Senate, to exhort Miaddl. p. 


C. Aueh. whom we mentioned above to hape retreated, with ſeyen 14. 3, 


cohorts, to Apollonia, not daring to wait for Brutus's arrival, who was now 
advancing towards him, marched out to Buthrotum to ſeek his fortune 
elſewhere, in quatters more ſecure and remote: But, being overtaken 
and attacked on bis march by a part of Brutus army, he felt tee of 
his cohorts in the action; and, in a ſecond engagetnent with. another 
body of troops which young Cicero commanded, was entirely routed 
and taken priſoher ; which made Brutus abſolute: maſter of the country 
without oppoſition. He treated his priſoner with great, lenity,. and 


— 


emed much diſpoſed to give him his liberty; which he would have 
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de Roman Hiſtory. 


6. done: if hechad not met with the ſtrongeſt oppoſition from Cicero and 
the Senate ?. 


= ſo cloſely: 


my to draw him, 
4 er e . account of the 

115 N fr 

IF He not only wrote. 8 Senate about 

it himſelf, but permitted Artaxy to write 


and with the ſtyle of Proconſul ; bays i 
and ſhocked all his friends at Roms,, 
eſpecially. Cicero, who expoſtulates with: 


ham fo it in the Slowing letter: 

.<ON the 

6c meſſen ger ple brought us two letters, 
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6s a, 3 nor any date added; nor had 


ock X. 


a of Matina had laſted: now four month; 26g: it was inveſted 


Antony, and be had poſted himſelf ſo advantageouſly, that 
: 66 ſheconrwoould" be throwu into it. 


utmoſt traits, defended it ſtill with the greateſt reſolution *, 
| of Panſe's army, Antony privately drew out ſome of 
troops, with: HOT to ſurpriſe him on the road before their unddri; 

poſſible, to an engagement againſt his will. 


Brutus, though reduced to the 
Up va the 
$: beſt 


We 


action, in a letter to Cicero from 
2 27 1 81 — ®) ft] 


g Webber eefube wir : —_— 


23S 


ted: 
ie een 


19 85 


Dubs 


E. Ke with eiue; Tb. 
r Tk 
but the” of 


if- 


en 


40 doing now, Brutus? We ſee a needy and 


« deſperate crew threatening the very tem- 


6 ples of the gods; and that the war muſt 
*t neceliaily hears aretdiive; 
Lor not! bo 491 it wha e —— wu 
5 it xh 
0 0 W Ae, 75 oft Tho. 
N ON chey get meer are ſute not te 


ene us ? For hat 
Ka dye del 
[ws ſoar: 


Joo! ſevere 
8 to my 
Ng: _ 


79 9 5 


ef el 


© 19 it : If you do not this policy, 


'kondut©! Fchofe, 1-*©T'hall defend your Slog, but cannot 
— be e yp d dep: 


hor 8 


Thy from. ns un: Ae. EX 


175 1 72185 
ot her 


2000 
ee fl ef - 
Ahe eld 
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ru 
W en 
4 traps placed under water: WI ich gave 
£4:vecafion to another contrivance: of ſend- 
backwards and for- 
e Fron de Siratagen. 
. Ware ly. Dior g. 
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Chap. XIII. The \Ramas: Hiſtory 


Ser. Galba'*, one of the Confpirators againſt Caſar, who bote a prin V.R ITED 


pal part and command in it. * 918096 © 


ON the 1524 of April, the day on which Pauſa was to. arrive in 40g Cant. 
<« Hirtius's camp, (in whoſe company I was, for I went an hundred -—— 


e miles to meet him and haſten his march) Antony: drew out two of his.,'! 
« legions, the ſecond and thirty-fifth and two pretorian cohorts 3 the 
one his own, the other Silanus s, with part of the. Euocati; and came 
<. forward towards us, wt ining that we had nothing but four legions 
< of new levies. But, in the night, to ſecure our march to che camp, 
Hirtius had fent us the Martial legion, which I uſed to command; 
« and two prætorian cohorts. As ſoon as Ayteny's horſe appeared in 
++ fight, neither the Murtial legion, nor the pretorian cohorts,: 8 
0 reſtrained | 


121 en in, we Were obliged” to follow chem againſt our wills, ny. 
« kept his forces 4 Lt franco; [Ad forum Gallorum, a ſmoa Ae 
on 1 the Amilian een Modena and . and, e — 


aer 


« © gion e 4 ant bis Wk he 8 two of the 
«:new- egions to follow him. As ſoon as we. got through the 
ſtraits of the moraſs and che woods,” we drew up the twelve cohorts. 


[the ten of the Martial 2 and the two prætorian] (t in order of 


de battle. The other ons were not yet come up. Antam im- 
< mediately brought all 1 K troops out of the village, ranged likewiſe: in. 
2 ord r of baths, > 90 wichoue elay eng Aa . Ac Reſt they fought fo. 
ly on both. ſides, chat nothing cou ly be fiercer: Tho“ the 
4 right wing, in which I 3 eight ho 95 the-Martia 322 
ut Tag thirtyfifth' legion to ght, at the firſt onſet, and Pur⸗ 
ol Jued| it above five. r hub paces ont he place where the action 
44 gan 2 Wherefore, obſerving.the enemy's horſe attempting tofurround 
4 Sat wing, began to retreat, and ordered the dr denen 19955 


ee 1 5 r ee ene "hot? prevent thee! A 


he mean le 1 perceived mylelt;in the. e | 


« tony's men, and Antony: himſelf but a little way been me. 
«-which,: with my ſhield” thrown over my ſhoulder, I puſhed""on' m 
& * horſe Wick all ſpeed 14 . the | 1851 let 
warde us from the N men ere purſuing 
me, anct ours: ' by-miſtake/ bach, wh yok iT wasp erved; 


2 [W. : 39189 361) 2 » hid 100 {Dobbs 925 your 160; 290350 263 2* 
i, „He bad been one of Ce/ar's laben man 1->\He waa miliary Tribute in che am of. 
in Gan; but, not bein _ evoared hy him in Lipids; and, by the connivante, if not by 
kis purſuit of the conſulſhip, Logger" the expres arders.of that General had con 
the conſpiracy with:Brutxoand:Os He ducted a body of troops) to tho aſſiſiancs of: 
Was * grandfather to the mperor Ant Dios Alvi. 56. wank d, 


prætorian 


aktacking them; ſo that, when we could no 8 | 
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Ber Gu. , pretorian cohort ſuſtained the ficht a long time on the Aimilian road: 
ee But our left wing, which was the weaker, conliſting of two cohorts 


« he cold take it; bur, upon. trial, Joſt many of his men in che_at- 


«'cohorts, and, meeting 4 on his return, intirely routed and "bu to 
e ought 


ius; eee 
melee, Particulars ; * That Fare, fighting brave 
xiv. 9, 10. had: received two dangerous wounds, an 


Suet. in ä | a 
Avg. x. vius afterwards with running away front Fils, e e ſuch a 
frigkt, that he did not appear again til two days afte 

t 


the name of the three jointly. He then propoſed that a monument ſhould 
be raiſed to. thoſe who, in the defence © their country, had been killed 
im battle; that the former aſſurances made to the legi- 

F of all which had been promiſed to them, as ſoon as the 
war ſhould” be over, ſhoult- be renewed; and: for thoſe, in+ the mean 
BEE 41 2 | time, 


* 


Chap. XIII. The Roman Hiſury. 


time, who had loſt their lives for their country, that the fame rewards . 1. 
which would have been given them, if they had lived, ſhould be given — ; 


immediately to their parents, children, wives, and brothers. 


Antony, being cruelly mortified by this defeat, kept himſelf cloſe with- 
in his camp, and reſolved to hazard nothing farther, but to act only on 
the defenſive ; except by harraſſing the enemy with his horſe, in which 
he was far ſuperior. He ſtill hoped to make himſelf maſter of Mutina, 


which was reduced to extremity z and, by the ſtrength of his works, 
to prevent their throwing any relief into it. Hirtius and Ofavins, on 
the other hand, elate with victory, were determined at all hazards to 
relieve it; and, after two or three days ſpent in finding the moſt likely 
place of breaking through the intrenchments, they made their attack. 
with ſuch vigour, that Antony, rather than ſuffer the town to be ſnatched 


e 'Fhe greateſt part of this fourteenth Phi- 
lippic, and laſt oration of Cicero, is a panegy- 
ric upon himſelf: He tells us, that, when 
the news of 4:/ony's defeat was known, the 
people of R:me carried him. into the Capitol 
in a kind of triumph. For that, after all, 
he ſays, is a juſt and real triumph, when, 

'« by the general voice of the city, a public 
1 taſtimony is given to thoſe who have de- 
6 ſerved well of the Commonwealth. For, 
« if in the common joy.of the whole city 
« they. congratulated me 70855 it is a great 
« declaration of their judgment; if they 
4% thanked me, ſtill: greater; if. both, nothing 
„can be imagined more glorious.” He 


then obſerves, *© that he-was forced to ſay: 


« ſo mich of himſelf againſt his will, by 
* the ſtrange envy and injuries which he 
had lately ſuffered ;—that the inſolence of 
1 the fations, as they all knew; had raiſed a 
«© report and-/uſpicion- upon bim of his aiming 


* at. a tyranny; that he had formed a de- 


«ſign to make bimſelf maſter of the city, 
< and declare himſelf Dictator, and would 


appear publicly with the faſces within a. 


day or two: Though his whole life had 
been ſpom in de aq the Republic 
4 from tyranny; as if he who had deſtroyed 
4 Cataline, for that very crime, was of a ſud- 
«:den- become a Cataline himſelf. That, if 
<< the report bad found credit in the city, 
« their liv was by a ſudden aſſault upon 
« his, perſon, as upon a tyrant, to have 
taken away his Hife: That the thing it- 
« ſelf was manifeſt; and the whole affair 
4 ſhould be laid open in proper time 
«That he had ſaid all this not to pur 

* himſelf to them, to whom he ſhould 


7s ſorry to want an apology, but to admo- 


4 niſh certain perſons of jejune and narrow 
« minds to look upon the virtue of excel - 
ent citizens as object of their imita- 
tion, not of their envy; ſince the Repub- 
e a wide field, where 3 _ of 
glory was- open to many; that, i 0 
© man: conteſted with him we firſt vine hy 
* the government, he acted fookſhly, if he 
meant to do it by oppoſing vice to virtue: 


«That, as the race was gained- by running”. 


«the faſteſt, ſo virtue was only to be con- 


« quered by a-ſuperior virtue: That they 
could never get the better of him by bad 


© votes, b ones perhaps they might; 
and he pc ſhould: be glad of . 
That the people of Nome were perpetually 
inquiring, how men of ' their rank voted 
and acted; and formed their judgment of 
« them accordingly— That they all remem- 
« bered, how, in December laſt; he was the 
author of the firſt ſtep towards recoverin; 

« their liberty: How, from the 1 of Ja- 
« znary, he had been continually watching 
oer the ſafety of the Commonwealth : 
„How his honſe and his ears were open 
% day and night to the advice and informa- 


4 tions of all who came to him, &c.“ And, 


in a letter to Brutus, he ſays, that he 
<« reaped on tbe day he was carried to the 
% Capitol the' full frait of all bis feilt, if there 
« be any fruit in true-and ſai glory. Could 


any body help laughing when they heard 
Liens bin eff Eriouſly fron 


Cicero vindicate him rioully from aim- 
ing at tyranny, and his friend Apalefur, the 
Tribune, make a ſpeech to the people to 


confute this report? Was there à man in 


Rome who was not ſenfible: that he had no 
ftrength of his own, but was a mort tool in 
the hands of anothen ???? 
ö Out 


Middl. p. | 
427. 
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battle. The — 
= obliged to giv 


head of his 
 Hirtus p 


The 5 Roman Hiſtory. 


F. L out of his hands, choſe to draw out his legions, and come to a general 
| and obſtinate; and Antom's men, though 
ſputed every inch of it, till D. Brutus, 


d, bravely dil] 


Bock X. 


taking . 0 ppoeraniy, at che ſame time, to ſally out of the town, at the 


"helped greatly to determine and complete the victory. 
bis advantage with great ſpirit, and forced his way into 


Antony's camp but, when he had gained the middle of it, was unfortu- 


nately killed near the General's tent : 


Pontius Aquila, one of the Con- 


ſpirators, was killed likewiſe in the ſame place: But OZavius, who fol- 
lowed to ſupport them, made good their attempt, and kept poſſeſſion 
of the camp, with the intire defeat and deſtruction of Antom's beſt 
troops; while Antony himſelf, with all his horſe, fled with great preci- 
Fi wound towards the Alps. The Conſul . died the day Slow of 


wounds at Banu 1 


2 Dr, Middleten, p. 429, gives the follow- 


ing character of the two Conſuls : Hirtius 
was a man of letters 2 litenels ; inti- 


mately intruſted with Cæſar's counſels and 


——— write his acts: But, as he was 


2 , and ſtrongly 


with party, fo his views were il N 


dent on ſupporting the 3 e had 
raiſed him, and ſerving ; —— the 
public. — therefore, of — 


civil war, when he was Tribune of the 


| props he publiſhed a law, 70 exclude all, 


apho.woere in arms with Pompey, fro 
8 Which made 
obnoxians to the Pompei- 


4 — 5 2 oa him as their moſt in 


veterate enemy. - Pan/a, whoſe father had 
been proferibea by Sylla, was attached with 
zeal to Car, as to the head and re- throw 


r of the Marian cauſe ; and ſerved him- 


= .. 


SEES 


CHA P. 


** fit to be. truſted with the command of a 
<«« paltry town, mk leſs of the. empire; 
* and ys, that, if they were not removed 

e from the helm, the Republic would cer- 


6 had ſeen r 3 of f er ef- 


Licero, and re to his authority, gonem- | 
ed ere, and regard to in all jw. affairs, 


e; yet 


Caſfins, in defending his rtl 80 C to , 

9 all P ng ole th were uſpeagd- by o- 
== — ** re who placed their hs SIS . tho? 
r chief X13 virtuous. acts. ver . tin all 1 5 to his wiſn · 

| RE MLT into es. 1 | Jeden of | 
ihre gave u not wretched Servant then r they both not — Ex Ne but 
* both, as of a lewd, | 3 not let Ker N ah th e our ou 


Chap. XIV. 


defence of che Repoblicy 3 and — 

ſilves to be the very men which Cicero had con- 
Kart affirmed them to be; and, though he 
imputes ſome litth blams to Hirtius, yet of 
Panja he declares, that be wanted neither 
courage from the firſt, nor fidelity to the la. 


N. B. Several medals were ſtruck by the 


Senate on the occaſion of this victory; par- 
ticalarly one in IO of * exhibitin g 
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the head of the gutd of of Liberty, crowiied V. 736 


with laurel, and the 4 Libertatis ; BY 
and, on the reverſe, Rome fitting upon the _ 42: _ 
ſ tb of enemies, holding a ſpear in her 409 Coal. 


right hand, and a da E in her left, with 


her foot upon the globe, and Victory flyi 
towards her to crown her with N 2 


the inſcription, C. Pansa Go F. C. N 
Morel. Fam. Roa. | . 


9 A P. X IV. 
7 be Senate Ae; bonstrr to the two deceaſed Conſuls, and! fo D. BzvuTvs is 


. Ocrtavivs. ANTONY is not purſued, OcTavius wanting the will, 
and D. Brutus the means of following Bim. He is received by 5 


who writes to the Senate to juſtify bis behaviour : On the other fide, D 
 BrvTvs -joins PLancus, Governor of farther Gaul. LEPIpus is 


_ declared, by the influence of Cicero, an enemy to the State. OcTavyivs 

- treats ſecretly with A row and Liepibus, and demands the conſulſbip 
by a aeputation of | his officers. C1CERO appears no more upon the moe 
of ation: Hi s e e, th the Jean's Generpls af... 


troul, by leaving him the maſter of both their armies; eſpecially 432. 


T HE-death-of the-wo-Corſuls placed Ofeuiss ar pc above on- Mia. p. 
all 


the, veterans 4. who were. diſaffected, to D. Bruius amd ĩt fell out 

ſo luckyand ſo appoſite to all Oiaviuss views, as to birth to a gene- Suet. in 
ral perſfuaſion that they had received foul play, and Were both of them © = _ 

killed by his contrivahce: For he was obſerved'to bg the frſt man "who 772 72. 


took up Hirtius s body in the camp; where — imagined him 
have been by his own ſoldiers; and Panſa s 
actually thrown. inc9 priſon by T! erquatus, Panſa's 


picion of having poiſoned his wounds. But the chic 


iſician, Them — 235 
uzſtor, upon a 


ground of that no- 


tion ſeems to have lain in the fortunate ooincidenee of the event with the 
intereſts of Otavius: 1 M. Brutus thought it incredible, and, im the Ad Brut. 


moſt pfeſſui 


. Sg ON 2 of Lie to procure GH enlargement, vi. 
protect 


arm; 


ie 


N eit . Sk ries» 


_ ann _ Wan 
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Logs 8 ie ng 9 8 a v e- 


n of the and: Cicero imlelf, the 
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Y. R. ro. that they gave Cicero no more oppoſition in the Senate: Where he pour- 
* ed out all imaginable honours on the deceaſed Hirtius, Panſa, and 
EP} | Aquila ; 


409 Conf. 


Cicero to BrRuTUS 


Ad Brut. WHILE I was writing this, our affairs were ſuppoſed to be reduced to the laſt ex- 

Ep. viii. © tremity : For all our letters and meſſages brought us ſad accounts of our Brutus *. 

Middl. Ed. They did not, however, very much diſturb me. For I could not by any means diſtruſt 

p. 51. *« the armies and the Leaders, who are now acting for us: Nor was I of the ſame opinion 
« with the majority of our friends, fir I did not condemn the fidelity of the Conſuls, which was 
. vehemently ſuſpected. | blamed their want of prudence and celerity in ſome caſes, where, 
« if they had exerted themſelves, we ſhould long Her recovered the Republic. For 
you are not ignorant of what moment it is, in public affairs, to ſeize the proper times 
« of acting; and what a difference it makes, whether the ſame thing be decreed, under- 
« taken, or tranſacted, ſooner or later. If all the vigorous decrees, that have been made 
te ſince the beginning of this diſturbance, had either been carried into effect on the day 
c when 1 1 d them, and not been put off from day to day; or if, from the time 
when they began to be put in execution, they had not ſtill been delayed and poſtponed, 
we ſhould have feen an end of the war before now. I have acquitted myſelf, Brutus, 
«*« to the Republic in all points, as that man ought to do, who, by the judgment of the 
Senate and people, is placed in that rank of authority in which I now am; and not 
„merely in thoſe things, which alone are to be required from man; fidelity, vigilance, and 

love of my country; for theſe are duties from which nobody ought to be excuſed ; but 
] take it to be the part of him, who acts as one of the — in ſtate affairs, to inſure 
& even the prudence of his meaſures to the Public: And, for my part, ſince I have aſſumed 
« ſo much to myſelf, as to take the ſteerage of the Republic into my hands, I ſhould 2 
« think myſelf leſs culpable if I ſhould draw the Senate into any thing impertinently, than if 
* had drawn them into it treacherouſly. I know that a punctual account is ſent you of all 
things that are done or going forward among us. But what I-would have you informed 
« of particularly by me is this: That my mind is wholly intent on the war; nor cares 
to attend to any other object, unleſs when the immediate ſervice of che city may have 
called it by accident to ſomething elſe. But the 8 part of my attention is fixed 
« upon you and Caſſius: Wherefore prepare yourſelf, Brutus, in ſuch a manner, as to 
<< be perſuaded, that, if at this very time our affairs be crowned with ſucceſs, it is you 
e who muſt ſet the Republic right; or, if any ill fortune has befallen us, it is you who muſt 
* recover it.“ | . 


Cicero t-to BruUTVs, 


Ad Brut. OUR affairs ſeemed to have taken a more favourable turn. An account, I know, 
2 K. «© is ſent you of all that has been done. The Conſuls anſwered the character which | of- 
ddl. Ed. « ten gave you of them in my letters. But young (æſar has ſhewn a wonderful diſpoſition 
P. 5 << pg virtue. I wiſh that I may be able to bold and gowern bim till, in this height of honour 
a favour, as eaſily as I have bitberto done. It is now, indeed, become more difficult ; 

e vet I do not deſpair of it. For the young man is perſuaded, and chiefly by me, that we owe 

&«<© our /aftty to bit vigour © And, in truth, if he had not. kept off Antony from the city, all 

ic had been loſt. | Nay, within three or four days before this moſt happy event, the city, 

„ fvack with a kind of panic, was all running away at once, with their wives and chil- 
4% dren, to you; till, being made eaſy again an the zotb of April, they began to wiſh, that 

« you: would rather come hither to them, than they go to you. On which day I reaped 

6 the full fruit of all my great pains and conſtant watchings, if there be any fruit at all 

* from true and ſolid glory. For the whole multitude, which our city contains, flocked on 

<< hat day ta my houſe; whence I was: carried by them firſt to the Capitol; then placed in ths 


| b *fRoſtra, 


Chap. AIV. The Roman Hiſdory. 


Aguila; decreed an ovation to Cæſar ; and added a number of days to * b 


their thankſgiving, in honour of D. Brutus; whoſe deliverance happen- 


ing to fall upon his birth-day, he decreed likewiſe, that his name ſhould 409 


be aſcribed ever after to that day, in the Faſti or public calendars, for a 
perpetual memorial of the victory. Autony's adherents were alſo declared 
enemies?: In which number Servilius himſelf, Cicero's great antagoniſt, 
included Ventidius; and moved to give Caſſius the command of the war 


againſt Dolabella; to whom Cicero joined Brutus, in caſe they ſhould. 


find it uſeful to the Republic. | | | 
The Commanders abroad, who had been all greatly courted by Ci- 


cero, and had returned him civil anſwers, were ſo ſtruck with Antony's 


defeat, that they redoubled their aſſurances to him of their firmneſs and 
"zeal for the common cauſe *. But we ſhall ſoon ſee them all fall off, 
excepting Corniſicius, and ſide with the rebel Antony. 
1 e The 
* Roſtra, avith the loudeſt acclamations and applauſe. There is nothing of wanity in me; nor 
indeed ought there to be : Yet the conſent of all orders, their thanks and gratuiations, really 


node me; ſince it is truly noble to became popular by the preſervation of the people. But [ | 


* would have you hear of theſe things rather from others. I deſire you to ſend me a 
«© punQtual account of all your affairs and deſigns ; and to take care particularly, that 
your generoſity may not ſeem to be carried to a degree of remiſſneſs. The Senate is of 
opinion, and the Rem in People of the ſame, that no enemies were ever more worthy of 
« the laſt puniſhment, than thoſe citizens, who have taken up arms againſt their country in 
the preſent war: On whom, indeed, 1 am taking a proper revenge, and purſuing in all my 
, votes, with the approbation of all honeſt men. It is your part to determine what ycu 
* ought to judge of this affair. My opinion of it is, that the caſe of the three Antony's is cne 
and the ſame. We have loſt two Conſuls; good ones, it is true; but barely good. Hir- 

6 {tus fell in the very midſt of victory, after he had beaten the enemy, a few days before, 
«.in a great battle. For Panſa was forced to fly, being diſabled by the wounds he had 
< received. Brutus is now purſuing the remains of the enemy, Cæſar alſo: But all 
« are adjudged enemies, who have eſpouſed. the party of M. Antony. Moſt people, there- 
© fore, interpret that decree of the Senate to extend alſo o your priſoners ; whether taken in 
« flight, or by ſurrender. I moved, indeed, for nothing more ſevere, though I was 
« ſpeaking upon C. Antonius by name; becauſe I had reſolved with myſelf, that the Se- 
© nate ought to take their information of the caſe from you. April 229.” 

It is hard to believe, that it was the pure love of his country, unmixed with the low paſ- 
ſions of fear and hatred, which engaged Cicero, contrary to all prudence and humanity, as 
well as the judgment of Brutus, to grant no quarter to Aatony's adherents, and transform 
a civil conteſt into an ixexpiable war. 8 
_  f The decree of an ovation to Ofavius was blamed by Brutus. and his friends; yet 
ſeems, ſays: Dr. Middleton, p. 434, o have been wiſely aud artfully defigned : For, while 

* it carried an appearance of honour, it would regularly have ſtripped him of his power, 
& if he had made uſe of it; ſince his commiſſion was to expire of courſe, and his army 
e be diſſolved, upon his firſt entrance into the city: But the confuſion of the times made 
lav and cuſtoms of little effect with thoſe who had the power to diſpenſe with them.“ 
If ſo, there was no wiſdom or cunning in Cicero's contrivance : And, it Cicero did believe 
that Oãavius would diſband his veterans to enjoy the honour decreed him, he muſt have 
poſſeſſed no great ſhare of penetration. n 0h . W | 

8 Atticus, at this time, when Antony was deſerted by. almoſt all his friends, as a man 
utterly. ruined; had the generoſity to perform the moſt friendly offices to Fuſvia, Antony's 
wife, and her children: Which behaviour met with its due recompence ſoon after. 

Lepidus, who had ſuffered Silanus, a military Tribune in his army, to carry ſuccours 
o Antony at Mutina, and, after Antory's defeat, ſent Cules with a body of men, under the 
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N ge. The Conquerors at Aſurina were very much cenſured for giving An- 


ie i leiſure to eſcupe: But Oœ , from the beginning, had no thoughts 
109 Conſ. nos . of 
| pretence of guarding the paſſes of the Aue] but moſt probably with ſecret inſtructions to 
"fave « Emu: 4 . over theſe than th fince he K not obſtruct it, but, on the con- 

— . ͤ nos “ 


7 
TAR, 


* 


os las £ | 
Tp. Fam. HAVING received advice that Aatomy was advancing with his troops towards my 
2. 34. | #6 erer, and had ſent before him a detachment of his cavalry, under the command of 
Melm. xiv. his brother Latin; I moved with my army from the confluence of the Rhone and the 
43+ % rar,” [the Saone, which falls into the Rhone at Lyons] in order to oppoſe their paſ- 
, « ſage. I continued my march without halting, till I arrived at Forum Yoconti-: ¶ Le Luc 
— "I At and am now encamped ſomewhat 8 town, on the river Ar- 
genteus, | Argents] ** oppoſite to _ Ventidius has joined him with his three le- 
«« pions, and has formed his camp a little above mine. Antony, before this conjunction, 
Whey Fad the ſecond legion intire, together with a conſiderable number of men, though in- 
_«« deed wholly unarmed, who eſcaped from the general ſlaughter of bis other legions. 
He is extremely ſtrong in cavalry ; for, as none of thoſe troops ſuffered in the late action, 
he has no leſs than . . , horſe.” [The number is omitted in all the ancient manu- 
* ſcripts. ] <* Great numbers of his ſoldiers, both horſe and foot, are continually deſertin 
to my camp; ſo that his troops diminiſh every day. Both Silams and Cules have le 
- «© his army, and are returned to mine. But, rotwithflanding Fas greatly offended by their 


going to Antony, contrary to my inclination ;| yet, in regard to the connexions that ſubfift be- 


MI. Lz IDs to CIcERO. 


e gaben ur, and in cumpliamct with my uſual c I bave t t proper to pardou them. 
However, I do not, upon any occafion 2 * indeed, ſuffer 
n . Ben Þ boat at ale" cc, 

As to far concerns may conduct in this war, your may depend upon it-E/ſhall not be 
We ge my duty either to the Senate or the Republic: And, whatever farther mea- 
__ «© fares I all take to this end, I ſhall not fail to communicate them to you. The friend- 
fp that ſubſiſts between us has, upon all occaſions,” been inviolably preſerved om both 
«ſides ; and we have mutually vied in dur beſt good: offices to each other. But I doubt 
not that, finee this great and ſudden commotion has been raiſed in the Commonwealth, 
e forme falſe and injunous reports have been ſpread of me by my enemies, which, in the 
zeal of your heart for the intereſt of the Republic, have given yon much uneaſineſs. 
«6 Thaye the ſatisfaction, however, to be informed; by my agents at Rome, that you are 


” . 


by no means diſpoſed eaſily to credit theſe idle rumours: For which I think myſelf, as 
"= Thutty ought, extremely oblipedto .. I am fo, likewiſe, for the former inſtances 
._- of your fr —_— ne my publie honours :' The grateful remembrance of 
which, be affured, is indelibly EY, eſſed upon my heart. Let me conjure you, my dear 
Acre, if you are ſenſible that my public conduct has, upon all occafions, been worth 
.* of the name I beat. to be perfuaded*that I ſha continue to act with equal, or, if poſ- 
A ſible, even wick ſuperidr zeal. Let me hope too, that, the greater the favours are which 
du have conferred uon me, the- more ybu will think yourſelf engaged to ſupport my 
3 Tet ain] elner, Frevel, From ug camp at Pour digen, May %,, 


Comripen;, Miley Palbd; Bhe*Cyitthor'f firitinr" Spas, had BrifUly' kept "within the 'bounds: of 
dence be- 'his province: Before the news of Jon's Yefear, he had written the two following letters 
Pot- to jero: PF num . em if Define Ac lend Farne! 
0 V o 

cero. ALI 0 20 913 l 18 Dobtend 28 4 2150 YIDIYDTHIAW ih 30 N in“ r 3577. 22 
Ep. Fam. * YOU muſt not wonder that = Have heard nothing from me in relation to public af- 
x, 31, '*©fazrs,' fi ce rhe breaking oüt o tlie War. Our couriers have always found it diffioult to 


* CT * 9 
err 
» 


Mela, x55 4 pa yiileſte beef tee fete of dna {a city ancient of greax note 3 at pro 
N Ito * 9 ; . ; 8 = 5 K 


of purſuing him: He had already gained what he aimed at; had re- M R. 220. 
duced Automy's power ſo low, and raiſed his own ſo high, as to be in a Foal 
TED | condition 409 Can 


— 


— 


ſent it is only a ſmall village called Cazorla, in the province of New Coflile :] ** but it is 

** now more than ever infeſted with robbers. Theſe banditti, however, are by no means 
< the principal obſtruction to our intercourſe with Name As the mails ate perpetually 
« ſearched and detained by the ſoldiers that are poſted for that purpoſe, by both parties, 
e in every quarter of the country, Accordingly, if I had not received letters by a ſhip 
% which lately arrived in this river, [the Bælis or Quadalpuivir] =I ſhould have been 
* utterly ignorant of what has been lately tranſacted in your part of the world. But, 


© now that a communication by ſea is thus opened between us, I ſhall frequently, and 


<* with great pleaſure, embrace the opportunity of correſponding with you. 
be 2 there is no 3 my being 19 : 
* perſon you mention.” ¶ Antony, or perhaps Lepidus.] As much as the world abhors 
8 E he is far from being deteſted to that degree which I know he delerves: And I 
© have ſo ſtrong an averſion to the man, that I would, upon no conſideration, bear a 
*© part in any meaſures wherein he is concerned. Inclined both by my temper and my 
„ ſtudies to be the friend of tranquillity and freedom, I frequently and bitterly Iament- 
ed our late unhappy civil wars. But, as the formidable enemies which I had among 
both parties rendered it altogether unſafe for me to remain neuter, ſo I would not 
stake up arms on that fide where 1 knew I ſhould: be perpetually expoſed to the infidious 
4 arts of my capital adverſary.” [Perhaps Caio; as Pel io had eatly diſtinguĩſned himſelf 
by a public impeachment of that eminent man. See Dial. de Cau/. corrupt. Eloguent. 34.] 
But, though my inclinations were not with the party I joined, my ſpirit, however, 
*« would not ſuffer me to ſtand undiſtinguiſhed among them: In conſequence of which I 
% was forward to engage in all the dangers of the cauſe I eſpouſed. With reſpect to Cæ- 
* /ar himſelf, I will confeſs that I loved him with the higheſt and moſt inviolable affec- 
« tion: As indeed I had reaſon. For, notwithſtanding his acquaintance with me com- 
4 menced ſo late as when he was in the height of his power, yet he admitted me into 
*© the ſame ſhare of his friendſhip, as if 1 had been in the number of thoſe with whom he 
« had lived in the longeſt intimacy, - Nevertheleſs, as often as I was at liberty to follow 
my own ſentinients, I endeavoured that my conduct ſhould be ſuch as every honeſt man 
** muſt approve: And, whenever I was obliged to execute the orders [I received, it was iu a 
4 manner that evidently diſcovered how much my actions were at variance with my heart. 
*The unjuſt odium, however, that I incurred by theſe unavoidable compliances, might 


well teach me the true value of liberty, and how wretched a condition it is to live un- 


« der the government of a deſpotic power. If any attempts, therefore, are carrying on 
<< to reduce us a ſecond time under the dominion of a, fingle perſon, whoever that ſingle 
« perſon may be, I declare myſelf his irreconcileable es 6 The truth is, there is no 
« danger fo great that I would not chearfully hazard for the ſupport of o&r common li- 
« berties. But the Conſuls have not thought proper to ſignify to me either by any decree 
4 of the Senate, or by their private letters, in what manner I ſhould att in the preſent 

« conjuncture. I have received, indeed only one letter from Pax/a ſince the d Merch. 
& by which he adviſed me to aſſure the Senate, that I was ready, to, employ the, forees under 
% my command in any ſerwice they ſbould require. But this would bawe been a very imprudent 
1% declaration, at a tine auben Lefidus bad profeſſed in his public rec het, 4. <ve]t as in the. lei- 
4 ters be wrote to al! bis friends, that he concurred in Ax ron meaſures."* It does not 


appear that Lenidus was ſo explicit} . For could I poffibly, withont the conſent of the for- . _ 


mer, find means to ſubſiſt my troops in their march through his provinces? But, gran 


nt- 
4 ing that I could have ſurmounted this difficulty, I maſt have conquered another and a 


«« ſtill greater; as nothing leſs than a, pair of wings could have rendered it practicabſe for 
* me to have croſſed the Ah, Whilſt every paſs was e by the troops of Lepidus. 


Add to this, that I could by no means convey my diſpatches te Nam he couriers | 
t were not only expoſed, in a thouſand different places, io the danger of ping plun- | 


« gered, but were detained likewiſe, by the expreſs orders of Lich, I is well nown, 
e | tata * e. 
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y the perſuaſions of the 
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V. R. 710 


Y-R- 729: condition to make his own'terms with him in the partition of the Em- 


4s. pite ; of which he ſeems to have formed the plan from this moment. 
. | | Whereas, 


„however, that I publicly declared at Cerduba, that it was my reſolution not to refion this 
© province into any other hands than thoſe which the Senate ſhvuld appoint : Not to mention how 
r Rrenuou/ly I withNood all the applications that were made me for parting with"the thirtieth 
% legzon.”” [Very fingular proofs theſe of his zeal for what Cicero called the Republic. ] 
_*© L could not, indeed, have given it up without depriving myſelf of a very conſiderable 
+ ſtrength for the defence of the Republic: As there are no troops in the whole world 
e that are animated with a braver or more martial ſpirit than thoſe of which this legion is 
e compoſed. Upon the whole, I hope you will do me the juſtice to believe, in the firſt 
place, that I am extremely deſirous of preſerving the public tranquillity ; as there is no- 
« thing I more fincerely wiſh than the fafèty of all my fellow-citizens : And in the ſecond 
place, that I am determined to vindicate my own and my country's cauſe, 
It gives me greater ſatisfaction than you can well imagine, that you admit my friend 
ce into'a ſhare of your intimacy. Shall I own, nevertheleſs, that I cannot think of him 
te as the companion of your walks, and as bearing a part in the pleaſantry of your con- 
*« verſation, without feeling ſome emotions of envy ? This is a privilege, believe me, 
% which I infinitely value: As you ſhall moſt aſſuredly experience by my devoting the 
o TT_ 8 my time to your company, if ever we ſhould live to ſee peace reſtored to the 
wh ublio. . | oe | 
5 my Lam much ſurpriſed that you did not mention in your letter, whether it would be 
«© moſt ſatisfactory to the Senate that I ſhould remain in this province, or march into Ta- 
<< iy, If I were to conſider only my own eaſe and ſafety, I ſhould certainly continue here: 

but as, in the preſent conjuncture, the Republic has more occaſion for legions than for 
_ <<. proy.nces, (eſpecially as the Joſs of the latter may with great eaſe be recovered) I have 

te determined to move towards 7aly with my troops. For the reſt, I refer you to the let- 
_< ter I have written to Pan/@- A copy of which I herewith tranſmit to you. Farewell.” 
_ Corduba, March the 16th. There muſt be an error in this date; or in the body of the 
letter, Where Pollio writes, that he had received but one letter from Pan/a, fince the 157, 

2 the ides of March : It was probably written about fix weeks after, or in the end of 
b 08 Asinivus PoLLio to CICERO. 


Hh. Pom. I ⁵⁵⁵² 0 io nt #100195 UT el be 
. P Senate would determine in what manner they would have me act. T am at the 
Melm. xv. , head of three brave legions, one of which Antony took great pains to draw oyer to his 
7 < intereſt, at the commencement of the war. For this purpoſe, he cauſed it to be ſigni- 
< fied to them, that, the very firſt day they ſhould enter into his camp, every ſoldier ſhould 

_ < receive five hundred denarii ;* [about 16 l.] << befides which, he alſo aſſured them, that, 

if he obtained the victory, they ſhould receive an 78957 of the ſpoils with his own 

_ © troops: A reward which all the world knows woul ave been without end or meaſure, 

Theſe premiſes made a deep impreſſion upon them: And it was with great difficulty I 

« b. g- from deſerting. I ſhould not, indeed, have been able to have effected this, 

« ij had not cantoned them in diftant quarters: As ſome of the cohorts, notwithſtand- 

ing they were thus ſeparated, had the inſolence to mutiny. Antoꝶy alſo endeavoured to 

1 gain the reſt of the legions by immenſe offers. Nor was Lepidus leſs importunate with 

me to ſend him the 7zbirtzeth legion; which he ſollicited both by his own letters, and 

. <.by thoſe which he cauſed Antony to write. The Senate will do me the juſtice therefore 


to believe, 19.96 enge could tempt me to Sl my troops, nor any dangers, which 
« I had reaſon to apprehon ſhould 


Fj 2 85 
N 


„if Antony and Lepidus ſhould prove Conquerors, could pre- 
< vail wich me to diminiſh their number, that I was thus tenacious of my army for, no 
de other N N but to employ it in the ſervice of the Republic. And let the readineſs, 
* with which I have obeyed al the orders I received from the Senate, be a proof that I 


would have complied in the ſame manner with every other they ſhould have thought 
| «+ proper 


5 3 X 
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Whereas, if Antony had been wholly deſtroyed, together with the Con- V. R. ro 


ſuls, the Republican party would haye probably been too ſtrong for 
| | | him 409 Conk. 


« proper to have ſent me. I have preſerved: the [tranquillity of this province; I have 
„ maintained my authority over the army; and have never once moved beyond the li- 

0 mits of my own juriſdiction. I muſt add likewiſe, that I have never employed any ſol- 
dier, either of my own troops, or thoſe of my auxiliaries, in carrying any diſpatches 

c whatſoever: And I have conſtantly puniſhed ſuch of my cavalry whom I have found at 

e any time attempting to deſert. | ſhall think theſe cares ſufficiently rewarded, in ſeeing 

c the peace and ſecurity of the public reſtored. But, if the majority of the Senate and 
the Commonwealth, indeed, in general, had known me for what lam, I ſhould have 
& been able to have rendered them much more important ſervice. Corduba, June the 81h. 


The ſame Commander wrote the following letter, after receiving the news of Antony's 
defeat. 35 | f 


Asinius PoLLio to CICERO, 

« IT is owing to Lefidus, who detained my couriers. above a week, that I did not re Ep. Fam. 
t ceive earlier advice of the ſeveral actions near Mutina: Though indeed I ſhould be glad x. 33. 

* to have been the lat that was informed of this anbappy news, if it were utterly out of Melm, xv. 
«© my power to be of any aſſiſtance in redreſſing its conſequences. I wiſh the Senate had 2 

* ordered me into /taly, when they ſent for Plancus and Lepidus : For, if I had been pre- 

« ſent, the Republic would not have received this craei . And though ſome, per- 

„ haps, may rejoice in this event, from the great number of principal officers and vete- 
<« ran ſoldiers of the Cæſarean party, who have periſhed ; yet — will, undoubtedly, find 
* reaſon to lament it, when they ſhall be ſenſible of the terrible deſolation it has brought 
« upon their country. For, if what is related concerning the number of the ſlain be in 
% any degree true, the flower and ſtrength of our armies is intirely cut offt. 

4% [ was well aware of the great advantage it would have proved to the Republic, if I 
could have joined Lepidus: As I ſhould have been able, and eſpecially with the aſſiſt - 
* ance of Plancus, to have diſſipated thoſe doubts which occaſioned his delay in declaring 
« for the Senate. But the letters which I received from him being written (as you will 
* perceive by the copies I herewith tranſmit) in the ſame ſpirit with thoſe ſpeeches, which 
« it is ſaid, he made to his army at Narbo; I found it neceſſary to act with ſome fort of 
* artifice towards him, if I hoped to obtain leave to march my troops through his pro- 
« vince. I was apprehenſive, likewiſe, if an engagement ſhould.happen before I could 
* execute my deſigns, that the known friendſhip I bad with Antony (though not ſuperior, 
© indeed,” to that which Plancus entertained for him) would give my enemies an occaſion of 
* miſrepreſenting my intentions. For theſe reaſons I diſpatched two couriers from Gades in 
the month of April, by two different ſhips, with letters, not only to you and to OZa- 
% vius, but to the Conſuls alſo, requeſting to be informed in what manner my ſervices 
„might moſt avail to the Republic. Bur, if I am right in my calculation, theſe ſhips did 
not fail till the very day on which the battle was fought between Pama and Antony 
As that was the ſooneſt, I think, fince the winter, that theſe ſeas were navigable. To 
e theſe reaſons for not marching, I muſt add, that I had /o little apprebenſion of this civilewar, 
« that I ſettled the winter-quarters of my troops in the yery.remoteſt parts of Lafftania. 
«© Both armies, it ſhould ſeem, were as eager to came to, an action, as if their ęreateſi ſrars on 
each fide were, leſt ſome leſs deſtructive expedient might be found of compoſing our diſturbances.” 
{This is a ſevere cenſure of Czcero's management, the ſtyle of the letter in general 

could not be agreeable to him.] However, if circumſtances required / much precipita- 
«« {ion, I muſt do Hirtius the juſtice to acknowledge, that he conducted bimfeld with all 


« the {kill and courage of a conſummate General. 47 e N 
«I am informed, by my letters from that. part of Gaul which is under the command of 

« Lepidus, that Panſa's whole army is cut to pieces, and that he, himſelf is ſince dead of 
' 4 his wounds. Tp add, that the Martial legion is intirely deſtroyed, and that Lucia: 
« Fabatus, Caius Peducæus, and Decimus Coca are among the number of the 3 
a & * 7 
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F 710 him and Lepidus, who, though Maſter of a good army, was certainly 
{z. à weak General: When he was preſſed, therefore, to purſue Antony, 
. | he 


409 Conſ. : 
——— 


« My intelligence farther aſſures me, that, in the ſubſequent attack by Hirtius, both he 
« and Antony loſt all their legions : That the foxrih legion, after having taken Antony's 
_ «© camp, was engaged and defeated by the h. with terrible ſlaughter : That Hirrias, 
« together with Pontius Aguila, and, as it is reported, Odlavius likewiſe, were killed in the 
% action. [This gives ſome colour to Aatonys reproach, that Octavius fled from, and diſ- 
9 for three days after the . If this ſhould prove true, which the gods 
„ forbid, I fall be _ greatly concerned. My advices farther import, that Antony has, 
with great difgrace, abandoned the ſiege of Mautina However, that he has . . . com- 
<< plete regiments of horſe ſtill remaining, together with one which belongs to Publius 
% Bagierms, as alſo a conſiderable number of dilarmed ſoldiers: That Yentidius has joined 
him with the /everth, the erghth, and the ninth legions; and that Antony is deterwined, 
« if there ſhould be no hopes of gaining Lepidus, to have recourſe to the laſt expedient, and 
„ arm not only the Provincials, but even the ſlaves: In fine, that Lucius Antonius, after 
- © having plundered the city of Parma, has poſted himſelf upon the Apt. If theſe ſeve- 
c ral particulars are true, there is no time to be Joſt And every man who wiſhes that 
the Republic, or even the name of the Roman _ may ſubſili, ſhould immediately, 
* without waiting for the expreſs orders of the Senate, contribute his utmoſt aſſiſtance to 
* extinguiſh theſe dreadful flames. I hear that D. Brutus is at the head of only ſeventeen 
«+ cohorts, together with two incomplete legions of new-raiſed troop', which had been 
- ©* levied by Antony. I doubt not, however, that the remains of the forces commanded by 
« Hirtius will join him. I hope fo, at leaſt; as there is litde, I think, to be expected 
from any new recruits that may be raiſed; eſpecially ſince nothipg can be more dan- 
4+ gerous than to give Antony time te recover ſtrength. | ; | 
% My next letters from Italy will determine the plan of my operations: And as the 
„ corn is now cut down, and _ carried in, I ſhall be more at liberty to execute them 
te without obſtruction from the ſeaſon of the year. In the mean time, ſet me aſſure you, 
40 that I will neither deſert nor ſurvive the Republic. It is a misfortune, however, that 
«© my diſtance from the ſcene of action is ſo great, and the roads fo infetted, that it is 
gs 2 fix weeks, and ſametimes more, ere I can be informed of any event that has hap- 
* pened. Farewell. : 1 75 a 
This letter is without a date, but appears to have been written in the end of June, or 


the beginning of July. 


Cc T. Munatius Plancus, who had been Prætor during the Spaniſb war, was now Governor 

dence a of farther Gaul. and had the command of three legions : Upon the death of Cæſar, Cice- 

tween Plan- ro employed all his art to engage him on the fide of the Senate, See Ep. Fam. x. 3, 4, 

cus and Ci- 5, 6, 7:) and Plancus, who was to ſucceed to the conſulate the year following, together 

* With D. Brutus, thought it for his intereſt to declare in farour of . public Council of the 
State, which he ſaw ſupported by his Collegue elect, by the two Conſuls, and Ota vius. 
He had hefitated long before he declared himſelf. | | | | 


PLaxcus, Conſul Ele, to the Conſuls, the Prztors, the Tribunes, tbe 
| Senate, and the Commons of Rome. ” by 


© BEFORE I make any proſeſſions with reſpect to my future conduct, I deem it ne- 

17 8 « ceflary to juſtify myſelf to theſs who may think that l we held the Republic 700 long in 
Melm. xii. © fa/pence concerning my deſigns. For I would by no means have it imagined that 1 am 
17. % atoning for my paſt behaviour, when, in fact, I am only ſeizing be firſt favourable 
opportunity of publicly declaring a reſolution, which 1 have long formed. I was in no 

« ſort ignorant, however, that, at a time of ſuch general ard alarming confuſions, a leſs 

s« deliberate diſcovery of my intentions would have proved moſt to my own private advan- 

ve tage: As I was ſenſible that feveral of my ſellow- citizens had been diſtinguiſhed with 
FN | | | great 
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he contrived ſtill to delay it, till it was too late; thinking he was V. R. 7:0. 
more uſefully employed in ſecuring. to his intereſts the troops of the 4. 
Tor: IV. - | 8 * Conſuls, 409 Conſ. 


— — 


great honours, by a more haſty explication of their purpoſes, But as fortune has 
te placed me in ſuch a ſituation that I could not be earlier in teſtifying mine, without pre- 
« judicing that cauſe, which I could better ſerve by concealing them; I was willing to 
* ſuffer for a ſeaſon in the good opinion of the world, as I preferred the intereſt. of the 
Public to that of my own reputation. That this was the genuine motive of my pro- 
e ceedings cannot reaſonably, [ truſt, be queſtioned, - For can it be ſuppoſed, that a 
© man in my proſperous circumſtances, and of my well-known courſe of life, whoſe utmoſt 
hopes too were upon the very point of being crowned, could be capable either of meanly 
© ſubmitting to the deſtruive ambition of another, or impiouſly cheriſhing any dan- 
* gerous ſchemes of his own ? But it required ſome time, as well as much pains and ex- 
ce pence, to render myſelf able to perform thoſe aſſurances I purpoſed to give to the Re. 
public, and to every friend of her cauſe; that I might not approach with mere empty 
* profeſſions to the aſſiſtance of my country, but with the power of performing an effec- 
ce tual ſervice. To this end, as the army under my command had been ſtrongly and 
« frequently ſollicited to revolt, it was neceſſary to perſuade them, that a moderate re- 
% ward, conferred by the general voice of the Commonwealth, was far preferable” to an 
<« infinitely greater, from any ſingle hand. My next labour was to convince thoſe many 
© cities, which had been gained the laſt year by largeſſes and other donations, that theſe 
« were obligations of no validity, and that they ſhould endeavour to obtain the ſame de · 
<« nefations from a better and more honourable quarter. I had ſtill the farther taſk, to 
< prevail with thoſe who commanded in the neighbouring provinces to join with the 
more numerous party, in a general aſſociation for the defence of our common liberties, 
< rather than unite with the ſmaller number, in hopes of dividing the ſpoils of a victory, 
that muſt prove fatal to the whole world. Add to this, that I was obliged to augment 
* my own troops and thoſe of my auxiliaries ; that I might have nothing to fear, when- 
e ever I ſhould think proper, con to the inclination of ſome about me, openly to avow 
the cauſe it was my reſolution to defend. Now I ſhall never be aſhamed: to acknow- 
6 ledge, that, in order to bring theſe ſeveral ſchemes to bear, I ſubmitted, . tho? very un- 
« willingly, indeed, to the mortification of 4:/embling the intentions I really had, and of 
&« counterfeiting thoſe which I certainly had not: As the fate of my collegue” [D. Brutus] had 
** taught me how dangerous it is for a man, who means well to bis country; to divulge his reſolu- 
tions, ere be is ſufficiently prepared to carry them into execution. [To what particular circum- 
ſtance of Decimus's conduct Plancus alludes, hiſtory does not diſcover : Perhaps he indiſereet- | 
S ly threatened, in his conſulate, to annul Anlony's acts, which imprudent declaration of his $831] 
N engaged Antony to diſpoſſeſs him of the important province of Ciſalpine Gaul. 1 
For this reaſon it was that I directed my brave and worthy: Lieutenant, C. Furnius, to | 7 
© « repreſent to you, more fully than I thought prudent to explain in my. diſpatches, thoſe 
«© meaſures, which ſeemed neceſſary both for the preſervation of this province, and of the 
Republic in general; as being 55 more concealed method of conveying my ſentiments 
to you upon that ſubject, as well as the ſafer with reſpe&-to-mylelfe 1 
ce [t appears then, that I have long been ſecretly attentive to the defence of the Com- 
% monwealth. But, now that, by the bounty of the gods, 1 am in every reſpe& better 
c prepared for. that purpoſe, I deſire to give the world not only reaſon to hope well of 
my intentions, but clear and undoubted proofs of their ſincerity. | 
<< I have five legions in readineſs to march; all of them zealouſly attached to the Re- 
* public, and di by my liberalities to pay an intire obedience to my orders. The 
6 —5 diſpoſition appears in every city throughout this province: As they earneſtiy vie 


© with each other in giving me the ſtrongeſt marks of their duty. Accordingly they have 
„ furniſhed me with as conſiderable. a body of auxiliary. forces both horſe and foot, as 
*< they could poſſibly have raiſed for the ſupport of their own: national liberties. As for 
„ myſelf, 1 am ready either to remain here, in order to protect this province, or to march 
s whereſoever elſe the Republic ſhall demand my ſervices. I will offer you another al- 

VV | FJ «© ternative ; 
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Conſuls, and watching the motions of the Senate: And, beſides, moſt 


of the officers and ſoldiers in his army were attached to Antony. D. 
| Brutus 


« ternative; and either reſign my troops and government into any hands that ſhall be ap- 
pointed, or draw upon myſelf the whole weight of the war: If, by this means, I ma 
„% be able to eſtabliſh the tranquillity of my country, or even retard thoſe calamities wi 
« which it is threatened. : 

If, at the time I am making theſe declarations, our public diſturbances ſhould hap- 
4% pily be compoſed, I ſhall rejoice in an event ſo advantageous to the Commonwealth, 
„ notwithſtanding the honour I ſhall loſe by being too late in the tender of my ſervices.” 
{7 his paſſage ſufticiently diſcovers,” ſays M. Melmoth, the true motive of Plancus's preſent 

clarations : As they appear evidently to have flowed from ſome reaſon he had to believe, 
that the conteſt between Antony and the Senate was likely to be adjuſted in an amicable 
manner. ] ** But, on the contrary, if I am early enough in my offers to bear a full part 
„in all the dangers of the war, let me recommend it to every man of juſtice and can- 
% dour to vindicate me againſt the malevolence of thoſe, whom envy may prompt to 
aſperſe my character. : 

In my own particular, I deſire no greater reward for my ſervices, than the ſatisfac- 
tion of having contributed to the ſecurity of the Republic. But I think myſelf bound 
to recommend thoſe brave and worthy men to your eſpecial favour, who, partly in 
compliance with my perſuaſions, but much more in confidence of your good faith, 
would not ſuffer themſelves to be prevailed upon by all the applications that have been 
made, both to their hopes and their fears, to depart from their duty to the Common- 


„ wealth.” 


Ep. Fam. 
x. 12. 
Melm. xui. 


This letter, which bears no date, appears to have been written in the beginning of 
March : Ciceros anſwer to it, Ep. Fam. x. 10. Melm. xiii. 18, is dated March the 3oth. 
In a ſubſequent letter, received at Rome the 7:h of April, which is loſt, he ſent the Senate a 
more ſatisfactory account of his defigns, and acquainted them that he had n his march 
towards Jraly, which afforded Cicero an occaſion to move, that honours ſhould be decreed 
— : n very inſtructive letter is an account of the debates of the Senate on 

E n. 7 5 


CIcERNO to PIAN cus. 


« IT is princi for the ſake of my country, that I ought to rejoice in the v w- 
« erful 4 Ln which you have N the Republic, at a juncture when & is 
well - nigh reduced to the laſt extremity. I proteſt, however, by all my hopes of con- 
6 oratulating you on the victorious deliverance of the Commonwealth, that a conſiderable 
<< part of the joy which I feel, upon this occafion, ariſes from the ſhare I take in your 
glory. Great, indeed, is the reputation you have already acquired; and great, I am 
* perſuaded, are the honours that will hereafter be paid to you: For, aſſure yourſelf, no- 
e thing could make a ftronger impreſſion upon the Senate than your ate lerrer to that aſ- 
„ ſembly. It did fo, both with reſpect to thoſe very important fervices, which it brought 
us an account you had performed, and with regard to that ſtrength of ſentiment and 
„ expreflion with which it was drawn up. It contained nothing, however, which was in 
<« the leaſt unexpected to myſelf: As I was not only perfectly weil acquainted with your 
& heart, and had not forgotten the promiſes you had given me in your letters; but as I 
had received from Farnius a full information of all your deſigns. They appeared, how- 
4c ever, to the Senate, much beyond what they had allowed denne to hope : Not that they 
e ever entertained the leaſt doubt of your diſpoſition, but becauſe they were by no means 
e ſufficiently appriſed either of what you were in a condition to effect, or whither you 
4% purpoſed to march. It was with infinite pleaſure, therefore, that I read the letter, 
„ which M. Yarifiaius delivered to me on your part. I received it, on the 77 of this 
© month in the morning, amidſt a large circle of very worthy citizens, who were attend- 
« ing in order to conduct me from my houſe : And I immediately gave them a ſhare in 
* my joy. Whilſt we were mutually congratulating each other upon this happy occur- 
| ; „ rence, 
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te rence, Munatius [ Plancus's brother] came to pay me his uſual morning-viſit ; to whom 
% likewiſe communicated your letter. It was the firſt notice he had received of an ex- 
** preſs being arrived from you: As Variſidius, in purſuance of your directions, did not 
deliver any of his diſpatches till he had firſt waited upon me. A ſhort time, however, 
« after Munatius had left me, he returned, with your letter to himſelf, together alſo with 
* that which you wrote to the Senate. We thought proper to carry the latter immedi- 
© ately to Cornutus, who, as Prætor of the city, ſupplies the office of the Conſuks, in their 
© abſence, agreeably, you know, to an ancient and eſtabliſped cuſtom, The Senate was in- 
&« ſtantly ſummoned : And the expectation, that was raiſed by the general report of an ex- 
*« preſs being arrived from you, — together a very full aſſembly. As ſoon as your 
<< letter was read, it was objected that Cox x ur us had not taken the auſpices in a proper 
«© manner : And this ſcruple wwas confirmed by the general ſentiment of our college [of Augurs.] 
I conſequence of this, the Senate was adjourned to the following day: When I had a warm 
© conteſt with Servilius, who ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the paſſing of any decree to your ho- 
„ nour. For this purpoſe, he had the intereſt [with Cornutus] to procure his own motion 
<< to be firſt propoſed to the Senate: Which being rejected, however, by a great majo- 
« rity, mine was next taken into conſideration, But, when the Senate had unanimouſly 
ce agreed to it, P. Titins en of the Tribunes] at the inſtigation of Serwilius, interpoſed 
« his negative. The farther deliberation, therefore, upon this affair was poſtponed to 
<< the next day: When Servilius came, prepared to ſupport an oppoſition, which in ſome 
1 ſort might be conſidered as injurious to the honour even of Jupiter himſelf, as it was 
<« in the Capitol that the Senate, upon this occaſion, was aſſembled. I leave it to your 
* other friends to inform you, in what manner I mortified Servilius, and with how much 
«« warmth I expoſed the contemptible interpoſition of Titius. But this IT will myſelf aſ- 
6 ſure you, that the Senate could not poſſibly act with greater dignity and ſpirit, or ſhew 
« a ſtronger diſpoſition to advance your honours, than it diſcovered upon this occaſion. 
4 Nor are you leſs in favour with the whole city in 0 : As, indeed, all orders and 
« degrees of men amongſt us remarkably concur in the ſame common zeal for the delive- 


<< rance of the Republic. Perſevere then, my friend, in the glorious courſe upon which 
you have entered: And let nothing leſs than immortal fame be the object of your well- 
s directed ambition. Deſpiſe the falſe ſplendor of all thoſe empty honours that are 


<< ſhort, tranſitory, and periſhable. True glory is founded upon virtue alone: Which is 


ce never fo illuſtriouſly diſtinguiſhed, as when it diſplays itſelf by important ſervices to 


our country. You have at this time a moſt favourable 9 for that purpoſe: 
* Which, as you have already embraced, let it not ſlip out of y 

© have employed it to full advantage; left it be ſaid, that you are more obliged to the 
Republic than the Republic is chi to you. As for my own part, you will always 
« find me ready to contribute to the advancement, as well as to the ſupport of your digni- 


ties: As, indeed, it is what I owe, not = to our friendſhip, but to the Common 


„wealth, which is far dearer to me than life itſelf. Farewell.” April the 11th, 


PLAN cus to CICERO. 


- 3 ed the Rhone, Ep. Fam. 


our hands till you ſhall 


315 


« with my whole army, on the 27th of April : And immediately ordered a detachment of x. 9. 


«a thouſand horſe” [or rather three thouſand horſe, as they are numbered in a ſubſequent Melm. xiv, 
letter] to advance before me from Vienna, by a ſhorter road, and by long marches. If ** . 
I meet with no obſtructions on the part of Lepidus, the Republic will have reaſon to be 


<< ſatizfied with my diligence and expedition: But, if he ſhoyld —_— to intercept m 
«« paſſage, I muſt take my meaſures as circumſtances ſhall require. this, however, 1 
will now aſſure you, that the army I am conducting is highly reſpectable, whether 


* conſidered with regard to the nature, the number, or the fidelity of my troops. I will 
other terms, than as you are ſure I ſhall 


only add, that I defire your friendſhip upon no 
«© always give you the warmeſt returns of mine.“ 


"Sfx. : Ciczxo 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book X. 


CicEtRo to PLANCUS. 


« HOW pleaſing was the letter I received from you two days before our victory at 
* Mutina; Wherein you gave me an account of the ſtate of your troops, of your zeal for 
* the Republic, and of the expedition with which you were advancing to the relief of 
* Brutus. , But, notwithſtanding the enemy was defeated before you could join our ar- 
% my, the hopes, nevertheleſs, of the Commonwealth are ſtill fixed intirely upon you: As 
* the principal Leaders of theſe infamous Rebels have eſcaped, it is ſaid, from the field of 
« battle. You will remember, therefore, that to exterminate the remains of this party will be 
* a ſervice no leſs acceptable to the Senate, than if you had given them the firſt repulſe. 

J am waiting, as well as many others, with great impatience, for the return of your 
*« couriers. I hope that our late ſucceſs will now induce even Lepidus himſelf to act in con- 
*« cert with you for the defence of the common cauſe. I intreat you, my dear Plancus, 
to employ your utmoſt endeavours for this important purpoſe ; that every ſpark of 
this herrid war may be utterly and for ever extinguiſhed. If you ſhould be able to ef- 
« ect this, you will render a moſt godlike ſervice to your country, and, at the ſame time, 
«« procure immortal honour to yourltF. Farewell.” May the 516. ; 

Cicero, after Antony's defeat at Mutina, obtained of the Senate the honours in favour of 
Plancus, which Serwilius and the Tribune Titius had oppoſed before with ſucceſs. 


PAN cus. to CICERO. 


« I GIVE you a thouſand and a thouſand thanks for your late favours, which, as 
„long as I live, I ſhall always moſt gratefully acknowledge; more than this I dare not 
venture to promiſe. For J fear it will never be in my power to acquit ſuch uncommon 
obligations: Unleſs you ſhould think, (what your letter endeavours, indeed, with much 
« ſerious eloquence, to perſuade me) that to remember them is to return them. You could 
c not have acted with a more affectionate zeal, if the dignities of your own ſon had been 
<« in queſtion; and I am perfectly ſenſible of the high honours that were decreed to me 
in conſequence of your firſt motion for that purpoſe. I am ſenſible too, that all your 
4 ſabſequent votes, in my behalf, were intirely conformable to the circumſtances of the 
« times, and the opinion of my friends; as I am informed, likewiſe, of the advantageous 
« colours, in which you are perpetually repreſenting me, as well as of the frequent con- 
<< teſts you ſuſtain with my injurious detractors. It is incumbent upon me, therefore, in 
«« the firſt place, to endeavour to convince the Republic, that I am worthy of the praiſes 
you beſtow upon me; and, in the next place, to render you ſenſible, that I gratefully 
e bear your friendſhip in remembrance. 1 will only add, under this article, that I deſire 
4 you to protect me in the honours I have thus procured by your influence: But I deſire 
it no otherwiſe than as my actions ſhall prove that I am the man you wiſh to find me. 

« As ſoon as I had paſſed the Rhone, I detached a body of three thouſand horſe, un- 
« der the conduct wy my brother, with orders to advance towards Mutina; to which 
« place I intended to follow them with the reſt of my army. But, on my march thither, 
«c received advice that an action had happened, and that the ſiege was raiſed. Antony, 
« | find, has no other reſource left, but to return into theſe parts, with the remains of 
< his broken forces. His only hopes, indeed, are, that he may be able either to gain 
« Lepidus, or his army: In which there are ſome troops no leſs diſaffected to the Republic, 
c than thoſe which ſerved under Antony himſelf, I thought proper, therefore to recall my 
« cavalry, and to halt in the country of the Alobroges, that I might be ready to act as 
« circumſtances ſhall require. If Antony ſhould retire into this country, deſtitute of 
« men, I make no doubt, notwithſtanding he ſhould be received by the army of Lepi- 
6 Jus, to be able to give a good account 5 him with my preſent forces. Should he even 
4 appear at the head of ſome troops, and ſhould he tenth veteran legion revolt, which, to- 
« gether with the reſt, was, by my means, prevailed upon to engage in the ſervice of the 
5 Republic yet I ſhall endeavour, by acting on the defenſive, to prevent him from gain- 
« ing any advantage over us: Which I hope to effect, till a reinforcement from Italy ſhall 
e enable me to exterminate this deſperate crew. I will venture, at leaſt, to aſſure you, 

: : cc my 
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Brutus was, from the firſt apprehenſive of his change *, and, why he 82 
himielf was not able to purſue his enemy ſo ſoon as he wiſhed, he gives 4. 
the following reaſons in a letter to Cicero. 23 409 Cen. 

| e 5 | D. BxuTvus 


© my dear Cicere, neither zeal nor vigilance ſhall be wanting on my part for that purpoſe. 
It is my ſincere wiſh, indeed, that the Senate may have no farther fears: But, if any 
„ ſhould ſtill remain, no man will enter into their cauſe with greater warmth and ſpirit, 
* nor be willing to ſuffer more in the ſupport of it, than myſelf. 

am endeavouring to engage Lepidus to join with me in the ſame views: And I have 
% promiſed him, if he will act with a regard to the intereſt of the Republic, that I ſhall, 
<« upon all occaſions, yield him an entire deference. I have employed my brother, together 
« with Furnius and Lateren/'s, to negociate this aſſociation between us, and no private 
<« injury done to myſelf ſhall ever prevent me from concurring with my greateſt enemy, 
« whenever it may be neceſſary for the defence of the Commonwealth. But, notwith- 
« ſtanding theſe overtures ſhould prove unſucceſsful, I ſhall ftill perſevere with the ſame 
« zeal (and perhaps with more glory} in my endeavours to give ſatisfaction to the Se- 
e nate.” 
| D. BRU r us to CICERO. 


«YOU are ſenſible how great a loſs the Republic has ſuſtained, by the death of Pan- Correſpon- 
« . It behoves you, therefore, to exert all your credit and addreſs to prevent our ene--dence be- 
© mies from entertaining any reaſonable hope of recovering their ſtrength, now that we tween D. 
« have loſt both our Conſuls. I am preparing to purſue Antony n And, I truſt, Bru and 
e ſhall be able to render it impoſſible either for Antony to continue in /raly, or for Yeni. Cicero. 
« dius to eſcape out of it. I make it my firſt and principal requeſt, that you would Ep. Fam, 
* ſend to Lepidus, in order, if poſſible, to prevent that light and inconſtant man from re · Xi. 9. 
« newing the war, by joining Antony; as to Pollio, | ſuppoſe you ſee very clearly the mea- Meim. xiv. 
„ ſares he will purſue!” [that he will act in concert with Lepidus.] ** They are both, at 3: 
„the head of very numerous and warlike legions, I do not mention this as imagining. 
« you are not equally attentive to this important point; but from a firm perſuaſion that 
«« LEepiDUs, however dubious it may, perhaps, appear to the Senate, will never ad of bim 
« felf in the manner he ought, Let me intreat you, likewiſe, to confirm Plancus in his pre - 
« ſent reſolutions : Who, I ſhould hope, when he ſees Aulony driven out of aq, will not 
* be wanting in his afliſtance to the Republic. If the latter ſhould have croſſed the Alps, 
« [ purpoſe to poſt a proper number of forces to guard the paſſes of thoſe mountains: 
% And you may depend upon my giving you regular notice of all my. motions.” From. 
my camp at Regium ¶ Reggio between Modena and Parma] April the 29th. 


D. BauTus to CicERo.' » 


LO O upon the obligations I have received from you, as nothing inferior even Ep Fam. 

* to thoſe which I have conferred upon the Republic: But 1 am not capable, you are well xi. 10. 
« aſſured, of making you fo ill a return as I have experienced from ſome of-my un- Melni. xiv, 
« grateful countrymen,” It might, perhaps, in the preſent cor juncture, be thought 10 6. 
have ſomewhat of the air of flattery to ſay, that your ſingle applauſe outweighs, in my 
c eſteem, their whole united approbation. It is certain, however, that you view my 
actions by the faithful light of diſpaſſionate truth and reaſon : Whereas they, on the 
„ contrary, look upon them through the darkeſt clouds of envy and malevolence. But 
« T am little concerned how much ſoever they may oppoſe my honours, provided they do 
not obſtruct me in my ſervices to the Republic : the very dangerous ſituation of aubich let 
46 me now point out to you, in as few words as poſſible. - © nk | 

In the firſt place, you are ſenſible, aubat great diſturbances the death of the Caonſuls 
«* may create in Rome: As it may give occaſion to all the dangerous practices that ambition will 
« ſuggeſt to theſe who are defirous of ſucceeding to their office. This is all that prudence 05 | 
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V. R. 910. | | | 
Bef. Chr D. BxuTvs to CicERo. 


409 Cl. © I F you will look back into my former letters, you cannot be at a 
< loſs to diſcover the reaſons that prevented me from purſuing Antony, 
Ep. Fam, 50 | 2 imme - 
xi. 13. 3 
Melm. xiv, 8 : | 
7. « ahb me to ſay in a letter ; and all, indeed, that is neceſſary ts be ſaid to a man of your 
« penetration. [No, Cicero, the Prophet, had not this penetration, or wilfully ſhut his 
eyes.] As to Antony, notwithſtanding he made his eſcape from the field of battle with 
10, buta very few ai and thoſe too entirely diſarmed ; yet, by ſetting open the pri- 
0 ſons, and by preſſing all forts of men that fell in his way, he has collected no con- 
<* temptible number of forces. Theſe have, likewiſe been conſiderably augmented by 
the acceſſion of the veteran and other troops of Ventidius : ' ho, after a very difficult 
% march, over the Apennine mountains, has found means to join Antony in the fens of Sa- 
« bata.” [Between the Alps and the Apennines on the coaſt of Genoa ] The only nn 
* ſcheme which the latter can purſue is either to have recourſe to Lepidas, if that General 
< ſhould be Py to receive him; or to poſt himſelf on the Alps and Apennines, in or- 
« der to make depredations with his cavalry (in which he is exceedingly ſtrong) on the 
neighbouring country; or to march into Erruria,” [Tuſcany] ** where we have no army 
to oppoſe him. Had CxSAR, however, paſſed the tpennine mountains, agreeably to my ad- 
<< Vice, orgy have driven Antony into ſuch difficulties, that, perhaps, without ſtriking a 
« fingle „I ſhould have been able to have waſted bis whole army by famine. But the 
_< misfortune is, that Cæſar will neither be governed by me, nor wwill bis army be governed 
. h Both which are very unhappy circumitances for our cauſe. I his then bein 
<< the fad ſtate of public affairs, can I be ſollicitous, as I ſaid above, what oppoſition 
may meet with in reſpet to my own perſonal honours ? The particulars I have bere 
" r Na a nature, that know not how you will be abe to touch 
<< upon them in the Senate: Or, if you ſhould, I fear it will be to no purpoſe —In the mean 
« time, I am in no condition to ſubliſt my troops any longer. When I firſt took up 
<< arms for the deliverance of the Commonwealth, I had above four hundred thouſand. 
<< ſeſtertia,” [about 322,000. fterl.] in ready money: But, at preſent, I have not only 
% mortgaged every part of my eſtate, but have borrowed all I could poking raiſe on the 
<« credit of my friends. I leave you to judge, therefore, with what difficulty I now 
4% maintain ſeven legions at my own expence. The truth is, I ſhould not be equal to 
* fo great a charge, were [ eſſed of all Farro's immenſe treaſures. —As ſoon as I ſhall 
tc receive any certain information of Antony s motions, I will give you notice. From my 
camp at Tertexa [Tortoxa, about 30 miles from Genoa, ] May the 56. 


D. BauTvs to Ciczzo. 


„ £3 00S bo en” an account, in my laſt, of the poſture of our affairs: 
3 « Since which I have received | —— that —— is on his march towards Lepi dus. 
Melm. xiv. *© Among ſome papers of Auteny, which are fallen into my hands, I found a lift of the 
8. te ſeveral perſons, whom he intended to employ as mediators in his behalf with Pollio, Le- 

<< pidur, and Plazcxs : So that be bas not yet, it cem, given wp all hopes of gaining the- 
« latter. Nevertheleſs, I did not heſitate to ſend an immediate expreſs — wich 
«c advice of Axtexy's march. I within few days to receive ambaſſadors from the 
«< Allobroges, and all the other diftrigs of this province; and I doubt not of diſmiſſing 
them y confirmed in their allegiance to the Republic. You will be attentive, on 
«« your part, I dare ſay, to promote all fuch neceſſary meaſures at Rome as ſhall be agree - 
able to ſentiments, and to the intereſt of the Commonwealth. I am ay per- 
46 funded that you will prevent, if it be- poſſible. to prevent, the malevolent ſchemes 
«© my enemies. But, if you ſhould not fucceed in theſe generous endeavours, you will, 
at leaft, have the ſatisfaction to find, that no indignines they can throw upon —— 
* | 55 capable 
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e immediately after the battle of Mutina, The truth, my dear Cicero, V. R. 710. 


„is, that 1 was not only unprovided both with cavalry and baggage- . 
| | ho 


ries, 409 Conf. 


4c capable of deterring me from my purpoſes. From my camp on the frontiers of the 
4 Statiellenſes, [A territory in Liguria, the principal town of which was Aguæ Statiello- 
rum, now called Aqui, in the diſtrict of Montferrat.) May the 5th. 


Cicero to D. BrxuUTvVus, Conſul Elect. 


« THE meſſage you commiſſioned Galba and Volumnius to deliver to the Senate ſuf- Ep. Fam. 
« ficiently intimates the nature of thoſe fears and ſuſpicions, which you imagine we have . 15- 
«« reaſon to entertain. But I muſt confeſs that the àpprehenſions you would thus infuſe Melm. xiv. 
0 into us ſeem by no means worthy of that glorious victory you have obtained over the 
« enemies of the Commonwealth. Believe me, my dear Brutus, both the Senate, and 
<« the Generals that ſupport its cauſe, are animated with an undaunted reſolution : We 
« were ſorry, therefore, that you, whom we eſteem the braveſt Captain that ever the Re- 
< public employed, ſhould think us capable of any timidity. Is it poſſible, indeed, af- 
ter having confidently repoſed our hopes on your courage and conduct, when you were 
<< inveſted by Antony in all the fulneſs of his ſtrength and power, that any of us ſhould 
c harbour the leaſt fear, now that the ſiege is raiſed, and the enemy's army entirely over- 
«© thrown. Nor have we any thing, ſurely, to apprehend from Lepidus. For who can 
* imagine him ſo utterly void of all rational conduR, as to have profeſſed himſelf an ad- 
« vocate for peace, when we were engaged in a moſt neceſſary and important war; and 
cc yet to take up arms, the moment that peace is reſtored? You are far too ſagacious, I 
doubt not, to entertain ſuch a thought.” [For the honour of Ciceros ſagacity, we muſt 
ſuppoſe that he is not in earneſt. © Nevertheleſs, the fears you have renewed amongſt us, 
at a time, when every temple throughout Rome is reſounding with our thank ſgivings 
« for your deliverance, has caſt a very confiderable damp upon our joy. May the fact 
1 prove then, what indeed I am inclined to believe, as well as hope, that Antony is com- 
, pletely vanquiſhed. But, ſhould he happen to recover ſome = ree of ſtrength, he 
ili moſt aſſuredly find, that neither the Senate is deſtitute of wiſdom, nor the People 
«of e: I will add too, nor the Republic of a General, ſo long as you ſhall be 
alive to lead forth her armies.” May the 1925. | 


Cicero to D. BRurus, Conſul EleR. 


« IT is with infinite fatisfaQtion, my dear Brutus, that I find you approve my conduct in Ep. Fam. 
* the Senate, with reſpe& both to the Decemwirs,” [They were probably the ten per- xi. 14. 
ſons whom the Senate, in the firſt tranſports of joy for their ſuppoſed complete victory Melm. xiv. 
over Az/ony, had appointed to inquire into his uR during his late conſulſhip] and 14 
*« to the honours decreed to our young man. Yet, after all, what have my labours 
te availed ? Believe me, my friend, and you know I am not apt to beaſt, the Senate was 
<< the grand engine of my power: But all thoſe ſprings, which I uſed fo ſacceſsfully to 
manage, have utterly loft their force, and I can no longer dire its motions. The truth 
« of it is, the news of your glorious ſally with the garriſon of Mutina, of Antony flight, 
« and of his army being intirely cut to pieces, had inſpired ſuch confident hopes of a 
complete victory, that the diſappointment has caſt a general damp upon the ſpirit I 
<< had raiſed againſt our enemies: And all my ardent inveQives ſeem at laſt to have proved 
<« ;uſt as infignificant as if J had been combating with my own ſhadow. But to the 
«« purfoſe of your letter.—Thoſe, who are acquainted with the diſpoſitions of the fourth 
% and Martial legions, aſſure me, they will never be prevailed on to ſerve under ; 
« As to the ſupply of money, which you defire, ſome meaſures may, and moſt affuredly ſhall, 
be taken, in order to raiſe it.— I am wholly in your ſentiments, with regard to the calling 
«© Prutus ont of Greece, and retaining Cæſar here for the protection of Italy. Ia 
*« with you, likewiſe, my dear Brutus, that you have enemies: And, though I nd it, 

| | indeed, 
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The Roman Hiſforv. Book X. 


Y-R.7:0.< horſes, but, not having, at that time, had an interview with Cæſar, 


I could not depend upon his aſſiſtance: And I was wholly ignorant 
e likewiſe, that Hirtius was killed, This will account for my not ha- 


ving purſued Antony on the day of the engagement. The day fol- 


<« lowing I received an expreſs from Panſa to attend him at Bononia: 


But, in my way thither, being informed of his death, I immediately 


e returned 


<* indeed, no very difficult matter to ſuſtain their attacks, yet ſtill, however, they ſome- 
% what embarraſs my ſchemes in your favour. —The legions from Africa are daily ex- 
tt peted. In the mean time, the world is greatly aſtoniſhed to find that the war is broke 
out again in your province. Nothing, in truth, ever happened ſo unexpeCtedly : As 
«© we had promiſed ourſelves, from the account of the victory, which was brought to us 
on your birth-day, that the peace of the Republic was eſtabliſned for many genera- 
tions. But, now, all our fears are revived, with as much ſtrength as ever. —You men- 
<< tioned, in your letter, dated the 15:4 of May,” [it is lot] © that you was juſt informed, 
by an expreſs from Plancus, that Lepidus had refuſed to receive Antony. Should this prove 
to be fact, our buſineſs will be ſo much the eaſier; if not, we ſhall have a very difficult 
* ſtruggle to maintain; and it depends upon you to eaſe me of my great apprehenſions 
for the event. As for my own part, I have exhauſted all my powers, and am utterly 
©+ incapable of doing more than I have already performed. It is far otherwiſe, however, 
„with my friend: And I not only wich, but expect, to ſee you the greateſt and moſt diſ- 


* tinguithed of Romans. Farewell. 


Ep. Fam, 
xi. 12. 
Melm. xiv. 
16, 


CicERo to D. BxuTus, Conſul EleR. 


1AM indebted to you for your ſhort letter by Flaccus Volumnius, as well as for two 
* others more full; one of which was brought by the courier of T. Vibius, as the other 
« was forwarded to me by Lupus: And all of them came to my hands on the ſame day. 
1 find, by your own account, as well as by that which Græceius has given me, that the 
© war, ſo '$ from being extinguiſhed, ſeems to be breaking out again with greater vio- 

« lence. You are ſenſible, if Antony ſhould gain any ſtrength, that all your illuſtrious 
ce ſervices to the Republic will be utterly fruſtrated. . The firſt accounts we received here, 
and which, indeed, were univerſally credited, repreſented bim as having run away in 
great conſternation ; attended only with a few frightened and difarmed ſoldiers. But if 
ce the truth, after all, Gould be (what Græceius aſſures me, that Ax rox y ig in fad ſo ſtrong, 


a to render it unſafe to give him battle; he does net ſeem ſo much to have fled from Mutina, 


& as to bave changed the ſent of war. This unexpected news has given all Rcme another 
% countenance, and a general air of difappointment appears in every face. There art even 


* ſome amongſt us, who complain of your not having immediately pu ſue ANTONY, as they 


& imagine, if no time had been loft, that he muſi inevitably have been defliroyed. But it is 
« uſual with the people in all governments, and eſpecially in ours, to be particularly diſ- 
&« poſed to abuſe their liberty, by licentious reflections on thoſe to whom they are in- 
« debted for the enjoyment of it. However, one ſhould be careful not to give them any ju? 
& cauſe for their cenſures.” [The letter copied above, in the body of the hiſtory, is the 
anſwer to this unreaſonable, unſeaſonable, and ungenerous refleion ]—** To ſay all in one 
4% gerd, whoever defiroys ANTONY will have the glory of terminating the war : A nine 


* wHICH I HAD RATHER LEAVE TO YOUR OWN REFLECTIONS, THAN ENTER MY- 
„ SELF INTO A MORE OPEN EXPLANATION. Farewell.” [In a letter to Plancus, Ep. 


Fam x. 13. Melm. xiv. 5. we find the ſame hint. Let me only intreat you to finiſh the 
« work, which others have ſo happily begun; remembering, that whoever ſhall deſtroy 
Antony will have the whole honour of concluding this war. It is thus that Homer gives 
the glory, not to Fax or Achilles, but to Ulyjes alone, of l exterminated T roy.” 
[His meaning could hardly be miſtaken, 2har any fratagem would be fair and honourable, 
evbich Sud for ever remove ANTONY out of their way. See Melmoth, Vol. III. p. 260.] 
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returned back to join my lilile corps. I may juſtly call them fo, in- f 710. 
* deed, as my forces are greatly diminiſhed, and in a very bad condi- 42. 
tion, from the great hardſhips they ſuffered during the ſiege. It was 409 Conſ. 
„by theſe means that Antony got two days advance of me: And, as —” 
he marched in diſorder, he could retire much faſter than it was in my 
„ power to purſue. He increaſed his forces likewiſe, by preſſing the 
inhabitants, and throwing open the priſons, in every town through 
„ which he paſſed : And in this manner he continued his march, till he 
<« arrived in the Fens of Sabata. This is a place with which I muſt 
„bring you acquainted. It is ſituated between the Alps and the Apen- 
< nines, and the roads that lie about it are ſcarce practicable. When I 
& had reached within thirty miles of Antony, I was informed that he had 
been joined by Ventidius, and had made a ſpeech at the head of their 
© combined troops, to perſuade them to follow him over the Alps; aſ- 
„ ſuring them that Leeipus had agreed to ſupport him. Nevertheleſs, 
not only his own ſoldiers, which, indeed, are a very inconſiderable 
„number, but thoſe likewiſe of Ventidius, wholly and unanimouſly 
declared, that they were determined either to conquer, or periſh in 
C Italy: And, at the ſame time, deſired they might be conducted to 
% Pollentia *. Antony found it in vain to oppoſe them: However, he 
<« deferred his march till the enſuing day. As ſoon as I received this 
e intelligence, I detached five cohorts to Pollentia : And am now fol- 
„ lowing them with the remainder of my troops. This detachment 
„ threw themſelves into that city an hour before Trebellius arrived with 
“e his cavalry : A circumſtance which gives me great ſatisfaction, as it 
“e is a point, I think, upon which our whole ſucceſs depends. When 
the enemy found their deſigns were thus fruſtrated, they conceived 
hopes of croſling the Alps into Gaul: As they ſuppoſed the four le- 
„ pions commanded by Plancus would not be able to withſtand their 
t united forces; and that an army from Italy could not overtake them 
* ſoon enough to prevent their paſſage. However, the Allobroges, to- 
e gether with my detachment, have hitherto been ſufficient to prevent 
e their deſign : Which, I truſt, they will find ſtill more difficult to ef- 
« fect, when I ſhall come up with the reſt of my forces. But, ſhould 
they happen, in the mean time, to paſs the Tara [ [ere], I ſhall exert 
my utmoſt endeavours that this circumſtance may not be attended 
ce with any ill conſequences to the Commonwealth. 

Let it raiſe the ſpirits and hopes of the Senate, to obſerve, that 
<< Plancus and myſelf, together with our reſpective armies, act in per- 
* fect concert with each other, and are ready to hazard every danger in 
ſupport of the common cauſe. However, whilſt you thus confident- 
ly rely on our zeal and diligence, you will remit nothing, I hope, of 


Some remains of this city ſtill ſubſiſt, under the name of Polenzo, It is fituated at 
the confluence of the Sura and the Tanaro, in Piedmont. | 
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Y-R- 730. . your own; but employ your utmoſt care to ſend us a reinforcement, 
42 as well as every other neceſſary ſupply, that may render us in a con- 
409 Conſ. dition to defend your liberties againſt thoſe who have infamouſly 
„ conſpired their ruin. One cannot, indeed, but look upon theſe our 
enemies with ſo much the greater indignation, as they have acted 
with the vileſt hypocriſy ; and ſuddenly turned thoſe troops againſt 
their country, which they long pretended to have raiſed for its de- 
< fence.” | : | 
Middl. p. This authentic account from D. Brutus confutes two facts, which are 
12%: „ delivered by Appian, and generally received by all the modern hiſto- 
373. Tians; firſt, that Octavius, after the victory, refuſed to have any con- 
ference with D. Brutus; and that Brutus, for that reaſon, forbad him 
to enter his province, or to purſue Antony : Secondly, that Panſa, in 
his laſt moments, ſent for OZavius and adviſed him to an union with Au- 
tom againſt the Senate. Both the ſtories ſeem to have been forged af- 
terwards to fave OZavius's honour, and give a better colour to that 
ſudden change of meaſures, which, from this hour, he was determined 
to purſue b. | | 5 
D. Brutus complains, in all his letters, of his want of money and the 
ſad condition of his army, which was not contemptible for the number, 
but for the kind of his troops; being, for the moſt part, new-raiſed, 
| bare, and needy of all things. He deſired, therefore, a preſent ſup- 
Ep. Fam. ply of money, and ſome veteran legions, eſpecially the fourth and Mar- 
x. 19- tial, which continued ſtill with OZavius, This was readily decreed to. 
him by the Senate, at the motion of Druſus and Paulus, Lepidus's bro- 
ther; but the legions refuſed to ſerve under him. He had alſo defired 
Ep. Fam. Cicero to write to Lepidus not to receive Antony, though he was ſure, he 
* 9 Afays, that Lepipus would never do any thing that was right : And wiſhes, 
| likewiſe, that Cicero would confirm Plancus ; ſince, by ſome of Antony's 
Ep. Fam. Papers, which fell into his hands, he perceived that Antony had not loſt 
xi. 11. all hopes of him; and thought himſelf ſure of Lepidus and Pollio. Of 
which he gave Plancus immediate notice, and ſignified, that he was. 
coming forward with all expedition to join with him, 
| | Plancus, 


> There is an original medal ſtill remaining, that gives no ſmall confirmation to this. 
notion; and was ftruck probably at Rome, either by Pan/a himſelf, upon his marchin 
out towards Marina; or by the Senate, ſoon after Pan/a's death; in teſtimony of the ſtrict. 
union that ſubſiſted between him and D. Brutus Albinus. For, on the one fide, there is. 
the head of a Silenus, as it is called, or rather of Pan, which is frequent on Pan/a's'coins,. 
with the inſcription alſo of his name, C. Paus A: And, on the other, ALBINUS. Ba uri. 
F. with two right hands joined, holding a caduceus, as an emblem of the ſtricteſt amity and: 


PLA eus, 
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Plancus \, as may be ſeen in his correſpondence with Cicero above, had V. R. 710. 


SET Tn : a f a Chr. 
begun a negociation with Lepidys, to unite their forces againſt Anton 42. 


1 £2 It 409 Con. 


man 


iPLANCUs to CICERO. Continua- 


| : tion of the 
« SOME occurrences have ariſen ſince I cloſed my former letter, of which I think it correſpend- 


© may import the Republic that you ſhould be appriſed: As both the Commonwealth ence be- 

and mylelf, I hope, have reaped advantage from my aſſiduity in the affair I am going tween Plan- 
<« to mention. I ſollicited Lepidus, by repeated expreſſes, 10 lay aide all animoſities betaueen cus and Ci- 

& 5, and amicably unite with me in concerting meaſures for the ſuccour of the Republic; ; 

„ conjuring him to prefer the intereſt of his family and his country to that of a contemp- Ep. Fam. 

6 tible and deſperate rebel; and aſſuring him, that, if he did ſo, he might entirely com- M 8 F 

«© mand me upon all occaſions. Accordingly, by the intervention of LaTerEns1s, & 5 

&« gave ſucceeded in my negociation, and LE PID us has given me his honour, that, if he can- 

«© not prevent ANTONY from entering his province, he will moſt certainly lead his army 

% azainfi bim. He requeſts, likewiſe, that I ſhould join him with my forces; and the ra- 

« ther, as Antony is extremely ſtrong in cavalry, whereas that of Lepidus is very inconſi- 

t derable: And, out of theſe few, ten of his beſt men have lately deſerted to my camp. 

« As ſoon as I received this expreſs, I loſt no time to forward and aſſiſt the good inten- 

* tions of Lepidus. I clearly ſaw, indeed, the advantage that would ariſe from my join- 

« ing him: As my horſe would be of ſervice in purſuing and deſtroying An!ony's cavalry, 

and as the preſence of my troops in general would be a reſtraint upon the diſaffected 

part of thoſe under his command. To this end, Gray cr a day in ang a bridge 

c acroſs the Jara [ [ere], a very conſiderable river that bounds the territories of the Allo- 

« broges, I paſſed it, with my whole army, on the 1275 of May. But, having received 

advice that L. Antonius 3 brother] was advancing towards us with a body 

© of horſe and foot, and that he was actually arrived at Forum Fulii [ Frejus]; I ordered, 

% on the 14th, a detachment ef four thouſand horſe to meet him under the command of 

« my brother: Whom I purpoſe to follow, by long marches, with four light-armed le- 

« gions, and the remainder of my cavalry. And, ſhould that fortune, which preſides over 

« the Republic, prove in any degree favourable to my arms, I ſhall ſoon put an end at 

* Once both to our own fears, and to the hopes of theſe inſolent rebels. But if the infa- 

„ mous Antony, appriſed of our approach, ſhould retire towards Italy; it will be the bu- 

© ſineſs of Bratus to intercept his march: And Brutus, I am periuaded, will not be 

wanting either in courage and conduct for that purpoſe. Nevertheleſs, I ſhall, in that 
r caſe, ſend my brother with a detachment of horſe to harraſs Antony in his retreat, and 

to protect //a:y from his depredations.” | 


PLaAncus to CIcERO. 


ANTON arrived at Forum Julii [ Frejus] with the van of his army on the 15th of p,, Fam. 
% May: And Ventidius is only two days march behind him. Lœidus writes me word, P 17. 
that he propoſes to wait for me at Forum Joconii [Le Luc] where he is at preſent en- Melm. xiv. 
„% camped ; a place about four- and- twenty miles diſtant from Forum Julii : If he and for- 12. 
„ tune do not deceive my expectations, the Senate may depend upon my ſpeedily termi- 
«* nating this buſineſs to their full ſatisfaction.— I mentioned to you, in a former letter, 
that the great fatigues which my brother had undergone by his continual marches had 
extremely impaired his conſtitution. However, as ſoon as 4 was ſufficiently recovered 
* to get abroad, he conſidered his health as an acquiſition which he had gained as much 
« for the ſervice of the Republic, as for himſelf; and was the firſt, therefore, to engage 
© in every hazardous expedition. But I have recommended it to him, and indeed inſiſted 
that he ſhould return to Rome, as he would be much more likely to wear himſelf away 
by continuing in the camp, than be able to give me any aſſiſtance. Beſides, I ima- 
«« p1ned, now that the Republic was moſt unhappily deprived of both the Conſuls, that the 
t« preſence of ſo worthy a magiſtrate would be abſolutely neceſſary at Rome. But, if ay 
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V. R. 710. It was managed on Plancus's ſide by Furnius; on Lepidus's by Lateren- 


Bet. Chi. 


4. is, one of his Lieutenants, a true friend to the Senate and zealous to 
409 Conf. | engage 


« of you ſhould think otherwiſe, let me be cenſured for my imprudent advice, but let 
not my brother be condemned as failing in his duty. — Lepidus, agreeably to my re- 
«queſt, has delivered Apella into my hands, as an hoſtage for the faithful execution of 
his engagements to co-operate with me in the defence of the Commonwealth. L. Gel- 
% lius has given me proofs of his zeal: As he has acted alſo in the affair of the three bro- 
t thers to the ſatisfaction of Sextus Gawianus. I have lately employed the latter in ſome 
«« negociations between Lepidus and myſelf: And I have found him firmly attached to 
© the intereſt of the Republic. It is with great pleaſure I give this teſtimony in his fa- 
„ your: A tribute which I ſhall always be ready to pay, wherever it is deſerved. — Take 
care of your health, and allow me the ſame ſhare of your heart, which you moſt aſ- 
*« ſuredly poſſeſs of mine. I recommend my dignities likewiſe to your protection; and 
hope, if I can plead any merit, you will continue your good offices to me with the 


« ſame ſingular affection you have hitherto diſcovered.” 


CIcERO to PLAN cus. 


Ep. Fam. «NOTHING, my dear Plancus, could be more glorious to yourſelf, nor more ac- 
x. 16. <« ceptabte to the Senate, than the letter you lately addreſſed to that aſſembly: I will add 
Melm. xiv. © too, nothing could be more opportune than the particular juncture in which it was de- 
15. ( livered. Cornutus received it in the preſence of a very full houſe, juſt as he had com- 
| « municated to us a cold and irreſolute letter from Lepidzs. Yours was read immediately 
« afterwards: And it was heard with the loudeſt acclamations of applauſe. It was highly 
« pleaſing, indeed, to the Senate, not only from the importance of its contents, and thote 
% zealous ſervices to the Republic, of which it gave us an account, but from that ſtrength 
« and elegance of expreſſion with which it was animated. The Senate was extremely 
« argent that it might be immediately taken into confideration : But Cernutus thought 
proper to decline their requeſt. However, the whole aſſembly, expreſſing great indig- 
nation at his refuſal, the queſtion was put by five of the Tribunes of the people. When 
1 Servilius was called upon for his opinion, he moved that the debate might be adjourned. 
What my ſentiments were (and I was ſupported in them by the unanimous concurrence 
* of the whole houſe) you will ſee by the decree that paſſed upon this occaſion.” [Both 
Plancus's letter to the Senate, and the decree upon it, are loſt. 

J am ſenſible that your ſuperior judgment is abundantly ſufficient to dire& you in all 
* emergencies ; yet I cannot forbear adviſing you not to wait for the ſanction of the Senate, 
* in ſo critical a conjuncture as the preſent, and which undoubtedly muſt often demand 
* immediate ation. Be a Senate, my friend, to yourſelf ; and, without any other authority, 
*« ſcruple not to purſue ſuch meaſures as the intereſt of the Republic ſhall require. In one word, 
«© let your actions anticipate our expectations, and give us the pleaſure of hearing that 
you have executed ſome glorious exploit, ere we are ſo much as appriſed that you even 
had it in your intention. I will venture to afſure you, that the Senate will moſt certam- 
ly approve both of your zeal and your judgment, in whatever you ſhall thus under- 
take. [It appears that Cicero, notwithſtanding his great influence, could not procure 

any particular commiſſion for Plancus.] | 


PLANCUs to CicERo. 


| Ep. Fam. V OU have been appriſed, no doubt, by Lewas and Nerva, as well as by the letter 


x. 18. they delivered to you on e of the deſign I was meditating when they left me: 
Melm. xiv. © As, indeed, they have conſtantly borne a ſhare in all my councils and meaſures of every 
20. « kind. It has happened, however, to me, what happens not unfrequently, I ſuppoſe, 
<< to every man who is tender of his reputation, and deſirous of approving his conduct 

« to the friends of his country: I have given up a ſafer ſcheme, as being * 

| „ haps, 
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engage his General to its intereſts ; and Zepidus himſelf diſſembled ſo f 710+ 14 
well, as to perſuade them of his ſincerity; ſo that Plancus was march- 8 | 1 
ing 409 Conſ. | 1 
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4 haps, to- ſome ill-natured exceptions, in exchange for a more dangerous one that may 
better evince my zeal. Iam to inform you then, that, after the departure of m 
« Lieutenants, I received two letters from Lepidus, intreating me to join him. Theſe 
* were ſeconded by the much ſtronger ſollicitations of Lateren/is: Who earneſtly repre- 
e ſented to me (what, indeed, I am alſo apprehenſive of myſelf) that there is great rea- 
s fon to fear a mutiny among the diſaffected troops under the conduct of Lepidus. I de- * 
<« termined immediately, therefore, to march to his aſſiſtance, and take an equal ſhare in * 
* the dangers with which he was threatened. I was ſenſible, at the ſame time, that to 
* wait on the banks of the Jara till Brutus ſhould paſs that river with his army, and to 
meet the enemy in conjunction with my collegue, whoſe forces, as well as their Gene- 
* ral, would act in perfect harmony with me and my troops, would be much the moſt 
* cautious meaſure with reſpect to my own perſonal ſecurity. But I reflected, that, if 
«any misfortune ſhould attend Lepidus, it would be wholly imputed to me; and 1 ſhould 
be condemned, either as obſtinately ſuffering my reſentment to prevent me from giving 
* ſuccour to my enemy in the cauſe of the Republic; or of timidly avoiding to take part in 
the danger of a molt juſt and neceſſary war; as my preſence therefore might be a means 
e of protecting Lepidus, and of bringing his army into a better diſpoſition, I reſolved to 
« expoſe myſelf to all hazards, rather = appear to act with too much circumſpection. 
« Bat never was any man more anxious in an affair for which he was in no ſort anſwer- 
“able, than I am in the preſent: For, though I ſhould have no manner of doubt if the 
*< army of Lepidus were not concerned, yet, under that circumſtance, I am full of appre- 
« henſions for the event. Had it been my fortune to have met Antony before my junction 
with Lepidas, I am ſure he would not have been able to have kept the field againlt me even 
«* a ſingle hour. Such is the confidence I have in my own troops, and ſo Ny do I deſpiſe 
„ his broken forces, as well as thoſe of that paultry muleteer, the contemptible Ventidius. 
But, as the caſe is now circumſtanced, I dread to think what might be the conſequence, 
* ſhould any ill humours lie concealed in the army of Lepidus : As they may poſſibly 
e break out in all their malignity, before they can 5 remedied, or even diſcovered. It 
6 js certain, however, that Lepidus, together with the well- affected part of his army, 
„% would be expoſed to great danger, if we ſhould not act in conjunction: Beſides, that 
our infamous enemies would gain a very conſiderable advantage, ſhould they draw off 
* any of his forces. If my preſence, therefore, ſhould prove a means of preventing theſe 
_ « evils, I ſhall think myſelf much indebted to my courage and good fortune, for engagin 
«© me to make the experiment. With this deſign I moved with my army from the banks © 
« the //ara on the 21/4 of May ; having firſt erected a fort at each end of the bridge, | 
« which J had thrown over that river, and placed a ſtrong party to defend it; that, when i 
„ Brutus ſhall arrive, he may have nothing to retard his pa "ge. I have only to add, that 
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I hope to join Lepidus within eight days from the date of letter,” | | 
| | ii 
PLAN CVS to CICERO. | 135 ; 
«I SHOULD be aſhamed that this letter is ſo little conſiſtent with my former, if Ep. Fam. a ö ; 
e it aroſe from any inftability of my own. But it is much otherwiſe, and I have ſteadily x. 21. | f 


« purſued every means in my power to engage Lepidus to act in concert with me for the Melm. xiv. 
« defence of the Republic; as imagining it would render you leſs apprehenſive of my 21. 
« ſucceſs againſt our wretched enemies. To this end, I not only complied with all the 
conditions he propoſed, but even engaged for more than he demanded : And I had fo 11 
„ mach confidence in the fincerity of his intentions, that I ventured to aſſure you, no Nein 
« longer than two days ago, that he would zealouſly co-operate with me in carrying on | | 
« the war upon one common plan. I depended indeed upon the promiſes he had given me 
«© under his own hand, together with the aſſurances I had likewiſe received from Laterenffs, 
« who was at that time in my camp, and who earneſtly conjured me to forget all reſent- 
e ments 
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ing forward in great haſte to join with him. But Lepidus was acting all 
the while a treacherous part, being determined to ſupport Antony; and, 
though 


ments againſt Lepidus, and to rely upon his good faith. But Lepidus has now put it out 
of my power to entertain theſe favourable hopes of him any longer: However, I have 
„taken, and ſhall continue to take, all neceſſary precautions that the Republic may not 
© be prejudiced by my tos eaſy eredulity. I am to inform you then, that, after I had uſed 
<< the utmoſt expedition, agreeably to his own earneſt requeſt, to tranſport my army over 
< the Jara, and, for that purpoſe had, in the ſpace 8. a ſingle day, thrown a bridge 
over that river; I received a counter - expreſs from him, requiring me to advance no 
* farther ; as he ſhould have no occaſion, he ſaid, for my afliftance. Nevertheleſs, I will 
< own to you, I was ſo imprudent as to proceed in my march; believing that the true 
* reaſon of his thus changing his mind aroſe from an unwillingneſs to have a partner 
with him in his glory. I 1magined that, without depriving him of any ſhare of that 
* honour, which he ſeemed ſo deſirous to monopoliſe, I might poſt myſelf at ſome con- 
<< venient diſtance, in order to be ready to ſupport him with my troops, in caſe he ſhould 
« be preſſed by the enemy: An event, wrd in the ſimplicity of my heart, I thought 
not improbable. In the mean time, I received a letter from the excellent Laterenſis, 
„ which was conceived in terms full of deſpair. He complained that he had been greatly 
« deceived, and aſſured me that neither Lepidus, nor his army, were to be truſled. He ex- 
«© preſly cautioned me, at the ſame time, to be upon my guard againſt their artifices ; 
adding, that he had faithfully diſcharged the engagem nts he had entered into on his 
* part, and hoped I would act with the ſame adelity to the Republic on mine. I have 
* ſent a copy of this letter to Titius, and purpoſe to tranſmit the originals of all the reſt, 
« relating to this affair, by the hands of Lewus Ciſpius, who was privy to the whole 
* tranſa&ion. I ſhall inſert in this packet the letters of Lepidus, to which 1 did not give 
any credit, as well as thoſe to which I did.— I muſt not forget to add, that, when Le- 
„% p1Dus barangued bis ſeldiers, theſe mighty honeft fellows were exceedingly clamorous for 
* peace. They proteſted, that, aſter the liſi of both the Conſuls ; after the loſs the Republic 
* -had ſuffrred of ſo many brave men, and after ſo many more, all AxnToxY'*s adherents, had 
© been declared enemies of the Commonwealth, and their eflates confiſcated ; they were deter- 
© mnined not to draw their ſwords any more either on the one {ae or the other. "They were 
& prompted to behave thus mutinouſly, not only by the inſolent ſuggeſtions of their own 
« hearts, but by the encouragement alſo of their officers, particularly Canidius, Rufrenus, 
v and others, whoſe games the Senate ſhall be acquainted with at a proper ſeaſon. Lepidus 
was ſo far from puniſhing this ſedition, that he did not take even a fingle ſtep to reitrain 
« jt. I thought, therefore, that it would be the higheſt temerity to expoſe my own faith- 
* ful troops, together with my auxiliaries, which are commanded by ſome of the moſt 
« conſiderable Chiefs of Gaul, and in effect too my whole province, to their combined 
* armies. I conſidered, if J ſhould thus loſe my life, and involve the Republic in my 
& own deſiruttion, I ſhould fall, not only without honour, but without pity. In conſe- 
&« quence of theſe reflections, I have determined to march my forces back again, that our 
% wretched enemies may not have ſo great an advantage as my advancing any farther 
*© might poſlibly give them, I ſhall endeavour to poſt my army ſo advantageouſly as to 
« cover the province under my command from being inſulted, even ſuppoſing the troops 
« of Lepidus ſhould actually revolt. In ſhort, it ſhall be my care to preſerve every thing 
« in its preſent ſituation till the Senate ſhall ſend an army hither, and vindicate the liber- 
« ties of the Repub ic with the ſame ſueceſs in this part of the world, as attended their 
c arms before the walls of Mutina. In the mean time, be aſſured, that no man will act 
& with more ferwent zeal than myſelf in all the waridus occurrences of ibe war : And 1 ſhall 
« moſt readily either encounter the enemy in the field, or ſuſtain the harajhips of a ſiege, or even 
* lay down my life itſelf, as any of theſe circumſtances ſhall pro ve neceſſary for tbe ſervice of 
44 the Senate. Let me exhort you then, my dear Cicero, to exert your utmoſt endeavours 
to ſend a ſpeedy reinforcement to me, ere Antony ſhall have increaſed the number of 
es his forces, or our own ſhall be intirely diſpirited. For, if difpatch be given to this 
> es 4 affair, 
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ce affair, theſe infamous banditti will undoubtedly be extirpated, and the Republic remain 
* jn full poſſeſſion of her late victory. Take care of your health, and continue your friend- 
« ſhip to me. 

P. S. I know not whether it may be neceſſary to make any excuſe for the abſence of 
«© my brother, who was prevented from attending me in this expedition by a ſlow fever, 
* occaſioned by the great fatigues he has lately undergone ; as no man has ſhewn more 
« zeal or courage in the cauſe of the Republic, he will undoubtedly return to the duties 
of his poſt, he very firſt moment his health ſhall permit. I recommend my honours 
« to your protection: Though I muſt confeſs, at the ſame time, that all my deſires 
% ought to be fatisfied, ſince I enjoy the privilege of your friendſhip, and the ſatisfaction 
« of ſeeing you inveſted with the high credit and authority I have ever wiſhed you. I 
„will leave it therefore entirely to yourſelf both when and in what manner I ſhall expe- 
« rience the effect of your good offices: And will only requeſt you to ſuffer me to ſucceed 
« Hirtias in your affection, as I certainly do in the reſpect and eſteem he bore you.” 


PLancus to CiCERo. 


«I SHALL never regret to undergo the greateſt dangers in the cauſe of my country, Ep. Fam. 
&« provided, my dear Cicero, that whatever happens to myſelf, I may not juſtly be accuſed x. 23. 
« of temerity. But I ſhould not ſcruple to confeſs, that I had been guilty of an imprudence, Melm. xv. 
« if I had euer acted in reliance upon the fincerity of LE ID Us. I oo eaſy a diſpoſition to 5+ 


ce give credit to fair pretences cannot ſo properly be called a fault as an error: But an 
<« error into which the nobleſt minds are generally the moſt liable to fall. I was not, 
c however, from a miſtake of this nature that I had awell nigh been decei ved; for the character 
« of Lee1pus I perfeciy well knew.” [He here contradicts all he ſays in the beginning 
of the foregoing letter.] It was entirely owing to a certain ſenſibility of what my de- 


«* tractors might ſay : a quality, I will freely acknowledge, particularly e in che 
t 


& affair of war. I was apprehenſive, if I remained in my camp, that thoſe, who are in- 


« clined to miſconſtrue my actions, might W me as the occaſion of the war being. 


4 protracted, by obſtinately indulging my reſentment againſt Lepidus And, therefore, L 


% advanced almoſt within fight of him and Antony. I encamped, indeed, at no greater 


« diſtance from them than forty miles, that I might be able, as circumſtances ſhould re- 
4 quire, either ſpeedily to join the army of Lepidus, or ſafely to retreat with my own. In. 
marking out my camp, I choſe a ſpot of ground that gave me the advantage of having. 
< a large river in my front, which would take up ſome time in paſſing, and Tar lay conti- 
« puous likewiſe to the country of the Vocontii: Who, I was ſure, would favour my retreat. 
„When Lepidus found himſelf diſeppointed of what he ſo much wiſhed, and. that there- 
<< was no hopes of my approaching nearer;” [Had not Lepidus ſent him word not to come- 

forward, and was it not againſt advice that Plancus advanced fo near ?] he immediately. 
S threw off the maſk, and, on the 297% of May, joined Antony. The combined armies. 

* moved the ſame day, in order to inveſt my camp: And they had actually advanced. 
within twenty miles before I received advice of their junction. Hawever, I ſtruck my 
< tents with ſo much expedition, that, by. the favour of the gods, I had the happineſs to 
s eſcape them. My retreat was conducted with ſo much good order, that no part of my: 
& baggage, nor even a ſingle man, was either left behind or intercepted by theſe incenſed. 
6: villains. On the 4h of this month I repaſſed the //ara, with my. whole army: After 
which I broke down the bridge I had thrown acroſs that river. I took this precaution, 
that my troops might have time to refreſh themſelves, as well as to give my collegue 0. 
« Brutus] an opportunity of coming up to me: Which I imagine he will be able to effect 
in three days from the date of this letter, = 

% I muſt always acknowledge the zeal and fidelity Laterenſis has ſhewn to the Republic, 
in his negociations. between Lepidus and myſelf: But, it is certain, that his great partiality: 
re hs > OR | * toward 
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ce towards Lepidus prevented him from diſcerning the dangers into which J have been led. 
However, as ſoon as he diſcovered how groſsly he had been impoſed upon, he attempted 
to turn that ſword againſt his own breaſt, which, with much more juſtice, had been 
«« plunged in the heart of Lepidus. But he was prevented from completing his purpoſe : 
And it is ſaid, (tho' I by no means mention i: as a certainty) that the wound he has given 
* himſelf is not mortal. My eſcape from theſe traitors has proved an extreme mortification 
to them: As they marched to attack me with the ſame unrelenting fury, which inſti- 
gates them againſt their country. Some late circumſtances particularly contributed to 
*« inflame their reſentment. I had frequently and warmly urged LEy1Dus to extinguiſh this 
civil war: I bad diſapproved of the conferences that were held with the enemy : I had re- 
4 fuſed to ſee the Lieutenants whom ANTOXY deputed to me under the paſſports ef LE PID us: 
Aud had intercepied CaTius VESTINUS, whom the former had ſent expreſs to the latter. 
But it is with pleaſure I reflect, that, the more earneſtly they wiſhed to get me into their 
<« hands, the more they ſuffer in the diſappointment. | 
Continue, my dear Cicero, to employ the ſame vigorous efforts you have hitherto ex- 
ce erted, that we, who are in arms for the defence of the Republic, may have ſuitable ho- 
„ nours paid to our ſervices. In the mean time, I wiſh that CæsAR would join us with 
<© thoſe brave troops he commands; or, if his affairs will not permit him; that, at leaſt, 
they might be ſent under the conduct of ſome other General: For moſt certainly his 
« own perſonal intereſt is at ſtake. The whole force of the diſaffected party is united 
« againſt our country: And ſhall we not put forth our utmoſt ſtrength in its defence? As 
* for what concerns myſelf, I will venture to affure you, that, if you at Rome are not want- 
ing on your parts, I will abundantly perform every thing that can be expected on 
* mine. The obligations I am continually receiving from your hands, endear you to 
* me every day more and more; at the ſame time that they animate me to act in ſuch a 
% manner as not to forfeit, in any degree, your eſteem and affection.—— I will only add 


my wiſhes, that I were able in perſon to give you ſuch proofs of my gratitude as might 

"<< afford you greater reaſon to rejoice in the good offices you have conferred upon me. 

* Cularo, [Grenoble] on the frontiers of the Allobroges, June the Gib.“ [There is in the col- 
lection of Ciceros letters but one more from Plancus, dated the 28th of July, which ſhall 
be laid before the reader in its proper place.] | 5 


Continua- D. BxvrTvs to Cicero. 
tion of the | | 


correſpond- « | WISH. you would peruſe the letter I have addreſſed to the Senate, and make 
ence be. « hat alterations you ſhall judge proper. You will find by it, that I am under an ab- 
* ſolute neceſlity of thus applying to them. Whilſt I imagined 1 ſhould be joined by the 


8 . fourth and Martial legions, agreeably to the decree of the Senate, which paſſed for that 
Ep = 4 purpoſe, on the motion of Paulus,“ [LEePpiDus's brother] and DRusus, [very probably 
. . * Cicero's complaiſance for Octavius did not permit him to move the houſe on ſo delicate a 
Melo xiv point] I was leſs ſollicitous about the ret : But now that I have only ſome new-raiſed 
18. 1 legions, and thoſe too extremely ill accontred, I cannot but be apprehenſive, upon your 
* accounts as well as upon my own.” . ... . . Yercellz [Vercelli] in the duchy of Milan, 
May the 21ft. 13 Wo : | 


D. BRurus to CiIcERO. 


Ep. Fam. © FRIENDSHIP and gratitude make me fee}, upon your account, what I never 

xi. 20. felt upon my own; and 1 will confeſs, that I am not without fear in regard to a ſtory, 

Melm xiv. © which has been propagated concerning you. I thought it by no means a matter to be 
23s « deſpiſed, when | had only heard of it, as I frequently did, from common report: But it 

| „ has been lately mentioned to me by Segulius. This man tells me, (though what he ſays 

, indeed is generally of a piece with the reſt of his character) hat, Poying @ viſit at 
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and draw him ſo near to them, that, when he and Antony were actually J. * 71. 
joined, they might force him into the ſame meaſures, without his being“ “ 


*. 


oil. IV, U u able 4e Con 


— oat me en erage, 


« CxsaRr's, where you were much the ſubject of the converſation, CM AR complained,. (and 
« it was the only charge, it ſeems, he brought againſt you) of mn ambiguou: exprifſion which 
you made u of concerning him.” [laudandum acoleſcentem, orxandum, tellendum : That the 
young man ſhould be praiſed, ornamented, and advanced to the dignities of the State, or 
&« taken of.] *I ſuſpect the whole to be a mere fetion of Segulius; or, at leaſt, that it 
<< was he himſelf who reported theſe words to Cæſar. Segulius endeavoured, at the ſame 
* time, to perſuade me, that you are in great danger of falling a victim to the reſentment ct 
c the oxeran ſoldiers, who ſpeak of you, * pretends, wwith much indignation. The principal 
© cauſe, it ſrems, of their diſpleaſure, is, that but) CM SAA and myſelf are left out of the 
& commi//ion for dividing the lands among the ſoldiers, and that every thing is diſpaſed of ju? 
At you and your fricnds at Rome think proper. 

© Notwithſtanding I was on my march, when I reccived this account, yet I thought it 
„ would not be adviſable to paſs the Alps till I had informed you how affairs ſtand. [ 
< am well perſuaded, nevertheleſs, that, with reſpect to yourſelf, theſe reports and me- 
e naces of the veterans aim at nothing farther, than, by alarming your fears, and in- 
' <© cenſing young Cæſar againt you, to ob- ain for themſelves a more conſiderable propor- 
tc tion of the rewards decreed by the Senate. But I do not intend, by ſaying this, te 
0 diſſuade you from ſtanding upon your guard: As nothing, be aſſured, is more valuable 
«© to me than your life. Let me only caution you, zof to /uffer your F ang to run you into 
ce greater dangers than thoſe you would avoid. However, [ would adviſe you to obviate the 
« clamours of theſe veterans as far as you reaſonably may; and to comply with their de- 
* fires both in regard to the Decemwirs, and to the diſtribution of their rewards. As to 
< thoſe forfeited eſtates which belonged to the veterans who ſerved under Artery, I ſhould 
be glad, if you think proper, that Cæſar and myſelf be nominated to aſſign them to 
te the troops. But, in reference to the pecunia Lats which they have been alſo 
«© promiſed, it will be proper to act with more deliberation, and as the ſtate of the public 
* finances ſhall require: To which end it may be fiznified to them, that the Senate will 
« take theſe their claims into conſideration. As to thoſe other four legions, to whom 
4 the Senate has alſo decreed an allotment of lands, I imagine that the eſtates in Cam- 
1 pania, together with thoſe which were formerly ſeized by Sylla, will be ſufficient for 
<< the purpoſe. I ſhould think too that the beſt method of diviſion would be, either to 
© parcel out thoſe lands, in equal ſhares, to the ſeveral legions, or to determine their re- 
«« ſpeQtive proportions by lot. But, when I thus give you my opinion, it is by no means 
<« as pretending to ſuperior judgment, but merely from the affection of my heart towards 
« you, and from my ſincere deſite that the public tranquillity may be A erved: Which, 
Jam very {enſible; if any accident ſhould happen to you, cannot poſſibly be maintained, 

« [ ao not purpoſe to march out of Italy, wnizſs I ſhould find it greatly expedient. Mean- 
while, Iam employed in ee te my troops, and furniſhing them with arms: And 
„ | hopego appear with no contemptible body of forces, upon any ks gs ape that ſhall 
again call me into the field. But Cæſar has not, however, ſent back the legion to me 
« which ſerved in Pan/a's army. | 

«« I requeſt your immediate anſwer to this letter: And, if you ſhou'd have any thing 
« of importance to communicate to me, which requires particular ſecrecy, I deſire you 
« would convey it by one of your own domeſtics,” Eporedia, | Ivrta, |] May the 24th, 


D. BruTVus to CICERO, 


„ALL things here go on well,” [He had 2 received ſome favourable intelli py Fam. 
«« gence concerning Lepidus's behaviour] . and it ſhall be my endeavour to render them xi, 23. 
« {till better. Lepidus ſeems to be favourably diſpoſed towards me: And, indeed, aue Mehn, xiv, 
« bave region 1 diveſt a6 + 25 all _ fears, Tes 2 2 2 freedom in de- 24. 

«4 fence of the Commonwealth. But, our irs a far leſs promiſing aſpect, yet it 

might juſtly animate and augment that ceurage, which I know always 2 7 DR Beat, 
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EW 9 able to help it, or retreat from them. When he was upon the point, 


42. 
409 Conſ. 


therefore, of joining camps with Antony, he ſent word to Plancus, who 
Was 


to reflect that we have three powerful armies,” [that of OZavius, of Planucus, and his 


own] “devoted to the ſervice of the Republic, and that fortune has al-eady declared in 


our favour.— The report, which I mentioned in my former letter, is evidently calcu- 
** lated to intimidate you. But, believe me, if you exert a proper ſpirit, the whole united 
party will be unable to withſtand your eloquence. | purpoſe, agreeably to what It Id 
z ou in my laſt, to ſtay in /:aly till I ſhall hear from you.” Eporedia, ¶ Iorea,] May the 251th. 


D. BrxuTvs to CictRo. 


Fp. Fam. © 1T affords me ſome conſolation in the midſt of my great concern, [occafioned by the 


X1. 26. 


Ze 


Ep. Fam. 


X). 21. 


e treachery of Lepidus] that the world is at length convinced my fears were not without 


Melm. xv. juſt foundation. I have ſent by this expreſs a full account of the whole affair to the 


« Senate. And now let them deliberate, if they pleaſe, evherher they ſhall call home their 
© troops from Africa and Sardinia; whether they ſhall ſend for M. Brutus; and whether 
they ſpall order the payment of my forces. But of this you may be very well aſſured, that, 
* unleſs they act with regard to theſe ſeveral articles in the manner I have pointed out in 
«© my letter, we ſhall all of us be expoſed to the greateſt danger. I entreat you to be 
extremely cautious whom the Senate ſhall employ to conduct the troops that are to re- 
inforce me, as it is a tru} which requires great fidelity and expedition. From my 
«© amp, Jane the e ĩ˙ | | 

Theſe are the laſt letters of D. Brutus which have been tranſmitted to us; as the fol- 
lowing, which are anſwers to them, are the laſt of Czcero's correſpondence with him. 


CicEeRo to D. BRU r us. ; 


« MAY every God confound that moſt infamous of all human beings, the execrable 
te Seoulius For do you imagine, my friend, that he has told this idle tale to none, but to 


Melm. xv. “ Cz/ar, or to you? Be aſſured he has related it to every mortal that would give him 


de the hearing. I am much obliged to you however for informing me of this contemp- 


* tible report: As it is a very ftrong inſtance, my dear Brutus, of the ſhare you allow me 


« jn your friendſhip. As to what he mentioned concerning the complaints of the wete- 
% raus, that you and Cæſar are leſt out of the commiſſion for dividing the lands; TI ſincerely 
« eviſp 1 had likewiſe been excluded from ſo troubleſome an office. But it is by no means to be 
„ imputed to me, that you were not both nominated ; on the contrary, I moved that all 
gu Generals ſbould be included. But the clamours of thoſe, who always endeavour to obſtrut# 
«© pour honcurs, carried it againſt me; and you were both excepted in oppoſition 10 my warmeſt 
«« : forts; unheeded then by me, let Segulius propagate his impotent calumnies ; for all 
% that the man means is nothing more than to repair his broken fortunes : Not that he 
can be charged with having Silipated his patrimony ; for patrimony he never had. 


© He has only ſquandered in luxury what he acquired by infamy.—You may be perfectly 


«at eaſe, my dear and excellent Brutus, with regard to thoſe fears, which you ſo gene- 
«« rouſly entertain upon my account, at the ſame time that you feel none, you tell me, 
upon your own, Believe me, I ſhall expoſe myſelf to no dangers which prudence can 
prevent; and, as to thoſe againſt which no precaution can avail, I am little ſollicitous. 
High indeed would my preſumption be, were I to defire to be privileged beyond the 
% common lot of human nature.—The advice you give me, not to. /uffer my fears to lead me 
into greater dangers than thoſe they would avid, ſupplies me at once with a proof both 
« of your judgment and friendſhip ; but the caution is altogether unneceſſary. The truth 


Hit is, diſtinguiſbed as you are by a fortitude of mind, which renders you incapable of frar 


upon any occaſion ; yet there is no man who approaches nearer to you in that quality than my- 


« ſelf. Nevertheleſs, I ſhall always be upon my guard, though I ſhall never be afraid. 
Indeed, if I ſhould have any reaſon, will it not be wholly owing, ow dear Bratus, to 
- «© yourſelf? For, were I of a diſpoſition apt to take alarm, yet I ſhould be perfectly com- 


« poſed, in the confidence of that protection 1 ſhall receive from your approaching __ 


Chap. XIV. The Roman Hiſtory. 


was within forty miles of him, to ſtay where he was, till he ſhould come V. R. 310, 


up to him: But Plancus, ſuſpecting nothing, thought it better ſtill to 


. „ march 409 Conf 


„ ſulate; eſpecially as the world is no leſs ſenſible than I am of the ſingular ſhare I enjoy 
ce of your affection.— I agree entirely with your opinion concerning the four l:gions ; as allo 
& that both you and Cæſar ſhould have the diſtribution of thoſe eſtates you mention. This is an 
office on which ſome of my collagues had caſt a very wiſhful eye; however, I have diſ- 
& appointed their longing, by reſerving it <vholly for you and Cæſar. In the mean time, if 
© any occurrence ſhould ariſe that requires particular ſecrecy, I ſhall obſerve your direc- 
d tions, and communicate it to you by one of my own domeſtics,” June the 41h. 


CictRo to D. BUT Us. 


« TO tell you the truth, I was once inclined to be ſomewhat angry at the ſhortneſs of Ep. 
& your letters: But I am now fo well reconciled to your conciſe manner, that I condemn xi. 24. 
„ my own as downright loquacity, and ſhall make your epiſtles the models of mine. Melm. xv: 
« How ſhort, yet how expreſſive are you when you tell me, 7hat all things go well with ö. 


* you, and that you ſpall endeavour to render them flill better; that Lepidus ſeems favourably 
« diſpoſed ; and that wwe hade every thing to expect from our three armies, Were I ever {0 
4e full of fears, theſe ſignificant ſentences would baniſh them all.” [Indeed theſe general 
expreſſions were very unſatisfactory, and this polite letter is full of reproach] * Eut I 
« exert the ſpirit you recommend; and indeed, if at the time when you were cloſely 
b ocked up im Mutina, my hopes nevertheleſs were fixed entirely upon you; how much 
higher think you mult __ be raiſed now: I ſhould be glad, my dear Brutus, to 
„ retign to you my poſt of ob/erwation, if I might do fo without incurring the cenſure of 
„ deſerting it. As to what you mentioned of continuing in Jaly till you ſhould hear 
« from me, I do not diſapprove of it, if the motions of the enemy ſhould not call you 
« elſewhere ; as here are many points upon the carpet at Rome, which may render it prudent fer 
* you not to remove 10 a farther diſtance, But, at all events, if your preſence here may 
% prove a means of ternunating the war, it is undoubtedly the firſt and principal ſcheme 
4 Mou ſhould have in view.—The Senate has decreed the firſt money that could be raiſed 


4 tor the payment of your troops. . . . . . Servius is extremely your friend; and you may 


« always depend upon me.” June the 8th, | 


CictRo to D. BRurus. 


« THOUGH I always receive your letters with the higheſt ſatisfaQtion, yet I am Ep. Fam, 
© much better pleaſed that you employed your collegue Plarcas to make an excuſe to xi. 15. 
re me, than if you had interrupted your very important occupations by writing yourſelf. Meim. xv, 
He has executed your commiſſion very fully; and nothing can render your character 10. 


more truly amiable to me, than the account he gives of your zeal and diligence.— 
« The junction of your forces wwith thoſe of Plancus, and the harmony with which you act 10- 
* pether, as appears Ly your common letter ta the Senate, was agreeable both to that afjembly and 
% 70 the people in general, What remains then, my dear Brutus, but to conjure you to perſe- 
« vere in the ſame unanimity, and to endeavour, I will not ſay to excel others, but ,what 
« js far worthier of your ambition) to riſe above yourſelf, 1 need add no more; eſpe- 
*« cially as I am writing to one, whole epiſfolary conciſen;/s J purpoſe to imitate. —I wait 
«« with impatience for your next diſpatches, as 1 imagine they will bring us ſuch ac- 
« counts as are agreeable to our wiſhes.” | | 


This letter is without a date, but appears to have been written about the beginuing of 
June. 


CicEtRo to. D. BAUT Us. 
« I WAS expecting every day to hear from you, when our friend Lupus gave me no- 


«© yet 1 cannot forbear following your example, and ſending you two or three ſhort 
Vu 3 | ** words. 


> k 2 f . 0 E . Fami. 
« tice that he was juſt ſetting out to you, if I had any thing-:to write. But though 1 = 
e have nothing worth communicating, more than what you are furniſhed with by the Melm, xv, 


e public journals; and that you are no friend, ] am told, to letters of mere empty form 3 15. 
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march on; till Laterenſis, perceiving how matters were going, wrote 
him word, in all haſte, that neither Lepidus, nor his army, were to be 


409 Coal, truſted z and that he himſelf was deſerted ; exhorting Plancus to look to 


Dio, p. 
3245 


himſelf, leſt he ſhould be drawn into a ſnare; and to perform his duty 
to the Republic; for that he had diſcharged his faith, by giving him 
this warning. Laterer/is, after ſending this intelligence, laid violent 
hands upon himſelf, and, though he was interrupred in the act, yet, 
died ſoon after of his wounds. 5 

Lepidus and Antony joined camps on the 29th of May, and the ſame 
day marched forwards towards Plancus, who was come within twenty 
miles of Lepiduss camp; but, upon the firſt information from Laterenſis 
of what was tranſacting, he retreated in all haſte, repaſſed the Jara, 
and broke down his bridge upon it, that he might have leiſure to draw 
all his forces together, and join them with thofe of his collegue, D. 
Brutus, whom he expected in three days. Lepidus, the day after his 
union with Antony, wrote the following letter to the Senate: 


LeyrD vs, Emperor and High-Prieſt, to the SENATE and PzoPLE 


25. Ta . . 


x. 35. 
Nel n. xiv. 


29. 


of ROME. 


HEAVEN and Earth will bear me witneſs, Conſcript Fathers, 
„that there is nothing I have at all times more ſincerely deſired, than 
the preſervation of our common liberties: And I ſhould ſoon have 
convinced you of this truth, if fortune had not forced me to renounce 
0 thoſe meaſures I purpoſed to purſue. My whole army, indeed, ex- 
« preſſed their uſual tenderneſs towards their fellow-countrymen, by a 
e mutinous oppoſition to my deſigns: And, to own the truth, they ab- 
« ſolutely compelled me not to refuſe my protection to ſuch a multi- 
e tude of Roman citizens. I conjure you then, Conſcript Fathers, to judge 
« of this affair, not by the ſuggeſtions of private reſentment, but by the inte- 
% reſt of the Commonwealth: Nor let it be imputed as a crime to me and 


words. Be aſſured then, that all our hopes reſt upon you and your collegue. As to 
„M. Brutus, J am not able to give you any certain account of him: I can only ſay, 
« that, in purſuance of your adwice, I endeavour to perſuade him, in all my letters, to come cur 
into italy, and to take a part in this pos war. FT much wiſh he were now here: A. 
«© his preſence would render me leſs apprehenſive of the conſequences of theſe inteſtine commoticns, 
*© which prevail in Rome; and which are by no means, indeed, inconfiderable.” [The 
diſturbances here alluded to were not only thoſe occaſioned by Antony and Lepidus's nu- 
merous friends, but alfo thoſe occaſioned by OZawius's meaſures to obtain the conſulate.] 
But I forget that I promiſed to imitate ou aconic brevity, and am running into a ſe- 
« cond page. Farewell then, and may ſucceſs attend your arms.“ Tune the 18h. [This 
letter cloſes the correſpondence between D. Brutus and Cicero. After the month of June, 
the communication between Cicero and the Commanders in Gaul was very difficult, and 
Cicero became more cautious,” after OZawins hal manifeſted his ambitious views. 

We have, in the Collection of Cicero's Familiar Letters, ſeveral, which paſſed between 
him and Cornificius, Governor of Africa; but as they contain little more than recommenda- 


tions of particular perſons, and are not very inſtructive in the hiſtory of the times, we ſhatl 


only refes to them for the few facts they contain, as occafion offers, 
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« my army, that, amidſt our civil diſſenſions, we yielded to the diftates V. R. 710. 
e of compaſſion and humanity. Be aſſured, that, by acting with an . 
equal regard to the ſafety and honour of all parties, you will beſt con- 409 Cord. 
* fult both your own and your country's advantage. From my camp at 
% Pons Argenteus upon the Argents, | May the goth.” 
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D. Brutus, on the other hand, joined his army with Plancas, who 4 
acted with him, for ſome time, with great concord, and the affection 54 
of the whole province on their ſide; which being ſignified in their com- 175 
mon letters to Rome, the Senate ſo far depended upon their fidelity, | EY 
that, after ſeveral debates, they took the deſperate reſolution of voting {Rf 
Lepidus an enemy, on the 30th of June, and demoliſhed the gilt ſtatue, _ mm 
which they had lately erected to him, reſerving (till a liberty, to him and 6 X 
his adherents, of returning to their duty by the 1/7 of September. Cicero 4 s 
was the great promoter of this impolitic and cruel decree, He was not, 1 
however, eaſy in his mind; and his anxiety is very apparent in the fol- | 4 : 
lowing letter to C. Caſſius written juſt after the decree, and which is the sf 
laſt of their correſpondence. ** Your relation and my friend, the worthy Ep. Fam. # 
„ Lepipus, together with all his adherents, were, by an unanimous decree Men. xv. - Wit 
of the Senate, which paſſed on the 30#h of Jane, declared public ene- 16. Kt} 
mies to their eountry: But at the ſame time a full pardon was offered #1 
* to ſuch as ſhall return to their allegiance before the 1/f of September. Wit 
The Senate acts with great ſpirit:“ [He might have fatd fury :] But | 4 : 
« it is the expectation of being ſupported by your army, that chiefly 1 
« animates them in their vigorous meaſures. I fear, indeed, we ſhall | 54 
&* have occaſion for all your aſſiſtance, as the war is now become extremely for- A 1 

* midable by the villainy of Lepidus. | 1 
« The accounts that daily arrive, concerning Dolabella, are altogether Fol 
“ agreeable to our wiſhes : But, at preſent, they are nothing more than . nl 
ce mere rumours. However, your letter addreſſed to the Senate, dated from | 08 
e the camp on the 97h of May, has raifed a general-perſuaſion in Rome, ONE 
ce that he is actually defeated. Accordingly, it is imagined, that you it 
are now upon your march into Bay, with a view, on the one hand, | 4 a 
of ſuccouring us with your troops, if any of thoſe accidents, ſo com- 50 0 
„ mon in war, ſhould have rendered our arms unſucceſsful ; or, on the 85 0 
* other hand, of aſſiſting us with your counſels and authority, in caſe | 1 | 
e we ſhould have proved victorious. You may be aſſured, in the mean 1 
« while, that no endeavours of mine ſhall be wanting to procure the Al 


« forces under your command all poſſible honours, - However, I muſt 
« wait a proper ſeaſon for this purpoſe, when it ſhall be known how 
« far they have availed, or are likely to avail, the Republic. At pre- 
<« ſent we have only heard of their endeavours in the cauſe of liberty: 
„And glorious, it muſt be acknowledged, their endeavours have been. 
« But till ſome poſitive ſervices are expected: And theſe expectations, 
I dare be confident, either already are, or ſoon will be, perfectly an- 

. ſwered. 
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V. R. Z. cc ſwered. No man, indeed, poſſeſſes a more patriot or heroic ſpirit 
Bef. i Chr. CC s o . ; . = 

3. © © than yourſelf; and it is for this reaſon that we wiſh to ſee you in 1taly, 
409 Conſ. as ſoon as poſſible. The truth is, if you and Brutus were here, we 


—— << ſhould look upon the Republic as reſtored, 


Middl. p. 
452. 


Fp. ad 


Brut. 
NMi.idl. Ed. 
xvii. p. 116. 


If Lepidus had not received Antony, weak and defenceleſs as he 
* was, when he fled after the battle of Mutina, we ſhould have obtained 
e complete victory. This infamous ſtep, therefore, has rendered him 
* far more odious in Rome, than even Antony himſelf ever was. For 
% Antony raiſed a war at a time when the Republic was in the utmoſt 
« ferment: Whereas Lepidus has kindled the flames in the midſt of 
< peace and victory. We have the Conſuls elect to lead our armies 
<* againſt him: But, though we greatly depend upon their courage and 
& conduct, ſtill, however, the uncertain event of war leaves us much 
<* to fear, Be aſſured, therefore, that our principal reliance is upon you 
«© and BRUTUS, whom we hope ſoon to ſee in Italy; and BRuTvus, indeed, 
<< we expect every day. Should we have defeated our enemies, as I hope 
e ſhall, before your arrival, the authority, nevertheleſs, of two ſuch 
< illuſtrious citizens, will be of infinite ſervice in raiſing up the Repub- 
“lic, and fixing it upon ſome tolerable baſis. All our buſineſs, in- 


„ deed, will by no means be over, notwithſtanding we ſhould be deli- 


<« yered from the infamous deſigns of our enemies: As there are many 
& other diſorders of a different kind, which it will be ſtill neceſſary to redreſs.” 
[ He glances at the enormous pretenſions of OZavius and his veterans. }] 

Lepidus's wife was M. Brutus's ſiſter, by whom he had ſons, whoſe 
fortunes were neceſſarily ruined by the decree, which confiſcated the fa- 
ther's eſtate : For which reaſon, Servilia, their grandmother, and Caf- 
/uss wife, their aunt, ſollicited Cicero very earneſtly, either that the de- 


cree itſelf might not *paſs, er that the children ſhculd be excepted out of it: 


But Cicero did not think he could conſent to oblige them: For, ſince 
the firſt was thought neceſſary, the ſecond followed of courſe ; and he 
gave Brutus a particular account of the caſe in the following letter: 
Though I was juſt going to write to you by Meſſala Corvinus, yet I 
te would not let our friend Vetus come without a letter. The Republic, 
% Brutus, is now in the utmoſt danger, and, after we had conquered, 
<« we are forced again to fight, by the perfidy and madneſs of M. Lepi- 
&* dus, on which occaſion, when, for the care, with which I have charged 
e myſelf, of the Republic, I had many things to make me uneaſy, yet 
<* nothing vexed me more, than hat I could not yield to the prayers of your 
&* mother and ſiſter ; for I imagined that I ſhould eaſily ſatisfy you, on 
<« which I lay the greateſt ſtreſs. For Lepidus's caſe could not, by any 
« means, be diſtinguiſhed from Antony's; nay, in all people's judg- 
% ment, was even worſe; ſince, after he had received the higheſt ho- 
e nours from the Senate, and, but a few. days before, had ſent an ex- 
& cellent letter to them; on a ſudden, he not only received the broken 
remains of our enemies, but now wages a moſt cruel war againſt -» 

3 | : 3 i me y 
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by land and ſea; the event of which is wholly uncertain.” When we V. R. 116. 


are deſired, therefore, to extend mercy to his children, not a word is 


* faid, why, if their father ſhould conquer, (which the gods forbid) 409 


ve are not to expect the laſt puniſhment from him. I am not igno- —— 


rant how hard it is that children ſhould ſuffer for the crimes of their 
«* parents: But it was wiſely contrived by the laws, that the love of 
their children ſhould make parents more affectionate to their coun- 
« try, Wherefore, it is Lepidus who is cruel to his children, not he 
* who adjudges Lepidus an enemy: For if, laying down his arms, he 
were to be condemned only of violence, in which no defence could be 
% made for him, his children would ſuffer the ſame calamity by the 
< confiſcation of his eſtate. Yet what your mother and ſiſter are now 
“ ſolliciting againſt, in favour of the children, the very ſame and much 
« worſe Lepidus, Antony, and our other enemies, are at this very mo- 
ment threatening to us all. Wherefore our greateſt hope is in you 
* and your army: Ir is of the utmoſt conſequence both to the Re- 
public in general, and to your honour and glory in particular, that, 
as I wrote to you before, you come as ſoon as poſſible into 1tely : For 
„ the Republic is in great want, not only of your forces, but of your 
% counſels. I ſerved Vetus with pleaſure, as you deſired me, for his 
e ſingular benevolence and duty to you: I found him extremely zealous 
and affectionate both to you and the Republic: I ſhall ſee my ſon, I 
hope, very ſoon ; for I depend on his coming with you quickly into 
% Italy.” | | 
Brutus, who, in general, diſapproved of Cicero's violent and mercileſs 
proceedings, was particularly ſhocked at the projected decree againſt 
Lepidus, and, being informed by his mother and ſiſter of Ciceros fierce- 
neſs, he ſent him the following letter, which is worded with great ener- 


gy, to make an impreſſion upon him: © Other people's fears oblige Ep. az 
«© me to entertain ſome apprehenſions, myſelf, on Lepidus's account: Br 
« Tf he ſhould withdraw himſelf from us (which will prove, I hope, a?! 


<« raſh and injurious ſuſpicion of him) I beg and beſeech you, Cicero, pong 


e conjuring you by our friendſhip and your affe&ion to me, to forget 
<« that my ſiſter's children are Lepidus's ſons, and to confider me in the 
<« place of their father. If I obtain this of you, you will not ſcruple, 
I am ſure, to do whatever you can for them. Other people live dif- 
„ ferently with their relations: But I can never do enough for my ſiſ- 
« ter's children to ſatisfy either my inclination or my duty. But what 

« js there in which honeſt men can oblige me (if in reality I have de- 
« ſerved to be obliged in any thing) or in which I can be of ſervice to 
«© my mother, ſiſter, and the boys; if their uncle Brutus has not as 
much weight with you, and the Senate, to protect, as their father 
« Lepidus, to hurt them? I feel ſo much uneaſineſs and indignation, that I 
c neither can nor ought to write more fully to you : For, if, in a caſe ſo im- 
« portant and ſo neceſſary, there could be any occaſion for words to excite and 
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52 8 confirm you, there is no hope that you will do what I wiſh, and what is pro- 
42. per. Do not expect therefore any long prayers from me: Conſider 
429 Con. © only what I am; and that I ought to obtain it; either from Citero, 
a man the moſt intimately united with me; or, without regard to 
our private friendſhip, from a conſular Senator of ſuch eminence : 
. Pray ſend me word, as ſoon as you can, what you reſolve to do. 
July the 1ſt.“ Cicero, perceiving from this letter, what he had no 
rolion cf before, how great a ſtreſs Brutus laid on procuring this favour 
for his nephews, prevailed with the Senate to ſuſpend the execution of 
their act, as far as it related to them, till the times were more ſettled k. 
Lepidus and Antony were no ſooner joined, than a correſpondence was- 
ſot on foot between them and Oclavius; who, from the death of the 
Conſuls, ſhewed but little regard to the authority of Cicero, or the Se- 
nate; and wanted only an occaſion of breaking with them. He ſawthat 
he had no ſhare in their affection; that it was all engroſſed by Brutus and 
Caſſius and their adherents : That theſe Commanders had raiſed formi- 
dable forces, and were maſters of all the eaſtern provinces, which they 
now held legally in virtue of a decree of the Senate: That Sextus Pom- 
pey was the authoriſed Admiral of the Republic; that the Senate 
meant nothing more by the decrees in his favour, than to make uſe of 
him as a tool to deſtroy Antony, and that they would readily concur af- 
ter that in his own deſtruction: They had been ſo impolitic as to flight 
him, by leaving him out of the number of Commiſſioners named for 
the diſtribution of rewards to the ſoldiers ; and even to put ſome pub- 
lic. affronts upon him, pretending to diſpoſe of his ſoldiers without his 
conſent, and to treat with them without his privacy : His good friend 
Cicero; in the gaiety of his heart, after the defeat of Antony, and in an- 
ſwer to Brutus's friends, who reproached him with accumulating extra- 
ordinary honours upon O#avius, had ſpoken of the young man in am- 
biguous terms, which carried a double meaning, either of advancing or 
taking him off ; this at leaſt was reported of him, and the report was cre- 
dited. OZavius however waited a while to ſee what became of Antony; 
till, finding him received and ſupported by Lepidus, he began to think 


Ad Brut. 
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* «© The great ſollicitude, ſays Dr. Mid- 

« Jleton, p. 124, in a note upon this letter, 
* which Brutus peeviſhly expreſſes on the 
r account of his nephews, and his demand 10 
& have: the laws lende in their favour, at 


« their father or their uncle.” But where was 
the propriety of making the law in the pre- 
{ent conjuncture, to declare enemies of the 
ſtate ſuch powerful men, and half the forces 
of the Republic, who were ſuing for peace; 


-- - — 
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0 a time of ſuch confuſion, when the liberty 
of Rome was at ſtake, ſeems 10 be much out 
« of character; for, if Lepidus had returned 
« to- his duty, of which Brutus profeſſes 
s ſome hopes, the caſe of the children would 
be ſet right of courſe; or, upon the con- 
e cluſion of the war, which fide ſoèver 
got the better, their fortunes would ne- 
r geſſarily have been repaired, either by 


3 


to plunge the Commonwealth into a moſt 
dangerous and inexpiable war, in which all 
their preſent dependence was upon the ſon 
of the tyrant, and veteran troops, who had 
already ſhewn their unfavourable inclina- 
tions; and who, according to Dr, Midale- 
ten, were actually treating with LZepidus. 
and Antony ? . 


it 
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it his beſt ſcheme to enter into the league with them; and to concur, J. R. = 
in what ſeemed to be more peculiarly his own _— the deſign of re- 2. 
venging the death of his uncle. Inſtead, therefore, of proſecuting the 409 Con. 
war any farther, he was perſuaded by his friends to make a demand of Ry 
the conſulſhip, though he was not above twenty years old, Moſt of the Cie. 
ancient writers ſay that Cicero was duped upon this occaſion, and drawn 

in by Ofavius to favour his pretenſions to the conſulſhip, by the hopes 

of being made his collegue, and governing him in this office.” But 
whether Cicero encouraged and favoured OZavius underhand, or no; it 
appears that neither he nor any other magiſtrate would undertake to 
propoſe him. The demand of it, therefore, was made by a deputation Snet. in 
of his officers ; and, when the Senate received it more coldly than they yo W__ 
expected, Cornelius, a Centurion, throwing back his robe, and ſhewing 8 rs 
them his ſword, boldly declared, that, if hey would not make him Conſul, Pio,l. xlui. 
that ſhould. But O#avius himſelf ſoon put an end to their ſcruples by? *'? 
marching with his legions in a hoſtile manner to the city. The Pretors 
placed a guard in different parts of it, and ſeized upon the Janiculum App. ibid. 
with the reſt of the troops and two legions, which were lately come by pia. id. 
the Senate's order from Africa. But OZavius met with no oppoſition, 420. 
and the legions on the Faniculum went over to him. N : 

The reader who is deſirous to form a true notion of the characters of 
Brutus and Cicero, and of their politics, cannot but be pleaſed to find 
here the following intereſting letters : | 


— 


M. BRVU Tus to CicERO. 


HOW great a joy it gave me to hear of the ſucceſs of our Pru- Ad Brut. 
© tus, [ Decimus] and the Conſuls, [he does not condeſcend to name f, So PS 
Octavius] © it is eaſier for you to imagine than me to expreſs. I am Ep. xi. p. 
„ pleaſed, and rejoice on ſeveral accounts, but particularly on this; 71. 
that Bratus's ſally was not only ſalutary to himſelf, but of the greateſt 
& ſervice towards completing the victory.” [He expreſſes no concern 
for the death of the Conſuls, whole intentions he had always ſuſpected] 
« As to what you write, that the caſe of the three Antonys is one and the 
« ſame, and that it is my part to determine what I ought to judge of it : 1 
lay down no other rule to myſelf, but this; that it is the right of the 
« Senate, and people of Rome, to paſs judgment on thoſe citizens 
„% who have been taken fighting againſt us. But J am to blame, you 
<« will fay, for giving the title of citizens to thoſe who bear an hoſtile 
e diſpofition to the Republic. Yes, I do it with the greateſt juſtice : 
For where the Senate has not yet decreed, nor the Roman people 
«« commanded any thing, there I neither arrogantly take upon myſelf to 
<< prejudge, nor to impoſe my will as a law, Nor have I changed my 
< mind with regard to that perſon; from whom, when I was under no 
« neceſſity of killing him, I neither took away any thing cruelly, nor re- 
Yor. IV. | SS © mitted 
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emitted any thing idly, but kept him in my power as long as the war 
continued. I take it to be much the more decent part, and what the 
* Republic would more eafily allow to us, not to perſecute the fortunes of the 
e miſerable, shan to heap infinite honours on the powerful, which tend to in- 


fame their ambition and arrogance. In reſpect to which, Cicero, thou 


& beſt and braveſt of men, and of all moſt juſtly dear to me, both upon 


my own and the public account, you ſeem to truſt too much to your 


“hopes; and, as ſoon as any one happens to have done what is right, 


immediately to grant and give up every thing to him. As if a mind, 


e corrupted by extravagant conceſſions, could not be drawn to abuſe 
« them to ill purpoſes. Such is your humanity, you will not take it ill 
* to be admoniſhed; eſpecially where the public ſafety is at ſtake. 
* You will go on however to act, as you ſhall judge for the beſt; and ſo 


< too will I, whenever you will inſtrutt me. Now is the time, Cicero; 


« now the time for us to act ſo, that we may not rejoice in vain for An- 
« 7ony's ruin; nor, by our method of extirpating the firſt evil, give occa- 
e ſion to another ſtill worſe to ſprout up. Nothing bad can now hap- 
pen to us, either through our inadvertency- or permiſſion, without 


L ſome fault in us all; but eſpecially in you; whoſe authority the Se- 
« nate and people of Rome not only ſuffer, but deſire to ſee as great as 


scan poſſibly be allowed to any ſingle man, in a free State: Which it 
is your buſineſs to maintain, by recommending not only honeſt, bur 


<« prudent meaſures. Nor is any other prudence required from you for 


t the-time to come, but a moderation in conferring honours. All other 
« yirtues are ſo eminent in you, that you may be compared with any of 


the ancients. This one part, which flows from a grateful and gene- 


« rous mind, requires a more cautious and temperate generoſity. For 
* the Senate ought to grant nothing to any man, that may either be an 


example, or a ſupport to the diſaffected. I am in pain therefore about 


<« the conſulſhip : Leſt this Cæſar of yours ſhould think kimſelf raiſed higher 
“ already by your decrees, than it would be, from his preſent heighth, to be 
te advanced ſtill to a Conſul.” ' [ This was penned on the 134 of May, af- 


ter the firſt account of Antony's defeat] For if Antony took the en- 


| wo Rome, that his caſe might be determined by the Senate. Midul. p. 78. 


<« ſigns of royalty, left to him by another, for an occaſion of making 
« himſelf our King; in what diſpoſition, think you, will he be, who by 
<« the authority, not of the tyrant, whom we have killed, but of the Se- 
<« nate itſelf, imagines himſelf encouraged to pretend to what power ſo- 
<« ever he pleaſes? Wherefore I ſhall then at laſt applaud your felicity 
sand -prudent foreſight, when I begin to know for certain, that Ceſar 
« will be content with the extraordinary honours which he has hitherto 
« received. Will you make me anſwerable then, you will ſay, for another 


1 By Antomꝰs defeat and flight out of aly, Brutus ſeems to have thought che war at an 
end, and was meditating therefore either to diſmiſs his priſoner Antonius, or to ſend him 


2 


e man's 
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« man's fault? Yes, ſurely, as far as it might have been foreſeen and pre- V. R. 850 | 14 
< vented, I wiſh that you could look into the fears which I conceive SS _ 5 ; | | 14 
in my breaſt about him. — After I had written this letter, we heard 409 Cont. is 6 
<« that you were made Conſul. If ever I ſee that day, I ſhall then | 1 
begin to form to myſelf the true figure of a Republic, ſubſiſting again 6 


upon its own ſtrength : Your ſon is in good health, and is ſent before al | 
ce me into Macedonia, with the horſe. May the 15th. From my camp.” 
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Cicero appears no more upon the ſtage. He retired probably to one 
0 of his country-houſes, where he had time to reflect and meditate upon 
his unſucceſsſul management of the public affairs. It had from the be- 
ginning been ſuch as did not pleaſe Brutus: Who thought that he might 
have proceeded with leſs violence againſt Antony, who was not of a cruel 
nature; and he diſapproved of the fierce decree againſt Lepidus. Theſe 
meaſures threw him entirely upon O#avius, whom he ſervilely courted 
and raiſed to that power, which now effectually put an end to the hopes 
of reſtoring any form of a Commonwealth. In many inſtances Brutus 
freely intimated to Cicero his diſapprobation of his conduct; but, when 
things were carried beyond redreſs, he was very reſerved upon that 
head, and ſtudiouſly avoided to take any notice of his acts; which 
clearly implied, that there was ſomething in them that diſpleaſed him. 
Atticus therefore, as a common friend, was employed to ſound him, and 
to learn the cauſe of his ſecret diſguſt, which produced this anſwer from 
Brutus, one of the moſt precious pieces which antiquity has tranſmitted 
to us: 8 | 


BrxuTus to ATTICUS. © 


- 


2 
af 4464 N 
— 8 


« YOU write me word, that Cicero wonders why I never take any Ad Brut. 
notice of his acts. Since you require it then, and extort it from me, Ep. 17. 
« 1 will tell you what I think of them. That Cicero has done every 3 
thing with the beſt intention, I certainly know; for what can J poſ- TT 
ce ſibly be more aſſured of, than of his diſpoſition towards the Repub. 
<< lic? Yet ſome things he ſeems to have done; what ſhall I ſay? im- 

“ prudently ? Of a man of all others the moſt prudent ! or ambitiouſly ? 

Of one, who, FOR. THE SAKE OF THE RRPUBLIc, has not ſcrupled to | 

* make the powerful Antony his enemy ! I am at a loſs what to write, ex- El 
_ < cept this one thing; that the ambition and licentiouſneſs of the boy have | | 

& been encouraged, rather than repreſſed by Cicero; and that he carries his . 

* indulgence of him ſo far, as not to abſtain even from opprobrious language, | 

% and ſuch as reflet3s doubly upon himſelf : Since he has taken away the life Wa 

&« of more than one,” [ Lentulus, Cethegus, Statilius, Gabinius, Ceparius, Ca- 30 

Hline's accomplices, were put to death in an illegal manner] © and muſt 4 

« firſt confeſs himſelf to be an aſſaſſin, before be can reproach Caſca with 
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Y.1 R. 710. t what be objetts to bim; and treat Caſca, as Beſtia once treated bim v. 

4. Or becauſe we are not boaſting every moment of the ides of March, 
409 Conf. © as he is of bis nones of December, what better pretext can he have for 
„ cenſuring our moſt laudable act, than Beſtia and Clodius had for in- 


veighing againſt his conſulſhip ? Our Cicero brags that he in his gown 
has ſuſtained the war againſt Antony. But of what ſervice is that to 
<« me, if the ſucceſſion to Antony's place be claimed as the reward of op- 
<« preſſing Antony? And if the avenger of that evil has been the aue 
« thor of another, which is likely to be more firmly grounded, and to 
< take a deeper root, if we ſuffer it? As if all that — is doing came 
from one, not afraid of a maſter; no, but of having Antony ſer that 
„ maſter. But, for my part, I cannot think myſelf obliged to a man, 
© who, as long as he does not ſerve an angry lord, has no quarrel with 
« ſervitude itſelf ; nay, decrees triumphs, and pay, and every kind of 
„ honour to him. It is a ſhame for any one to deſire ſuch a condition 


Vo of life as he has now taken upon himſelf. Is this the part of a Con- 


„ ſular ? This, of Cicero? Since you would. not ſuffer me to be ſilent, 
„you will read what muſt neceſſarily make you uneaſy : For I feel 
«« within myſelf What an uneaſineſs it gives me to write it. Nor am 
„ignorant what your ſentiments are with er to the Republic; 
* which, though deſperate, you think poſſible ſtill to be retrieved. 
“Nor, in truth, Atticus, do I blame you. For your years, your princi- 
«+ ples, your children, make you averſe to action: Which I perceived 


« alſo from the account of our friend Flavius*. But ta return to Ci- 


% Manutius profeſſes himſelf unable to 
*© conceive how Cicero ould ever call Caſca 


%a murderer ; yet cannot collect any thing 


« l/s from Brutus's words. But the thing 
is impoſſible, and ineonſiſtent with every 


word that Cicero had been ſaying, and 


«© every act that he had been doing from the 
* time of C2/ar's death: And, in relation 
particularly to, Caſca, he had refuſed to 
enter into any meaſures with Ota vius, 
«© but upon the expreſs. condition of his ſuf- 
< fering. Caſca to take quiet poſſeſſion of the 
% Tribunate : It is certain therefore that 


„ Brutus bad either been mifinfermed, or was 


charging Cicero with the con/equential 
meaning of ſome ſaying which was never in- 
« cended by him; in adviſing Caſca, per- 
% haps, to manage Octavius, in the height 
* of his power, with more temper and 


 «« moderation, leſt he ſhould otherwiſe be 


prevaked to conſider him as an afjafin, 
and treat him as ſuch : For an intimation 
« Of that kind would have been ſufficient to 


de fierce ſpirit of Brutus, for taking it as 


cero. 


% direct condemnation of Ca/ca's act of 
«© ſtabbing Cæſar, to which Cicero had al- 
« ways given the higheſt applauſe.” Midal. 
Life of Cicero, Vol. II. p. 488. Unluckily, 
there are too many inſtances of theſe incon- 


ſiſtencies both in Cicere's words and deeds. 


Ota vius s circumſtances were changed; he 
was no longer in the dependence of Cicero 
and his Senate, and began to declare him- 
ſelf openly againſt his father's murderers = - 
This was ſufficient to engage Czcero to 
change his ſtile, at leaſt in the preſence of 
OXawins and his adherents. 

» This is explained by a ſtory related by 
Cornelius Nepos, that a ſcheme having been 
projected for raifing a fund of money tor the 
ſupport of Brutus, and his forces, by a vo- 
luntary contribution of the Roman Knights, 


- Flavius propoſed the affair to Atticus, as 


Brutas's particular fiiend, and one of the 


richeſt of that order, deſiring that he would 


undertake the management, and put him- 
ſelf at the head of it. But A#/icus anſwered, 
that Brutus was welcome to make what uſe he 


pleaſe 
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cero. What difference is there between him and Salvidienus* [one of V. R. 710, 
O#avius's molt zealous followers] or what more would Salvidienus * 
* himſelf decree to OZavias*. He is afraid ſtill, you will ſay, of the re- 409 Cont. 
* mains of the civil war. But can any one be ſo afraid of a routed ——— 
© enemy, as to think neither the power of one, who is at the head of a 


e conquering army, nor the raſhneſs of a boy, at all to be feared ? Or 
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“ does he do all this, becauſe he thinks that every thing ought freely to Vi 
ebe given up to him, on the account of his great power? Oh the kf 
<« ſtrange folly of fear !. io be ſo cautious of ſhunning what we are afraid 1 
, that, inſtead of avoiding it, as we might perhaps have done, we for- F | 
ce wardly invite and draw it upon ourſelves. We have too great a dread *| 
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of death, and of exile, and of poverty. Theſe Cicero looks upon as 
the chief ills of life; and as long as he can find people who will 
grant him what he deſires; who will reſpect and applaud him; he 
© has no objection to ſlavery, provided it be an honourable one; if any 
thing can be honourable, in a ſtate of the moſt wretched and abject 
„ contumely. Let OZavius then call him father; refer all things to 
him, praiſe, thank him: Yet it will be ſeen at laſt, that his words are 
* contrary to his acts. For what is ſo oppoſite to the common ſenſe gf 
„ mankind, as to hold any one in the place of a father, who cannot be 
ranked in the number even of freemen ? And yet all that this excel- 
„ lent man is aiming at, all that he is doing, tends only to this, that 
© Ofavius may be kind to bim. I can no longer ſet any value on thoſe 
arts, of which I know Cicero to be ſo great a maſter : For of what uſe 
to him are all the fine things that he has written with ſuch eloquence, 
« for the liberty of his country, or on dignity, death, exile, poverty ? 
How much better does Philippus ſeem to underſtand theſe ſubjects, 
<« who was more reſerved in his conceſſions to a ſon in-law, than Cicero 
to a ſtranger ? Let him forbear then in his boaſtings to inſult even. 
<«< our miſeries. For what is it to us, that Antom is vanquiſhed, if his 1 
<« fall has made room only for another to poſſeſs his place? Though Hg 
e your letters even ſtill ſpeak dubiouſly of him, Let Cicero then live 3 
< on, ſince he can ſubmit to it, ſuppliant and obnoxious ; it he has no 
regard, either to his years, or his. honours, or the acts of his paſt: life. 
As for me, I will wage war with the thing itſelf: That is, with ty- 


| pleaſed of his fortunes ar far.'a; they. would 
403 but that, for his 22 * uoulll not have 
any conference or meeting avith any perſon 


«whatſoever, on any ſuch occafion. Middle- 


ton's note on this letter, p. 106. 


o When Ocdtavius marched with his army 


againſt Antony, Cicero, as we have ſeen above, 
moved the Senate to decree him the legal 


command of that army, as Propreror ; and 


that he ſhould carry on the war in conjunc- 
tion with the two Conſuls; and ſhould 
have a ſeat in che Senate, with. the rank of 


a Prever.” Aber the: tl Sls oC Eftora.. 


they decreed to him likewiſe, at Cicere's 
motion, athanksgiving of fifty days, with the 
title of Huperaſor, in common with the Con- 


ſuls; and, after the ſecond battle and che 


death of the Conſuls, they decreed to him 
the ler triumph, or an ovation : Indeed, it 
was not poſhble to do more for him: A 
triumph over the lat: Conſul and the Raman 
legions J after it had been deemed a crime in 
Cz/ar to have triumphed over the revolted 


Spaniards headed by the ſons of Pompey / 


ranny, 
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The Roman Hiſfors. Book X. 


ce ranny, with extraordinary commands, with dominion, and every powet 
<* that ſeeks to advance itſelf above the laws: Nor ſhall any condition 


409 Conf. © of ſervitude, how advantageous ſoever, divert me from it; though 
—— < Antony, as you write, be an honeſt man, which was never my opinion 


Ad Brut. 


xv. 
Middl. Ed. 


xxi p. 145 


* of him. But, as to a Maſter, our anceſtors would never endure one, 
though it were even a parent. If I did not love you as much as Ci- 
* cero perſuades himſelf, that he is beloved by OFavins, I would not have 
<« written this to you. It grieves me to reflect, how much you are now 
<« diſguſted ; you who love all your friends fo warmly, and, above all, 
Cicero. But, afſure yourſelf, that I have abated nothing of my par- 
o ticular affection, though a great deal of my judgment of him. For 
it cannot poſſibly be otherwiſe, but that every man's opinion of 
„things muſt be agreeable to the light in which they appear to him.” 


There is no probability that Atticus ſhewed the foregoing letter to 
Cicero; but as Brutus, in his letters to Cicero himſelf, frequently inti- 
mated his diſſatisfaction and diſlike of Ciceros management, Cicero took 
occafion, in the following letter, to lay open the whole progreſs of it, 
from the time of Czſar's death, in order to ſhew the reaſonableneſs and 
neceſſity of each ſtep: And the ingenious author of Czcero's life thinks 
that it is a complete apology, and ſhews that Ciceros conduct was in all 
reſpetis uniform, great, and glorious ; never deviating from the grand point 
which be had in view, the liberty of bis country : Whatever BxuTvus, or 
any one elſe, may bave ſaid, e i WER e 2 Hos 

 Cretro to BRVUrus. 
MY O U have Meſſala with you. How is it poſſible therefore for me 


to explain, by letter, though ever ſo accurately drawn, the preſent ſtate 
of our public tranſactions, more preciſely than he; who both knows 


them all more perfectly, and can deſcribe and relate them to you 


- 


<* more elegantly than any man? For do not imagine, Brutus, (though 
&« there is no occaſion for me to write what you know already your- 
« ſelf, but that I cannot paſs over in ſilence ſuch an excellence of all 
good qualities) do not imagine, I ſay, that, for probity, conſtancy, 
ce care, and zeal for the Republic, there is any one equal to him; fo 
ce that eloquence, in which he wonderfully excels, ſcarce finds a place 
e amongſt his other praiſes : Since, even in that, his wiſdom ſhines the 
© moſt eminent, by his having formed himſelf, with ſo much judgment 
e and art, to the trueſt manner of ſpeaking. Yet his induſtry all the 
« while is ſo remarkable; and he ſpends ſo much of his time in ſtudy, 
te that he ſeems to owe but little to his parts, which are ſtill the great- 
« eft. But I am carried too far by my love for him: For it is not the 

urpoſe of this epiſtle to praiſe Meſala ; eſpecially to Brutus, to whom 


4 
* his virtue is not leſs known than to myſelf; and theſe very ſtudies, 


„ which 


* 
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* which I am praiſing, ſtill more known : Whom, when J could not Y-R 
take leave of without regret, I comforted myſelf with reflecting, that, 4, 
by going away to you, as it were to my ſecond ſelf, he both diſcharged 409 Conſ. 
* his duty, and purſued the ſureſt path to glory. But ſo much for that. 


e come now, after a long interval, to conſider a certain letter of yours?, 
% wherein,” while you allow me to have done well in many things, you 
<« find fault with me for one; that, in conferring honours, I have been tao 
&« free and even prodigal. You charge me with this: Other people, pro- 
<« bably, with being too ſevere in puniſhing; or you yourſelf, perhaps, with 
both. If ſo, I deſire that my judgment on each may be fully known to 
you. Not that I mean to juſtify myſelf only by Solon's maxim, the wiſeſt 
of the ſeven, and the only Legiſlator of them all; who uſed to ſay, 
& that the public weal was compriſed in two things; rewards and puniſh 
* ments; in which, however, as in every thing elſe, there is a certain 
e medium and temperament to be obſerved. But it is not my deſign, 
< at this time, to diſcuſs ſo great a ſubject; yet 1 think it not impro- 
<< per to lay open the motives of my opinions and votes in the Senate, from 
„ the beginving of this war. 

„After the death of Cæſar, and thoſe your memorable ides of March, 
e you cannot forget, Brutus, what I declared to have been omitted 
« by you; and what a tempeſt I foreſaw hanging over the Republic. 
Lou had freed us from a great plague; wiped off a great ſtain from 
e the Roman 22 z acquired to yourſelves divine glory: Yet all the 
s equipage of kingly power was left ſtill to Lepidus and Antony: The one 
4 inconſtant, the other vicious; both of them afraid of peace, and ene- 
* mies to the public quiet. While theſe were wiſhing to raiſe freſh diſ- 
<« turbances in the State, we had no troops about us, which we could op- 
<< poſe to them: For the whole city was eager and unanimous in aſſerting 
its liberty. I was then thought too violent; whilſt you, perhaps more 
e wiſely, withdrew yourſelves from that city, which you had delivered; 
<« and refuſed the help of all 7zaly, that offered to arm itſelf in your 
e cauſe*, Wherefore, when I ſaw the city in the hands of Rebels; and 
<« oppreſſed by the arms of Antony; and that neither you nor Caſſius 
. * could be ſafe in it; I thought it time for me to quit it too. For a 
city overpowered by Traitors, without the means of relieving itſelf, 


P The letter, here referred to, ſeems to 
be the 11th, and is cited above in the text: 


It is dated May the 15th, whereas this was 


written about he end e Fuly, aftef an in- 
terval of above two months. 


2 The omiſſion here ſigniſied, and fre- 


quently complained of by Cicero, in his let - 
ters to Brutus and the cther Conſpirators, 
was that of not killing Antony. The mild Ci- 
«2 would have been glad to have ſeen Le- 


pidus killed alſo, and the whole crew of the 
wicked Cæſareans. 7 

If the city had been ſo eager and una- 
nimous in aſſerting its liberty, and all Ii 
was ready to arm itſelf : It is indeed quite 
inconceivable how the Confpirators ſhould- 
have been ſo weak as to fly firſt tothe Ca- 


pitol, then out of Rome, and laſtly out of 


Italy. 


« jg, 


#731) 
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Y-R. 710.6 jg a wretched ſpectacle. Yet my mind, always the ſame, and ever 

4z. © fixed on the love of my country, could not bear the thought of leaving 
409 Conſ. 6 it in its diſtreſs. In the midſt, therefore, of my voyage to Greece, 
and in the very ſeaſon of the Ezgfan winds, when an uncommon 
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South wind, as if diſpleaſed with my reſolution, had driven me back 
«* to [taly, I found you at Velia, and was greatly concerned at it. For 


you were retreating, Brutus; were retreating, I ſay ; ſince your Stoics 
_ © will not allow their wiſe man to fly. As ſoon as I came to Rome, I 


<* expoſed myſelf to the wickedneſs. and rage of Antony: Whom, when 
<« I had exaſperated againſt me, I began to enter into meaſures, in the 
« yery ſpirit of the Brutus's (for ſuch are peculiar to your blood) for 
* the delivery of the Republic. I ſhall omit the long recital of what 
followed, ſince it relates to myſelf; and obſerve only, that this young 


© Czſar, by whom, if we are willing to confeſs the truth, we ſubſiſt at 


this day, flowed from the ſource of my counſels. I decreed him no 
ce honours, Brutus, but what were due; none but what were neceſſary. 
For when we firſt began to recover any liberty, while the divine vir- 
* tue of D. Brutus had not yet ſhewn itſelf ſo far that we could know 
< its real force; and our whole defence was in the boy, who had repel- 
„led Antony from our necks; what honour was not really due to him? 
„Though I gave him nothing till but the praiſe of words; and that 
« even moderate. I decreed him, indeed, a legal command” [as Propre- 
tor, with the rank of Prætor in the Senate; ] © which, though it ſeemed 
& honourable to one of his age, was yet neceſſary to one who had an 
* army: For what is an army without ſuch a command? Philippus de- 
«creed him a ſtatue z Servius the privilege of ſuing: for offices before 
e the legal time; which time was ſhortened. afterwards by Seruihus. 


cc Nothing was then thought t00 much. But men Are apt, 1 know not 


< how, to be more liberal in fear, than grateful in ſucceſs. When D. 
% Brutus was delivered from the ſiege; a day of all others the moſt 
* Joyous to the city, and which happened alſo to be his birth-day; I 
«decreed that his name ſhould be aſcribed for ever to that day in the 
, public calendars.” In which 1 followed the example of our anceſtors, 
„ho paid the fame honours to a woman, Larentia* ; at whoſe altar 
« you Prieſts perform facred rites in the Velabrum. By giving this to 
% D. Brutus, my deſign was, to fix in the calendars a perpetual memo- 


After all, theſe Rebels and Traitors were 
the acknowledged. magiſtrates, and formed 
the legal adminiſtration : And Cicero took 
a a commiſſion of Lieutenant from one of the 
principal Rebels, his dear Do/abella, 
FE. The old writers give various accounts of 
+ the hiſtory of this Larentia, and of the ori- 
vat. in of the rites, which were annually per- 
4 formed to her. The common tradition is, 


that ſhe was Re:mulus's nurſe, and left ſome 
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conſiderable lands at her death to the people 
of Rome; and that Romulus, out of piety to 
her memory, appointed a yearly feſtival and 
ſaeriſice to be celebrated at her ſepulchre. 
Aul. Geil. vi. 7. Macrob. Sat. i. 10. The 
Velabrum was a ſtreet or ſquare in old Rome, 
where the ForumS Boarium, and the Temple 
of Janus Rood, Marlian. Rom. tefogr. |. iv. 
c. 4. Middl. note on this litter, p. 161. 


e rial 
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„ rial of a moſt acceptable victory. But I perceived, on that day, that Y-R: 710. 
there was more malevolence than gratitude in many of the Senate. 8 5 
During thefe ſame days, I poured out honours, (ſince you will have 409 Conf. 
it ſo) on the deceaſed Hirtius and Panſa, and Aquila allo : And who 
can find fault with it, but thoſe, who, when fear is once over, forget 
<« their paſt danger? But, beſides the grateful remembrance of paſt ſer- 
<& vices, there was a view in it that reached to poſterity : For I was de- 
e ſirous that there ſhould remain an eternal monument of the public 
& hatred to our moſt cruel enemies. There is one thing, I doubt, 
„ which does not pleaſe you; for it does not pleaſe your people here; 
„Who, though excellent men, have but little experience in public af- 
&« fairs; that I decreed an ovation to Czſar : But, for my part, though I 
„% may, perhaps, be miſtaken: Nor am ] yet one of thoſe who are the moſt | 
e pleaſed always with what is their own ;” | This is the character Cicero 10 
gives of Brutus in many of his letters to Atticus :] I cannot but think N 
<« that I have adviſed nothing more prudent, during this war. Why it | I 
is fo is not proper to be explained, left I be thought to have been | | my 
more provident in it than grateful. But even this is too much. Let | a 0 
us pals, therefore, to other things. I decreed honours to D. Bru- | | 4 
c“ ue; decreed them to Plancus. They muſt be men of great ſouls, 
Who are attracted by glory: But the Senate alſo is certainly wiſe, in 
<« trying every art that is honeſt, by which any one can be engaged to 
< the ſervice of the Republic. But I am blamed in the caſe of Lepi- 
& Aus, to whom, after I had raiſed a ſtatue in the Reſtra, I preſently 
* threw. it down again. My view was to reclaim him by that honour 
e from deſperate meaſures ; but the madneſs of an inconſtant man got 
ce the better of my prudence: Nor was there yet ſo much harm in erect- 
<« ing, as good in demoliſhing that ſtatue. | | 
« But I have ſaid enough concerning honours, and muſt ſay a word 
or two about puniſhments: For I have often obſerved, from your let- 
« ters; that you are fond of acquiring a reputation of clemency, by 
« your treatment of thoſe whom you have conquered in war. I can fy 
ce imagine nothing to be done by you but what is wiſely done: But to 14 
<« omit the puniſhment of wickedneſs, which we call pardoning, though fl 
<« it may be tolerable in other caſes, I take to be pernicious in this war. Mil 
<« For, of all the civil wars that have been in my memory, there was not kl 
<« one, in which, what ſide ſoever got the better, there would not have 
ce remained ſome form of a Commonwealth: Yet in this, what fort of 
« a Republic we are like to have, if we conquer, I would not eaſily 
« affirm z but, if we are conquered, we are ſure to have none, M 
« votes, therefore, were ſevere againſt Antony; ſevere againſt Lepidus; 
ce not from any ſpirit of revenge; but to deter wicked citizens, at the 
e preſent, from making war againſt their country; and to leave an ex- 
“ ample to poſterity, that none hereafter might be diſpoſed to imitate 
« ſuch raſhneſs. Yet this very vote was not more mine, than it was 
Vor. IV, LP | every 
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Y-R. 710. © every body's: in which, there ſeems, I own, to be ſomething cruel, 
Bef. Chr. CC J 2 Y ; - / 
A that the puniſhment ſhould reach to children, who have done nothing 


Middl. p. 
473. 


Ad Att. 


Vie 1. Jo. 
\ | 


42- 52 6 8 > 2 SY 
409 Conſ. to deſerve it: But the conſtitution is both ancient, and of all cities: 


s Themiſtocles's children were reduced to want: And, ſince the ſame pu- 
„ niſhment falls upon citizens, condemned of public crimes, how was 
<< it poſſible for us to be more gentle towards enemies? But what reaſon 


& can that man have to complain of me, who, if he had conquered, muſt 


needs confeſs, that he would have treated me even with greater ſe- 
&« yerity ? e 

« You have now the grounds of my opinions, as far as they relate 
< to the caſe of rewards and puniſhments: For, as to other points, you 
* have heard, I ſuppoſe, what my ſentiments and votes — been. 
« But the mention of theſe is not ſo neceſſary : What I am going to 
* mention, Brutus, is greatly ſo: That you come with your army to 
« [taly, as ſoon as poſſible. There is the utmoſt expectation of you. 
«<< Whenever you ſet foot in ly, all the world will run to you. For 
« whether it be our lot to conquer, (as we had already done, if Lepi- 
e dus had not been deſirous to overturn all, and periſh himſelf with his 
friends) there will be a great want of your authority, in order to ſettle 
e ſome ſtate of a city amongſt us: Or, if there be any danger or 
<« ſtruggle ſtill behind, our greateſt hope is in your authority, as well 
« as in the ſtrength of your army. But haſten to us, for God's fake : 
For you know how much depends on dc ES; ; how much on diſ- 
« patch. What diligence I ſhall uſe in the care of your ſiſter's children 
„you will be informed, I hope, by the letters of your mother and ſiſ- 
„* ter: In whoſe cauſe I have more regard to your will, which is ever 
* moſt dear to me, than, as ſome think, to my own conſtancy. But 
ce it is my deſire both to be, and to appear, conſtant in nothing ſo much 


as in loving you.“ 


When Cicero ſaw the public affairs taking a turn quite contrary to 
his hopes, and that O#avius, eſpecially by his demand of the conſul- 
ſhip, as well as by every other ſtep, ſeemed to be entering into mea- 
ſures to oppreſs the Republic, and to revenge his uncle's death; he 
took all imaginable pains to diſſuade him from it, and never ceaſed 


from exhorting him, by letters, to a reconciliation with Brutus, and the 


obſervance of that amneſty, which the Senate had decreed, as the foun- 
dation of the public peace. Atticus, imagining that Brutus would be 
pleaſed with it, ſent him a copy of what Cicero had written upon that 


' fubje&. Bur, inſtead of pleaſing, it eee Brutus only the more; 


and he ſignified his mind upon it both to Cicero and Atticus, in ſuch a 
ſtyle, ſays Dr. Middleton, as confirms what Cicero had long before ob- 
ſerved, and more than once declared to him, that bis letters were gene- 
rally cburliſb, unmannerly, and arrogant; and that be regarded neither what, 

5 55 ESE _ | „ 
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wor to whom he was writing. That to Cicero has been tranſmitted to us, 8 7 


and 1s as follows : | 
BrxuTvs to Cicero. 


© T HAVE read a part of your letter, which you ſent to OZavins, Ad Brut. 


<« tranſmitted to me by Atticus. Your zeal and concern for my ſafety 
gave me no new pleaſure : For it is not only common, but our daily 
<« news, to hear ſomething which you have ſaid or done with your uſual 
<« fidelity, in the ſupport of my honour and dignity. Yet that ſame 
<< part of your letter affected me with the moſt ſenſible grief which my 
% mind could poſſibly receive. For you compliment him fo highly for 
« his ſervices to the Republic, and in a ftrain fo ſupplant and abject, 
& that—What ſhall I ſay ?—I am aſhamed of the wretched ſtate to 
« which we are reduced—yet it mutt be faid,—you recommend my 


« ſafety to him; to which what death is not preferable ? And plainly 


„ ſhew, that our ſervitude is not yet aboliſhed, but our Maſter only 
e changed. Recolle& your words, and deny them, if you dare, to 
<« be the prayers of a ſlave to his King. There is one thing, you ſay, 
% which is required and expetted from him, that he will allow thoſe citizens 


<« to live in ſafety, of whom all honeſt men, and the People of Rome, think © 


< yell. But what, if he will not allow it? Shall we be the leſs ſafe for 
<« that? It is better not to be ſafe, than to be made ſafe by him. For 
« my part, I can never think all the gods ſo averſe to the ſafety of the 
&« Roman people, that OZavius muſt be intreated for the life of any one 
« citizen; I will not ſay for the deliverers of the world. It is a pleaſure 
ce to talk thus magnificently ; and it becomes me ſurely to thoſe who 
& know not either what to fear for any one, or what to aſk of any one. 
« Can you, Cicero, allow OZavius to have this power, and be ſtill a 
e friend to him? Or, if you have any value for me, would you wiſh 
* to ſee me at Rome, when I muſt firſt be recommended to the boy, 
ce that he would permit me to be there? What reaſon have you to thank 
him, if you think it neceſſary to beg of him, that he would grant and 
« ſuffer us to live in ſafety ? Or is it to be reckoned a kindneſs, that 
<« he chuſes to ſee himſelf, rather than Autom, in the condition to have 
<« ſuch petitions addreſſed to him. One may ſupplicate, indeed, the 
& ſucceſſor, but never the avenger of another's tyranny ; that thoſe who 
<« have deſerved well of the Republic may be ſafe. It was this weak- 
< neſs and deſpair, not more blameable, indeed, in you than in all, 
which firſt puſhed on Cæſar to the ambition of reigning ; and after 
his death determined Antony to attempt to ſeize his place; and has 
<« raiſed this boy ſo high, that you judge it neceſſary to addreſs: your 


<« prayers to him, for the preſervation of men of our rank; and that 


<« we can be ſaved only by the mercy of one, ſcarce yet a man; and by 
<* no other means. But, if we had remembered ourſelves to be Ro- 
< mans, theſe moſt infamous men would not be more daring to graſp 
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X. P. 710.4 at dominion, than we to repel it: Nor would Antony be more encou- 
. <« raged by Cæſar's reign, than deterred by his fate. How can you, a 
409 Conf. ** Conſular, and the avenger of ſo many treaſons, (by ſuppreſſing which, 
you have bur poſtponed our ruin, l fear, for a little time) reflect on 
„what you have done, and yet approve theſe things; or bear them ſo 

% tamely, as to ſeem at leaſt to approve them? For what particular 

„ hatred had you to Antony? No other, but becauſe he aſſumed all 
„this to himſelt ; that our lives ſhould be begged of him; our ſafety 

be precarious, from whom he had received his liberty; and the Re- 
public depend upon his will and pleaſure. You thought it neceſſary 
to take up arms to prevent him from tyranniſing over us: But was it 

“your intent, that, by preventing him, we might ſue to another, who 
would ſuffer himſelf to be advanced into his place; or that the Re- 
public might be free and miſtreſs of itſelf? As if our quarrel was 

% not, perhaps, to ſlavery, but to the conditions of it. But we might 

« have had, not only an eaſy maſter in Antony, if we would have been 
„content with that fortune, but whatever ſhare with him we pleaſed 

of favours and honours. For what could he deny to thoſe whoſe 

< patience, he ſaw, was the beſt ſupport of his government? But no- 
thing was of ſuch value to us, that we would ſell our faith and liber- 

ty for it. Would not the very boy, whom the name of Cæſar ſeems. 

te to incite againſt the deſtroyers of Cæſar, think it worth any price, if 

& there was room to traffick with him, to be enabled, by our help, to 

„ maintain all that power, which he now enjoys? Since we have a mind 

« to hve, and to be rich, and to be. Conſulars ? But then Cz/ar muſt 
have periſhed in vain. For what reaſon had we to rejoice at his death, 

if after it we were ſtill to continue ſlaves ? Let other people be as 

„ indolent as they pleaſe ; but, as for me, may the gods and goddeſſes 

e deprive me ſooner of every thing, than the reſolution of not allowing 

to the heir of him, whom I killed, what I did not allow to the man 

« himſelf ; nor would ſuffer even in my father, were he living; e 
have more power than the laws and the Senate, How can you imagine 

« that the reſt of you can ever be free under him, without whoſe leave 

« there is no place for us in that city? Or how is it poſſible for you, 
after all, to obtain what you afk? You beg, that he would allow us 

'« to be ſafe. Shall we then receive ſafety, think you, when we have 

<« received life from him? But how can we receive it, if we firſt part 

e with our honour and our liberty? Do you fancy, that to live at 


et Rome is to be ſafe ? It is the thing, and not the place, which muſt 


*<« ſecure that to me: For J was never ſafe while Cæſar lived, till I had 

< reſolved with myſelf upon that attempt: Nor can I in any place live 

in exile, as long as I hate ſlavery and inſults above all other evils. 

<« Ts not this to fall back again into the ſame ſtate of darkneſs; when 

et he who has taken upon him the name of the tyrant (though in. the 
cities of Greece, when the tyrants are deſtroyed, their children alſo 
Ae —— | 5 2 : | cc periſh 
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* periſh with them) muſt be intreated, that the avengers of tyranny * 


„may be fafe ? Can | ever wiſh to ſee that city, or think it a city, 


„Which has not the power even to accept liberty, when offered, and 409 Conf. 


even forced upon it; but has more dread of the name of their late 
King, in the perſon of a boy, than confidence in itſelf ; though it 


has ſeen that very King taken off in the utmoſt height of power, by 


te the virtue of a few? Do not recommend me, therefore, any more to 
“ your Cæſar: Nor yourſelf indeed, if you will hearken to me, You 
% ſet a very high value on the few years which remain to your at that 
„age, if for the ſake of them you can ſupplicate that boy. But take 
care, after all, leſt what you have done, and are doing, ſo laudably 
<« againſt Antony, inſtead of being applauded, as the effect of a great 
„mind, be not charged to the account of your fear. For if you are pleaſed 
with Oclavius ſo, as to petition him for our ſafety, you will be thought, 
not to have diſliked a Maſter, but to have wanted a more friendly one. 

As to your praiſing him, for the things that he has hitherto done, I 
<« entirely approve it; for they deſerve to be praiſed, provided that he 


„ undertook them to repel other men's power, not to advance his -n. 


But when you adjudge him, not only to have this power, but that 


« you yourſelf ought to ſubmit to it fo far, as to intreat him, that he 
« would not deſtroy us; you pay him too great a recompence : For 


you aſcribe that very thing to him, which the Republic ſeemed to 
d enjoy through him: Nor does it ever enter into your thoughts, that, 
if Octavius be worthy of any honours, becauſe he wages war with An- 
tony; that thoſe, who extirpated the very evil, of which theſe are but 

the relics, can never be ſufficiently requited by the Roman people; 
though they were to heap upon them every thing that they could be- 
„ ſtow. But ſee how much ſtronger people's fears are than their me- 
% mories, becauſe Antony {till lives and is in arms. As to Cæſar, all 
« that could and ought to be done is paſt, and cannot be recalled. Is 
« O#avius then a perſon of ſo great importance that the people of 
ce Rome are ta expect from him what he will determine upon us? Or 
are we of ſo. little that any ſingle man is to be intreated for our ſafety ? 
As for me, may I never return to you, if J ever either ſupplicate any 
man, or do not reſtrain thoſe . who are diſpoſed to do it, from ſupplt- 
« cating for themſelves : Or I will remove to a diſtance from all ſuch, 
„who can be ſlaves, and fancy myſelf at Rome, wherever I can live 
free; and ſhall pity you, whoſe fond deſire of life neither age nor 
<« honours, nor the example of other men's virtue, can moderate. For 
my part, 1 ſhall ever think myſelf happy as long as I can pleaſe my- 
« ſelf with the perſuaſion, that my piety has been fully requited. For 
what can be happier than for a man, confcious of virtuous acts, and 
content with liberty, to deſpiſe all human affairs? Yet I will never 
« yield to thoſe who are fond of yielding, or be conquered by thoſe 
Who are willing to be conquered themſelves ; but will firſt try and at- 
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10. 7 tempt every thing, nor ever deſiſt from dragging our city out of 
„ flavery. If ſuch fortune attends me, as I ought to have; we ſhall 
all rejoice : If not, I ſhall rejoice myſclf. For how can this life be 


—— «< ſpent better, than in thoughts and acts which tend to make my coun- 
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'< trymen free? I beg and beſeech you, Cicero, not to deſert the cauſe 
e through wearineſs or diffidence. In repelling preſent evils, have your 
eye always on the future, left they inſinuate themſelves before you 
are aware. Conſider, that the fortitude and the courage, with which 
« you delivered the Republic, when Conſul, and now again, when 
« Conſular, are nothing without conſtancy and equability. The caſe 
« of tried virtue, I own, is harder than of untried : We require ſer- 
« yices from it as debts ; and, if any thing diſappoints us, we blame 
< with reſentment, as if we had been deceived by it. Wherefore, for 
Cicero to withſtand Antony, though it be a part highly commendable, 
& yet, becauſe ſuch a Conſul ſeemed, of courſe, to promiſe us ſuch a 
% Conſular, nobody wonders at it. But if the ſame Cicero, in the caſe 
of others, ſhould waver at laſt in that reſolution, which he exerted 
ec with fuch firmneſs and greatneſs of mind againſt Antony, he would 
<« deprive himfelf, not only of the hopes of future glory, but forfeit 
even that which is paſt : For nothing is great in itſelf but what flows 
< from the reſult of our judgment: Nor does it become any man, more 
<« than you, to love the Republic, and to be the patron of liberty; on 
the account either of your natural talents, or your former acts, or 
«the wiſhes and expectations of all men. O#avins, therefore, muſt 
<< not be intreated to ſuffer us to live in ſafety. Do you rather rouſe your- 
<« ſelf ſo far as to think that city, in which you have acted the nobleft 
part, free and flouriſhing, as long as there are leaders ſtill to the 
people, to reſiſt the deſigns of traitors.” 3 N 


M. Crevier, ſpeaking of this letter of Brutus, ſays, that we ſee in it 
with admiration the great ſuperiority that virtue alone gives one man over 
another: of the moſt diſtinguiſhed talents, the greateſt dignities, and the moſt 
advanced age. Dr. Midaleton's judgment is very different: If we com- 
5+ pare, ſays he, theſe two letters, we ſhall perceive, in Cicero's, an ex- 
&« tenſive' view and true judgment of things, tempered with the greateſt 
<« politeneſs and affection for his friend, and an unwillingneſs to diſ- 
_ *« ouſt, where he thought it neceſſary even to blame. In Brutus's, a 
<churliſh and. moroſe arrogance, claiming infinite honours to himſelf, 
«yet allowing none to any body elſe; infolently chiding and diftating 
<« to one, as much ſuperior to him in wiſdom, as he was in years; the 
«whole turning upon that romantic maxim of the Stoics, enforced with- 
t out any regard to times and circumſtances : That a wiſe man has a ſuf- 
te ficzency. all things within ' himſelf. There are, indeed, many noble 
fentiments in it, worthy of old Rome, which Cicero, in a proper ſea- 
„ ſen, would have recommended as warmly as he; yet they were not 
1 5 35 ; 5 « principles 
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e principles to act upon in a conjuncture fo critical ; and the rigid ap- V. R. 210. 
„ plication of them is the leſs excuſable in Brutus, becauſe he himſelf 8 ig ; 
<« did not always practiſe what he profeſſed ; but was too apt to forget 409 Cond. 
&« both the Stoic and the Roman.” But it muſt be conſidered, that 


Brutus and Caſſius were at this time at the head of two formidable ar- 
mies, and maſters of all the eaſtern world, while the Chiefs in the weſt 
were making war upon one another: In theſe circumſtances, Brutus did 
not doubt but he would be able to vindicate his ides of March; and his 
letter is certainly written with a ſpirit agreeable to the character of a ty- 
rant-killer, authoriſed and armed to defend the liberty of his country. 
No words can expreſs ſufficiently the meanneſs and folly of good Cicero's 
prayer in ſuch a conjuncture; and there is no one in Brutus's caſe but 
would have conceived the greateſt indignation upon. the occaſion, with- 
out being a Szoic, or a Roman. As to Cicero's letter, in which we are 
told, there is an extenſive view, and true judgment of things, there is not 
one argument in it to juſtify Cicero's violent and — behaviour 
towards Antony, and afterwards towards Lepidus ; which threw him en- 
tirely upon Ofavins ; nor any one reaſon given which could induce 
Brutus to hope that he could lead Ofavins to the defence of liberty; and 
the meaſures he took to lead him to it were ſuch as to make the moſt 
fanguine friends to the cauſe deſpair of his ever bringing it about. 


CHA PI 


OcTavivs is choſen Conſul, with Pedius, his cobeir to Ceſar. Pol LI 
and Pl Ax cus jein ANTONY and LEPIDUus. D. Brutus is killed in his 
flieht. The conſpirators are impeached in form, and condemned at Rome. 
The law againſt DOLABELLA is repealed : His end. OcTayivs joins 
AnTony and LEepipDus, and ſeitles with them the plan of a triple league. 
They enter Rome; are choſen reformers of the State, under the name of 

TRIVUMVIRI, for five years. They publiſh an edis of proſcriptiun. The 
death of CiczRo. | 


00 TAVIUS was choſen Conſul in the legal form by an aſſembly of 
the people, with QA. Pedias *, his kinſman, and coheir in part of his 
uncle's eſtate, in the month of Sextilis ; which, on the account of this for- 
tunate beginning of his honours, was called afterwards from his own: 
ſurname Auguſtus. ES | | 
| | Appian 


t They were ſubſtituted in the place of day, as Yelleius Paterculus places it; but on 
the deceaſed Conſuls, Hirtius and Panſa; the 19th of Auguft, as Dio, I. lvi. p. 590, puts 
and, in their room, were afterwards ſubſti- it: From which date many reckoned the 
tuted P. Ventidius and C. Carinnas. beginning of his reign. He died 56 years 

He entered vpon his conſulſhip, not on after, on the ſame day, a circumſtance to 
the 22d of September, the day before his birth- which the people gave great attention; 
| | | | | | quod 
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V. R. 7:0. Appian and Dio tell us, that his firſt care was to get his adoption by 
A Julius Ceſar confirmed in the moſt ſolemn manner by a law of the peo- 
409 Conſ. ple; and that he took henceforth the name of Caius Julius CeJar Octa- 
A vianus ; but he had certainly taken this name from the beginning, in 
. virtue of his uncle's will, and afterwards of a decree of the Senate. 
Dio, l. xxvi. He ſecured, on entering on his magiſtracy, the public money which he 

Þ- 321. found in Rome, and divided it among his ſoldiers. ü 

About this time Pollio, who was averſe to the violent proceedings of 
Cicero's Senate, came to the aſſiſtance of Antony and Lepidus with two of 
his beſt legions. This acceſſion made the army of the rebels much ſu- 
Porn that of Plancus and D. Brutus; who, ſince their junction, had 
ept upon the defenſive, not thinking themſelves ſtrong enough to force 

their way into taly. The conſent of theſe Generals, and the unexpected 
turn of Antony's affairs, ſtaggered the fidelity of Plancus, whom we ſhall 
find hereafter to have had a weak and ſervile mind, and the low talents 
of a courtier, rather than thoſe of a Roman General; and he not only 
deſerted his collegue D. Brutus, but endeavoured to betray him to his 
enemies *, which was done with the conſent and approbation of Octa- 
vius, with whom Plancus kept a correſpondence. by letters, and by the 
mediation of his Lieutenant Furnius, who was diſpatched to him about 
the end of July . D. Brutus thus abandoned, and left to ſhift for vt 
1 I OD . . ſelf, 
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god idem dies accepti imperii princeps et vitæ 


ſupremus fuit. Tacit. Annal. I. i. c. 9. As *Plancus deinde dubia, id eft, ſua fide, 


he ſeized upon the conſulate againſt the will 
of the Senate, fo we ſhall ſoon ſee him lay it 
down without their conſent ; and from this 
moment neither Senate nor people ever re- 
covered ſo much as the appearance of li 
berty. He was at this time, according to 
Livy, I. 119, xineteen years old, that is, he 
was in his twentzeth year, as Suetonius in 
Oõ. 26, Eutropius, I. vii. Plutarch in Bru- 
20, unanimouſly affirm, and the laſt cites Au- 
uſtus's Memoirs, | 
Y The following letter is the laſt of Plancus 


diu quarum eſſet partium ſec um luctatus, ac 
fibi difficile conſentiens, et nunc adjutor 
Bruti deſignati Conſulis, Collegæ ſui, Sena- 


tuſque, ſe litteris venditans, mox ejuſdem 


proditor: Afinius autem Pollio firmus propo- 
ſito, et Julianis partibus fidus, Pompeianis 
ad verſus; uterque exercitus tradidere An- 
tonio. D. Brutus deſertus primo a Planco, 
poſt inſidiis ejuſdem petitus, Veil. Pat. ii. 
63, 64. 3 | 


's correſpondence with Cicero, and bears the 


loweſt date of any in the collection of Cicero's familiar letters. 
| PIAx cus, Conſul ele, to Cicero. 


Ep. Fam. TCANNOT forbear to expreſs, upon every occaſion, the ſentiments I entertain 
X. 24. « of your repeated favours : Though, at the ſame time, it is with ſome reſerve that I in- 
Melm. xv. « dulge 15 in this ſatis faction. The great intimacy indeed, which you allow me to 
48. « enjoy with you, renders all formal acknowledgments of this kind unneceſſary: Nor 
« would F make fo cheap a return to the many important obligations I owe to you, as that 

< of mere empty profeſſions. I had much rather reſerve the proofs of my gratitude to 

« ſome future opportunity of teſtifying it in ces And, 1 

s you by the aſſiduity of my good offices, and by every inſtance of reſpect and eſteem, 

« that you have not à friend, nor even a relation, who is ſo warmly attached to you as 

< myſelf.” In the mean time, I am at a loſs to determine, whether the daily pleaſure, — 


— 


I live, I will convince 


Chap. XV. The Roman Hiſtory. 


ſelf, with a needy and mutinous army; eager to deſert, and ready to V. R. 710. 


give him up to his enemies; had no other way to fave himſelf, chan by 


Vo. IV. Z 2 fly ing 409 Conf. 


te the laſting honour I ſhall derive from your affectionate regard, will be greateſt. 
« I find the intereſt of my troops has been a part of your care. It was not with any in- 
e tention of advancing my own power, that 1 was deſirous they ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by 
te the Senate: As I am conſcious of having no views, but what regard the welfare of the 
Republic. My reatons were, in the firſt place, becauſe I thought they deſerved to be 
e rewarded ; and, in the next place, becauſe I was defirous they might upon all occaſions 
| © be ſtill more attached to the Commonwealth. I hoped likewiſe by this means ſo 
« ſtrongly to fortify them againſt all ſolicitations, that I might be anſwerable for their 
„continuing to act with the ſame unſhaken fidelity, which they have hitherto preſerved. 
l have kept entirely upon the defenſive ; and, though I am well appriſed with 
© how much juſt impatience the public wiſhes for a deciſive action, yet I perſuade myſelf 
„that the Senate will approve my conduct. If any misfortune indeed ſhould attend our 
* armies in this part of the world, the Republic would not very ſoon be in a condition 
to oppoſe any ſudden incurſion of theſe rapacious traitors. As to the ſtate of our forces, 
I imagine you already know that thoſe under my command conſiſt of three veteran le- 
< gions, together, with one new raiſed regiment : Which laſt, however, is compoſed of far: 
<< the beſt diſciplined troops I ever ſaw of this ſort. ' Brutus ¶ Decimus] on the other ſide is at 
I the head of ten legions; one of which is veteran; another has been upon the eſtabliſh- 
© ment about two years; and all the reſt are lately raiſed. Thus, you ſee, tho' our army 
% is very numerous, it is not extremely ſtrong. The Republic indeed has but too often 
had occafion to be convinced, how little is to be expected from raw and unexperienced 
* forces. However, if we had been joined, either by the African legions, which are com- 
<c poſed wholly of veteran troops, or by Cæſar's, we ſhould without heſitation have hazar- 
„ ded a general engagement. As the troops of the latter were ſomewhat nearer than the 
4% former, I frequently preſſed Cæſar by letters to advance; and he accordingly promiſed to join 


* us wwith all expedition. But other views, I perceive, have diverted him from theſe in- | 


< tentions. Nevertheleſs, I have diſpatched my Lieutenant Furnius with another letter to 
him, if happily it may any thing avail. You are ſenſible, my dear Cicero, that I take 
« an 8 part with you in the affection you bear to Octavins. He has a right to my 
*« friendſhip ; not only from that intimacy which I enjoyed with his uncle, but in regard 
« allo to his own diſpoſition ; which, as "9 as I could ever diſcover, is regulated by prin- 
*« ciples of great moderation and humanity. - It would ill indeed become that diſtin- 
« ouiſhed amity, which ſubſiſted between Julius Cæaſar and myſelf, not to look upon. Oc- 
* 7avius with all the tenderneſs which is due to the ſon of my friend; after he has been 
- *© adopted as ſuch by Cæſar's will, and that adoption approved by the Senate. What I am 


going to ſay therefore is more the dictates of concern than reſentment : But it muſt be 


acknowledged, that if AnTony fill lives, if he has been joined by Levipus, if their 
& armies are by no means contemptible : In a word, all their. hopes and all their attempts are 
* /ingly owing to CZ8ar. Not to look farther back than to his promiſe of joining me: 
«© Had he fulfilled the aſſurances he gave me for that purpoſe, the war would by this time 
« either have been totally at an end, or driven into Spain; where the enemy could not 
<< have carried it on without great diſadvantage, as that province is utterly averſe to them. 
© Iam at a loſs to conceive, aer deen awith what view, or by whoſe advice, Cæſar was 
«« diverted from a meaſure ſo, greatly to his intereſt and his honour, in order to turn his 
“ purſuits towards a conſulſhip of a few months duration; much to the terror at the ſame 
ze time of the Republic, and with pretenſions too, exceedingly ridiculous. The remon- 
© ſtrances-of his friends might be extremely ſerviceable upon this occaſion, both to him» 
*« ſelf and to the Commonwealth. But none of them, I am perſuaded, would have ſo 
© much influence over him as yours; as there is no man who is ſo much obliged to you, 
c except myſelf : For I ſhall ever acknowledge that the favours.I have received from you 
are rn and innumerable. I have given inſtructions to Furnius to ſollicit Ce/ar upon 
<* this ſubjeQ: And, if I ſhould have that authority with him which I am ſure I ought, — 
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354 The Roman Hiſtory. Book X. 
SB —_ flying to his name-ſake in Macedonia: But the diſtance was ſo great, 
4. and the country ſo guarded, that he was often forced to change his road, 
409 Conf. for fear of being —— z till, having diſmiſſed all his attendants, and ha- 
'ving wandered for ſome time alone 1n diſguiſe and diſtreſs, he committed 
himſelf to the protection of an old acquaintance and hoſt, whom he had 
vell. Pat. formerly obliged ; where, either through treachery, or accident, he 
: 64. l. Was ſurpriſed by Antony ſoldiers, who immediately killed him, and re- 
7. 558. turned with his head to their General. 

OZavius, on his fide, veſted with the ſovereign authority, kept no 
Appian, iii, Meaſures with the party of the Conſpirators. The decree againſt Dola- 
536. Bella, whoſe death was not yet known in Rome, was revoked; and a 
Liv. I. 120. law was publiſhed, by the Conſul Pedius, to bring to trial and juſtice all 
Yell. Pat. thoſe who had been concerned, either in adviſing, or effecting Czſar's 
Suet in death: In conſequence of which all the Conſpirators were preſently im- 
Ner. 3. peached in form by different accuſers: L. Corniſicius was the accuſer of 
Burt. Brutus, and the famous M. Agrippe of Caſſius: And, as none of them 
Dio, alvi. ed to their citations, they were all condemned of courſe, and, by 
guns a ſecond law, interdifFed from fire and water. Sextus Pompey, allo, though 
he had borne no part in that act, was added to the number, as an irre- 


3 


will hereafter thank me for my advice. In the mean time, we have a very difficult part 
* to ſuſtain here: As, on the one hand, we do not think ourſelves altogether ſtrong 
** enough to hazard an eee And, on the other, muſt take care not to expoſe 
1% the Republic to greater dangers by declining ene. However, if Cæſar ſhould comply 
with the dictates of his intereſt and his honour; or if the African legions ſhould ſpee- 

_ « dily join us; you may depend upon having nothing to fear from this quarter. Let me 
« intreat you to continue your friendſhip to me, and to be aſſured that I am intirely yours. 
«« From my camp, July the 28:4.” | 
Plancus was, at this time, the occaſional founder of the town of Lyons, by ſettling, at 
the confluence of the Saore and the Rhone, the inhabitants of Vienne, who were driven 
out of their poſſeſſions by the 4//obroges, during theſe difſenfions of the Roman Generals. 
Though Vienne returned ſoon again under the Roman power, yet this ned colony ſtill ſub- 

" fiſted, and, by the advantages of its ſituation, became more flouriſhing than its mother | 


city. , ; 
2 Several of the old writers have reproached his memory with a ſhameful cowardice in 
the manner of his ſuffering death: Quid ? D. Bx ur us exiguumet infelix momentum vitæ quan- 
#0 dedecore mit Nam à Fur10, quem ad eum occidendum ANTON1US miſerat, comprebenſis, 
non ſolum cervicem gladio ſubtraxit; verum etiam conſtantiùs eam præbere admonitas, ipſis bis 
verbis juravit: ITA UT VIVAM, DABO. O fati cunctationem ærumneſam ! Val. Max, I. 
ix. c. 13. Senec. Ep. 82. Dio, 1. 46. Dr. Middleton rejects this account, and thinks 
ſuch cowardice unworthy of the man who killed CæsaR and commanded armies, and altoge- 
ther ox ou with the charadter of his former lift : As if he could be looked upon in any 
other light, than as a monſter of ingratitude, perfidy, and cruelty ; qualities with which 
cowardice ſuits admirably well. Dzcixvs Brutus de/ertus prim> a Praxco, 75 infi= 
alis ejuſdem petitus, paulatini relinguente eum exercitu, fugions, in hoſpitis cujuſdam nobilis viri, 
omine Camelii, domo ab tis ques miſerat ANT 0N1Us jugulatus eff; JUSTISSIMASQUE or- 
TIME DE SR MERITO VIRko CASARL POENAS DEDIT : CUJUS CUM PRIMUS OMNIUM. 
AMICORUM FULSSET, INTERFECTOR FUIT,'ET FORTUNE, EX QUA FRUCTUM ru- 
LERAT, INVIDIAM IN AUTHOREM RELEGABAT; CENSEBATQUE ZAQUUM, QUE. 
ACCEPERAT' A CASARE, RETINERB; CASABEM, QUI IIIA DEDBRAT, PERIRRE« 
Vell. Pat. ii. 64. . e 


concileable 


concileable enemy to the Cæſarean cauſe. And now OFavins diſtributed Y-R 8 
to the citizens the legacies, which his uncle had left them by his will. 42. | 
Soon after theſe proceedings, the news was brought to Rome of the 409 Conſ. 1 
death of D. Brutus. Minutius Baſilus, another of Cæſar's aſſaſſins, was N f | 
murdered, about this time, by his ſlaves, enraged at his barbarous treat- 5. : | 
ment of them. | | Oroſ. vi. 1 
Ihe news alſo of Dolabella's defeat and death was not known in Rome | '| 
till after Pedius's law. Dolabella, after his ſucceſs againſt Trebonius, Middl. p. "| 
having pillaged the province of Af of its money, and of all things uſe- 443: | i, | 
ful for war, marched forward to execute his grand deſign upon Syria; 5p 9755 
for which he had been making all this preparation: But Caſſius was be- Dio, xlvii. 
forehand with him, and, having got poſſeſſion of that country, and of FG. Fami. il 
all the armies in it, was much ſuperior to him in force. Dolabella, how- xii. 13 15 · {| 
ever, made his way with ſome ſucceſs through Cilicia, and came before 
Antioch in Syria, but was denied admittance into it; and, after fome | | if 
vain attempts to take it, being repulſed with loſs, marched to Laodicea, | "8 
which had before invited, and now opened its gates to him. Here Caſ- | il 


fius came up with him, and preſently inveſted the place, where, after 
he had deſtroyed Dolabella's fleet in two or three naval engagements, | 
he ſhut him up cloſely by ſea as well as by land, till Dolabella, ſeeing no 
way to eſcape, and the town unable to hold out any longer, put an end N 
to his own life, by the aſſiſtance of one of his ſlaves, to prevent his N 
falling alive into Caſſiuss hands, and ſuffering the ſame treatment he if 
had ſhewn ta Trebonius: But Caſſius generouſly ordered his body to be 
buried, with that of his Lieutenant Odlavius, who killed himſelf alſo 
with him. | 1 


- 


The people of Laodicea, if we believe Dio, were only fined in a ſum | 

of money; but Appian ſays, that Caſſius committed great extortions and | 4 
cruelties, and reduced the town to the utmoſt miſery. The ſame au- : | 1 
thor relates, that the town of Tarſus, which had alſo favoured Dolabella, a 
was fined 1500 talents, [290,625 l.] and that, in order to raiſe this 4 
ſum, the magiſtrates were obliged to ſell not only the ornaments of 1 
their city, but alſo ſome of their citizens for ſlaves. 


O avius had no ſooner ſettled the affairs of the city, and ſubdued Mida.. b. 1 
. the Senate to his mind, than he marched back towards Gaul, to meet fu _ | 
Antony and Lepidus; who had already paſſed the Alps, and brought their Flor. iv. 6. 
atmies into {taly, in order to have ge interview with him; which Plut. Cic. 
had been privately concerted for ſettling the terms of a triple league, 3 
Dr. Middleton is certainly miſtaken, pied above in the text, as alſo by another A Alvi. 
when he ſays, Not long after the battle of of Caſſius, the Quæſtor, to Cicero, dated 3253. 
„ Modena, the news of Dolabella's defeat from Cyprus, June the 13th, [Ep. Fam. xii. © 
« and death, from Aſia, brought a freſh oc- 13.] that Dolabel/a was not yet deſtte 
4 caſion of joy to Cicero and his friends at And in none of Cicero's letters is his q 
Nome It appears, by a letter to C. Ca/= mentioned. | 8 | 
faut, written after the 307 of June, and co- - * 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book X. 


* 710. and dividing the power and provinces of the Empire among themſelves. 


42. 


The place appointed for the interview was a ſmall iſland about two miles 


409 Conſ. from Bononia, formed by the river Rhenus, which runs near to that city: 


* be left to guard the city: An 


—— Here they met, not without jealouſy and ſuſpicion of danger from each 


other; being all three attended by their choiceſt troops, each with five 
legions, diſpoſed in ſeparate camps within ſight of the iſland, Lepidus 
entered it the firſt, as an equal friend to the other two, to ſee that the 


place was clear and free from treachery ; and, when he had given the 


fignal agreed upon, Antony and O#avius advanced from the oppoſite 


banks of the river, and paſſed into the iſland by bridges, which they 


left guarded on each fide by three hundred of their own men. It is re- 
ported that their firſt care, inftead of embracing, was to ſearch one 
another, whether they had not 'brought daggers concealed under their 
cloaths; and, when that ceremony was over, O#avins took his ſeat be- 
twirt the other two, in the moſt honourable place, on account of his 
being Conſul. They ſpent three days in cloſe conference to adjuſt the 
plan of their accommodation; the ſubſtance of which was: That the 
< three ſhould be inveſted jointly with the ſupreme power, for the term 


e of five years, with the title of Triumvirs for ſettling the State of the Re- 


te public ; that they ſhould act in all caſes by common conſent ; nomi- 
nate the Magiſtrates and Governors both at home and abroad; and 
« determine all affairs relating to the Public, by their ſole will and plea- 


e ſure: That OZavius ſhould have, for his peculiar province, Africa, 


with Sicily, Sardinia, and the other iſlands of the Mediterranean; Le- 
< pidus, Spain, with the Narboneſe Gaul; Antony, the other two Gauls, 
on both ſides of the Alps: And that Ofavius ſhould reſign the con- 
« ſulſhip to Ventidius for the remainder of the year: That Antony and 
« O#avius ſhould proſecute the war againſt Brutus and Caſſius, each of 
<« them at the head of twenty legions ; and Lepidus, with three legions, 

-j at the end of the war, that eighteen. 
«cities or colonies, the beſt and richeſt of 7aly, together with their lands; 
tc and diſtricts, ſhould be taken from their owners, and aſſigned to the 
sc perpetual poſſeſſion of the foldiers, as a reward of their faithful ſer- 
<« yices.” Theſe conditions were publiſhed to their ſeveral armies, and 
received by them with acclamations of-joy, and mutual gratulations. - 
for this happy union of their Chiefs; which, at the deſire of the ſol- 


diers, was ratified likewiſe by a marriage, agreed to be conſummated. 


between O#avins and Clodia, the daughter of Antony's wife Fulvia, by 
her firſt huſband, P. Clodius. . l 


The laſt thing that they adjuſted was the liſt of a proſcription, which 
they were determined to make of their enemies. This, as the hiſtorians 
tell us, occaſioned much difficulty and warm conteſts amongſt them, till 
each of them, in his turn, conſented to ſacrifice ſome of his beſt friends. 
to the revenge and reſentment of his collegues. The whole lit is ſaid 
to have confiſted of three hundred Senators and two thouſand * "ona 
Bus | | . "hey 


Chap. XV. The Roman Hiſtory. 357 


They ' reſerved the publication of it till their arrival at Rome, excepting 75 nf 
only a few of the moſt obnoxious, the heads of the Republican party, - 
about ſeventeen in all; the chief of whom was Cicero. Theſe they 409 Conſ. 
marked out for immediate deſtruction, and ſent their emiſſaries away 
directly, to ſurpriſe and murder them, before any notice could reach 
them of their danger : Four of the number were preently taken and 
killed in the company of their friends; and the reſt hunted out by the 
ſoldiers in private houſes and temples; which Jon filled the city 
with an univerſal terror and conſternation, as if it had been taken by 
an enemy. So that the Conſul Pedius was forced to run about the 
ſtreets all the night, to quiet the minds and appeaſe the fears of the 
people, and, as ſoon as it was light, publiſhed the names of he Seven- 
teen, who were principally ſought for, with an aſſurance of ſafety and 
indemnity to all others : But he himſelf was ſo ſhocked and fatigued by 
the horror of this night's work, that he died 2he day following. 

The Triumvirs ſoon arrived, and made their entry on three ſeveral 
days: O#avius the firſt, then Lepidas, and laſt of all Antony; each at- 
tended with a prætorian cohort and one legion. P. Titius, one of the 
Tribunes of the people, immediately propoſed a law, for the conſtitu- 
ting, of three Sovereign Magiſtrates, Reformers of the Republic, for 
five years, M. Antonius, Lepidus, and Ofiavius, who took poſſeſſion of 
their office on the 27th of November. Then they gave out their edict 
of proſcription, and retaliated, upon the nobles an ariſtocratic faction, 
the cruelties of Sy//a : This edi& Appian pretends to give us, but it is 
a moſt ſorry piece, and drawn up very probably by himſelf. Cicero was 
at his Taſculan villa with his brother and nephew, when he firſt received 
the news of the proſcription, and of their being included in it. Not- 
withſtanding the prophetic ſpirit, with which he is commonly ſuppoſed 
to have been endowed, he did not, probably, foreſee this dire event. 

„„ | Undoubtedly 


d After Antony's defeat, imayining all danger to be over on that fide, he had ſent M. 
Brutus in purſuit of Dolabella, and it was decreed by the Senate, that the war againſt 
this Rebel ſhould be carried on jointly by Brutus and Caſſus. But, before Dolabella was 
deſtroyed, he was very importunate in his letters to engage them to bring their armies im- 
mediately into Jaly, and comply with a vote of the Senate, which he had moved for, af- 
ter the junction of Lepidus and Antony, by the advice of D. Brutus | 


CICERO to M. BxvuTvus. 


WE have yet had no letters from you, nor ſo much as any report, to inform us, that, Ad Brut. 
s in purſuance of the vote of the Senate, you were bringing your army into Italy: Which Ep. x. . 
that you would do, and with all ſpeed, the Republic earneſtly deſined of you. For our Middl. Ed. 
e inteſtine evil gains ground upon us day; nor do we find more trouble from our enemies-19+ P. 127. 
< abroad, than from thoſe at home : Whe «vere troubleſome, indeed,. from the beginning of the 
ve, but more eafily kept under. [The partiſans of Antony and Lepidus.] For the Senate 
„was then in higher ſpirits, rouſed not only by my votes, but exhortations. Pan/a at 
<< the head of it was ſufficiently briſk and vigorous againſt all the reſt of that claſs ; but, 
< above all, againſt his father-in-law : [Calenus] Who, during his conſulſhip, ** 
N 2 , 2s | neither 
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Vb gte. Undoubtedly he depended, for his own and his family's ſafety, on the 
42. power of Oclavius, who had given him the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his 
409 Conf. | | protection. 


neither courage from the beginning, nor fidelicy to the laſt. The war was ſo man 
© at Mul ina, that you could find no fault with Cæſar, though ſome with Hirtius. The 
fortune of this war, if compared with a proſperous State, is uncertain ; if with an ad- 
«« verſe one, good. The Republic was victorious; Antony's forces routed; he himſelf 
driven out of Italy by Decimus, But ſo many blunders enſued, that the victory flipped, 
*< as it were, out of our hands: For our Generals did not think fit to purſue the frightened, 
% diſarmed, diſabled Rebels: [His pupil Ofavizs would not, and Decimus could not] 
*< and an opportunity was given to Lepidus, to make us feel the effects of his levity ; tho” 
<< felt by us, indeed, often before, but now to our greater miſchief. The armies of Brutus 
<< and Plancus are good, but raw: [Plaxcus had four legions, three of which were vete- ' 
ran ; Decimus, of ten, had but one veteran :] © The Gallic auxiliaries faithful and nu- 
% merous. But, as to Cæſar, who has been governed hitherto by my advice, and is in- 
«© deed of an excellent diſpoſition, and wonderful conſſancy, ſome people, by moſt wicked let- 
<< ters, meſſages, and fallacious accounts of things, have puſhed him to an afſured hope 
<< of the conſulſhip. Which, as ſoon as I perceived, I never ceaſed admoniſhing him in his 
< abſence, nor reproaching his friends here preſent, who ſeemed to encourage his ambi- 
* tion: Nor did 1 ſeruple to lay open the ſource of thoſe traiterous counſels in the Se- 
c nate; nor do I ever remember the Senate or the Magiſtrates to have behaved better on 
<< any occaſion. - For it never happened before, in voting an extraordinary honour to a 
<< powerful, or rather moſt powerful man, (fince power is now meaſured by force and 
.<© arms) that no Tribune, nor any other Magiſtrate, nor ſo much as a private Senator 
© would move for it“. Vet, in the midſt of all this firmneſs and virtue, the city is ſtill 
„ alarmed : For we are inſulted, ratur, both by the licentiouſneſs of the ſoldiers, and 
< the inſolence of the Generals. Every one demands to have as much power in the State 
4 as he has force to extort it: No reaſon, no moderation, no law, no cuſtom, no duty, is at 
< all regarded; no judgment or opinion of the citizens; no reverence for poſterity.” [Had 
not this been the State of Rome, even as far back as from the time of the Graccbi P] I had 
ac foreſeen all this long before band, and was flying out of 1taly, at the time when the fame of 
<< your edicts called me back again. But you, Brutus, gave me freſh courage at Velia: 
« For, tho' it grieved me to think that I was going to that city, from which you, who had 
88. | , given liberty to it, was forced to fly, (which fad happened alſo formerly to me, in a 
6 | « caſe of ſimilar danger, but of more unhappy ifſue) I yet went on and came to NO ; 
| it 4 F AI | * and, 
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Dr. Middleton, p. 456, thinks that this letter evidently proves, that Cicero never favoured Ofavi- 
s pretenſions to the conſulſhip, but was, of all men, the moſt averſe to his , and the moſt active 
in diſſuading him frompurſuing it. Mr. Melmoth, (Vol. iii. p. 382.) on the other ſide, is of opinion, that it 
does not diſcredit the evidence of Plutarch, Appian, and Dio. There ſeems, ſays he, to be the ſtrongeſt 
vc reaſon to queſtion either the authenticity, or the veracity, of this letter: Becauſe it is moſt certain, 
g 4 from one of Ciceros Philippics, that he actually did favour the earlieſt poſſible promotion ef Octa- 
| 9 Ol « vius to the conſulate. - Quid-eft enim, P. C. fays he, cur eum (QQavium) nor QUAMPRIMUM 
„ | «© AMPLISSIMOS HONORES ee cupiamus ? Legibus enim annalibus cum grandiorem ætatem ad 
—_ : « confulatum conflituebant, adoleſcentiæ temeritatem verebantur. C. Ceſar ineunte ætate docuit, . 
\_ = | « ab excellenti, eximiaque ue i hy hay etatis expectari non oportere : In boc ſpes libertatis | - 
M48 93 55 4 pefta oft ; ab boc accepta jam ſalus, buic ſummi honores et exquiruntur et parati ſunt. Philipp. 
r «Cy, 17, 18. Could Cicero after this, without being guilty of the æuildeſ and weakeſt cy he 
N | Sham, euer wh mods, frm nents, Ne ip ; reproach thoſe to their face w 
15 | 1 eee ns ma nes e- lay open the ſource of theſe traiterous counſels in the Se- 
7 e nate: he had himſelf, in the ſpeech and in the paſſage above cited, faid every thing that his 
44 wit and his eloquence could ſuggeſt, in favour of Ofavius's premature advancement to the cenſular 
, office? . . . In farther confirmation of that hiſtorical evidence, for which I am contending, it may 
<6 be obſerved, that Plutarch cites the authority of Octavius himſelf for what he affirms concerning 
44 the private agreement between Ofawius and Cicero, in regard to the conſulate. And it js peo 
- «c bable NA r vt oma aye pear from thoſe Memoirs, which Odavius wrote of his own life, 
« as it is certain that Plutarch and Appian made great uſe of them in compiling their hiſtories. 
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protection. And the old hiſtorians tell us, that Oñavius did not give up N. ae 


42. 
and 409 Conf. 


| Cicero to the revenge of his collegues, without the greateſt reluctance, 3 


— 


| | Vell. Pat 
te and, without the ſupport 0 uard, ſbool the power of Antony; and, by my advice zi. 66. 
« and authority, 82221 ee of Cæſar, which the occaſion offered, againſt his Plut. in 
© traiterous arms. In whom, i he continues in the ſame diſpoſition and deference to my ad- Ant. 
* vice, we are likely to have a ſufficient guard.” [It muſt be owned that the behaviour Suet. in 
of this docile pupil, fince the raiſing of the ſiege of Mutina, does much honour to the Aug. 27+ 
tutor.] * But if the counſels of the diſaffected ſhould have more influence with him than 
% mine; or if the imbecillity of his age ſhould not be able to ſuſtain the weight of the 
« affairs, which he has now upon his hands; all our hopes are in you. For which rea- 
e ſon, fly to us, I beſeech you; and perfect your work of freeing the Republic, which you 
4 have freed rather, as yet, by your virtue and greatneſs of mind, than in fact and re- 
« ality. All the world will run to you. Exhort Caffus by letter to do the fame. There 
46 js no hope of liberty any where but in the ſtrength of your camps. We have both the 
« Generals, and the armies in tbe Weſt, wholly firm to us : I have ſome confidence alſo, thar 
4 theſe troops of the young man. are "wy rm - But there are ſo many at work to pervert 
them, that I am ſometimes afraid leſt they make an impreſſion on bim [What ! was he not 
already perverted, when, in contempt of the laws and the Senate, he demanded the 
conſulſhip by a deputation of his officers, and marched his army towards Rome.] Von 
4 ſee the whole ſtate of the Republic, as it ſtood at the time when I was ſending awa 
«© this letter. I wiſh that things may henceforward take a better turn: But if it ſhould fall 
% out otherwiſe (which omen the gods avert !) I ſhall lament the fate of the Republic, 
© which ought to be immortal: But what a poor ſhare of life is left at theſe years for me? 

In a letter that ſoon followed the foregoings he writes: I beg of you, my Brutus, with Middl. Ed. 
te the greateſt earneſtneſs, that you would not diſmiſs my ſon ; but bring him hither along 20. p. 139+ 
« with you. This you muſt do inſtantly, if you have any regard for the Republic, for f 
« which was born. For the war is renewed upon us by the great treachery of Lepi- 

4% Jus: And, as for Ce/ar's army, which was the beſt, it zs not only of no ſervice to us, 
But obliges us even to call for yours. Whenever you ſhall ſet foot in Iraq, there will not 
« be a ſingle citizen, whom we can truly call by that name, who will not preſently be in 
« your camp. We have D. Brutus, indeed, happily united with Plancus : But you are 
4 not ignorant, how uncertain the minds of men infected with party, as well as the events 
4 of battles, are. [Of the Generals of the Weſt, who were all firm in the laſt letter, Pol- 
tio ſeems in this to gen up, and Plancus is now ſuſpected. © Nay, ſhould we con- 
* quer, as I hope we 5 will be a great want of your advice and authority, to 

ec ſettle all our affairs. Help us, therefore, for God's ſake, and that as ſoon as poffible : 
« And aſſure yourſelf that you did not do a greater ſervice to your country on THE 1DEs or 
*« MARCH, when you delivered your fillow-citizens from ſlavery, than you will da by coming 
5 70 us quickly. JULY THE 12th.” _ 

But, after all theſe repeated entreaties and remonſtrances of Cicero, neither Brutus, 
Caſſius, ſeem to have entertained the leaſt thought of coming with their armies to It 


nor Middl. p. 


1 h © 6, 
Caſſius, indeed, by being more remote, and having Dolabella to oppoſe, could not I 46 


ſo readily, and was not ſo much expected as Brutus, who, before the battle of Mutina, 
had drawn all his 7. Fer to the ſea- coaſt, and kept them at Apollumia and Dyrrhachium, . 
waiting the event of that action, and ready to embark for Lay, if any accident had. 
made his aſſiſtance "mages! 6. for which Cicero highly commends him. But, upon the Ad Brut. ii. 
news of Antony's defeat, taking all the danger to be over (as well as Cicero and his Se- 
nate ;) he (with their approbation) marched directly away to the remoteſt parts of Greece 


and Macedonia, to oppoſe the attempts of Oolabellaꝰ (who ſent about that time five co- Ad Brut. ii. 
0 N | | 8 


© « ON the 27th of April, when we were debating an the means of proſecuting the war againſt 

<« thoſe who are adj to be enemies, Serwilius aas that Ventidius alſo ſhould be included 

te that number; and Gaffius ſhould purſue Dolabella: To whom, when I had aſſented, I made 
5 5 
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Y.R. 7:0: and after a ſtruggle of two days to preſerve him. It was the deſign of 
the triumvirate to keep their reſolution a ſecret, if poſſible, to the mo- 


ment 


horts as far as the Thracian Cher/ſone/us upon the Helle/pont,) and from that time ſeem- 
ed deaf to the call of the Senate, and to all Cicero's letters. His conduct, however, 
ſeems to have been extremely prudent. He was ſenſible that his arrival with an armed 
force would ſtartle the veterans and all the Cæſarean party, and drive them into one camp: 
And he might well ſuſpect the fidelity of his troops, and that they were not ſufficiently, 
confirmed and attached to him, to be truſted in the field againſt the veterans in Italy; 
whoſe example and invitation, when they came to face each other, might very probably 
induce them to deſert, and betray their Commanders, We find that, even while the Con- 
ſuls lived, Brutus was cautious of letting them know at Rome, how proſperouſly Caſſiuss 
affairs went on in Syria, for fear of giving umbrage to their enemies ; and the followin 
letter ſhews us that Cicere's ſcheme, of bringing Brutus into Italy, was not approved 
by his relations and friends in Rome. I lay it before the reader alſo upon other accounts : 


CictRo to M. BxvurTvus. : 


« AFTER I had often exhorted you by letters to come, as ſoon as poſſible, to the 
& relief of the Republic, and bring your army into Ita; and never imagined that your 


Ep. 3 4 own people had any ſeruples about it; I was defired, by that moſt prudent and dili- 


& gent woman, your mother, all whoſe thoughts and cares are employed on you, that I 
cc would come to her on the 24 of Fuly; which 1 did, as I ought, without delay, 
«© When I camel found Caſca, Labeo, and Scaptius with her. She preſently entered into 
< the affair, and aſked my opinion, whether we ſhould ſend for you to 7aty; and whe- 
c ther I thought it beſt for you to come, or to continue abroad. I declared what I took 
4 to be moſt for your honour and reputation, that, without loſs of time, you ſhould bring 
<< preſent help to the tottering and declining State. For what miſchief may we not ex- 
c pe& from that war, where the conquering armies refuſed to purſue a flying enemy? 
+ Where a General unhurt, unprovoked, poſſeſſed of the higheſt honours, and the greateſt 
«« fortunes; with a wife and children, and near relation to you; has declared war againſt 
«© the Commonwealth? I may add, where, in fo great a concord of the Senate and the 
people, there reſides ſtill ſo much diſorder within the walls? But the greateſt grief, 
<« which I feel, while I am now writing, is to reflect, that, when the Republic had taken 
% my word or a youth, or rather à boy, 1 ſhall hardly have it in my power to make good 
„% what I promiſed for him. For it is a thing of much greater delicacy and moment to 

4 engage 


cc this farther motion That yon alſo, i thought it of uſe and benefit to the Republic, ſhould carry 
ce on the war againſl DolabMa ; dt i you could not do it with convenience' to the public affairs, 
ec or did not think it for the public ſervice, that you ſhould keep your army in the ſame quarters where 
ac you now are. The Senate could not decree any thing more honourable to you, than that it ſhould 
cc 5 left to you to determine what was the moſt conducive to the ſervice of the Republic. My opinion 
cc of the matter is this : That, if Dolabella has any troops, any camp, any place, where he can make 
* 2 ſtand, it concerns your character and dignity to purſue him. As to our Caffias's forces, we know 


4 nothing at all about them: For we have neither received any letters from him, nor any intelligence 


ec. What is agreeable to your dignity and the public ſervice."* 


«that we could d upon as certain. You are ſeniible of what importance it is, that Bela - 


. «© bella ſhould be deſtroyed: Not only that he may ſuffer the puniſhment due to his treaſon, but that 


ac the Chiefs of the Rebels may not have a place to reſort to, in their flight from Mutina. That this 
te qvas my opinion even before, you may recolled from my ſormer letters: Though at that time our 
« only refuge was in your camp, and bur hopes of ſafety in your army. Wherefore now, when we 
« are delivered, as I hope, from all danger, we ought to be more intent on the ruin of Dolabella.” 
Ad Brut. v. I highly applaud your reſolution, of not removing your army from Apollonia and 
ic Dyrrhachium, before you had heard of Artony's flight, Brutus's eruption, and the victory of the Ro- 
<< nan people, As to what you write, therefore, that you have ſince reſolved to lead your army into 
eech Clerfoncf, nor to ſuffer the Empire'of Rome to be n wicked enemy; you de 
Tut. Us J i 


* 
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ment of execution; in order to ſurpriſe thoſe whom they had deſtined V. R. 7:0. 
to deſtruction, before they were aware of the danger, or had time to 25 
eſcape. Some of Cicero's friends, perhaps by the contrivance of OZa- 40g Conſ. 
vius, found means, however, to give him early notice of it; upon 
which he immediately ſet forward with his brother and nephew, towards 
Aſtura, the neareſt villa which he had upon the ſea, with intent to tranſ- 
port themſelves directly out of the reach of their enemies. But Quintus, 
being wholly unprepared for ſo ſudden a voyage, reſolved to turn back 
with his ſon to Rome, in confidence of lying concealed there, till they 
could provide money and neceſſaries for their ſupport abroad. The di- 
ligence of Antom's emiſſaries eluded all their caution. The ſon was 
found out firſt ; who is ſaid to have been more ſollicitous for the preſer- 
vation of his father, than to provide for his own ſafety. Upon his re- 
Vor. IV. „ fluſal 


cc engage one's ſelf for another's ſentiments and principles, eſpecially in affairs of im- 
> 3 than for money: For money may be paid, and the loſs itſelf is tolerable : 
© But how can you Pay what you are engaged for to the Republic, unleſs he, for whom 
c“ you ſtand engaged, will ſuffer it to be paid ? Let I am ftill in hopes to hold bim, ibo many 
ce are plucking him away from me [What can Cicero mean here, unleſs it is, that he hopes 
to engage O4avius's mercy for Brutus and Caſſius ?]“ For his diſpoſition ſeems good, tho? 
« his age is flexible; and many are always at hand to corrupt him; who, 82 in 
te his way the ſplendor of falſe honour, think themſelves ſure of dazzling his nſe 
ce and underſtanding. Wherefore, to all my other labours, this new one is added, of ſet- 
„ting all engines at work to hold faſt the young man, %% 7 incur the imputation of raſb- 
4 t. Though what raſhneſs is it after all? For in reality, I bound him, for whom [I 
% was engage more ſtrongly than myſelf. Nor has the Republic as 2 any cauſe to 
<< repent, that I was his ſponſor: Since he has been hitherto the more firm and conſtant 
< in acting for us, as well from his own temper, as for the ſake of my promiſe. 'The 
c greꝰ teſt difficulty in the Republic, if I miſtake not, is the want of money: For honeſt 
© men grow every day more and more averſe to the name of tribute“; and what was ga- 
s thered from the hundredth penny, [a tax of one per cent. paid by the month,] where the 
rich are ſhamefully rated, is all ſpent in rewarding the 2295 legion. [Though they re- 
fuſed to obey a decree of the Senate ordering them to ſerve under D. Brusus.] There is 
4c an infinite expence upon us to ſupport the armies, which now defend us; and alſo 
« yours; for our Caſſius ſeems likely to come ſufficiently provided. But ] long to talk 
over this, and many things, with you in perſon; and that quickly. As to your ſiſter's 
children, J did not wait, Brutus, for your writing to me: The times themſelves, ſince 
e the war will be drawn Into length, reſerve the whole affair to you.“ Such was Cicero's 
Foreſight, notwithſtanding the many proofs of Oavius's diſaffection to what was called the 
cauſe of the Republic:] But, from the firſt, when I could not foreſee the continuance 
of the war, I pleaded. the cauſe of the children in the Senate, in a manner which yon 
<< have been informed of, I gueſs, by your mother's letters: Nor can there be any caſe 
„here I will not both ſay and do, even at the hazard of my life, whatever I think 
5 agreeable either to your inclination, or to your intereſt, The 2614 of J.. 


| ® This tribute ſeems to have been a ſort of capitation- tax, proportioned to each man's ſubſtance z and 

Had been wholly diſuſed in Rome, ever ſince the conqueſt of Macedonia by P. Emilius; which pro- 

duced a revenue ſufficient to eaſe. the Republic ever after from that burden, till the preſent neceſſity ob- 1 

' liged them to renew it. Plin. H. Nat. xxxiii. 3. From the averſion, ſays Dr. Midalrton, which 11 

« even the honeft are here ſaid to have ſhewn to the renewal of it, one cannot but reflect on the fatal 'l 

a effects of that indolence and luxury, which had infected the Republic in this age, and haſtened its 1 
ce ruin. But what diſguſted tbeſe honeſt was, probably, to ſee their money employed in recompenſing . 1 

veteran ſoldiers, traitors to the cauſe of the Republic, and rebels to the Senate; which nothing but || 


- Gicerg's exceſſive complaiſance for Ofavius, or the dread of him, could make him approve, = - 


* 
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V. R. 710: fuſal to diſcover where his father lay hid, he was put to the rack by the 
W ſoldiers; till the father, to reſcue his ſon from torture, came out of his 
409 Conſ. hiding place, and voluntarily ſurrendered himſelf, making no other re- 
57G queſſt to his executioners, than that they would diſpatch him the firſt of 
App. 601, the two. The ſon urged the ſame petition, to ſpare him the miſery of 
Dio, p. 333. being the ſpectator of his father's murder; fo that the aſſaſſins, to ſatiſ- 
fy them both, taking each of them apart, killed them by agreement at 
' Middl p. the ſame time. Cicero, in the mean while, found a veſſel ready for him 
495. at Aura, in which he preſently embarked: But, the winds being croſs 
and turbulent, and the ſea wholly uneaſy to him, after he had failed 
about twelve leagues along'the coaſt, he landed at Circeum, and ſpent a 
night near that place in great anxiety and irreſolution. The queſtion 
was, what courſe he ſhould ſteer ; and whether he ſhould fly to Brutus, 
or to Caſſius, or to S. Pompeius; but, after all his deliberations, none of 
them pleaſed him ſo much as the expedient of dying ©. According 
to Plutarch, he had ſome thoughts of returning to the city, and kil- 
ling himſelf in Cæſar's houſe, in order to leave the guilt and curſe of 
his blood upon Czfar's perfidy and ingratitude : But the importunity of 
his ſervants prevailed with him to fail forward to Cajeta; where he went 
again on ſhore, to repoſe himſelf in his Formian villa, about a mile from 
the coaſt; weary of life and the ſea; and declaring that he would die 
in that country, which he had ſo often ſaved . Here he flept ſoundly 
Plut. Cie. for feveral hours; the', as moſt writers tell us, © a great number of crows. 
were fluttering all the while and making a ſtrange noiſe about his win- 
% dows, as if to rouſe and warn him of his approaching fate; and that 
s one of them made its way into the chamber, and pulled away his very 
«© bed-cloaths ; till his ſlaves, admoniſhed by this prodigy, and aſhamed 
to ſee brute creatures more ſollicitous for his 5 than themſelves, 
forced him into a litter, or portable chair, and carried him away to- 
| ce wards the ſhip, through the private ways and walks of his woods; ha- 
BY « ving juſt heard, that ſoldiers were already come into the country in 
1 7 e queſt of him, and were then not far from the villa.“ As ſoon as they were 
. gone, the ſoldiers arrived at the houſe; and, perceiving him to be fled, pur- 
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But Cicero commanded them to ſet him down, and make no reſiſtance: 
Then, looking upon his executioners with a preſence of mind and firmneſs, 


{4 ued immediately towards the ſea, and overtook him in the wood. Their 
5 leader was one Penillas Lænas, a Tribune, or Colonel of the army, whotn 
1 Cicero had formerly defended and preſerved in a capital cauſe. As ſoon 
beg | 2 Liv. fragm. as the ſoldiers appeared, the ſervants prepared themſelves to fight, be- 
ht ing reſolved to defend their maſter's life at the hazard of their own. 
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© Cremutius Cordus ait, Ciceroni cùm cepit * regreſſuſque ad. ſuperiorem villam, 
7 itaſſet, utrumne Brutum, an Caſſium, an quæ paulo plus mille paſſibus a mari abeſt; 
S8. Pompeium peteret, omnia diſplicuiſſe præ - moriar, inquit, in patria ſæpe ſervata, Liv. 
ter mortem. Senec. Sua ſor. vi. ; fragm. apud Senec. Suaſor. i. 2 
4 Txdium tandem eum et fugz et vitz | | STE 
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which almoſt daunted them, and, thruſting his neck as forwardly as he Y- 
could out of the litter, he bad them do their work, and rake what they 


wanted : Upon which they preſently cut off his head and both his hands, A 


and returned with them in all haſte and 5 joy towards Rome, as the 

moſt agreeable preſent which they could poſſibly carry to Antony. Po- 
pilius charged himſelf with the conveyance, without reflecting on the in- 
famy of carrying that head, which had ſaved his own, He found An- 
tony in the Forum, ſurrounded with guards and crowds of people; but 
upon ſhewing, from a diſtance, the ſpoils, which he had brought, he 
was rewarded upon the ſpot with the honour of a crown, and about 
eight thouſand pounds ſterling. Antony ordered the head to be fixed 
upon the Roſtra between the two hands; a ſad ſpectacle to the city: 
It drew tears from every eye to ſee thoſe mangled members, which 
uſed to exert themſelves ſo gloriouſly from that place, in defence 
of the lives, the fortunes, and the liberties of the Roman people, 
ſo lamentably expoſed to the ſcorn of ſycophants and traitors. The deaths 
of the reſt, ſays an hiſtorian of that age, cauſed only a private and particular 
' forrow; but Cicero's an univerſal one, Yet it muſt be owned, that he had 
fo much the leſs reaſon to complain of his fate, as it is certain that he ſuffered 
nothing more than he would have inflified, had fortune put Ax rox x in his 
power : And that he had brought this ruin upon himſelf and his friends 
by his raſh and cruel counſels. Brutus, who immediately revenged his 
death upon C. Antonius, the Triumvir's brother, is reported, upon re- 
ceiving of the news, to have ſaid, that he was more aſhamed of the canſe 
of it than afflicted at the loſs. He was killed on the 7th of December, 
about ten days from the ſettlement of the triumvirate, after he had 
lived /ixty-three years, eleven months, and five days. 


Aa a 2 Antony, 


Midal. p. 499. The odium of Ciceros 


« death, fell chiefly on Axtony, yet it left a 
© ſtain of perfidy and ingratitude alſo on Au- 
© guftus; which explains the reaſon of that 
<< filence, which is obſerved about him, by 
* the writers of that age ; and why his name 
is not ſo much as mentioned either by He- 
& race or Virgil. . . . . . Livy, though he 


«© ſeems to extenuate the crime of Czicero's 


murder, yet, after a big encomium of his 
«© VIRTUE *, declares, that to praiſe him 


1 


ce as he deſerved required the eloquence of 
* Cicero himſelf. . . . . . In the ſucceeding 
generation, as the particular envy to Ca- 
& cero ſubſided, by the death of thoſe whom 
private intereſts and perſonal quarrels had 
engaged to hate him while living, and 
« defame him when dead, ſo his name and 
* memory began to ſhine out in its proper 
« luſtre: And, in the reign even of Tibe- 
© rius, when an eminent ſtateſman and hiſ- 
&© torian, Cremutius Cordus, was condemned 
to 


* The fragment of Liwy is as follows: Vixit tres et ſexaginta annos, ut, fi vis abſuiſſet, ne im- 


matura quidem mors wvideri paſſit. Ingenium et operibus, et præmiis operum felix : Ipſe fortune diu 
proſteræ: Et in longo tenore felicitatis, magngs interim ictus wulneribus, Exſilio, ruind partium 


pro quibus fleterat, jiliz morte, exitu tam triſti atque acerbo, emnium adverſorum nihil, ut viro dig 
num erat, tulit, præter mortem: Que vere efiimanti minus indigna videri fotuit, quod a vittore in- 
imico nil crudelius paſſus erat, quam quod ejuſdem fortune compos ipſe facit. Si quis tamen virtu- 
tibus vitia penſarit, vir mag nut, acer, memorabilis ſuit, et in cujus laudes perſequendas Cicerone 
laudatore opus ſuerit. Ap. Senec. Suaſor. vii. Here, I ſhould think, there is no high encomium of 


his virtue. 
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Antony, ſatiated with Ciceros blood, declared the proſcription at an 

3 end, in regard to himſelf. He granted his mother, Julia, the life of 
409 Conſ. her brother, L. Ceſar; to his friend, Calenus, that of the learned Var- 
ro; and wrote with his own hand to Atticus, who had concealed him- 
ſelf, with his friend, 9. Gallius Canus, that both he and his friend were 
ſafe, and, by his orders, both blotted out of the liſt of the proſcribed . 


* to die for praiſing Brutus, yet Patercalus 
could not forbear breaking out into the 
« following warm ex poſtulation with Au- 
„ ftony, on the ſubje& of Ciceros death: 
«© Thou haft done nothing, Antony ; haſt done 


nothing, I ſay, by ſetting à price an that di- 


« vine and illuſtrious head, and, by a deteſ- 
* table reward, procuring the death of /0 
« preat a Canſul and Preſerver of the Repub- 


«© lic. Thou haft ſnatched from CictrRo a 


* troubleſome being; a declining age; a. lift 
«© more miſerable, under thy dominion, than 
„ death uſelf; but, fo far from diminiſhing 
« the glory of bis deeds and ſayings, thou haſt 
« increaſed it. He lives and will live in the 
« memory of all apts; and as long as this /yſ- 


e tem of nature, whether by chance or provi- 


* dence, or what way ſoewer formed, (which 


« he alone of all the Romans comprebended in his 


<< mind, and illuftrated with his eloquence ) 
&« Hall remain intire, it will draw the praiſes 
«© of CICERO prog with it; and all poſte- 
< rity will admire his writings again thee, 
*< and curſe thy a azainft him.” | Undoubt- 
edly, this hiſtorian greatly paid his court to 
the reigning family, in charging Antony 
with the whole odium of the proſcriptiou. } 
From this period, all the Roman writers, 
whether poets or hiſtorians, ſeem to vie 
«« with each other in celebrating the praiſes 
of Cicero, as the parent of Roman wit and 
« eloquence * ; who had done more honour 
to his Country, by his writings, than all 
4 their conquerors by their arms, and extended 
& the bounds of their learning beyond t hae of 
< their empire. So that their very Empe- 
4 rors, near three centuries after his death, 


began to reverence him in the claſs of / heir 


* inferior deities : A rank which he would 
have preſerved to this day, if he had hap. 
CE _ to live in papal Rome; where he 
«+ could not have failed, as Era/mus ſays, from 
the innocence of his life, of obtaining the 


« honour and title of a Saint.” This aſſer- 


tion his ingenious and zealous panegyriſt 
proves, at — gth, from Ciceros writings, 
which contain certainly the nobleſt princi- 


s 


ples of morality, and an eloquent expoſition 
of all the duties of man. But his date, cha- 
rater muſt be ſhewn from his practice, from 
his actions, and the motives of his actions, 


not from theory and leſſons of morality: 


And theſe actions, with their ſprings, having 
been laid before the reader. in the forego- 
ing pages, we ſhall leave him to pronounce 
concerning it. 5 

f If theſe facts are true, and Antony was 
not of a cruel diſpoſition, as we are told by 
Plutarch, how can we then pive credit to 
the moſt inhuman facts related of him b 
this ſame Plutarch and other authors? We 
are told, that, in all this ſcene of miſery, he 
gave himſelf up to all the exceſſes of debau- 
chery imaginable, that his houſe was filled 
with buffoons and players, and that he ſquan- 
dered away, amongſt the vileſt of mankind, 
the price of the blood of the moſt illuſtrious 
citizens. Nomus, it is ſaid, was put to 
death, becauſe he would not part with a 
fine opal; the famous Verres, becauſe he 
would not give up two Corinthian vaſes : 
One Fiduſtius was wantonly killed, becauſe 
he had been proicribed by Sylla : Atilius, a 
boy, very rich, had the zoga wirilis put on 
hin, and was immediately proſcribed : 
Fulvia was ſuffered to plunder and deſtroy 
whom ſhe pleaſed: A head of a Senator, 
called, by Valerius Maximus, Ca. ſetius Ru- 


Fus, being brought to An'ony, when at ta- 


ble, he examined it with attention, then 
told the bearers, I know him not: This is an 
affair of my wife's, This man had refuſed 
to lett his houſe to Fulvia, and, leſt Rome 
ſhouid miitake the cauſe of his death, his 
head, it is ſaid, was fixed upon the houſe, 
and not in the Forum. Theſe facts are al- 
together incredible, as well as her behaviour 
towards Cicero's head, which, ſome hiſtorians 


tell us, was ſent to her by Antony, before he 


fixed it upon the Roſtra; and that this fair 
Lady placed it upon her knees, loaded it 
with reproaches, ſpit upon it, opened the 
mouth and pulled out the tongue, which ſne 


pierced a thouſand times with her bodk in. 
Our panegyriſt adds: And as the moſt illuſirious of their Patriots. 


Lepidus, 
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Lepidus, on his ſide, ſuffered his brother, L. Paulus, to eſcape, who * us 2 


went to Brutus's camp, and, after the battle of Philippi, might have 42. 

returned to Rome, but choſe to paſs the remainder of his days at Mile- 409 Conſ. 
tum: And Meſſala, though in Brutus's camp, was declared free from 
all proſecution by proclamation, in which it was ſaid: As the relations 

of Meſſala have certified to. us, that he was not in Rome at the time that 
CæsAR was killed, we eraſe his name out of ihe liſt of the proſcribed. As 
to Oftavius, Suetonius tells us, that, though he oppoſed the proſcription 

at firſt, yet he ſhewed himſclf more cruel and bloody in urging it after- 
wards, than either of the other two; and relates, upon the authority of 

one Junius Saturninus, that, after the proſcription was over, when Le- 
pidus made an apology to the Senate for their proceedings, and gave 

hopes of a more gentle adminiſtration for the future, young Cæſar, on 

his ſide, declared, that he ſhould ſet no bounds to the proſcription but 

his pleaſure, and till reſerved to himſelf the liberty of puniſhing ſuch 

as were guilty. But theſe accounts, though adopted by all modern 
authors, are not ſupported by any authentic or probable facts s. 

The greateſt number of the proſcribed found means to eſcape, and 

they fled either into Macedonia to Brutus, or into Africa to Cornificius, 

or to young Pompey, who, having been appointed Commander-general 

of the ſeas by the Senate, had, under this title, aſſembled a conſiderable 
force, and made himſelf maſter of the greateſt part of Siciy: And who, 

at this time, ſtationed ſmall veſſels all along the coaſt, to carry the pro- 
ſcribed from the cruelty of the Triumvirs. 1. 

The Triumvirs, having taken vengeance of their enemies in Rome 

and 7taly, began now to think of levying the money neceſſary to carry 

on the war againſt Brutus and Caſſius: And they are accuſed of having 

put in practice every method of extortion, and of having ſeized upon 

the treaſures depoſited in the hands of the Veſtal Virgins ; yet, the ſums 


s He is accuſed of having proſcribed C. 
Toranius, formerly his tutor and his father's 
collegue in the zdileſhip. We hear, how- 
ever, of no other inſtance of his cruelty at 
this time. But, before the triamvirate, 
Sueton ius indeed, Aug. 27, lays an atrocious 
act to his charge: He ſays, that Q. Gallius, 
Prætor of the city, when he came to wait 
upon him, had unfortunately under his 
robe a double tablet Cduplices tabulas) a ſort 
of pocket-book, which Ozavias judged to 
de a poniard; upon which ſuſpicion, not 
verituring to mak ſearch, % it ſhould be 
found to be ſomething elſe, he ordered him to 
be carried off by his guards and put to the 
torture, as if he had been a ſlave : And, be- 
cauſe the Prætor would not own that he had 
a defign ro kill him, OZ2wius pulled out 
his eyes with his own hands, and ordered 


him to be executed. However, Suetonius 
has informed us that Ofawius did not own 
the fact, and in his Memoirs told a quite dif- 
ferent ſtory : That Gallus deſired a private 
conference with him, with a view of murder- 
ing him; for which reaſon he put him in 
priſon, but afterwards baniſhed him the ci- 
ty; and that he periſhed either in a ſtorm at 
ſea, or by the hands of robbers. Such is 
the evidence of O#Zawius's ſingular cruel- 
ty. Plutarch moraliſes at length upon the 


unnatural bargain made by the Triumvirs, 


when Antony conſented to give up his uncle, 
and Lepidus, his brother, to the vengeance 
of young C2/ar, in exchange for Cicero. 
If that was the caſe, why did not this cruel 
monſter, Ofavius, inſiſt upon the execution 
of this part of the treaty, after his friend 
had fallen the victim of it? | 

amaſſed 
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x 7:0-amaſſed not being ſufficient, they deviſed a new tax never known be- 
"iz. fore. This ſingular expedient was a tax upon women. They drew up 
409 Con. a liſt of 1400 Ladies of Rome, mothers, daughters or relations of their 
enemies : Theſe alliances were far enough fetched, for riches alone 
were ſufficient to make them guilty in this caſe. Theſe were ordered to 
make a declaration of their eſtates, in order to be taxed as ſhould be 
thought proper. Appian tells us that the Ladies aſſembled on this oc- 
caſion, and went in a body to the female relations of the Triumvirs; 
and that they were well received by Oclavia, ſiſter to young Oclavius; 
and by Julia, Antony's mother; but were not admitted by the haughty 
Fulvia, his wife. And that, upon this, they went to the Forum, and, 
both people and ſoldiers making way for them, they advanced to the 
tribunal of the Triumvirs, where Hortenſia, the daughter of the fa- 
mous Orator, made a ſpeech, in the name of all the reſt, to this effect: 
Echard, B. My Lords, theſe unhappy Ladies, whom you ſee here imploring 
* 5 your juſtice and bounty, would never have preſumed to appear in this 
< place, had they not firſt made uſe of all poſſible means, which either 
< their native modeſty might allow, or their beſt underſtandings could 
F# <* inform them of. Though our appearing here may ſeem contrary to 
1 e the rules of decency preſcribed to our ſex, which we have hitherto 
_— | < moſt ſtrictly obſerved, yet the loſs of our fathers, our children, of 
f | our brothers and our huſbands, is ſufficient to excuſe us; nay, and 
„to vindicate us too, when their unhappy deaths are made a pretence 
for our further misfortunes. You pretend you have been affronted, 
„but what have the women done that they muſt be impoveriſhed ? 
If they are as blameable as the men, why don't you proſcribe them 
too? Certainly none of our ſex have ever declared you your country's 
c enemies: We have neither plundered your goods, nor ſuborned your 
& ſoldiers: We have raifed no troops againſt you, nor oppoſed thoſe ho- 
„ nouts and offices to which you pretend. We preſume not to govern 
<« the Republic, nor is it our ambition which has drawn the preſent mi- 
e ſeries and misfortunes on our heads; empire, dignities, and ho- 
< nours were never deſigned for our ſex. We, alas! have done nothing 
te to affront you, nothing to offend you, nor any thing to move you to 
te this ſevere treatment of us. But you tell us that you have a war to 
* ſupport. And when have mankind been free from war? And yet 
have women ever been taxed on that account? The univerſal conſent 
« of nations has confirmed an exception in their favour, which nature 
<« herſelf has granted us. Formerly, indeed, the Roman women, in the 
1 | « extreme exigency of the Republic, when in danger of becoming a 
1 e prey to the Carthaginians, contributed towards the expences of the 
1 9 8 | : <« State, but they did it voluntarily: That which they gave was not 
1 | «levied upon their eſtates, dowries, and houſes ; they only appro- 
„ “ priated to it the ornaments of their perſons : Nor were they ſubject 
1 | to any eſtimation, or informations of accuſers. What is then the dan- 
— 14 . 1 | | | ger 
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ger which you apprehend at preſent? Do the Gauls or Parthians in- 1 


% vade 1taly? In that caſe you will find us no leſs generous than our 


& mothers ; but think not that we will contribute our eſtates to main- 409 Cond. 
v —ů— — 


e tain civil wars, and enable you to deſtroy one another. Such a de- 
mand was never made either by Cz/ar or Pompey, in their wars; nor 


« by Marius and Cinna, during their cruelties; no, not by Sy//a him 


« ſelf, who firſt ſet up tyranny in Rome : Yet, after all, you adorn 
ce yourſelves with the glorious title of Reformers of the State.“ This 
diſcourſe appeared ſo bold and dangerous to the Triumvirs, that they 


immediately ſent their Lictors to cauſe the Ladies to retire z but, per- 


ceiving that the multitude began to cry out againſt ſuch violence, they 
promiſed te re-conſider the affair, and afterwards drew up another liſt 
of 400 women, inſtead of 1400; but, to make good the ſum they 
wanted, they taxed. all the citizens and foreigners, without diſtinction, 
who were worth one hundred thouſand drachmas, or upwards of 3200 
pounds ſterling. __ | | 

During all this confuſion, Lepidus and Plancus obtained a decree for 
a triumph on account of ſome inconſiderable ſucceſs in Gaul; and, 
while the city was in the greateſt conſternation, they calmly iſſued out 
proclamations for public rejoicings. Plancus triumphed the 2974 of De- 
cember, and Lepidus on the 31ſt. The ſoldiers ſung in the proceſſion 
this line, De Germanis, non de Gallis, duo triumphant Conſules : ſignifying 
very properly that their triumph was rather over their germani, or bro- 
thers, than over the Gauls. | 


OZavius reſigned, as had been agreed, the conſular faſces, before the 


end of the year, in favour of Ventidius, who had C. Corinnas for his 
collegue, in the room of Pedius. They enjoyed them only a part of 


the month of December, and they were transferred for the following 


year to Lepidus and Plancus. 

In order to gratify the ambition of more of their friends, the Tri- 
umvirs not only named one of the ædiles to the vacant prætorſhip of 
Ventidius, but made all the other Prætors reſign five days before the ex- 
piration of their office, that others might be 
and enjoy the title and rank of antient Prætors. In fine, they ap- 

pointed magiſtrates for ſeveral years; by which means they confirmed 


their power, by putting, for a long time, all the magiſtracies in the 
hands of thoſe who were attached to them and intereſted in the ſupport 


of their government. On the 1½ of January, the Triumvirs ſolemnly 
ſwore to obſerve the acts of Cz/ar, and made all the magiſtrates take 
the ſame oatn. OE. ; 1 3.42641 en 


n Hortenſia, Q. Hortenſii filia, cum or- ſeliciter regit. Repræſentata enim patris fa- 
do matronarum gravi tributo a triumviris eſ- cundia impetravit, ut major pars im 


ſet oneratus, nec quiſquam virorum patro- pecuniz his remitteretur. Val. Max. I. 


cinium eis accommodare auderet; cauſam viii. c. 3. | 
feminarum apud Triumviros conſtanter et Ay 


THE 


named in their places, 
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EL EVENT H BOOK. 


From the Eſtabliſhment of the Szcond TRIUMVIATE 
to the Settlement of the Empire on OcTavius. 


iA . 


BrvTvs and Cassius reduce the Lycians and Rhodians, and march their 

armies into Macedonia. AnTony and Ocr Avius carry over their le- 

gions into the ſame province, The firſt battle of Philippi, and the death 

of Cassivs. The ſecond battle of Philippi, and the death of Bxurus. 
The TRIUMvVIRS make a new diviſion of the Empire. 


M. Amitrivs.Leyipus II. 
L. Munacrvs PLanevs, 


v. K. 718. FI RUTUS and Caſſus were now maſters of all the Eaſtern pro- 


Bef. Chr. vinces, where they had made great exactions, and raiſed an ar- 
3 | my of 19 legions and 20,000 horſe: And the latter was pre- 


— paring for an ition into Egypt againſt Cleopatra, when he was re- 
called by Brutus, upon the news that Antony and Octavius had joined their 
forces. Caſſius, therefore, leaving Syria to his brother's ſon with one 
ſingle legion, marched into leſſer Aa, and met Brutus at Smyrna, where 
they conſulted about the conduct of the war. Brutus moved to have 
the armies paſs into Greece and Macedonia immediately, and there wait 
for O#avins and Antony ; but to Caſſius it appeared the wiſer meaſure to 
reduce the Nhodians and Lycians; who had refuſed to pay any contri- 
butions, and were powerful at ſea. It ſeemed to him of the moſt dan- 
gerous conſequence to leave ſuch conſiderable enemies behind them 4 
E* <5. | ane 


Chap. I. 


De Roman Hiſtory. 


and this expedition, accordingly, was entered upon without delay, an 


in a ſhort time, completed. The Rhodians were ſeverely plunder- 


ed by Caſſius, and ſcarce any thing, beſide their lives, was left them; 410 Con. 


but the unfortunate Lycians, who had to do with the mild and humane 
. philoſopher, Brutus, fared much worſe. Xanihus, their capital town, 
was burnt to the ground, and all the inhabitants deſtroyed. Thoſe 
who ſurrendered at diſcretion he deprived of all their public and private 
money. After theſe military operations, the two Commanders met 
again at Sardis, and were there proclaimed Emperors by their two ar- 
mies *, and ſoon paſſed over into Thrace and Macedonia ; whither the Tri- 
umvirs had ſent two Lieutenants, Decidius Saxa and Norbanus, with eight 
legions, while they themſelves made a fruitleſs attempt to drive Sextus 
out of Sicily: For they foreſaw he would be a thorn in their ſide, and, 
in concert with the fleets commanded by Marcus and Domitius, interrupt 
their communication with 7aly and the other tranſmarine provinces. 


1 Plutareh tells us that the deſtruction of 
the inhabitants of Xanthus happened againſt 
the will and earneſt endeavours of Brutus, 
and was entirely owing to an unaccountable 
fury and frenzy with which they were ſeized, 
which made them ſet fire to their own 
houſes and deſtroy one another: But the 
contrary is owned in the following letter of 
Brutus to the Rhodians : Xanthics, cum à 
nobis defeciſſent, extremo ſupplicio affecimus, 
Nam uſque ad parvulos omnibus cæſis, eorum 
urbem igne & ferro diruimus. Patarenſibus, 
guia 2 nobis exliteraut, tributa relaxavi- 

mus ac liberos & ſui juris efſe conceſſimus. At- 
que pro reſtauratione eorum, que demolita 
erant, quinquaginta talenta dono dedimus. 
Liceat 5 vobis conſulere ac videre, utrum vos 
pro hoſtibus quemadmodum Xanthiis, an pro a- 
micis ceu Patareni, haberi welitis, And this 
letter Plutarch himſelf has cited, but in 
fewer words: Xanthii beneficium meum deſpi- 
cientes, deſperationis ſues habuerunt patrium 
Sepulchram. Patarenſes qui ſe in fidem meam 
contulerunt, nuſuam deſiderant in adminiſtran- 
dis rebus ſuis . Ttaque licet wobis 
2 vel Pataren/ium judicium vel fortunam 

egere Xanthiorum. Velleius Paterculus tells 
us, that Caſius behaved with greater mode- 
ration than Brutus : Dum ea in Italia g 
runtur, acri ac preſperrimo bello Caſſius Rho- 


dum, rem immanis operis, ceperat; Brutus 


Lycios devicerat . . . cum per omnia repug- 
nans nature ſue Caſſius, etiam Bruti clemen- 
tram vinceret. Vell. Pat. ii. 69. 

E Here it was that Brutus is reported 
have ſeen a ghoſt in his tent. He ever em- 


15 Vol. IV. 


to. 


Bbb 


ployed, ſays Plutarch, the greateſt part of 
the night in diſpatching of affairs and read- 
ing ; and one night, being thus employed, 


when there was a general filence in the. 


camp, and eſpecially about his tent, of a 


ſudden he heard an unuſual noiſe at the door, 


which opened at the ſame time. Brutus, 
caſling his eye towards the place, perceived 
the frightful picture of a hideous ſpectre, of 
a proportion much more than natural, which 
preſented itſelf before him: He had, not- 
withſtanding, the courage to ſpeak to it, de- 
manding, Art thou a god, or art thou a man, 
and for aubat reaſon comeſi thou hither ? I am, 
replied the ſpirit, thy evil genius, and thou 
ſhalt ſee me again near Philippi. Brutus an- 
ſwered, Well, I will fee thee: And imme- 
diately it diſappeared. He preſently called 


up his ſlaves, who all told him, hat they 


had neither ſeen nor heard any thing. He 
continued walking all the reſt of the night, 


and, early in the morning, went to give an 


account of what had happened to Caſſius, 


who, being an Epicurean, told him, that 


all this proceeded from the weakneſs of bis 
ſenſes, and the ſtrengtb of his imagination at 
that time. However, continued he, ler us 


not believe that there are any ſuch ſpirits, that 


have either voice, human ſhape, or pawwer 
over us; though I could 3 were, that 
abe might not only rely upon the greatneſs of our 
Forces, but likewiſe upon the aſſiſlance of thoſe 
immortal beings, who could not but be favour- 
able to a cauſe Jo juſt and ſacred as ours is. 
Plutarch tells us, that the ſame ſpirit ap- 


peared again before the battle of Philippz. 
Decidius 


d V. R. 211. 
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420 Conf. formed by two mountains, being the only commodious way from the 


The Roman Hiſtory. Bock XI. 


Decidius and Norbanus marched their troops through Epirus and Ma- 
cedania beyond Philippi, and encamped at the entry of a narrow paſs 


Cherſoneſus of Thrace into Macedonia: They had then behind them Phi- 
lippi, and upon the right, towards the ſea, Neapolis, a ſea- port town 
fituated over- againſt the iſland of Thaſos: And here they intended to 
wait the arrival of their Generals. Brutus and Caſſius would have found 
it difficult to force the paſſage, if Rhaſcupolis, a Thracian Chieftain in 
their camp, had not led them over the mountains by a particular way, 
which had been judged impracticable by the enemy. Bibulus, ſon-in- 
law to Brutus, commanded the detachment, and took with him provi- 
ſions and water for three days; and, after incredible fatigues, when 
the ſoldiers began to murmur, and to ſuſpect Rhaſcupolis « treachery, 
at laſt, on the fourth day, they had a view of the plain and the river, 
and, upon this ſight, they raiſed a ſhout of joy, which gave notice of 
their approach to the two Lieutenants, who otherwiſe would have been 
ſurrounded unawares. Saxa and Norbanus immediately retired to Am- 
phipolis, which they fortified with great diſpatch. Brutus and Caſſius 
marched on beyond Philippi, and encamped upon a riſing ground not far 
from the town : Behind them was the ſea, which furniſhed them with 
all kinds of proviſions : The iſland of Thaſes which was at twelve miles 
diſtance ſerved them for a general magazine; and, at the diſtance of nine 
miles, was the town of Neapolis, which afforded them a ſecure port for 
their fleet. Antony ſoon came up with them: For, upon the firſt news of 
the retreat of his Lieutenants, fearing leſt he ſhould loſe Amphipolis, he 
had made forced marches and arrived ſooner than he was expected. He 
had the ſatisfaction to find not only his Lieutenants maſters of Ampbi- 
polis, but the town well-fortified. He there depoſited all his baggage, 
leaving a legion to defend it : While, with the reſt of his troops, he 
advanced, and, following the example, which Cz/ar had ſhewn him in 
all his wars, of approaching as near as poſſible to an enemy, he en- 
camped at only a mile's diſtance. Here he was joined a few days after 
by OFavius. Their combined armies conſiſted of nineteen legions, com- 


' poſed chiefly of Cz/ar's old ſoldiers, and not only complete as to their 


number, but augmented by a great many ſupernumeraries. Thus their 


. infantry amounted to one hundred thouſand men, but their cavalry, 
conſiſting only of thirteen thouſand, was leſs numerous than that of the 


enemy. They were much ſtreightened for proviſions, having only Aa- 
cedonia and Theſſaly open to them; Sextus Pompey cutting off from them 
all communication with Africa, and Murcus and Domitius with Laly. 
This made Antony extremely deſirous of coming to a battle; but Caſſius, 
being ſenſible of his motive, refuſed to engage him, and reſtrained the 
impatience of his ſanguine collegue. At laſt Antony, with great labour 


and induſtry, made a way through a large fen, and raifed ſome forts op- 


polite to the enemy's camp. Caſſius, on his ſide, formed lines and 
. N 5 threw 


chap. I. e Roman Fliftory. 


threw up works againſt him: And in this, ſituation, ſays Appian, the 
forwardneſs of the two armies, who were near to each other, drew on 
a general action, though much againſt Caſſiuss will, who declared, that 
he was forced, in the ſame manner that Pompey had been, to expoſe the li- 
berty of the Roman people to the hazard of a battle, A different ſtory is 
related by Plutarcb. He tells us, that Caſſius, overcome by the im- 
portunity of his collegue and the reſt of his officers, unwillingly con- 
ſented to give battle. According to the ſame hiſtorian, Caſſius, before 
the general engagement, aſked Brutus's opinion concerning what they 
ought to do, if they ſhould happen to be unſucceſsful, and Brutus an- 
ſwered : That he bad formerly, in his writings, condemned the death of Ca- 
to, and maintained that ſuch a manner of avoiding diſgrace was an inſult 
upon the gods, and unworthy of a man of courage; but that he had now 


371 
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changed his opinion, and was reſolved to lay down that life, which be bad 
already ſacrificed to his country on the ides of March, and to change it for a 


Happier one, if fortune proved his enemy. We may then venture to engage 


the enemy, replied Caſſius, embracing him; for either we will be Conquerors 


ourſelves, or have no cauſe to fear thoſe who are ſo. 5 
Ihe forces of the Triumvirs were commanded by Antony alone; Oc- 
tavius not being recovered of the illneſs with which he had been ſeized 
before he left Tah: And, both armies being drawn up, Brutus's men 
attacked thoſe of OZavius with little order, but with ſo much fury, 
that, at the firſt onſet, they overthrew all that oppoſed them, and, preſ- 
ſing forward with great ſlaughter, they entered the very camp of O#a- 
vius, who had juſt before retired to that of his collegue. Antony was, 
on his ſide, very hotly engaged with Caſſius, but, in a ſhort time, 
found means to open a paſſage through the lines, and, charging Ca/- 


Fus's troops upon the flank, totally routed them; then, purſuing the 


victory, he ſoon became maſter of his camp. Caſſius, having laboured 
in vain to rally his ſoldiers, retired to a hill not far off, expeCting the 
event of the battle on his partner's fide. Whence, deſcrying a body of 
e making towards him, he ſent Titinius to diſcover whether they 
were friends or enemies. Titinius was received with great joy into the 
ranks, and, inſtead of riding back directly, marched on with the body 
of horſe towards his General, who, not doubting but that Brutus had 
been routed, and that his friend Titinius was taken priſoner, cried out, 
Alas ! to preſerve the remainder of a miſerable life, I have ruined my beſt 
friend! And inſtantly, retiring into his tent, killed himſelf. Titinius 


Vell. Pat. 
ii. 70. 
Plut. in 


Brut. 


arrived ſoon after with the cavalry, all rejoicing : But their joy was ſud- 


denly daſhed ; and Titinius, accuſing himſelf of being the cauſe of fo 
terrible a misfortune by his imprudence, in great deſpair, ſlew himſelf 
upon the body of his friend. | 


Brutus was very ſenſible of his loſs by the death of his companion, 


whom he called the laſt of the Romans, and cauſed his body to be pri- | 


_ vately removed to the iſland of Thaſos, leſt the ſight of it ſhould make 
| bba a bad 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book XI. 


5 212 bad impreſſion on the minds of the ſoldiers; and though, according 


41. 


to the report of Meſſala, his party had loſt but 8000 men, while the 


430 Conf. enemy had loſt 16,000, yet he kept for twenty days within his intrench- 


Plut. in 
Brut, 


ments, refuſing to accept the battle which Antony offered him. We are 
told he hoped to ſtarve his enemics, who were now in extreme want of 
proviſions, and whoſe fleet had been lately totally defeated ; a circum- © 
ſtance Brutus was ignorant of ſeveral days after it was known in Antony's 
camp; which intimates that few or none deſerted from the Triumvirs to 
him. And Plutarch, who is ſo laviſh. in his praiſes, relates, that he was 


_ obliged to * to death all the ſlaves he had made priſoners in the late 


battle, and diſmiſs the reſt, leſt they ſhould debauch his army: And 
that he found it neceſſary alſo to promiſe his ſoldiers a donative of 2000 
drachma's a man, together with the plunder of Theſſalonica and Lace- 
demon, two of the wealthieſt cities in thoſe parts, in order to raiſe their 
courage. At laſt, ſeveral of his officers having left his camp to join 
his enemies, the fear of a general deſertion determined him to put all to 
the deciſion of a ſecond battle. We are. told, that the eagerneſs of the 
ſoldiers was ſuch on both ſides, that they betook themſelves immediately 
to their ſwords, fighting with great fury, till, after much bloodſhed, 
Brutus's party was borne down by main force, and intirely defeated. 
Brutus himſelf fled to a neighbouring hill *, and there remained all 
night. When, in the morning, he ſaw all was loſt, he cried out in the 
words of an ancient poet, O unhappy Virtue, I follow thee as a ſolid 


good, but thou art only a mere notion, à vain empty name, or, at beſt, a 


ſlave of fortune. Yet ſhortly after he told ſome of his friends, that he 

looked upon himſelf as much happier than any of his Conquerors, fince he 

ſhould enjoy that reputation which always follows virtue, and which tyranny 
and injuſtice ceuld never deſerve. Then, going aſide with a particular 

friend, called Strato, he with great earneſtneſs begged of him to do him 

the laſt office of a friend ; and, ſeeing him very unwilling to perform 

ſo hard a duty, he called for a ſlave : Ab then, cried Strato, it ſhall never 
be ſaid, that the great Brutus ſtood in need of a flave for want of a friend: 
So, turning away his head, he prefented the point of his ſword to Brutus, 

who threw himſelf upon it and immediately expired, | 


1 Plutarch tells us, that he ran a great 
riſk of being taken ; that, being purſued 
cloſely by a troop of Thracians, Lucilius, a 
friend of his, delivered himſelf up to them, 


telling them, that he was Brutus: Upon 


which he was immediately conducted to An- 
tony. When, in his preſence, he owned, 
that, to ſave his General, he had deceived 
the ſoldiers; and was ready to atone, by his 
ſufferings, for the offence. The Thracians 
were fled with indignation. Be not troubled, 


{aid Antony, at the miſtake ; you have taken a 


much better prize. You wanted to tale an e- 
nemy, and you have brought me a friend. I 
take all the gods to witneſs, that I ſhould haue 
been very much perplexed how to behave 10 
Brutus. But men, ſuch as Lucilius, I love 
much better to have for my friends than my 
enemies, Plutarch, according to his cuſtom, | 

in order to lengthen out this laſt ſcene of 
Brutus's life, and make it more intereſting, 
has collected a great many particularities too 

minute to find a place in this general hiſtory. 


Thus 


Chap. J. De Roman Hiſtory. =. 373 


WO. 1 
Thus fell theſe two famous champions for liberty, called the /aft of the V. R. Ir. 
Romans : Deſerted at once by fortune with the ſame precipitation, with 2 : 
which ſhe had given them the command of half the Empire, Caſſius, who 410 Cond. 
| profeſſed the Epicurean philoſophy, left behind him no reputation for vir 
rue; and it was every one's opinion that he hated the tyrant more than 
tyranny, and had intereſted and private views in the aſſaſſination of Cæ- 
\ far. Brutus was, by his birth, his alliances, his connections, his riches, | 
the head of the young nobility : And he was reverenced in his life and 
after his death, for the gravity of his manners, his extenſive learning, 
his eloquence, his capacity; but, if we attend to facts, we ſhall find his 
glory greatly ſullied by many inſtances of avarice, of pride, and of cru- 
elty, which are even reported by his panegyriſts, Cicero and Plutarch. 
A very ingenious and celebrated writer thinks that theſe two Generals 
killed themſelves with a haſte not to be vindicated; and that it is 
impoſſible to read this period of their lives without picying the Repub- Monteſ- 
lic which was ſo abandoned. When one conſiders, however, how very Jv 
— . 5 . randeur 
indifferent the provinces were in all theſe quarrels; how heartily they de- des Ro- 

\ teſted the Generals whom they had been forced to ſupply with money; mains. 
and that the ſoldiers were all engaged to them againſt their will, or al- 
lured by immenſe liberalities, and greater promiſes; it is plain that 
their defeat was irreparable, and that they had no other place to fly to 
but Sicily, which was ſtill held by young Pompey, whither the Triumvirs 
would have followed them with all their forces. 

All ſuch as. had any ſhare in Cz/ar's death flew themſelves with their 
own hands, but the reſt rallying, to the number of 14, ooo, under the 
conduct of Meſſala and Bibulus, ſent deputies to the Triumvirs for an 
honourable compoſition, which the two Generals readily granted. M. 
Cicero, with ſome other perſons of diſtinction, eſcaped to the iſland of 

: Thaſos, where they went on board a ſquadron commanded by Caſſius of 
Parma, which ſailed to the Jonian ſea, and joined the fleets of Statins : 
Murcus and Domitius Abenobarbus. The firſt of theſe Commanders | 
declared his reſolution to conduct his fleet to Sextus Pompey, which he 
ſoon executed: But Domitius choſe to act an independent part. 

The Triumvirs employed themſelves for ſome days after their victo- 
ry in puniſhing their enemies. Antony ſacrificed Hortenſius to the manes 
of his brother Caius, and put to death alſo ſome others: Cato's ſon, | 
Varro, and Lucullus are mentioned by Paterculus. Livius Druſus, the ye. Pat. 
father of that Livia, who was afterwards married to Ofavius, killed 71. 
himſelf in his tent; and Quintilius Varus, adorned with all the marks of 
thoſe honours he had borne, cauſed himſelf to be ſlain by one of his 
freedmen. Suetonius tells us that OFavius, who had but a ſmall ſhare suet. in 
in the victory, behaved with great cruelty and inſolence to the vanquiſh- Aug. 13. 
ed, that he ſent the head of Brutus to be thrown at the pedeſtal of Cæ- 
ſar's ſtatue in Rome, and treated the moſt illuſtrious Romans with bar- 

barity and abuſive language. To one, who humbly begged the favour 


of 


# 
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VR. Zur. of a burial, he anſwered, that what be requeſted would ſoon be at the diſ- 
Sree * Poſal of the birds of prey. A father and a fon, who ſued for their lives, 
420 Conf, were ordered by him to caſt lots which of them ſhould live, or to de- 
termine it betwixt them by the ſword ; but the father, refuſing to accept 


of ſuch a favour, delivered himſelf up to the executioner, and the fon 
ſtabbed himſelf. His cruelty, it is ſaid, was ſo exceſſive, chat, when 
the priſoners were produced before him, loaded with chains, all of them, 
and particularly MA. Favonius, reproached him with it, while they ſa- 
luted Anteny with reſpect by the title of Imperator | 
The two Generals, having ſatiated their revenge, made a new divi- 
ſion of the provinces of the Empire, by which the feeble Lepidus was 
ſpoiled of all, excepting the province of Africa, properly ſo called. 
Od avius got Spain and Numidia : Antony all Tranſalpine Gaul, with that 
part of Africa which Cornificius poſſeſſed. Ciſalpine Gaul was incorpo- 
rated into 7aly, which they all pretended to defend by their arms, and 
to which, as their common country, they had a right to return with 
their legions. At the ſame time Antony undertook to go into the Eaſtern 
provinces to raiſe money for the ſoldiers rewards: And Odlavius took 
upon him to lead the old troops into 1taly, and put them in poſſeſſion of 
the lands that were promiſed them. Antom's commiſſion aſſured him 
immenſe wealth, and was the more brilliant of the two; but that of 
 OFavius gave him all power in Lay, and ſecured to him the affection of 
the veterans, who were to receive from him the long-wiſhed for recom- 
pence of their ſervices. | | 


m Nothing ſhews more plainly how little 
we can depend upon the truth of theſe par- 
ticularities related by the old hiſtorians, than 
the account they have given us of the death 
of Portia. They ſay that this Lady, upon 
the news of her huſband's unhappy fate, 
reſolved not to ſurvive him ; and that, by 
the care of her relations and friends, all in- 
ſtruments of death being removed out of her 
way, ſhe deſtroyed herſelf by ſwallowing 
burning coals. Now it is almoſt certain 
me died of a lingering diſeaſe before the 
battle of Philippe, For Plutarch himſelf 


mentions a letter of Brutus extant in his 
days, of the authenticity of which, indeed, 
he entertained ſome doubt, in which he la- 
mented her death, and complained of his 
friends for neglecting her in her laſt ſick- 
neſs. Certain, however, it is, as Dr. Mid- 
aleton obſerves, that, in a letter to Aticus, 
he ſpeaks of Portia's indiſpoſition, and that 


there is a letter of condolence to him from 


Cicero, which can hardly be applied to any. 
other occaſion but that of her death. See 
Ep. ix. ad Brut. | 


CHAP. I. 


AxTony”s progreſs through Greece and Aſia. CLzopaTrA's magnificence. 
Sbe obtains of AnTony all ber requeſts, and is followed by him into 
Egypt. OcTavivus's behaviour in Italy: He is croſſed in bis operations 
by Fulvia and L. Antonius, who raiſe a civil commotion: He forces L. 
Antonius to ſurrender himſelf at diſcretion in Peruſium, and bis enemies 


to leave Italy. 


ANTONY 
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ANTO NY firſt viſited Greece, where he frequented the conferences 5 5 Te 
of the philoſophers; was initiated into the myſteries at Athens, 5 

made great preſents to that and other cities; courted the Græcians in 410 Conſ. 

every manner, and was repaid with the moſt refined flattery. Then 

leaving Cenſorinus to command in that country, he paſſed over into Aſia, 

with all his troops, conſiſting of eight legions. There all the Princes 

of the Eaſt, who acknowledged the Roman power, came to make their 
court to him, and the faireſt Princeſſes ſtrove to gain his favour, either 
by the charms of their beauty, or the magnificence of their preſents. plut. in 
This croud of Sovereigns, which daily waited in his antichamber with Anton. 
their praiſes and ſubmiſſions, did moſt agreeably ſoothe his voluptuous 37%. 
and ambitious temper. He pardoned all thoſe of Brutus's party, who 
here ſurrendered to him, except Petronius, who was one of the Conſpi- 
rators ; and Quintus, who was charged with having betrayed Dolabella 
to Caſſius in Laodicea. But then he took away the eſtates of ſeveral 
wealthy citizens to inrich his flatterers and buffoons ; and, affembling |, 
the deputies of all the ſubjects and allies. of the Romans in thoſe parts, 
in a formal ſpeech he inſiſted upon his neceſſities and their duties, and 
ſqueezed out of the inhabitants almoſt all the money that had been left 
them by Brutus and Caſſius. After having raiſed two hundred thouſand 375924001. 
talents, an immenſe ſum, he demanded ſtill new contributions; and all 
this money was preſently ſpent in the moſt extravagant luxury, and 
vaineſt prodigalities, ſo that the country was, at the ſame time, a theatre 
of mirth and miſery. Strabo atteſts, that a player was charged with ga- 
thering the tribute of four cities; and Plutarch relates, that a cook, 
who pleaſed his taſte, was recompenſed with the houſe and goods of a 
rich citizen of Magne/a. In his progreſs through the country, he fre- 
quently gave extraordinary demonſtrations of generoſity ; particularly 
to the towns which had ſuffered for their attachment to Dolabella, and 
the Cæſarean cauſe. He made himſelf ſovereign Judge of the differences 
between the of thoſe countries, as in Cappadocia between Ariara- 
thes and Syſenes, for whom the beauty of his mother, Glaphyra, was ſo 
powerful an advocate, as to carry the crown from his competitor. 

But, among all thoſe Sovereigns of the Eaſt, who depended upon 
Antony, Cleopatra was the moſt diſtinguiſhed. She had ſent troops to 
the aſſiſtance of Dolabella, as has been related above, under the conduct 
of Allienus, who had been obliged to give them up to Caſſius: And ſhe 
had alſo ſent a fleet to the aſſiſtance of the Triumvirs which a ſtorm 
diſabled, but ſhe might have done more for the cauſe ; and Serapion, 
her Lieutenant in Cyprus, had fought for Caſſius: Antony, therefore, 
when he was at Tarſus, cited her to his tribunal. She made no difficul- 
ty to obey his ſummons ; and, conſcious of her power over men of An- 
tony's character, ſhe ſet out with. an aſſurance of making a conqueſt of 

him. Never did any Princeſs appear in a manner fo ſingular and mag- 
nificent. Arrived at the mouth of the river Cydnus, ſhe embarked in a 
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T2 8 veſſel, whoſe ſtern was of gold, the ſails of purple ſilk, and whoſe oars, 


T. 


41. 


covered with plates of ſilver, gently kept time to a concert of muſic. 


410 Conf, The Queen was laid under a canopy of rich cloth of gold, adorned like 


Venus riſing out of the ſea, with lovely children about her, like Cupids, 
fanning her; and her women were dreſſed like Nereids, leaning negli- 
gently on the ſides and ſhrouds of the veſſel, The ſweets of the per- 
fumes that were burning reached the banks of the river, which were 
covered with an infinite number of people. Antony, who was mounted 
on a throne, to make a ſhew of majeſty, found himſelf deſerted by all 
his attendants : All ran to fee ſuch an extraordinary ſight. He ſent to 
deſire her to land and ſup with him: but ſhe deſired his company 
firſt ; a requeſt which he thought himſelf bound in civility to comply 
with. He was extremely ſurpriſed at the neatneſs and magnificence of 
the entertainment, with the-ingenious diſpoſition of the lights and many 
other peculiar contrivances *®. The next day, he, in his turn, would 
treat her, and endeavoured to ſurpaſs her in ſumptuouſneſs, but he ſoon 
perceived he was far ſhort of it; whereupon he turned all into mirth 
and raillery, which ſhe joined with, and carried .on with all the delica- 


cy and dexterity imaginable ; till, at laſt, taking a more ſerious turn in 


her diſcourſes, ſhe told him, that ſhe came not thither to clear herſelf, but 


to be recompenſed for the great ſervices ſhe had done to him and Ofavius, in 


aſſiſting Dolabella; in commanding a fleet in perſon againſt Caſſius and his 
Commanders, with many other things, which ſhe related with that arti- 
fice, that wit and inimitable grace, that Antony could no longer defend 


his heart; but, from that moment, entertained a paſſion for her which 


was the cauſe of all the future misfortunes of his life. The firſt uſe ſhe 
made of her power was to obtain an order for taking her ſiſter Arſinoë 


out of the temple of Diana at Epheſus, and putting her to death: Ano- 


had 


the tapeſtry and cloths of gold with which the 
Galle and floor were covered. His friends 


ther for ſeizing Serapion in the temple of Hercules at Tyre, by whoſe ex- 
ecution ſhe ſatisfied her vengeance, and juſtified herſelf towards Antony 


for the ſuccours ſent to Caſſius : A third to ſeize, in the iſland of Aradus, 


an impoſtor, who pretended to be that Pzolemy, Cleopatra's brother, who 
had been vanquiſhed by Cz/ar, and, according to the common report, 
been drowned in the Nile. After having, in this manner, ſecured 


her power, ſhe ſet out for Egypt. 


— 


on which they had ſupped, and the veſſels 

of gold in which they had been ſerved: 

And. when they retired, ſhe made preſents, 

to the moſt diſtinguiſhed, of litters with 

men to carry them; or of horſes richly har- 
t 


= An ancient writer, quoted by Atbenæ- 
t, iv. 11, has informed us, that ſhe repeat- 
ed ſeveral times theſe entertainments, and 
always in a new taſte and with new orna- 
ments; Eng Antony each time all the 
| neſſed; an 


uipage and furniture of the feaſt, the veſ- 
ſels of gold adorned with precious ſtones, and 


alſo, it is' ſaid, who were entertained at 


twelve different tables, divided the couches 


2 


o all, young £:h:0pian ſlaves to 
carry torches before them. The ſame au- 
thor relates, that, at the third entertain 


ment, the floor of the hall was ſtrewed with 


roſes a cubit deep. 5 
Antony 
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Antony entertained no longer any thoughts of marching againſt the Y-R. 221. 
e After a rapid — ors. Syria, in which he —— 1 a 
decided the affairs referred to him; and a fruitleſs attempt to ſurpriſe 410 Conf. 
and plunder the town of Palmyra; he ſent his forces into winter-quar ——” 
ters under the command of Decidius Saxa, and flew after Cleopatra into 
Egypt: Where he ſpent the whole following year in all the eaſe and ſoft- 
neſs to which his vicious temper prompted him, and in all the delights 
and pleaſures which that luxurious nation could furniſh. 
While Antony remained thus idle in Egypt, O#avius was buſy about 
ſettling the affairs of Italy, and dividing the lands for ſatisfying the ve- 
terans. This he found very difficult, and not a little dangerous, on 
account of the general odium it brought upon him ; for it was abſolute- 
ly neceſſary either to give up the ſeveral towns allotted for their recom- 
pence, or to ſatisfy his ſoldiers with a proportionable quantity of money, 
which the exhauſted treaſury could not furniſh. Almoſt all the inhabi- 
tants of theſe towns came in great multitudes to Rome; vaſt num- 
bers of women with children in their arms, whoſe tender years and 
innocence drew every one's compaſſion, daily filled the temples and pub- 
lic places with their lamentations : And the people of Rome talked very 
freely and boldly upon this account. Theſe complaints and murmur- 
ings Ofavius bore with all the diſcretion imaginable ; he firſt borrowed 
what money he could ; but, finding that nor Tufficient, he at laſt broke 
through all difficulties, and began to give his ſoldiers places and lands 
for their inheritance, as he firſt deſigned. This he was forced to by the 
inſolence of the ſoldiery, who were very ſenſible of the obligations and 
regard due to them from the Triumvirs. Appian has recorded two in- 
ſtances of their haughty behaviour, which ſhew how little authority OZa- 
vius poſſeſſed over them. One of the common ſoldiers, having had the 
aſſurance to ſeat himſelf, in the theatre, with the Knights, OZavius or- 
dered him to be taken away, becauſe he perceived that the people were 
offended at it : This the ſoldiers reſented, and, after the play, gather- 
ed about their General, and loudly called for their comrade, ſuſpecting 
that he had been puniſhed with death or impriſonment. The ſoldier ſoon 
appeared, and then they would have it that he had been juſt releaſed from 
priſon ; which he denying, he was treated by them with contempt and 
indignation as a lyar and a traitor to his companions. At another time, 
when OZavius had appointed them a meeting in the field of Mars, for 
a diviſion of lands, they all aſſembled before it was light, and began 
to murmur at their General's tardineſs in making his appearance: And 
a Centurion, who reproved them for it, was affronted, purſued, and 
killed by them, and his body placed in Ofavius's way. Odlavius, in- 
formed of their behaviour, went nevertheleſs to the field, and, ſeeing 0 
the body of the Centurion, turned unconcernedly from it: And, as if 
it had been the crime of ſome particular man, and an offence againſt 
themſelves, he exhorted them, 2 the future, to ſpare one another, and 
TFOL, IV. „ made 
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7 made his intended diviſion. Theſe two examples, ſays Appian, among 

4r, many others, ſhew how difficult it is to govern the ſpirit of the ſoldiers, 
410 Conſ. when the Generals are not commiſſioned to the command of their armies 
S—— by lawful authority, and troops are levied, not for the ſervice of their 
country, but for the intereſt of private men, who are obliged to foothe 
them and depend more on the power of their largeſſes than on the fide- 
lity of their adherents or the authority of the laws. | 


L. AnTow1vs | | 
P. Szrvitivs Varia Isauricus II. | Conſuls. 


v. R. 712. L. Antonius *, brother to the Triumvir, was now Conſul with P. Ser-. 
Bet. Chr. uilius Jauricus II. Cicero every-where repreſents Lucius as a vain, weak 
r Conf, man; and Dio tells us, that he was entirely governed by Fulvia, Antony's 
— — wife, who poſſeſſed all authority in Rome. This imperious Lady was 
greatly grieved to ſee her huſband deliver himſelf up firſt to Glaphyra, 

wife to Arcbelaus, Grand Pontiff of Comana; and afterwards to Cleopatra; 

and reſolved, by any means, to bring him home, which ſhe believed 
nothing but a war could effect? · Many plauſible pretexts were made 

uſe of by her to produce a breach between Antony and OFavius, and 

theſe ſhe eaſily found in the preſent unſettled: and troubleſome times. 
Octavius, upon the firſt marks of her ul-will, ſent her daughter back 

to her, affuring her, at the ſame time, that ſhe was a virgin. In con- 

cert with L. Antonius, ſhe laboured to unite the citizens, who had been 

turned out of their poſſeſſions, and the ſoldiers, againſt OFavius: They 
received, therefore, on one hand, the complaints of the oppreſſed and 
promiſed them Anionys protection: And, on the other, they publicly 
declared, that the confiſcated goods of the proſcribed, and the money 

velt. Pat. raiſed by Antony in the Eaſtern provinces, were ſufficient to pay off the 


* 7% rewards due to the ſoldiers. They inveighed alſo againſt the triumviral 


power, and gave it out that Antony was ready to reſtore the ancient go- 
vernment; and their conduct ſeems to have been extremely well calcu- 
lated to gain the affections of the people. They began by demanding 
of Oñavius to divide the charge of eſtabliſtung the veterans in the colo- 


. - * He triumphed the fu of January for ©* mais d' autres amours, que celles que ſon 

ſome vifling exploits in the A/ps. Yelleins © interet ou fon ambition lui inſpirerent,” 

* Patereulys ſays of him: Vitierum fratris ſui [Certainly neither his intereſt nor ambition 

_ eonſors, fed wirtutum, que interdum in illa were concerned in his ſtrong and laſting at- 

"grant, expers. | L. ii. c. 74. dt½achment for Livia] * ne voulut point e- 

B. xi. 21. In an epigram of O&avius againſt Fal. © touffer dans ſa naiſſance une guerre formi- 
via, preferved by Martial, ſhe is accuſed “ dable, qu'il auroit pu terminer en paroiſ- 

of having ſollicited the N Triumwvir, in ſant moins cruel a une jeune & belle per- 

order to avenge herſelf of the infidelity. of © fonne. Conſid, fur Antoine.” I don't 


Arto; a very improbable charge which know whether Fulvia was a belle perſonne, * 
the Abbe de St. Real inſiſts much upon, as but certainly the widow of Cladius, who died 
well as ſeveral other authors. Octave, above twelve years before, and whoſe daugh- 
_ Gays this writer, ** qui n* aĩmoit que par po- ter was actually married to Octavius, could: 

e btique, & dont on a dit qu'il weut ja- not be a very jeune perſonne. wm 


. 
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nies, ſo that he might regulate whatever concerned his own ſoldiers, and Y-R- C. 
they what concerned thoſe of Antony. Odtavius alledged, in oppoſition % 
to this, the authority of the convention made with his collegue; where- 411 Conſ. 
by it was ſtipulated that the direction of this whole affair ſhould be left 
entirely to him. The young Triumvir found himſelf in very difficult 
circumſtances. He had incurred the odium of all 7aly; he had the 
coaſts to defend againſt the fleets of Pompey and Domitins; and it was 
incumbent on him to procure corn for the people and foldiers, which 
was now very ſcarce, as almoſt all the paſſages by fea were ſtopped: up 
by his enemies, and the produce of the land was conſumed by the re- 
turn of ſo many. legions into Tay. Diſorders were committed every 
day in the city, ſo that all trading was ruined and moſt of the ſhops ſhur 
up: Ventidius, Pollia, Calenus, Plancus, and others, commanded ſeveral 
ſmall armies in different parts of the country; Lucius Antony himſelf had 
raiſed a conſiderable force : And M. Antony was in great favour with the 
ſoldiers, who much: eſteemed. him for his bravery, and loved him for his 
generoſity. Ofavius reſolved, therefore, if poſſible, to avoid a rup- 
ture, and ſeems to have conſented to the demands of Fulvia and L. An. 
tonius. The latter, taking Antony's children with him, went a pgs 
through the ſouthern part of 7taly : But, upon a quick motion of Oc- 
tavius s cavalry to the coaſt of the Bruttii, in order to hinder. Pompey 
from landing there, he fled precipitately to Antony's colonies, and put 
himſelf and his nephews under their protection; accuſing OZavius of infi- 
delity towards his collegue. O#avzs, on the contrary, ſent to acquaint 
them, that there was no ſhadow of change in the friendſhip betwixt him 
and Antony, but that Lucius ſought a pretence to make them arm againſt 
each other, becauſe: he was an enemy to the triumvirate, in the mainte- 
nance of whoſe power the ſoldiery were concerned, if they would not 
be driven from their colonies ; and that, as for his horſe, they were ſtill 
in the country of the Bruttii, executing his orders. In conſequence of 
this miſunderſtanding, the Antonian officers held a congreſs at Theanum ; 
where they. preſcribed: the following terms of peace to OZavius. and to 
L. Antony: That the Triumvirs ſhould not diſturb the Conſuls in the 
government of the Commonwealth; that they ſhould: give lands only 
to thoſe who had ſerved at Philippi; that the money ariſing from the 
« eſtates already forfeited, and the prices of thoſe yet to be expoſed: to 
« ſale, ſhould be equally divided: between the veterans in Autonys colo- 
<« nies, and the other triumviral troops in /:aly; that neither parry ſhould 
% make any new levies of men; but that two of the Antonian legions 
<« ſhould' be employed by Octavius, in the expedition againſt Pompey; 
<« that Salvidienus might paſs: the Alps and go into Spain, to take the 
« command of the legions in that province, without being impeded by 
<« Afinius Pollio; and that Lucius, ſatisfied with theſe conditions, ſhould 
<« diſmiſs his guards, and follow the functions of his office in a peaceful 
% manner.” Theſe articles were agreed upon; but none of them were 
ELLIS» GSC | carried 
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V. R. 272. carried into execution, except that Salvidienus cleared the paſſage of the 


3 Alps, and joined the army in Spain. Lucius, pretending that his life 
411 Conf. was in danger, retired to the fortreſs of Præneſte; Fulvia fled to Lepi- 


as,, putting herſelf and her children under his protection; and both 


ſent meſſengers to Antony with letters to give him the alarm, and bring 
him into Zaly. _ | 15 
In this extremity of affairs, Ofavius, dreading that Pompey might 
take advantage of the diſpute between him and Fulvia, ſent a deputa- 
tion of his officers to Præneſte, to endeavour, if poſſible, to bring about 
a reconciliation, Theſe invited Lucius to their meeting: But he was 
hindered from complying with their requeſt by Manius Rufus, Antony's 
agent, who was influenced by. Fulvia, After a ſhort conſultation, - Ma- 
#:us anſwered them in the following terms: That, while Antony was 
<« buſy in raifing money among ſtrangers, O#avius by his cringing and 
flexibility ſecured to himſelf all the militia, and all the ſtrong places 
* in /taly: That he had taken away from Antony Nether Gaul, by en- 
* « franchiſing it and incorporating it into Italy: That, inſtead of eighteen 
towns deſigned for the reward of the veterans, he had granted them 
< almoſt the whole country: That, inſtead of twenty-eight legions that 
< were to be provided for, he was planting four-and-thirty legions in 
% [taly : that he had taken n.oney out of the temples, which had never 
* been done before, whatever famine had been in the city; and that, on 
< pretence of a war with Pompey, but indeed to gain over to himſelf the 
« ſoldiery, and to employ them againſt Antony: that he had ſold the goods 
« of the proſcribed at ſuch low rates, that it was rather giving than ſelling 
them: And that, if he really deſired peace, he ought firſt to give an 
account of what he had done, and ſhould do nothing, for the future, 
« but what ſhould be reſolved upon by common deliberation.” This 
was propoſing to take every thing out of the hands of OZavius; who, 
ſeeing Antony's party bent upon war, made his preparations with the 
greateſt diligence. Two legions that were quartered in the city of An- 
cona, informed of this beginning of a civil commotion, ſent deputies 
to Rome, to entreat OZavius to conſent to an accommodation. Octa- 
vius anſwered, that he had no deſign againſt Antony, but that Lucius 
would make war upon him. This gave occaſion to another negotiation 
with Lucius, who was engaged by theſe deputies, in conjunction with ſe- 
veral of Antony's officers, to conſent to meet Odlavius at Gabii, a town 
which lay at an equal diſtance from Rome and Prænęſte: But, a party of 
Ofaviuss cavalry having inſulted a detachment which L. Antonius had 
ſent to reconnoitre the road, Lucius retreated to his fortreſs, and neither 
entreaties nor menaces could prevail upon him to come to the place of 
meeting. Manifeſtoes were publiſhed on both ſides, and an open war 
declared. Manius publiſhed letters from Antony, by which he approved 
of his brother's proceedings, and required of his officers and ſoldiers to 
ſupport him. | ns; 35 ay 2 | 
„5 1 Ocavius, 
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Octavius, who, beſides his own proper army, had moft of the diſ- V. R. 71s: 
miſſed veterans on his ſide, and whoſe troops acted with the greateſt ce- P 8 
lerity and concert, was an over- match for Lucius. The Conſul had for him 412 Conſ. 
the good wiſhes of the city and country, becauſe he had ſhewed a regard ——* 
for the complaints of thoſe who had been turned out of their eſtates, and 
had declared againſt the continuation of the triumviral authority, and ma- 
ny towns throughout 7zaly declared for him. Rome itſelf, though guarded 
by two legions under the command of Lepidus, joyfully received him, 
as ſoon as Ofavius left it to go into Umbria : But he had but fix legions 
of new-raiſed troops under bs own command, and a precarious autho- 
rity over the Lieutenants, who commanded Antom's legions, quartered 
in the diſtant parts of  /taly. Hearing that Salvidienus was upon his 
march with a numerous army from Gaul, in order to join Ofavius, and 
was followed in the rear by Aſinius Pollio and Ventidius, two of his bro- 
ther's Lieutenants, he marched to meet him, with a view of hemmin 
him in between his army and thoſe of his friends : But he ſoon found 
himſelf ſurrounded on all ſides: For Agrippa marched after him into In- 
fubria, and hindered his retreat: And Salvidienus guarded the paſſages 
with ſuch care, that he prevented his joining Pollio and Ventidius. Not 
daring, in theſe circumſtances, to venture a battle, he retired to Pery- Perugia. 
fa, a ſtrong town in Hetruria, hoping that the Commanders in his inte- 
reft would find means to come up with him. But Ventidius and Pollio 
did not exert themſelves, and Ofavius, bringing up all the remainder of 
his troops, effectually blockaded him. Fulvia was at Præneſte with a 
number of Senators and Knights; where, according to Dio, ſhe governed 
with an abſolute authority, preſiding in council and haranguing the ſol- 
diers with a ſword by her ſide: She there raiſed a new army, which ſhe 
put under the command of Plancus, and was very preſſing in her ſolli- 
citations to procure the junction of the ſeveral Commanders: But, whe- 
ther they — this unſeaſonable war, or ſaw it was impoſſible _ | | 
to diſengage Lucius Antonius, Ventidius retired to Ravenna, Pollio to A. 85 
riminum, Plancus to Spoletum, and the other Commanders, after ſome 
motions, remained quiet, and waited the event. Lucius defended the 
town with great bravery, and made ſeveral bold and deſperate ſallies, 
but with no proportionable ſucceſs; till, finding his ſoldiers reduced to 
the utmoſt miſeries of famine, he at laſt came out in perſon, and, giving 
| himſelf up into Ofaviuss hands, with great earneſtneſs*interceded for 
his poor ſoldiers, and begged that his puniſhment might atone for their 
crimes. Appian who gives him a fair character, as a lover of the pub- 
lic welfare and an enemy to the power of the triumvirate, makes him 
ſpeak to his army and to Ociavius in a very ſpirited ftrain. The young 
Triumvir received him very honourably and with much generoſity 
and all Lucius's ſoldiers were pardoned, at the deſire of OZavinss'own 
men : The town was deſtined to be plundered, but one of the inhabi- 
tants ſet fire to his houſe before he ſtabbed himſelf, and the flames, be- 
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. F Hue ing ſpread by the wind, conſumed the whole city. Ventidius, and the 
1 he. Other Lieutenants of Antony, made towards the ſea-coaſt. Calenus, who 
41x Conf. commanded ſeveral legions in the Alps, dying at this time, his ſon ſur- 
rendered them to OZavius : Fulvia fled to Greece with Plancus : Julia, 
 Antony's mother, with ſeveral of her ſon's principal friends, and, among 
the reſt, with Tiberius Nero, huſband to Liuia, and father of the Empe- 
ror Tiberius, ſailed for Sicily, and received from Pompey ſhips to conduct 
them where they thought proper. Thus ended this dangerous war ; 
and Octavius returned to Rome, where he entered in his triumphal 
robes, and crowned with laurel . L. Antonius was ſent by Oftavius 
into Spain with the honourable title of Proconſul, but without any real 
| | Power; and he probably died there ſoon after, for there is no more 

= | mention of him in hiſtory. g. E 


HA F. H. a 
Auron v carries over his troops into Italy, and is joined in his paſſage by 
DomiTivs, with his fleet. Sxxrus Pour, courted by OcrAvius, 


offers bis aſſiſtance io AnTony, The. differences of the two TRIUun Ins 
are compoſed by, their common friends, and Antony marries Octavia. 


„„ An agreement is made with Pompey. A new diviſion is made of the Em- 
FE” pire. VENTiDIUs's exploits againſt the Parthians, 15 
| | | 1 CN. Domirivs Catvixus II. 721. 

7 004 3G ²˙ : ͤ © Cent. 


v. R. 213. NT ON was ſtill immerſed in pleaſure at Alexandria, when he 
Bef. Chr. 4 received the account of his brother's defeat, and the ruin of his 
412 Tone, Party in Italy; and that O#avins had made himſelf maſter of both 
. rah, and had got all the legions into his hands that were quartered in 
thoſe parts. About the ſame time he received advice that the Par. 
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+ \q gemini Min 15, writes that, *af- 
< ter the taking of Preraſia, Otawizs. put 


many of the priſoners. to death, anſwer- 


« ing all that offered to beg pardon, or ex- 
% cuſe themſelves, briefly—death wwas the 


10 auord. Some authors add, ſays the ſame 
hiſtorian, <* that three hundred ot the equeſ.· 
1 trian and ſenatorian order, culled out of 


« the rei, were flanghtered like victims, at 
4e an altar raiſed to Ja/jas Ceſar on the 
„ 3des. of March': And others have af - 
ſirmed, that he entered upon this war, on 
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* ſelves nom that they had 2 


of doing it with Lucius Autoꝶy at 


4 head ; and that, by the defeat of them, 
ec andꝭ the 'confiſcation of their eftates, he 


«might be enabled to make good his pro- 
<< mites to the veteran ſoldiers.” 

_ Appian writes, that he only put to death 
the Senators of Periſſa, with a few of his 


' moſt inveterate enemies; and that he was 


conſtrained to this ſtep by his ſoldiers. 
Haterculus alſo has ſaid the fame thing: I 


„ 


Chap. III. De Roman Hiſtary. 


thians, commanded by Pacorus, their King's ſon, and Labients*, had VR. 713. 


made themſelves maſters of Syria ard Judea, had ſacked Feru/alem, and 


carried away Hircanus, the High-prieſt, and Herod's brother, priſoners. 4:2 
Theſe diſagreeable and diſgraceful tidings rouſed him from his lethargy: 


\ 


He immediately gathered together two hundred ſhips, and a confidera- 


ble army which he had ready in thoſe parts. His deſign was to march 


immediately againſt the Parthians; but the preſſing letters he received 
from his wife Fulvia, and his friends, obliged him to turn towards 
Ttaly. He went from Alexandria to Tyre, from whence paſſing by the 


iſles of Cyprus and Rhodes, he arrived at Athens, where he met Fulvia. 


He much blamed her and his brother Lucius for occafioning the late 
diſorders, and here he underſtood that OZavins had lately married Scr:- 
bonia, the ſiſter of Libo, Pompey's father-in-law, a Lady much more ad- 
vanced in years than himſelf; and in which alliance he could have no 


other view than to gain over Pompey to his party for the ſake of his 
ſhipping, of which he was almoſt deſtitute, Antony advanced therefore 
towards 1taly, leaving Fulvia ſick at Sicyon; which neglect and ſcorn fini- 


ſhed what his infidelity had begun, and ſhe died thete ſoon after of 
grief. In theſe circumſtances, it was a ſatisfaction to Antony to ſee him- 
ſelf . courted by Pompey: This Commander, inſtead of cloſing with 
OFavius, choſe to treat with Antony, and ſent Libo to him under the 
pretence of conducting to him Julia, his mother. Antony acted with 
great diſcretion, and anſwered, that, if he was obliged to make war a- 
gainſt OZavins, he would willingly accept of Pompey's propoſal ; and, if, 
on the contrary, their differences ſhould be amicably determined, he 


would take care to reconcile him with his collegue. Domitius Abeng- Flor. lib. 
. barbus joined him in his paſſage over the Jonian ſea; and, after having 
keyt an independent fleet ſince the battle of Phtlippi, ſurrendered to Anton. 
him with all his ſhips and forces. With this reinforcement he appeared 
before Brunda/ium, where he was refuſed admittance, under the pretence 


that he brought with him Domitius, who was an enemy to Ceſar. An- 


tony, upon this, blocked up the place, and ſent to Pompey in Sicily to 
engage him to invade Sardinia and Italy. Ofavius marched directly to 


Brundufrum, where the old foldiers being unwilling to fight againſt An- 


tom, the army endeavoured by all methods to reconcile the two com- : 


itors; and this was at length brought about by the management and 
interpolition of Cocceius Nerva, Pollio-and-Mecenas. In conſequence of 


this agreement all offences and affronts were to be mutually forgiven, and 
a marriage was propoſed between Antony and Ofavinus's half-ſiſter OZavia, 


the widow of Marcellus, a Lady of great beauty and of extraordinary vir- 
tues and accompliſhments.* Though Cleopatra had fo large a ſhare in 


bis Labienus was the fon of Tiras Labienws, who had been Ce/er's Lieutenant in aw. 


. Antony's heart, yet he could not without baſeneſs refuſe a Lady of Oc- 
.tavia's rank and admirable qualities; and, to avoid all preſent incon- 


veni- 
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R. 7:3. veniencies, he married her. Manius, Antony's agent in Italy, and Salvi- 
Bet. Chr. gienus, Ofavius's chief Lieutenant, were the victims of thi ili 

. 5 ; ) s reconcilia- 

412 Conſ. tion. The firſt was put to death by Antom's order, as the chief author 

— of the Periſian war. The ſecond was accuſed before the Senate by Oc- 

tavius of treaſonable practices, and ſentenced to die; which ſentence he 

executed upon himſelf. The hiſtorians tell us, that Salvidienus offered 

his ſervices to Antony, during the ſiege of Brunduſium; and that Antony, 

upon his reconciliation, informed Ozzavius of the treachery of his Lieu- 

tenant. A new diviſion of the Roman Empire was made upon this 


renewal of peace and amity, by which Codropolis, a town of Ihricum, 


was made the boundary of their dominions: All from that place weſt- 
ward being to obey. OZavins, and all eaſtward Antony ; Africa was left 
to Lepidus. | n 5 | ak 
Alfter this diviſion, Antony immediately. diſpatched Ventidius into A/ia 
againſt the Partbian®: But the troubles at home ſeemed much greater 
to both Antony and OFavwius, who were now entertained with the fad and 
lamentable complaints of poor people, ready to ſtarve for want of provi- 
ſions; which Pompey hindered from coming either from the eaſt or 
weſt by means of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corfica, which he had in his 
power; and from Africa by his navy, which was then very powerful. 
O#avius,' on account of ſome former affronts, would not be brought to 
any accommodation with Pompey, notwithſtanding the continual cries 
Appian. and prayers of the multitude, whoſe rage and fury came. at laſt to that 
height, that he was nigh being ſtoned by them, and Antony too by com- 
ing to his aſſiſtance. At laſt, both Triumvirs and Pompey were ſo far 
perſuaded as to come to an interview upon two bridges built upon 
ſtakes driven into the ſea; a little off the promontory of Miſenum; the 
two Triumvirs accompanied by their troops drawn up upon the ſhore, 
and Pompey by a numerous fleet; but, the latter demanding large privi- 
leges for the proſcribed perſons, and to be admitted into the power 
and place of Lepidus, the treaty was ineffectual. Let the preſſing ne- 
ceſſities and frequent mutinies of the people brought them —.— a 
ſecond time, where, amongſt other articles, it was concluded that Pom- 
- pey ſhould retain all the iſlands he was then in paſſeſſion , and alſo Pelopon- 
neſus z that he ſhould be made Augur, and have the privilege of demanding the 


conſulſbip in his abſence, and of diſcharging' that office by any of bis friends, 


that be ſhould leave the ſea open, and pay the people what corn was due from 
Sicily; that thoſe who had taken refuge with him, out of fear, ſhould be reftored 
to their poſſeſſions and privileges, and loſe only their moveables ; that the pro- 
- ſcribed perſons, except ſuch as were guilty of Cæſar's death, ſhould have all 
liberty io return and receive a fourth part of their. eftates; and that be him- 
565104 lb. ſelf nl receive ſeventy millions of fee This treaty was ſigned by the 
terl. Generals, and was then ſent to Rome to be kept by the Yeftals. Thus 
Vell. Pat, a peace was concluded to the great joy and ſatisfaction of all the peo- 
5 The three Chiefs thought of treating each other on this occaſion 3 

| 2 © OY BESS | an 
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and it fell by lot to Pompey to give the firſt entertainment. He re- 1 7 . | | 
ceived them accordingly on board his ſhip : And, while they were at ſup- 7. U 
per, Menas, his Admiral, whiſpered him in the ear: Allow me to 412 Conſ. n 
e cut the cables, and you are Maſter of the world.“ Pompey, after a 
moment's reflexjon, anſwered, You ſhould have done it without con- 

_ < ſulting me; Pompey cannot perjure himſelf.” The two gueſts heard 
nothing of what was ſaid, and the entertainment was concluded with as 
much gaiety as it had begun. Antony and Ofavins treated Pompey in 
their turns; and theſe rejoicings ſeemed to ſpeak the ſincerity of their 
union *, | ; 


L. Marcivs Cxnsorinus, Confuls: 
C. CaLvisIus SABINUS, 


The noiſe of civil diſcord now ceaſed for a-while ; and Ofavins and V. R. 714. x "88 
Antony were welcomed to Rome with the loudeſt acclamations. The 8 3 10 i 
other Chief ſailed back to his iſlands. Before they ſeparated, they 413 Con. 14 i 
named, it is ſaid, the Conſuls for the four following years; Antony and | OT 
Libo for the firſt, OFavius and Pompey for the ſecond, Domitius and So- | i 1 | 
ſius for the third, and Aytony and Oclavius for the fourth. This nomi- | 11 
nation, however, did not take place. | 25 
The ſtay which OcTavivs and Ax row made at Rome was not 
long. Octavius, to keep his ſoldiers in action, ſent a detachment of 
them into [yricum, and led the reſt into Gaul, where there were 
ſome diſturbances ; and Antony departed for the Eaſt, to carry on the 
war againſt the Parthians. This war his Lieutenant Ventidius had ma- 
naged with great ſucceſs, having overthrown Labienus and Barzaphar-. 
nes in two engagements, in which theſe two Generals periſhed. Antony, 
being informed in his way of theſe particulars, ſtopped at Athens, where 
he paſſed the winter, and gave himſelf over to his pleaſures and diver- 8 
ſions in the company of Oclavia, with whom he is ſaid to have been in 
love at this time. He quitted, during his reſidence there, all the en- 
ſigns of authority, and affected to live like a private perſon. He neg- 
lected buſineſs altogether, and divided his time between love, philoſo- 
phy, and entertainments. | | Ec 


Appius CLavpivs Pur cnRR, | cr 
C. NorBanus Fr Accus, J Conſuls, 


Antom, in the beginning of this year, thought of reſuming the Ge- V. R. 217g. 
neral. A jealouſy perhaps of the honour acquired by his Lieutenant Bf. Chr. | 988 
Vor. IV. " - Bad : had 47 Conſ. Jil | 
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* The two Conſuls of this year, Caluiaus Officers, whom we ſhall ſoon ſee at the Wall | | 
and Polko, laid down their office before the head of his land-army. Pollio, when diveſ- (98 is 
end of their nominal magiſtracy, in favour ted of the conſulſhip, was ſent to make war 
of L. Cornelius Balbus, a friend of Ofavius 3 . againſt the Parthinjans, a people of 1lhria, 
and of P. Canidius Craſſus, one of Antony's who had ſhewa a ſtrong attachment to Bru- 
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V. R. 7:5. had ſeized him at this time; and he left Athens to gather thoſe laurels 

ow" which properly belonged to him. But, before he arrived at the army, 
414 Conſ. Ventidius had put an end to the war by a complete victory which he had 
Pn . mpg over Pacorus. This brave Prince periſhed in the battle, and all 


2 251. 


is men were deſtroyed, excepting thoſe who found protection in Samo- 
ſatis, the capital town of Commagena, where Antiochus reigned, Venti- 
dius, who was afraid of offending Antony, did not purſue all the advan- 
tages of this victory. In the proſecution, however, of the war, he laid 
ſiege to Samoſatis, which he would have taken in a ſhort time, if Antony 
had not ſent expreſs orders to him to wait his arrival. As the juſtice, 


_ generoſity, and bravery of the young Parthian Prince had endeared all 


the Syrians to his perſon, and there was no hopes of bringing back to 
their duty ſeveral towns and Princes in thoſe parts, while they thought 
him alive, Ventidius cauſed his head to be carried about the province, 
and thus completely . upon the Parthians the cruelty and in- 
dignity they were guilty of, in regard to Craſſus and his brave and ge- 
nerous ſons. When Antony arrived, he took upon him the command of 
the ſiege of Sameſatis, but his behaviour in the conduct of it procured 
him no honour. The town was bravely defended, and Antiochus at laſt 
purchaſed of him a peace for three hundred talents, though he had of- 
fered Ventidius a thouſand before his arrival. After this exploit, away 
he flew to his dear OZavia at Athens, He was decreed a triumph in. 
Rome for the victories of Ventidius; and this brave General was likewiſe 
admitted to the ſame honour. . The triumph decreed to Antony was ne- 
ver exhibited z but Ventidius celebrated his, this ſame year, on the 285 
of December, with great pomp z and the circumſtance of his having 
been formerly led in triumph, in his infancy, added to the public joy,, 
and to the glory of this diſtinction. | | | 


The renewal of the war between the TRIUMvIxnS and Sxxrus Pomery. . 
OcTavivs's preparations. His bad ſucceſs in ſeveral naval engagements, 
He at laſt deſtroys Skxrus's. fleet, and obliges bim to quit Sicily. He diſ- 
poſſeſſes Lxpipus of his army and the triumviral power, and applies him- 
ſelf to gain the affections of all orders of men. . 


\HE peace which had been concluded between Pompey and the 
Triumvirs was not of long continuance. Antony, who by the ar- 
ticles of it was obliged to quit Pelopouneſus, would not do it till Pompey 
00 8 | p | had 


tus. He took the town of Salona, and per- by a decree of the Senate, and old Dejora- 
formed other exploits, which entitled him to rus, that good ally of the Ariſtocratians, 
a triumph. His collegue Calvinus obtained died, leaving behind him, among other me- 
the ſame honour for ſome ſucceſs againſt morable deeds, that of having murdered all 
the Cerritani in Spain, During their con- his children, but the one whom he deſtined 


ſulate, Herod was made King of the Jer, for his heir. 
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had ſatisfied him for ſuch monies as were due to him from the inhabi- We. 715: 
tants. Pompey would by no means hearken to this, but immediate! * 1 8 
began, contrary to his engagements, to augment his forces. He alſo 414 Con. 
ſecretly authoriſed the pirates to ſeize the proviſions deſtined for [taly, ———* 
which renewed the former grievances and miſeries, and made the people 
complain, that the only change in their ſituation was, that they had four ty- 
rants inſtead of three. Menas, one of Pompey's freedmen, in whom he had 
hitherto placed the greateſt confidence, had oppoſed the peace, and now _ 
excited him to a rupture : Yet, ſoon after, upon a ſuſpicion of a change 
in his maſter's affections, he revolted to Oclavius, and delivered up to 
him Sardinia and Corſica with three legions and ſixty gallies. Sextus de- 
manded him back, and, upon receiving a refuſal, he ſent a ſquadron to 
pillage the coaſt of Campania. Oclavius, on his ſide, took the treaty of 
Miſenum out of the hands of the Veſtals, alledging, that, by this hoſti- 
lity it was broke, and ſummoned Antony and Lepidus to come to his aſ- 
ſiſtance. But, neither of them making haſte to comply, he was obliged 
to act by himſelf; and he ſoon gathered two numerous fleets ; one com- 
poſed moſtly of the veſſels of Menas, and commanded by Calviſius Sa- 
binus ; another built and equipped on the Adriatic coaſt, under the 
conduct of L. Cornificius, Theſe two fleets were to attack Sicily on two 
ſides, and cauſe a diverſion of the forces of the enemy, while his legions 
paſſed from Reggio into the iſland. But Sextus, who was in readi- 
neſs for a vigorous defence, ſent a ſquadron under the conduct of Mene- 
crates againſt Calviſius, and deſtroyed moſt of his ſhips near Cuma; and 
he waited himſelf, at Meſſana, the approach of the other fleet. This al- 
ſo was beat back by Pompey, and, when lying at anchor, was almoit 
entirely deſtroyed. OZavius, who was on board of it, got on ſhore with 
much difficulty, and, having ſaved what men and veſſels he could, con- 
tented himſelf, for the preſent, in diſtributing his land-forces along the 
.coaſt, till he could get together another fleet. 
Ocavius was married this year to Livia, ſo famous for having engaged 
his conſtant affection during his whole life. She had lately returned to 
Rome with her huſband Tiberius Nero, under the ſecurity of the peace of 
Miſenum ; and, by her refined and dexterous wit more than her beau- 
ty, ſhe made ſuch a deep impreſſion on his heart, that, in order to pro- 
cure her, he broke through all the rules of decency. Scribonia was di- 
vorced from him, the very day ſhe was brought to bed of the famous Ju- 
lia; and Tiberius Nero was conſtrained to yield up to him his wife, though 
ſhe was ſix months gone with child. The ſcruple ariſing from this cir- 
cumſtance was removed by the college of Augurs. The queſtion was 
put to them, Whether a woman, with child by her huſband, could 
ce be lawfully married to another man before child-birth ?? They ſaid, 
< that, ſince there could be no doubt to whom the child belonged, Li- 
«© via was free to marry, _— Pregnant, the law forbidding it only, 
COT, | d 2 : S when 
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V. R. 215. c when that was uncertain.” The Lady was delivered three months af- 
r terwards of Druſus, whom Ofavius immediately ſent to Tiberius *. 

414 Conf. The five years of the triumvirate were now almoſt expired; and the 
Triumvirs prolonged their power for five years more, without regard- 
ing the ſuffrages either of the Senate or people. 

M. Viesaniuvs AGRIPPaA, | 

| L. Canipivs GaLLvus, | Conſuls. | 
V. R. 516. Canidrus was a creature of Antony's; and Agrippa was a faithful ſervant 
Bel. Chr. of OZavius z a man of low birth, but who had great talents for war and 
4x5 Conf. for a Court. He had lately brought back to their duty the rebellious 
Gauls, and in this expedition had paſſed the Rhine, O#avius with the 
confulſhip had procured him a decree for a triumph: But he rejected 
this diſtinction as unbecoming, at a time when his General had been un- 
ſucceſsful. The whole year of their conſulſhip was ſpent in making pre- 
parations againſt Pompey. Agrippa was charged with the care of build- 
ing a new fleet and exerciſing the rowers and ſeamen ; and he acquitted 
himſelf of this double employment with great zeal and capacity, over- 
looking the carpenters, and preſiding over the exerciſes, in which twen- 


ty thouſand ſlaves were inſtructed. He executed alſo another noble 


work, the Julian port, formed by the junction of the lakes Lucrinus and 
Avernus with the ſea; in which the greateſt fleets might be received, and 
find ſufficient ſhelter from the winds and tides. The lake Lucrinus, 
ſituated between Miſenum and Puteoli, was ſeparated from the ſea by an 
old cauſey a mile in length, and of a ſufficient breadth to allow a waggon 
to paſs. Agrippa repaired and raiſed this cauſey, which, being weakened 
in ſeveral places, was frequently overflowed. He cut two openings in it to 
allow a paſſage for ſhips; and, from the bottom of the lake Lucrinus, he 
drew a canal to the lake Avernus, which laſt properly formed the port, and 
Serv. in afforded a ſecure retreat to veſſels. It is reported, that, in order to cor- 
Virg. En. rect the bad quality of the air, which was ſuppoſed to be infectious and 
peſtilential, Agrippa cut down the foreſts which grew on the borders of 
the Avernus, and thus, by giving a free circulation to the air, made it a 
healthful and pleaſant ſituation. It was here he aſſembled all the new 


1 Seton. in Galba, e. 1. Liviæ olim poſt 
Auguſti ſtatim nuptias Vejentanum ſuum re- 
viſenti, prætervolans aquila, Gallinam al- 
bam, ramulum lauri roſtro tenentem, ita ut 
rapuerat, demiſit in gremium: cumque nu- 
trirĩ alitem pangique ramulum placuiſſet, 


tanta pullorum ſoboles provenit, ut hodie 


quoque ea villa .ad Gallinas vocetur ; tale 
vero Lauretum, ut triumphaturi Cæſares in- 
de laureas decerperent; fuitque mos trium- 
phantibus alias confeſtim eodem loco pan- 
gere: — Plinius xv. 30. Liviæ Druſillæ, que 
poitea Auguſta matrimonii nomen accepit, 
cum pacta eſſet illa Cæſari, Gallinam con- 


ſpicui candoris ſedenti aquila ex alto abjecit 
in gremium illæſam: intrepideque miranti 
acceſſit miraculum, quoniam teneret roſtro 


laureum ramum onuſtum ſuis baccis. Con- 


ſervari alitem & ſobolem juſſere Aruſpices 
ramumque eum ſeri ac rite cuſtodiri. Quod 
factum eſt in villa Cæſarum fluvio Tiberi 
impoſita, juxta nonum lapidem Flaminia via, 
quz ob id vocatur, ad Gallinas : Mireque 


- filva provenit. Ex ea triumphans poſtea 


Cæ ſar laurum in manu tenuit, coronamque 
capite geſſit: Ac deinde imperatores Cæ- 
fares cuncti. Dio eadem habet libro iv. 8 vo. 


p. 389. „ 
5 veſſels 
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veſſels built in the ſeveral ports of 7zaly, and exerciſed the rowers and * 3 

ſailors u. | . 94 
Y 415 Conf. 


L. GeLLivus PoPLICOLA, { Confuls. 


M. Coccervs NERVA, 


Antony, in the beginning of this year, appeared before Brunduſium, v. R. 727. 
with a fleet of 300 fail; and pretended that he came to aſſiſt Odia- Bef. Chr. 
vis in the war againſt Pompey : But Odlavius, having now gathered a 6 Con. 
very powerful force at ſea, could willingly have diſpenſed with his col 
legue's civility. Plutarch ſays, that he came rather as an enemy than a Plut. in 
friend; and the new diſguſts that aroſe between them, at this time, Ant. 
ſeem to favour his opinion. Antony, it has been ſaid, was not willing 
that OZavias ſhould have all the honour and profit of the conqueſt of 
Sicily, and was deſirous to exchange a part of his fleet, which was a great 
expence to him, for a land-army, which he wanted in order to puſh the 
war againſt the Parthians. But, whatever were the cauſes of their diſcon- 
tent, certain it is that they began to conſider each other as rivals, and 
ſhewed openly their diſſatisfaction. Antony was refuſed admittance into 
the port of Brunduſium, and therefore landed at Tarentum, where Ofa- 
via, who accompanied him, obtained his leave to go to her brother, and 
clear up all miſunderſtandings. OZavius received her with the courteſy 
ſuitable to the great affection he had for her, but was yet ſo backward 
in anſwering her requeſts, that ſne publicly addreſſed herſelf to his two 
great friends, Agrippa and Mecenas : ©* All mankind, ſaid ſhe, have their 
ches fixed upon me, and congratulate me for partaking of the grandeur of 
* t2wo powerful Generals. I am the wife of the one, and the fifler of the 
& other. But, if an ill deſtiny ſhould lead them to war with each other, I 
% ſhall be miſerable without redreſs , I ſhall be reduced to the fatal neceſſity of 
& Jofing a huſband or a brother.” Her entreaties had, at length, ſo much 
weight that Ofavins conſented to meet Antony between Tarentum and 
Metapontum. From the place choſen for their interview, it appeared that 
the young Triumvir intended to have a ſmall river between him and his 
collegue. But Antony, who did not want generoſity, when he ſaw OZa- 
vius approach, leaped into a boat, that he might croſs over to him. This 

% An memorem portus, Lucrinoque wrote under the Emperor Tiberius, takes 
« addita clauſtra ? ; very little notice of it; and, in the hiſto- 
« Atque indignatum magnis ſtridoribus æ- ry of later ages, it is ſeldom mentioned; 


389 


. cc uor, 
© julia qui ponto longa ſonat und; refuſo, 
« Tyrrhenuſque fretis immittitur æſtus A- 
« yerits?” Virg. Gaorg. ii. 161. 
| | — dC receptus 
| Tepri Neptunus claſſes Aquilonibus arcet . 
Regis opus.” Hor. Art. Poet. v. 63. 


This noble and royal work does not ſeem to 
have been of any laſting uſe, Strabo, who 


The face of theſe places was entirely changed 
in 1538, by an earthquake, which in- one 
night raiſed a great part of the bottom of 
the lake Lucrinus, and the adjacent fields, 
into. a mountain five hundred feet high, 
called noẽW Monte Nus vo, which is covered 
particularly on one fide with the ſcorie of 
melted metal, and has a hollow in its fam» 


mit, which is near a mile and a half in cir- 


cumference. 
| OFavius 
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OFavius perceived, and, imitating the example, they met in the middle 


of the ſtream, and there diſputed, who ſhould go over to the other. 


Oavius prevailed, as he declared that he had an intention to go to Ta- 
rentum to ſee his ſiſter. They ſoon agreed between themſelves and againſt 
Sextus. Antony lent Ofavius 120 veſſels, and received from him twen- 
ty thouſand legionary ſoldiers : And, in conſideration of ten light ſhips 
of war, O#avia obtained, for her huſband, a thouſand choſen men, 
who were to ſerve him as a guard. They alſo, that they might con- 
firm their negotiations, projected a double marriage; the one of An- 


 tyllus, the eldeſt ſon of Antony, with Julia, daughter to Ofavius, who 


was not three years old; and the other of Antonia, the daughter of 
Antony and Octavia, who was ſtill younger, with the ſon of Domitius 
Abenobarbus ; which laſt took place, and began the alliance between the 
family of Domitius and Ceſar. Having thus adjuſted their differences, 
they took leave of each other: Antony returned into the Eaſt with his 
new legions, leaving OZaviain Itahy: And Odlavius, on his fide, ſtrength- 
ened with ſuch a conſiderable navy, applied himſelf entirely to the war 
againſt Sextus *. | 9 | EE 
OZFavius determined to invade Sicily from three ſeveral quarters: Le- 
pidus was to make a deſcent from Africa; Statilius Taurus from Taren- 
tum, with the ſhips left by Antony; and he himſelf, with his new-built 


fleet from the Julian port: And the three armies ſet out, by agreement, 


on the firſt of Fuly”, But, on the third day after they had ſet fail, a 
violent tempeſt aroſe, and rendered uſeleſs, at leaſt for a time, theſe 
formidable preparations. Tepidus alone landed his men in Sicily, on the 
coaſt of Lihbæum. Taurus was forced back to Tarentum; and Oftavins's 
ſquadron, having no port near to put in at, ſuffered greatly. Sex/us, who, 


on this occaſion, ſacrificed ſolemnly to Neptune, took for his colour the 


ſea-green, inſtead of the purple; and OZavius, on his ſide, declared he 
2 conquer in ſpite 6 Neptune. Lepidus was able to keep footing 
in Sicily, for he had failed with a thouſand veſſels of burden and ſeventy 
gallies, which carried over twelve legions, five thouſand Numidian horſe, 
and all things neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence, 


on Appia tells us, that, before he began prayers, that, if the fleet was threatened 
any military operations, he purified his new with any misfortune, it might fall upon the 


fleet by the religious ceremony of a laſtra- 
tion, which was performed after the follow- 
ing manner: Altars were erected in the ſea 
a off the ſhore, and the ſhips, with all 
their reſpeQive crews, in a profound ſilence, 
were ranked in order before them: The 
Prieſts ſacrificed, ſtanding in the water; 
then placed the victims in a pinnace, with 
which they rowed thrice round the fleet, 
followed by other boats in which were all 
the principal Commanders; all offering 


than any other. 


victims. The victims were divided into two 
parts, and one half of them was thrown in- 
to the ſea, the other half burnt upon the al- 
tars, whilſt all the multitude made their 
prayers. wy | 
According to Dio, I. xlix. p. 392, in 
the beginning of ſpring. We ſhall follow 
Appian in the account of this war, his rela- 
tion being as authentic and more conſiſtent 


Pompey 
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Pompey hoped that, after ſo many loſſes, OFavius would lie quiet; V. R. 17 
but when he heard that he had refitted his fleet, and was preparing to 35. 
invade Sicily again, that very ſummer; he ſent the perfidious Meuas, 416 Conſ, 
| Who had already abandoned the party of OZavius, and had returned to 

his old maſter, to obſerve the motions of his enemy. Menas, ill ſatiſ- 
fied with the reception he had met with from Pompey, who had truſted 
him with no other command than that of the ſeven ſhips which he had 
brought back with him, and which he commanded in the preſent expedi- 
tion, reſolved once more to change ſides. To this purpoſe, imagining, that, 
whatever happened, it would be for his advantage to do ſome brave and 
valiant action, he diſtributed all the money he had among his compa- 
nions, and, failing directly towards OZavius's fleet, he fell unexpect- 
edly upon the guard-ſhips : Then, going off, and falling on again, he 
carried away ſometimes two of them, and ſometimes three: He picked 
up alſo in the very ports ſeveral ſhips laden with corn, and ſunk and burnt 
thoſe he could not carry off, and filled the coaſt with terror. He grew ſo 
bold that he even came to an anchor in a bay uponthe coaſt, where he lay, 
as if he had been faſt in the ouze, till his enemies, running down from 
the mountains as to an aſſured prey he gently rowed off, deriding them, 
to the grief and aſtoniſhment of the whole army. After he had thus 
made known his importance to Cæſar, he thought of giving a favourable 
impreſſion of himſelf by performing an act of generoſity ; and he diſmiſſed 
without ranſom a Senator called Rebilus, who was among the priſoners. 
he had taken, He then raiſed a report amongſt his people, that they 
ſhould toon have a fugitive of conſequence, Vinidius Marcellus, an inti- 
mate friend of OZavius, whoſe affection he had found means to engage. 
Deceived by this pretext, his ſoldiers permitted him to have a. confer- 
ence with Vinidius, in one of the neighbouring iſlands ;- and he told Vini- 
dius that, when he left Cæſar's party, he had been forced to it by the 
injuries he daily received from Calviſius, at that time Admiral; but that, 
ſince Agrippa had now the command of the navy, he was ready to re- 
turn to Cæſar's ſervice, provided Vinidius would bring him a ſafe con- 
duct from Meſſala, who, in Agrippa's abſence, commanded on the coaſt. 
He alſo promiſed, by ſome ſignal ſervice, to repair his fault. Mezſala 
ſent the ſafe conduct, and Menas came over to Ofavius, who permitted 
the officers of his ſhips to go where they pleaſed, and pardoned Menas ; 
but gave him no command and had a ſtrict watch kept over him =, 

When the fleet was in readineſs, OZavius came to Vibo, where he 
gave orders to Meſſala to paſs over into Sicily, with two legions, in order 
to join Lepiduss army, and to land in the gulph of Taurominium: He, 
ſent three likewiſe to Stylida, which is the very extremity of the ſtreight, 
to wait a fair opportunity; and commanded Taurus to cruiſe with 


2 This perfidious wretch, if we can believe Horace, lived Aer in great opulence, - 
and ſerved in the capacity of a military Tribune. See Fpod iv. 8 | 
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Y.R. 717. his fleet from Tarentum to Scylaceum, which lies oppoſite to Taurominium. 

0538 Pompey, on his ſide, placed good garriſons in all the places of the coaſt, 
416 Conſ. where any forces could land; and kept his fleetat Meſana ready to fail 
— upon the firſt order. While theſe preparations were going forward, Le- 


men. 


pidus, having ſent for the remainder of his forces, which conſiſted of 
four legions, Papias, one of Pompey's Lieutenants, met thom in the 
open fea, and ſunk and burnt ſeveral of the veſſels in which they had 
_ embarked, forcing the reſt & return to Africa, Two of. the legions 
were cut off, and thoſe of them, who thought to ſave themſelves by ſwim- 
ming to the coaſt of Sicily, were there maſſacred by the order of 71 
tifienus Gallus, another of Pompey's Lieutenants. Papas, after this ſuc- 
ceſs, returned to Pompey ; and the two legions, who recovered Africa, 
found means to croſs over to Lepidus. | 5 
| Cæſar himſelf paſſed, with his main fleet, from Vibo to Strongyle, 
one of the olian or Vulcanian iſlands ; and, ſeeing ſeveral camps on the 
coaſts of Sicily on that ſide, he ſuppoſed Pompey was there in perſon ; and 
therefore, leaving Agrippa in that ſtation, he returned to Vibo, and immedi- 
ately joined Meſſala, with a deſign to lay hold of the opportunity of Pom- 
pey's abſence to ſurpriſe Taurominium, and to fall upon Sicily on both ſides 
at once. Agrippa ſailed from Strongyle to Hiera, another iſland, which lay 
. neareſt to the coaſt of Sicily; and determined the next day to make an 
attack upon Mylz, and a fleet of forty ſail, which lay there under the 
command of Demochares. Pompey, appriſed of his intention, ſent from 
Meſſana forty more ſhips to Demochares, under the command of Apollo- 
phanes, another of his freedmen, who was followed by Papias, with ſe- 
venty others. Agrippa, before day, weighed anchor with half his ſhips, 
deſigning only to fight with Papias, with whom, by his intelligence, he 
expected to meet; but, when he ſaw Apollophanes's fleet followed by 
another of ſeventy ſail, he ſent preſently to give notice to Ofavins that 
Pompey was at Me, with the greateſt part of his naval force; and, 
placing himſelf in the middle of his great ſhips, ſent to the reſt at Hiera 
to join him 4 e mon Ts o_ of the two — Papias and 
pa, magnificent uipped with towers on an w, be 
3 Dd pave he —— the others, 1 — with 
great violence, ſome ſtem arid ſtem, others ſtanding off to gain their ene- 
my's broadſide, and fall on with 2 force. Great was the noiſe made 
dy the ſhips ſhocking againſt each other, and greater the ſhouts of the 
Pompey's ſhips were middle-ſized, light and eaſy to manage, and of 
courſe more active than thoſe! of the enemy, and, by their ſwiftneſs, fit to 
take all advantages in boarding ; OZavius's, being greater and more hea- 
vy, were of entice leſs nimble, but, by their ſuperior ſtrength, they 


gave the ſhock with more violence, and were abler to receive it. O#a- 
vius had the beſt ſoldiers, and Pompey the moſt ſkilful mariners. Theſe 
charged not right forwards upon Cæſar's great ſhips, but, ſheering by 


them, 
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them, ſometimes broke a whole line of oars, ſometimes carried away V. R. 717. 
their rudders, and ſometimes ſuddenly bringing about, they attacked mw og 
them with their beak-heads. But, when O:/av:u,'s ſhips could reach 416 Coni- 
any of theſe light-timbered veſlels, they preſſed upon them fo furiouſly, —— 
that they either ſtaved them or bored them through and through; and, 
if they came at any time to fight board and board, the Cæſarean ſoldiers, 
from their great ſhips, miſerably knocked their enemies down with miſ- 
file arms thrown trom aloft; and, caſting in their grappling-hooks, 
eaſily ſtopped them; ſo that, the ſervice being too hard to be borne, 
the Pompeians had no other way to fave themſelves, but by leaping 
into the fea, where ſkiffs, appointed for that purpoſe, took them up. 
Mean while, Agrippa, whoſe main deſign was upon Paptas's ſhip, gave 
him ſo cruel a ſhock in the bow, that he opened all his keel, and thoſe 
in the forecaſtle preſently fell, and, the water entering, all the lower 
bank of rowers were drowned';' the reſt upon planks ſaved themſelves 
by ſwimming. Papas himſelf was received into the next ſhip, and re- 
newed the fight. . | | 
When Pompey, who from the top of a mountain was ſpectator of the 
fight, ſaw that his people never came near any of the enemy's ſhips with- 
out great loſs of men, and that the reſt of Agrippa's fleet was failing from | : 
Hiera to his aſſiſtance; he made a ſignal for his men to retreat, which 
they did at firſt, gradually, ſtill fighting with great bravery : But, be- 
ing cloſely preſſed upon, they all, at laſt, fairly fled, and took refuge in 
the mouths of ſeveral rivers, where Agrippa's pilots adviſed him not to 
hazard his heavy veſſels on account of the flats. He came, therefore, | 
to an anchor in ſight of them in the open ſea, as if he deſigned to at- i 
tack them in the night; but, his officers admoniſhing him not to over- 
harraſs the ſoldiers, or be too confident in the preſent calmneſs of the 
ſea, he retreated towards the evening; and Pompey's ſnips got into the 
harbour. Agrippa loſt in this battle but five veſſels, and Pompey thirty. 
The latter, nevertheleſs, commended his men for having fo well defend- 
ed themſelves againſt ſhips ſo ſuperior in height and ſtrength, nor were 
his rewards leſs than if they had been victorious. He alſo gave them 
hopes, that, by fighting in the ſtreights, they would have better ſuc- 1 
ceſs, as their light ſhips would better ſtem the current; and he pro- 4008 
miſed withal to add ſomewhat to the height of them. | 114/980 
At the ſame time this brave Commander gave himſelf no reſt ; | | 
judging rightly that OZavius was gone to Taurus's camp to execute his 
deſign upon Taurominium, he ſet fail for Meſſana, leaving at Mylz a part 
of his ſhips, to make Agrippa believe he was ſtill there. Agrippa, on 
the other ſide, having given a little repoſe to his men, failed towards 
Tyndaris, which had promiſed to ſurrender. The inhabitants were wil- 
ling to receive him, but the garriſon defended the place fo valiantly 
that they drove him from it; yet ſome other towns, revolting to him, 
received his garriſons, and towards night he returned to his fleet. Oc- 38 
Vor. IVI. 55 oo Luavius, 8 bl. 
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V. R. 717. 4avius, on his fide, being well aſſured that Pompey was gone from N 
_ Chr. ſana to Mlæ to meet Agrippa, came from Scylaceum to Leucopetra, from 
4 whence he propoſed to paſs by night to Taurominium; but, having in- 
—— ——— formation there of Agrippa's victory, he thought there was no longer 


any reaſon to conceal his embarkation, and determined to fail in broad 
day-light, not ſuſpecting that Pompey would remove far from Agrippa. 
Day then beginning to appear, he took a view of the fea from the 
mountains as far as his fight could reach, and, ſpying none of the 
enemy's ſhips, he went on board, loading the ſhips with all the ſoldiers 
he could put into them; leaving the reſt with Meſſala till the ſhips re- 


turned to fetch them. Being come near to Taurominium, he ſummoned 


the place to ſurrender ; but, the garriſon refuſing, he paſſed on beyond 


the river Onobala, and the temple of Venus, and landed near Archigetes, 


where, having offered prayers to the Gods, he encamped. He was be- 
ginning the circumvallation of his camp, when. Pompey was deſcried 
coming with a great fleet, to the aſtoniſhment of all the army, who 
thought that he had been quite ruined by Agrippa. Along the. ſhore 
likewiſe came horſemen, ſtriving in ſwiftneſs to out-paſs the fleet; and 
in ſeveral parts were ſeen great bodies of foot. Cz/ar's people, ſeeing 
themſelves thus ſurrounded, were, utterly diſmayed. O#avius himſelf 
was in the greateſt anxiety, becauſe it was now impoſlible for Meſſala 
to join him. The horſe firſt fell among Ofaviuss men ſtill employed 
in their trenches: And, if the fleet and foot had come on at the ſame 
time, Pompey would probably have gained an important victory; but, 


being ignorant of the terror his enemies were in, and not inclining to 


come to battle in the evening, he ordered the fleet to retreat to the pro- 
montory of Coccyna, and the foot, who durſt not lodge near OFaviuss 
camp, to the town of Phæniſſa. The night following, the Cæſarians for- 
tifed their camp. They conſiſted of three legions, five hundred horſe- 
men without horſes, about a thouſand light-armed foot, and two thou- 


Land veteran volunteers, beſides the ſea-forces. - Cæſar, not doubting 
but Pompey would attack his camp, left the defence of it to Cornificius, 


whom he ordered to defend himſelf to the laſt extremity ; and he em- 
barked himſelf before day-light- to return to Italy for freſh ſuccours. 


* Pompey, however, did not think it adviſeable to attack his camp, but 


fell upon his fleet with the utmoſt violence. The fight laſted till night. 
Many of O#aviass ſhips were taken, and the reſt, a ſmall number ex- 
cepted, were either funk or burnt. A few of his ſailors who could 
{ſwim eſcaped to Cornificias's camp, who ſent his light-armed foot to re- 

ecive them. O#favins, rowed a great way in the night in a ſmall 
galley z but, being hotly , purſued, he was obliged to get into a ſmall 
boat, that he might not draw the attention of the Pompeian Captains; 


and, at length, by good fortune, he reached the port of Abala, where he 


landed with only one attendant ; ſpent with fatigue, and overwhelmed 
with grief on account of his defeat. He was thence conveyed to Mej- 
ſala's camp, which was not far diſtant. As ſoon as he got thither, - 
| | 2 th 


9. 
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diſpatched a brigantine to Cornificius, to let him know that he would V. R. 277. 


ſoon come to his relief; and the ſame night he went to Stylida, where Bet. Chu. 

Carinas was with three legions : and, being ready to put to ſea, he gave 416 Cond. 

him orders to paſs over directly to Lipara, and there wait for him; and 

he wrote likewiſe to Agrippa, that, conſidering the danger Corniſ cius 9 77 o* ox 

was in, he ſhould with all ſpeed ſend to him Lronius with the beſt of Holian 

his forces. At the ſame time Macenas was ſent to Rome, to take cog- „gb, 

niſance of ſome diſturbances there, and put a ſtop to them: And this fveral good 

he effected by his prudence and ſeverity. - havens. 
Cornificius, being much ſtreightened for want of proviſions, drew out 

his legions to provoke the enemy to fight: But Pompey would not ha- 

zard the fortune of a battle againſt troops who had nothing but their 

arms to truſt to, and whom he hoped to reduce by famine. It was 

therefore neceſſary that Cornificius ſhould abandon his camp: And, 

having placed thoſe who had eſcaped from the ſea-fight, and who were 

without arms in the midſt of the legions, he began to march towards 

Mlle. In this deſperate undertaking his troops were not leſs obſtructed 

by the mountains and difficult ways they had to paſs, than by the 

enemy's cavalry and light-armed foot. Appian tells us that, on the 

fourth day, they came upon a burnt ſoil, which the Sicilians call the 

Torrent of fire, and which reaches from Mount #tna to the fea, Here 

the army ſuffered greatly, not only from an uncommon heat, but from 

a ſuffocating duſt and thirſt: And the enemy was alſo the more trou- 

bleſome, as theſe inconveniencies did not permit Cornificius to halt 

a moment in order to repel them. When they drew near to the ſtreights 

at the end of this burning ground, they found their enemies in poſſeſſion - 

of them, and were forced to carry them ſword in hand ; but when they 

ſaw before them other ſtreights, which were likewiſe guarded by freſh 

troops, they loſt heart, and made a'ſtop, being quite ſpent with thirſt, 

heat, and fatigue; yet, encouraged by their Chief, who aſſured them 

there was a fountain cloſe by, they renewed the fight, and drove the 

enemy before them, not without very conſiderable loſs :: But other ene- 

mies were ſtill maſters of the fountain, ſo that now they gave them- 

ſelves over to grief and deſpair. In this extremity, Laronius appeared 

at ſome diſtance with three legions, which Agrippa, according to Odla- 

vius's orders, had ſent to their relief. The enemy, imagining that 

Asgrippa's whole convoy was at hand, deſerted the fountain; and the 

ſoldiers of Corniſicius ran to it with the utmoſt precipitation, and, not- 

withſtanding all the remonſtrances of their officers, they drank ſo ex- 

ceſſively that ſome of them died upon the ſpot. In this manner did 

Corniſicius make good his retreat. Ofavius, who had brought hi into 

ſuch diſtreſs, loaded him and his troops with praiſes and rewards ; and 

Corniſicius, it is ſaid, was ſo proud of his ſucceſs, that, when he went to pio, I xlx. 

Rome, he never ſupped abroad, but he returned mounted upon an ele- p. 396. 

phant, in commemoration of this r Expedition. 7D: | 
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MN 2 The taking of Tyndaris, which was effected by Agrippa, laid the iſland 
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:;. open to Ofavius, who immediately tranſported into it twenty-one le- 


426 Conſ. gions, twenty thouſand horſe, and five thouſand light-armed troops. 


1. xlix. p. 
398. 


Then Lepidus, who hitherto had kept near Lilibæum, advanced into the 
country; and the two Triumviri united their forces before the walls of 
Meſſana. ITS | 
Pompey, ſeeing himſelf overpowered at land, and his affairs in a de- 
clining poſture, and fearing, in conſequence of that, the deſertion of his 
officers and ſoldiers, was deſirous to decide the quarrel by a general 
battle; and challenged OFavias to a ſea- fight with three hundred ſhips 
on a ſide. Ofavius did not think it proper to refuſe the challenge *; 
and, the day being agreed wpon, the two fleets met in good order be- 
tween Myle and Naulocus. Agrippa commanded the fleet of OZavrus ; 
and Demo ares and Apollophanes that of Pompey. The battle was fierce, 
and the victory for a long time doubtful. At laſt: Agrippa prevailed, 
and chiefly by means of the grappling-iron which he had prepared. It 
was a ſtrong ſhaft, five cubits long, bound about with iron, with a ring 


of the ſame metal in each end. In the one was the hook of won; in 


the other, ſmall ropes were made faſt, which were commanded by a 
windlaſs in the ſhip. When an enemy's veſſel therefore approached to 
do miſchief, the iron hook was forcibly darted againſt it from a machine. 
If it ſtuck, the windlaſs inſtantly played, and before the iron ſhod ſhaft, 
or the ropes could be cut, the veſſel attacked was drawn cloſe to the 
other and boarded. Of the 300 Pompeian ſhips, but 17 eſcaped. 
This great victory was purchaſed with the loſs only of three ſhips, ac- 
cording to Dio. Demochares, ſeeing his ſhip in the power of the enemy, 
killed himſelf; Apollophaner, Pompey's other Admiral, who could have 
made off, delivered himſelf up. | Pot 
The land army, commanded by Titifenus, furrendered, upon this de- 
feat, to Ofavius; and this defection made Pompey determine immediately 
to leave the iſland. Having therefore put on board his 17 ſhips all 
that he had that was valuable, he failed for Aa, hoping to find protefiion 
from Antony, in requital of that which he bad given to his mother Julia, and 
many of his friends. But before he ſet out he ſent for Flennius, one of 
his Lieutenants, who had under his command eight legions. Plennius 
obeyed his orders; but, not arriving till Pompey was gone, he threw 
himſelf into Meſſana; which was ſoon beſieged in form by the armies of 
the two Triumvirs; the one commanded by A, rippa, the other by Le- 
pidus. Plennius, ſeeing it was madneſs to make any reſiſtance, ſent De- 


0 Dio, J. xlix. p. 397, tells us, that Octa - with the reſpe& he thought due to him, had 


vin, though he was ſenſible that Pompey 
would be ſoon in very great diſtreſs, con- 
ſented to give battle on the account of the 


uneaſineſs Lepidus gave him; who, pre- 


tending to an equality of command, and 
not having been treated by his collegue 


opened a negociation with Pompey. If fo, 
he had a very good reaſon to accept o 
Pompey's challenge ; for at ſea Lepidus would 


have no ſhare in the battle, and nothing 
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puticy 
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puties to the two Generals to treat of a capitulation: Agrippa deſired a 
that the affair ſhould be deferred till the next day, when Odlavius would ©, ba - 
be preſent ; but Lepidus received them upon terms, and, to get the 416 Coal. 
army of Plennius into his own poſſeſſion, gave them an equal ſhare in the 
plunder of the city, which was that very night ſacked by both armies. 

This weak man, finding himſelf now at the head of an army of two and 
twenty legions, conceived hopes, and laid a deſign of ſeizing upon Si- 
cily* : He grounded his right to it upon his firſt landing in the iſland, 

and having taken more cities than his collegue : Wherefore he gave 
command to. his garriſons not to receive any troops, but his own; and 
ſeized upon all the paſſages. OZavizs, on his arrival the next day, ſent 
ſome of his friends to Lepidus, to make his complaint of theſe proceed- 
ings, and to repreſent to him, that he was not invited into the iſland to 
conquer it for himſelf, but to give aſſiſtance as an ally in a war already 
begun. Lepidus anſwered by a reciprocal complaint, that Odavius and 
Antony had deprived him unjuſtly of his part of the Empire, and that 
he was ready to give up both Africa and $S:cly, if they would reſtore him 
his ſhare. Oclavius, incenſed at this anſwer, went himielf to reproach 
him with his ingratitude and folly; and they parted after mutual 
threats, and from that inſtant they kept each of them a ſtricter guard; 
and OZavius ordered his ſhips to anchor at a diſtance from the port, 
pretending that Lepidus had a deſign to burn them. Their rupture 
was now open and declared ; and the foundation ſeemed to be laid of a 
new civil war; but O#avius, who entertained no high opinion of his ri- 
val, thought it only neceſſary to employ art to ruin him. The ſoldiers 

of Lepidus were diſguſted with him for having allowed the legions of 
Pompey a ſhare in the plunder of Meſſana, and they deſpiſed him as a 
General: And Octavius, well informed of their ſentiments, ſent underhand 
his agents to gain them over to his intereſt, Having, by means of theſe, 
ſounded their officers, and found them in the temper he wiſhed, he ſud- 
denly wn before the trenches of his collegue's camp with a ſtrong 
body of cavalry ; and, leaving behind the greateſt part of theſe, he en- 
tered it with a few attendants, and, proceeding through it, he took all 
he met to witneſs his good diſpoſitions, and that he was forced to make 
war againſt his will. A great many of Lepidus's ſoldiers ſaluted him 
Emperor, and Pompey's troops, who did not tHink themſelves ſecure till 
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d Lepidus inflatus amplius xx legionum 
numero, in id furoris proceſſerat, ut inutilis 
in aliena victoriã comes, quam diu moratus 
erat, diſſidendo in conſiliis Cæſaris, et ſem- 
per diverſa iis, quæ aliis placebant, dicen- 
do; totam victoriam ut ſuam interpretaba- 
tur, audebatque denunciaze Cæſari, excede- 
ret Silicia. Vell. Pat. ii. 80. 


e Pilleius Paterculus ſays, that Ofavius 
carried off with him the ſtandard of a le- 
TR 3 


—— 


— 


gion, and was followed by the whole army 


of Lepidas. | 

Dio ſays nothing of this negociation, and 
tells us that Ofawin!, having appeared in 
Lepidus's camp with a deſign of 4 — 
his ſoldiers, was diſappointed in his hopes, 


and obliged to withdraw ſpeedily. to his 
troops; and that. then he drew out his 


whole army, and ſurrounded Lepidas's camp; 
which motion determined the officers and 
ſoldiers to deſert their General, i 

| | their 
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R. 717-their pardon was ratified by him, teſtified their inclination to go over to 
ye Ci him. Lepidur, informed of the tumult, advanced with ſome troops to 
46 Conſ. check it, and, charging thoſe who accompanied Odlavius, one of them 
— was killed, and OZavius himſelf received an arrow in his corſlet. In- 
ſtantly he withdrew to his body of horſe; and, being derided in his 
flight by the guard of one of the forts of Lepidys's camp, he inſtantly at- 
tacked it and carried it by force. This-example intimidated the Com- 
manders of the other forts, which flanked the camp of Lepidus, or at 
leaſt ſerved them for a pretence ; and all of them at that time, or during 
the night, ſurrendered to Odavius; ſome of them on a ſimple ſuiimons, 
and others after having ſuffered a flight attack. Lepidus threatened and 
ſoothed them by turns, but to no purpoſe. His cavalry were the laſt to 
forſake him, but, to make amends for their delay, they ſent to O#a- 
vius to aſk, whether they ſhould bring Lepidus dead. or alive. Lepidus, 
ſeeing himſelf entirely abandoned, put on the habit of a ſupplicant, and 
went to throw himſelf at Cæſar's feet. The young Triumvir roſe. up to 
receive him, and would not ſuffer him to fall on his knees before him; 
but, having reduced him to the ſtate of a private man, he baniſhed 
him to Circeum, where he remained without any power or dignity. 
Thus fell Lepidus, one of the heads of the triumvirate. Ancient 
writers have repreſented him“ as a vain, weak man, whom a fortuitous 
concourſe of circumſtances had raiſed to ſupreme power, without any of 
the qualities which are neceſſary to ſupport the weight of it : Yet the ſe- 
veral employments which he bore under Cæſar, that of Governor of the- 
city, of Conſul, and of Maſter of the Horſe, ſhew that he was not 
Judged by him to be without capacity. His behaviour after Cz/ar's 
death was more ſpirited than Antony's: He ſeized upon the High-Prieſt- 
kood, and would inſtantly have revenged his friend's death, if he had 
not been reſtrained by the Conſul. His union with Antony, after his 
defeat at Mutina, and the coalition formed by him of the Czſarean - 
Chiefs, was well concerted, and gave his party. the ſuperiority, at the 
ſame time that it procured for himſelf a ſhare in the Empire of the 
world, Indeed, in the ſtation of Triumvir, he behaved weakly, and 
was the jeſt of his collegues, whoſe intereſt with the ſoldiers, and qua- 
lifications for command, were much ſuperior to his; but in this laſt 
ſcene he appeared the moſt deſpicable of men ; and,. if his life was 
granted him, it is obvious that the contempt of his weakneſs was alone 
Appian. his ſecurity. | | 1 
|  » , Ofavius reaped the whole advantage of the ruin of Sextus and Lepidus : 
He ſeized upon Sicily and Africa as his property; and ſaw himſelf Maſter 
of all the Weſtern world; at the head of an army of five-and-forty legions, 
twenty-five thouſand horſe, and thirty-ſeven thouſand light-armed troops; 
and of a fleet conſiſting of ſix hundred fail. But, in this height of 
Vir omnium vaniffmus, nec ulla virtute tam longam fortunz indulgentiam me- 


1 power, 
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ritus. Pell. xi. 80. 
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power, he was ſoon made ſenſible of his dependence upon the foldiery, 
and warned very opportunely to gain the affection of his ſubjects by 
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his prudent conduct and moderation. Before he left Sicily, notwith- 416 Ent. 


ſtanding the recompences he beſtowed upon his ſoldiers, and his pro. 
miſes of much greater, his own proper troops mutinied and demanded 
their immediate diſcharge, with the ſame reward they had received after 
the battle of Philippi. Odlavius repeated his promiſes of rewarding them 
honourably and equally with thoſe who were now ſerving under Antony, 
and at the ſame time repreſented to them, with ſome'threats, the fault 
they committed againſt the laws of war, and againſt the oath they had 
taken. Seeing his remonſtrances had no effect, but that they grew 
more inſolent, he forbore threatening, and told them that he would 
diſcharge them as ſoon as Antony returned, aſſuring them he would no 
more employ them in civil wars, which, by the favour of the gods, 
were extinct; but that he would lead them againſt foreign nations, 
from whom they would all return rich : To which they told him plainly, 


that they would ſerve no longer, unleſs he preſently gave them thoſe re- 


wards and honours which their paſt labours deſerved. He anſwered, 
that, as to honours, they ſhould be rewarded with them immediately ; for, 
beſides the crowns he had already diſtributed, he had others to beſtow 
among every legion, and to the Centurions and Tribunes he would give 
robes of purple, with the rank of Senators in the towns where they were 
born. He was interrupted here by one of the Tribunes, who, raiſing 
his voice, cried out, that crowns and robes of purple were only fit to 
amuſe children, but that ſoldiers expected more ſubſtantial things, mo- 
ney and lands. O#avius perceiving that the whole aſſembly applauded 
this infolent ſpeech, he in a'rage went down from his tribunal, and 
left the Tribune to glory in his proweſs, and receive the congratulation 
of the ſoldiers. The audacious Tribune, however, diſappeared that 
night, and was no more heard of. This accident made them more cir- 
cumſpect, and no particular officer or ſoldier dared to diſtinguiſh him- 
ſelf; but they aſſembled in troops, and perſiſted in their demands. 
.. O#avius, ſeeing that all his endeavours to pacify them were vain, 
diſmiſſed thoſe, who had ſerved at Mutina and Philippi, to the number 
of twenty thouſand ; and, leſt they ſhould nouriſh a ſpirit of ſedition in 
the iſland, he ſhipped them off immediately. As ſoon as they were 


gone, he aſſembled his army, and took them for witneſſes of the perju- 


ry of the others, whom he called deſerters, becauſe they had forced a 
diſcharge from him ; and he declared that he never would take them 
back to his ſervice again. He then praiſed their fidelity for remaining 
with him, and, having told them, that they might ſoon hope for repoſe 


and ſettlements, he diſtributed to each of them five hundred drachmas, About 16 ., 


which he raiſed by a tax upon the Sicilians. | 
Matters being thus quieted in Sicily, Ollavius ſent back to Antony the 
ſhips he had borrowed from him, and returned to Rome to receive the 


honours, 
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V. R. 717. honours, which the Senate, in conſequence of his ſucceſs, had decreed 

K oo to him. The whole body of the Senators, with garlands of flowers up- 
416 Conſ. on their heads, as a ſign of joy and congratulation, went a great way 
out of the city to meet him, and he entered it with the modeſt pomp 


of an ovation, on the ides of November. Beſides receiving this honour, 
he confented that an annual feſtival ſhould be inſtituted in memory of 
his victory; and that a gilded ſtatue ſhould be ſet up to him in the Fo- 
rum, in a triumphal habit, having its pedeſtal adorned with the prows 
of veſſels, and bearing this inſcription: To Cæſar, for having reſtored 
peace to Rome, a long time diſturbed both by ſea and land, © 

It was now the chief concern of OZavius to gain the eſteem and love 
of the people. He publicly burnt all Pompey's papers, and all thoſe 
that might be monuments of their diviſions, ſignifying to all the 
world, that he was willing to forget what was paſt. In the diſtribution 
of lands which he had to make to his veterans, he conducted himſelf 
with the ſtricteſt equity; the funds appropriated to them belonging ei- 
ther to the Republic, or being fairly purchaſed from private perſons or 
Corporations. The colony 1 Capua, being very thinly inhabited, and 
poſſeſſing, on that account, in common, a large extent of ground which 
never belonged to any particular proprietor; he there eſtabliſhed a part 
of his veterans; and, to ſatisfy the colony, he gave them, in the iſland 
of Crete, funds of a greater produce, and which brought them in twelve 
hundred thouſand ſeſterces a year; and he alſo added a great and uſeful 
ornament to the town of Capua itſelf by making an aqueduct to ſupply 
them with water. Rome and all Italy being, at this time, greatly infeſted 
by thieves and robbers, who had formed themſelves into companies, and 
were become very formidable, he gave it in charge to Sabinus to put a 

op to this evil,. and the whole race of them were deſtroyed in one year. 
It was now alſo that he began thoſe great edifices, for the ornament of 
Rome, which have illuſtrated his reign. In fine, he gave them hopes, 
that he would ſoon lay down, with the conſent of his collegue, his 7r:- 
umviral authority, and reſtore the Commonwealth: And the Senate, to 
engage him to keep his word, offered to create him perpetual Tribune; 
a magiſtracy, which, while it rendered his perſon ſacred and inviolable, 
would have deprived him of all command in the army: But this propos 
ſal he neither accepted nor rejected. ated 


QA . V. 


20 5 Aerowv's behaviour in the Eaſt : His inglorious expedition again zbe Para 
thians, SexTvs Pourzr's behaviour in Aſia, and his death, 


WHILE 
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HILE OZavius was thus increaſing his power, and gaining V. R. 717. 
the affections and eſteem of the ſoldiers and people, Antony was 5 
waſting his beſt troops in an inglorious war, and gathering nothing but 416 Con. 
contempt and the public hatred by the moſt extravagant behaviour. He 
had no ſooner left 7taly and loſt ſight of O7avia, than his love for Cleo- 
patra, which had lain quiet in his breaſt ſo long, gathered ſtrength again, 
and, upon his approach to Syria, he immediately ſent Fonteius Capito to 
conduct her to him. She ſoon arrived, and, as if he meant to make her a 
reparation for his paſt coolneſs, he granted her all her ambitious demands. 
He added to her kingdom Phænicia, a part of ZFudza, and a part of Ara- 
bia-Fzlix, All theſe countries were poſſeſſed by ſeveral petty Princes, 
under the protection of the Romans; and ſome of theſe ſhe engaged 
Antony to put to death, as being in the intereſt of the Parthians. He 
allo yielded up to her the rights of the Republic over the iſland of y- 
prus and the town of Cyrene on the Libyan coaſt, both which had former- 
ly belonged to the crown of Egypt. He did not, however, forget his 
grand project againſt the Parthians, and employed this whole year in 
making preparations for war. His Lieutenants, in his abſence, So//us 
in Syria ©, and Canidius Gallus, towards the Caſpian ſea, had prepared 
his way, and gained great reputation to his arms. | 
The crown of Parthia was now poſſeſſed by Phraates *. His father 
8 Orodes, after bewailing the death of his beloved ſon Pacorus, had made 
choice of him to ſucceed him, as the eldeſt of his thirty ſons. This 
young Prince was no ſooner declared heir to the crown, than he ſtrangled 
his father, and put to death all his brothers. Even the eldeſt of his own 
fons was ſacrificed to his jealouſy. Many of the Parthian nobility, alarm- 
ed at ſuch monſtrous cruelty, fled into the neighbouring ſtates; and 
Moneſes, one of the moſt illuſtrious and powerful of them, deſerted to 
the Romans. Antony was at this time in [taly at too great a diſtance to 
take advantage of theſe diſturbances ; and Sofius, who commanded in 
Syria, had learnt, from the example of Ventidius, not to court a glory 
which might ſurpaſs that of his General. But Antony, upon his return 
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© The chief exploit of this Commander 
was the taking of Jeruſalem, in conjunction 
with Herod, after a fiege of five months. 
Moſt of the inhabitants were put to the 


ſword, without diſtinction of either age or 


ſex, not ſo much by the Roman ſoldiers, 
whom ſo long and obſtinate a defence had 


reatly incenſed, as by the mercileſs diſpo- 


tions of the Jews, under Herod's command, 
who, prompted by the rage of party, gave 
no quarter to their unfortunate countrymen. 
Antigonus, the author of this war, which had 
now laſted a year, gave himſelf up into the 
hands of Sous, who ſent him in chains tn 
Antioch, where he was ſoon after, through 

Vol. IV. 


Herod's intrigues, tried for his life, beaten 
with rods, and beheaded. Such was the 
end of the laſt Prince of the A/monear line, 
which had poſſeſſed the high-prieſthood, to- 
gether with the ſovereign power, for up- 
wards of one hundred and twenty years. 

f Strabo, I. xi p. 360, tells us, that the 
hiſtory of this war was written by one Adel- 
phius, who commanded a body of troops in 
this expedition : And it may be obſerved, 
that ſeveral learned men have thought that 


this Adelphius is Dellius, who was an hiſto- 


rian, and accompanied Antony into Arme- 
nia, in 720, and was ſent twice to negotiate 
with Artabazes. Dio, |. xlix. 
FEES | 


into 


402 The Roman Hifory, Book XI. 
; pe FATE into Syria, gave Moneſes the moſt honourable reception, and, calling to 
_ mind the manner Themiſtocles had been treated by the Perſan Monarch 2, 
416 Conf. he made over to him three towns, Lariſſa, Arethuſa, and Hierapolis, for 
his maintenance, and even promiſed him the throne of Parthia; hoping 

to profit greatly in his expedition, by the intereſt and capacity of that 
nobleman. Phraates, however, being ſenſible how much ſuch a man 
had it in his power to hurt him, ſent him ſuch aſſurances of his favour, 
and made him ſuch promiſes, that he again returned to his Sovereign. 
Antony did not think proper to ſtop him, as he had in view to amuſe 
the Parthian Monarch by the hopes of peace; and, with Moneſes, he 
ſent Ambaſſadors to begin a negotiation, demanding nothing more than. 
the reſtitution of the colours and priſoners taken from Craſſus. But he 
did not wait for an anſwer, and, taking leave of Cleopatra, he advanced 


towards Armenia, where he had appointed the general rendezyous of 
his troops | | 


Artabazes,. 


Artaxerxes is reported to have given © the South, through Nz/b:s, he would find 
three towns to Tbemiſtocles, one for his bread, * himſelf bewildezed in a ghaſtly deſert that 
ene for his wine and a third for his meat. © ſeparated the two empires; and, if he 

: n Oio ſays, that he would willingly have © proceeded ſtill lower, and marched thro” 
taken a ſhorter way into Parthia over the Meſopotamia, he was then to croſs a large 
Euphrates, but that he found all the paſſages country that was either uncultivated or: 
avell guarded. Concerning thoſe paſſages laid under water; and, as the Tygris and 
there are ſome curious lines in the cete- ** Euphrates flowed from North to South, he 
brated performance of the Prefident Mon- could not gain a paſſage into the country. 
teſguieu : Trajan, ſays he, accompliſhed without quitting thofe rivers, which, if 
* Cz/ar's project of invading the Parthians, he did, he muſt inevitably periſh. —- As. 
and was very ſucceſsful in his wars with to the manner practiſed by the two na- 
that mighty people: Any Monarch but tions in making war, the ſtrength of the 
* himſelf would have ſunk under the weight Romans conſiſted in their infantry, which 
of ſuch an enterpriſe, where danger was, © was the moſt. firm and beſt diſciplined bo- 
always prefent, and from whence the ne- © dy of ſoldiers in the world. The Par- 
ceſſary ſource of his ſupplies was at avaſt *© 25:ans,. on the contrary, had no infantry, 
„ diftance; in a word, where he could not © but then their horſe were admirable, and 
be ſure victory igſelf would fave bim from always combated at ſuch a diſtance as 
« deftrufion. The difficulty conſiſted in “placed them out of the reach of the Ro- 
„the fnuation of the two empires, and the man army, and the javelin was ſeldom. 
military diſcipline: of both nations. If he launched far enough to wound them. 
directed his march through Armenia to- Their own weapons conſiſted. of a bow, 
*< wards-the ſources of the Tygris and Eu- © and many formidable ſhafts, and they ra- 
* phrates, he was ſure to be incommoded * ther befieged an army than gave it battle; 
«© with a mountainous and impracticable 


«© they were purſued to no purpoſe in their 
country, through which no convoy of © flight, for that was the ſame to them as 


« proviſion could paſs, id that the army, © an engagement. They carried off all the 
„would be quite deſtroyed before they *©© inhabitants of the country, and only left 
could penetrate into Media.” [Why then © garriſons in their fortified places, and, 

18 r ſo much blamed by all the hiſte- * when theſe were taken, the conquerors. 
rians for not taking this aw; and. why is were obliged to deſtroy. them — The Par- 

Antony in the preſent expedition only cen- © 7h;ans, likewiſe, el 72 to all the country 
ſured for ſetting out ſo late and leaving be- * that lay round the Roman army, and dig. 
hind him his engines PJ.“ On the other, if not leave them the leaſt blade of her bage. 
* he ſhould ſtrike out a lower track towards ** In a word, they managed their wars in a 


manner 


y 


Artabazes, King of Armenia, the ſon of Tigranes, was then in alli- V. R. 717" h | 
ance with the Romans, and in war with another Artabaxes, King of the 1 A any | 
Atropatenian Medes“, an ally of Phraates. Antony came, therefore, as 416 Conf. | 1 
it were, to ſuccour the King of Armenia, but his real intention was well i 
known. His forces, when reviewed, conſiſted of ſixty thouſand le- 0 
gionaries, ten thouſand Spaniſh and Gallic horſe, and thirty thouſand 
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auxiliary light-armed troops; to which Artabazes was to add ſix thou- 1 115. 
ſand horſe and ſeven thouſand foot. As his army, by taking a great | 1 
circuit, had made a march of a thouſand miles, and ſummer was very Wt! | 
much advanced before he got to the borders of Media, he was adviſed 5 | | 
to take up his winter-quarters in Armenia, and not begin the campaign Fl. 


till the next ſpring; but, being confident that nothing could reſiſt the 1 
impreſſion of ſo great an army, and being deſirous to get back to Cleo- 1 
patra, he paſſed the Araxes to go and lay ſiege to Praaſpa *, the capital 1 
of Atropatenia, where the King's wives and children were; and, to march 
the more expeditiouſly, he left behind him on the borders of Media all 
his machines of war, under the guard of two legions commanded by Op- 
pius Statianus. The allied Kings of Partbia and Media marched towards 
the beſieged, bur, underſtanding that Antony had left his machines be- | i 
hind, they immediately turned off towards the place where Oppius was MERE 
incamped, and, ſurpriſing him, cut his two legions in pieces, and broke | | 1 
or burnt all the machines. Opprius himſelf was killed, and, of the whole | 1 
army, Polemon, alone, King of Pontus, eſcaped, having bribed the 

Parthians, by the hopes of a great ranſom. This diſaſter quite difcou- 

raged Antony's allies, and Artabazes, King of Armenia, who had been 

the principal cauſe of the war, giving over all the hopes he had conceived 

of the Romans, marched home with all his troops. The victorious Par- 

thians ſoon appeared before Praaſpa, and, having thrown ſuccours into 

the town, inſolently upbraided and threatened the Romans. Antony, ap- 

prehending, if he ſuffered theſe inſults, and left his troops in ination, 

that his men would ſoon be diſheartened, reſolved to endeavour to bring 

about a general action; and, with this view, drew out of his lines ten le- 

gions, three prætorian cohorts, and all his cavalry, as for a general fo- 

rage, hoping that the enemy would follow him and give him an oppor- 

tunity of engaging with them. After one day's march, the Parthians 


manner very like that which is now prac- 
«< tiſed on the ſame frontiers.” But, if the 
Parthians were invincible for all theſe rea- 
ſons, how did Trajan conquer them? 

i Media was diſtinguiſhed into Great Me- 
dia, and the Atropatenian. The firſt, whoſe 


capital was Ecþatana, was under the domi- 


nion of the Parthian Monarch. Media Atro- 
patenia was a province of the old kingdom 
of the Medes, and took its name from Atro- 
patros, who had preſerved it from the Mace- 


donian yoke. Atropatros, in acknowledg- 
ment of his good ſervice, was elected King: 
And the ſucceſſion was continued down in 
his poſterity till the time of Strabo. 

* Helleius ſays thirteen legions, Florus, 
I. iv. c. 10. and Juſfin, xlii. 5, fixteen ; and 
Livy, Epit. 1. xxx, eighteen legions, and 
ſixteen thouſand horſe. 1 

It is probably the town called Vera by 
Strabo. 1 


F FE appeared 
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Y-R. Gus appeared, ranged in the form of a creſcent, near the road he was to 
"ic. pals. Antony, to deceive his enemies, and induce them to keep their 
4:6 Con. poſt, cauſed his tents to be ſtruck, as if he deſigned to continue his 
march, and not to engage. He then ordered his men to file off, di- 
recting the cavalry to charge, as ſoon as the legions were near enough to 
ſupport them. The cavalry executed his orders punctually, and cloſed 
ſo ſuddenly with the enemy, that they could make no uſe of their arrows: 
But they kept their ground till the Roman infantry, coming on with great 
ſhouts, and ſtriking their ſhields, forced them to retire. Antony hoped that 
this battle would end the war, or, at leaſt, make a conſiderable progreſs 
towards his intended conqueſt ; but, after having purſued the enemy for 
fix miles with his infantry, and ſent his cavalry after them thrice as far, he 
found that he had not killed. above an hundred of them, and had taken 
only fifty priſoners. This ſucceſs was but a ſmall compenſation for the 
loſs he had ſuſtained of his two legions and artillery, and he became 
very ſenſible of the diſadvantages with which he made a war againſt an 
enemy who could not be forced to an engagement. 
The next day Antony having prepared to return to Praaſpa,.. the Par- 
thians appeared again; at firſt in a ſmall body; but, their numbers in- 
creaſed gradually; and, at laſt, their whole army being aſſembled, they 
harraſſed his troops during their march by briſk and frequent attacks, and 
it was with great trouble and danger that he regained his camp. During 
his abſence the beſieged had made a ſucceſsful ſally and broke down a 
part of the mound, which had been raiſed with great labour. Antony, 
irritated at this bad ſucceſs, decimated the cohorts, who had been upon 
ſervice, and gave them barley inſtead of wheat. The war now became 
troubleſome. to both parties, and each feared more grievous conſe- 
quences. For Antony, ſurrounded on all ſides, could ſend no troops 
abroad in queſt of forage, without the loſs of many of his people; and 
Phraates knew well it would be very difficult to engage his men to keep 
the field in the winter-ſeaſon. Wherefore this Monarch made uſe of the 
following artifice to get rid of his enemy. By his order, the Com- 
manders of the Parthians, inſtead of acting with their uſual vigour againſt 
the Romans in their forages, affected a gentle behaviour, and, while 
they allowed them to get proviſions, took the opportunity to, extal their 
valour, and to blame Antony for not making peace with their Monarch, 
and ſparing the lives of ſo. many gallant men, whom famine and cold 
would ſoon. deftroy, though they had no. enemy to fight with. This 
being ſeveral times reported to Antony, he cauſed inquiry to be made, 
whether the Parthians: had been commiſſioned to hold theſe diſcourſes 
with his men; and, being aſſured that they were, he determined. to ſend 
ſome of his friends to the King; and, to-ſave his honour in ſome mea- 
fure, he charged them ſtill to demand the reſtitution of the Roman colours 
and priſoners. The King, according to Dio, received the Ambaſſadors. 
feated upon a golden chair, and holding in his hand a bow, the _— 
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of which he frequently drew. He rejected, as impertinent, the pro- V. R. 1 
poſition of reſtoring the priſoners and colours, and broke out into many 35. 
reproaches againſt the Romans, which indeed they well deſerved; but 416 Conſ. 
withal told them that peace and a ſafe retreat ſnould be granted them, 
on condition they would ſpecdily depart. Antony was obliged to be con- 
tent with what was granted him; and he determined to leave the coun- 
try: But grief and ſhame would not permit him to ſpeak to the ſoldiers 
himſelf, and he commiſſioned Domitius Abencbarbus to harangue them 
in his name. His ſoldiers were ſenſible of the reaſons of his filence, 
and were thence engaged to obey him with the greater zeal. As he was 
preparing to return by the fame way that he came, through the naked 
deſerts, a certain Mardian , of whoſe courage and fidelity the Romans ; 
had trial in the fight for the defence of the engines, and who was : 
well acquainted with the Parthian manners, came to him and ad- 
. viſed him to take his march by the foot of the mountains which lay on 
the right hand, and not to expoſe his army, loaden with arms, in vaſt 
plains, where they would be perpetually harraſſed by the attacks of an 
innumerable cavalry. He difcovered to him the ſecret intentions of 
Phraates, who had no other deſign in treating with him but to ſeize a 
favourable opportunity of attacking his forces; and concluded with of- 
fering himſelf to be the guide of his march. Antony followed his ad- 
vice, but told him that he muſt conſent to be bound till he conducted 
the army ſafe into Armenia. The army marched two days without any 
alarm, but, on the third, when Antony thought of nothing leſs than the 
Parthians, and the ſoldiers, upon the aſſurance of the peace, were in 
the greateſt ſecurity, the Mardian, eſpying the bank of a river newly 
broken, and the way by which they were to paſs overflowed, he judged 
the Parthians had done it to ſtop the march of the Romans; and, ſhew- 
ing it to Antony, he adviſed him to prepare to receive the enemy. The 
Roman General preſently marſhalled his army, leaving between the 
_ ranks intervals for the archers and ſlingers to make their diſcharges. At 
the ſame time the Partbians appeared, not doubting but they would 
eaſily ſurround the Romans, and entirely deſtroy them : But the light- 
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m Florus, I. iv. 10. and Paterc. I. ii. 82, 


Flor. Captivi cujuſdam Romani conſilio 
write, that he who gave this wholſome ad- 


ac fide ſervatus, qui clade Craſſiani exerci- 


vice to Antony was one of the Roman pri- 
ſoners, who ſerved then in the Parthian 
camp, and who, out of love for his coun- 
trymen, rode up to Antony trenches in the 
night, and gave this warning to the officer 
upon guard in Latin. They do not ſay whe- 
ther he ſtaid with Antony: Unus ex clade 
Craſſiana Parthico habitu caſtris adequitat &, 
ſalute latin data, quum fidem 75 Feciſſer, 
quid immineret edocuit Jam adfuturum cum 
omnibus copiis regem Trent retro peterentque 


mente dic guogue hoflem Fortaſſe non defores 


tas captus, cum fortunam non ani mum mu- 
taſſet, acceſſit nocte ad ſtationem Romanam, 
pradixitque ne deſtinatum iter peterent, ſed 
diverſo, fylveſtrique pervaderent. Vell. Pat. 


2 Hie obſerves that Antony was really de- Dio, I. iv. 
ceived by this guide, and that he turned off p. 409. 


from his beſt road to take a very difficult 
one, where it was eaſy for the Parthi- 
ans to annoy him. But in this opinion he 
is unſupported by the authority: of any other. 
writer. 5 | 


— 
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Y.R.7:7. armed foot charged them ſo briſkly that they were forced to retreat; 
yet they ſeveral times returned and renewed the ſkirmiſh, till the Gallic 
4:6 conf. horſe marched againſt them in a body, and treated them ſo roughly that 


they diſappeared for that day. This aſſault taught the Roman General 
how to receive them on the like occaſions. He made the army march 
in order of battle in four fronts, lining not only the rear, but likewiſe 
the flanks with archers and lingers, and giving orders to the horſe to 
be ready to repulſe the enemy, if they drew near, but not to purſue 
them. This method was effectual; the Parthians followed them four 
days, and were conſtantly beat off with loſs ; which made them reſolve 
to give over the purſuit, making the ground of their departure to be 
the approaching winter. But, unluckily, the day before they were to 
march back, Flavius Gallus, one of Antony's braveſt officers, requeſted 
a greater number of the light-armed foot for defence of the rear-guard, - 
and ſome part of the cavalry from the wings, promiſing to atchieve 
ſomething conſiderable. Having obtained his deſire, he ſet himſelf, 
contrary to orders, to chace back a body of the enemy who came for- 
ward to ſkirmiſh The Commanders of the rear-guard ſent in vain to 
warn him of the danger he ran of being ſurrounded and cut off from 
the reſt of the army. He was deaf to their admonitions, and, eagerly 
puſhing forward, found himſelf beſet on all ſides, and galled by ſhowers 
of arrows. He was then forced to ſend for aid ; and the Colonels of 
the legions in the rear-guard and Canidius, who commanded there, in- 
ſtead of marching with all their force to reſcue him, ſent only a few 
cohorts to ſupport him, and theſe were followed by a few more ; a me- 
thod which, if it had been continued, would have occaſioned the rout 
of the whole army. Antony himſelf was obliged to bring on ſpeedily the 
whole van-guard: And this put an effectual ſtop to the attack of the 


enemy. The Romans loſt no leſs than three thouſand men in this en- 


ement, and five thouſand were brought off wounded : Gallus him- 
ſelf was pierced with four arrows and died ſoon after. Antony behaved 


on this occaſion as a worthy General: He viſited the wounded, and 


gave them unfeigned proofs of his affection ;. and they in return made 
light of their misfortune, begging him to take care of his own life, and 
declaring that their wounds were all healed, while they ſaw him well. 

The Parthians, who had before deſpaired of ruining the Roman army, 
were ſo encouraged by this unexpected ſucceſs, that, contrary to their 
cuſtom, they remained on horſeback all the night, near the Roman 
camp, in expectation of plundering it the next morning ; not doubting 
but the Romans would abandon their baggage, as an impediment in 


their flight. But they were greatly diſappointed when they ſaw the camp 


ſtruck, every thing carried off, and the army marching in the beſt or- 
der : And more ſo when, coming on fiercely, they found a greater ala- 


crity and ardour in the Roman ſoldiers to repel them than they had hi- 


therto 


— 
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therto experienced. They continued, however, their purſuit z and X. R. 7:7. 


one day, as they galled the Romans with their arrows, the legionaries 


Bef Chr. 


facing about, and receiving the light-armed troops into the ranks, ſet 416 Con. 


their knees to the ground, and, with their bucklers, tormed a tortoiſe, Ds. e 
upon which the Partbian arrows ſided off, without doing any execu- iy. 10. 


lor. 


tion. The Parthiaus, not doubting but the Romans had taken that Front. I. ii. 


but the legionaries, riſing all at once, and giving a dreadful ſhout, flew 
upon them, mowed down the foremoſt ranks, and put the reſt to flight. 
The Romans had the ſame operation to repeat for ſome days afterwards, 
which of courſe greatly retarded their march. 
The army was now alſo greatly aflifted with famine ; for the ſoldiers, 
employed conſtantly in fighting with the enemy, could not range about 
for proviſions. The ſcarcity was ſo great, that a buſhel of wheat was 
ſold for fifty drachmas, and barley-bread for its weight in ſilver. The 
foldiers were therefore forced to live upon fruits; and we are told that 
they unluckily fell upon an herb which proved fatal to numbers of them. 
Thoſe who eat of it loſt their underſtanding and memory, and fell to 
turning and removing all the ſtones they met with, as if employed in 
fome ſerious work; and at laſt died by the vomiting of pure bile. Wine, 
it was thought, was the only cure for this diſorder, but there was none 


1. 


left in the camp: And, on this occaſion, Dis ſays that many of the Dio, is. 
Roman ſoldiers deſerted to the enemy, and that many more would have p- 4% 


followed the example, if the Parthians had not barbarouſly, and in ſight 
of the Roman army, pierced with their arrows all thoſe who had truſted 
to them. Antony, ſeeing ſo many of his men falling off, and the Parthi- 
ans {till at his heels, often cried out, Oh the ten thouſand ! admiring thoſe 
ten thouſand, who, under the command of Xenophon, marched a much 
longer way, making their retreat from the plains of Babylon to the ſea, 
and having to do with a much more powerful enemy. | | 
The Parthians, ſeeing that it was impoſſible for them to ſtop the march 
of the Romans in the road they ſo ſteadily purſued, had again recourſe to 
artifice. They began to take all opportunities of diſcourſing with their 
enemies, and, unbending their bows, they drew near to cho who went 
in queſt of forage; w_ them, that they were ſatisfied with the re-- 
venge they had taken, and were now upon their return home; and in- 
deed for two days they were followed only by a few Medes, who did not 
offer to moleſt them, but appeared to have no other view than to pro- 
tect ſome villages in the country. Antony, tired with fo long a march 
in ſo difficult a road, was much inclined to take an eaſier one through 
a plain which now preſented itfelf, where he was told he would meet 
with every commodity ; but a relation of Moneſes, by name Mithridates,. 
came to the camp, and deſired to ſpeak with one who could talk either 
the Parthian or Syrian language. Alexander, of the city of Autiach, a: 
man whom the General could pur his confidence in, was ſent to the 


poſture through wearineſs, came on to attack them with their pikes; fi se. 
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V. R. 717. Parthian ;, who told him that Moreſes, in acknowledgment of the fa- 
Bel Chr. vours he had received from the Roman General, had ſent him to give 
416 Con. the army warning to be ſtill upon their guard, and to continue their 

way along the mountains, where they would only encounter with the 
1nconvenience of the want of water for one day ; whereas, if they ſhould 
| croſs the plain, the whole Paribian army being poſted in ambuſh be- 
tween the hills beyond it, Antony might meet probably with the fate of 
Craſſus. The Parthian, after this kind warning, inſtantly departed. 
Antony ſent for the Mardian guide to have his opinion: The Mardian 
told him, that, though there were no enemies in the plains, yet it would 
be difficult to find their way in a deſert, and that he would meet with 
ſeveral difficult paſſes. Orders were therefore given to the ſoldiers to 
furniſh themſclves with water; and, becauſe veſſels were wanting, the 
ſoldiers filled their head-pieces, and ſome ſkins which they ſewed to- 
gether. They then ſet out, though it was night; and they marched 30 
miles without ſtopping. The Parthians, upon the firſt intelligence of 
this motion, had alſo, contrary to their cuſtom, ſet out in the night; 
and the next morning, by break of day, they were up with the rear- 
guard. The Romans, fatigued and diſpirited for want of ſleep, were 
greatly diſheartened at ſo unexpected an event; however, they bravely 
defended themſelves, and continued marching till they came to a river, 
the waters of which the Mardian guide forbad them to drink: But 
many of them paid no regard to his remonſtrances, nor to the intrea- 
ties of their General; and the waters, though clear and cool, were yet 
brackiſh and venomous, and ulcerated their. bowels as ſoon as they 
were ſwallowed, and provoked an intolerable thirſt. A few hours 
march brought them however to another river, the waters of which they 
might drink in as great a quantity as they pleaſed, and in perfect ſafety. 
Here Antony deſigning to give his men ſome repoſe, as the ſoldiers were 
pitching their tents, Mithridates came again, called for Alexander, and 
ſent him to tell his General to march on with all ſpeed till he had paſſed 
the next river, which was the boundary the Parthians had ſet for their 
purſuit, and beyond which they would not go. Antony ſent the gene- 
rous Parthian a preſent of ſeveral veſſels of gold, and, following his in- 
ſtructions, continued: the march that whole ; without the leaſt alarm : 
But the night was very tumultuous in the camp. Some of the ſoldiers 
agreed together to kill ſuch as they ſuſpected to have money, and rob 
them : And they plundered the baggage, and ſeized even on the mili- 
tary cheſt and their General's equipage, whoſe inlaid tables and cups ſet 
with jewels they broke in pieces and divided among them. The buſtle 
and confuſion was ſo great, that Antony could not imagine any thing 
leſs, than that the enemy had broken into the camp, and was ranſack- 
ing the baggage. He ſent for his freedman Rhamnus to run him 
through with his ſword, as ſoon as he ſhould command it; and to cut 
off his head, leſt he ſhould fall into the power of the e be 
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known when he was dead. While he and his friends were in this con- V. R. 717. 
ſternation, an account was brought him, that all the tumult proceeded. 5 on 
from the avarice of the ſoldiers, who had plundered one another: And the 416 Con. 
guide at the ſame time aſſured him, that the river, which was to be the 
end of their toils, was now very near. About break of day, the tumult 
being over, and every one having fallen into his rank, the rear-guard 
felt again the Parthian arrow. The light-armed foot were therefore 
preſently ordered out againſt the enemy, and the legionaries formed the | 
tortoiſe. The Parthians, ſeeing them prepared to receive them, durſt 5 
not approach, and the army moved on. The van- guard ſoon came to 
the banks of the wiſhed- for river: And, at the ſight of it, the Par- 
thians unbent their bows, praiſed the valour and conduct of the Ro- 
mans; and one of them, we are told, raiſing his voice, cried to them: 
Farewell, Romans, retreat now without fear : It is with good reaſon that 
fame has publijhed your glory, and that nations acknowledge you to be their 
conquerors ;, ſeeing that you have eſcaped the arrows of the Parthians *. 
The Romans paſſed without moleſtation z and, after reſting them- 
ſelves at leiſure on the other bank, ſet forth on their march, not con- 
fiding too much on the words of the Parthians; and, in ſix days after 
their laſt fight, they arrived on the banks of the Araxes, where they 
expected to meet again with the enemy in croſſing a river which was 
both deep and rapid, but none appeared ; and the army, having paſſed 
over into Armenia, felt the ſame joy as if they had gained a port after 
a violent ſtorm. The ſoldiers devoutly fell down proſtrate and wor- 
ſhipped the land, and, riſing up, embraced and wept over one ano- 
ther. Here many of them were leſs able to bear the plenty of every | 1 
thing, than the hardſhips they had lately undergone : For, by over- | 1 
charging their ſtomachs after faring ſo ill, numbers of them died of 1 
various diſorders. | | | * 
Antony, upon a review of his army, found that he had loſt in this ex- 

pedition, twenty thouſand foot and four thouſand horſe ?, of which 

more than the one half died of ſickneſs. After railing the ſiege of 
Praaſpa, he had marched three hundred miles in one and twenty days, 
during which time, he had fought eighteen times with the Parthians 
with advantage: But theſe victories were to no purpoſe ; for, not be- 
ing able to purſue the enemy after he had routed them, they remained 
imperfe& ; which makes the hiſtorians reflect on the prejudice he re- 
ceived from the retreat of Artabazes, the Armenian King, whole troops 1 
were armed after the manner of the Parihians, and accuſtomed to fight 1 
with them. The Parthians, ſo many times overcome, could never bl 
have rallied, if theſe troops had been with him to purſue the enemy. | 1 
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Book XI. 
. G All Antony's Captains, ſenſible of the injury done them by the Arme- 


The Roman Hiſtory. 


nian, were deſirous that Antony ſhould puniſh his perfidy ; but, in the 
reſent condition of his army, he thought it more expedient to diſſem- 


ble, and defer his vengeance till another time. The propereſt method 


would have been to have taken up his winter quarters in Armenia, hav- 


ing no call any where elſe; and he would have been at hand to take 


his revenge alſo upon the Parihians ; but he had nothing ſo much in 
his thoughts as the meeting with Cleopatra. He led therefore his 


army through ice and ſnow in the winter ſeaſon into Syria, and loſt in 


Plut. Ant. 
Liv. Epit. 
130. 


ſo painful a march eight thouſand more of his men . But the ſlow- 
neſs with which they proceeded kept not pace with the eagerneſs of his 
deſires; and, as ſoon as he could with any decency, he left them, and 
went on before to a fortreſs called Leucoma, upon the ſea- coaſt, between 
Berytus and Sidon. There waiting for the Queen of Egypt, he gave 
himſelf up to the exceſſes of eating and drinking; and would fre- 
quently, in the middle of a feaſt, ſtart from table, and run to the ſea- 
ſide, to ſee whether he could not diſcover the veſſels which were to 
convey to him his Cleopatra. At laſt ſnhe arrived, and brought with 
her cloaths and money for his troops. Though Antony had ſo little 
reaſon to be vain of his Parthian expedition, he yet wrote to Rome in 
the ſtyle of a conqueror, diſguiſing his loſſes, and magnifying his ad- 
vantages; for which he well deſerved the reproaches which the flatter- 
ers of Auguſtus charged him with, for calling his fight a viftory, and 
repreſenting himſelf as a conqueror for having eſcaped out of the 


hands of the enemy. However, though they were well informed at 


> © R. 71 8. 
Bef. 


Rome of the truth, the Roman vanity was concerned in ſupporting their 
General's accounts, and the Senate paſſed a decree of thankſgiving for 


ſo happy and glorious a ſucceſs, Antony ſoon removed with Cleopatra 


to Alexanaria. 


SExTuUs PoOMPEIUS? 


* 


5 Cox xIrIcrus, ? C onſuls. 


Antony was no fooner arrived at Alexandria, than he received a meſ- 


Chr. ſage from Sextus Pompey, who had been obliged to quit Sicily, about the 


any On: time that Antony was forced to leave Partbia. The firſt land he made 


— OS 


© It is probably this additional loſs which 
makes Florus ſay that Antony brought back 
to Syria but one third of his legions. Dio, 
xlix. 410, ſays that Intony not only made 
no reproaches to the Armenian King, but 
courted him in order to get money and pro- 
viſions from him'; and that, his troops not 
being able to continue their march in ſo cold 
a ſeaſon, many of them were permitted to 
take up their winter quarters in Armenia. 
Antony, he adds, obtained this favour of the 


King by his fair premiſes ; and his real in- 
tention was in the ſpring to lead them back. 
into Partbia. | | 

r Hanc Antonius fugam ſuam, quia vivus. 
exierat, victoriam vocabat. Vell. Pat. ii. 
82. Incredibili mentis vecordia, ferocior ali- 
quanto factus eſt, quaſi vieiſſet qui evaſe- 
rat. Flor. iv. 10. 

* Sextus Pompeius, this year's Conſul, was 
deſcended of a diſtant branch of the Pem- 
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with the 17 veſſels remaining of his powerful fleet, was the promontory L. R. 218. 
of Lacinium, in the ſouthern part of 7taly, net Crotona, where he is ſaid or; Chir. 
to have acted the pirate, and to have taken out of the temple of Juno 417 Con. 
Lacinia offerings of ineſtimable value. From thence he ſailed ſucceſ- — 
ſively to the iſlands of Corcyra, Cipbalenia, and Leſbos; and his firſt de- Fin. 
ſign was to paſs the winter in this laſt at Mitylene, and wait for Antony's | 
return. But there, hearing by common report that Aniony was de- i 
feated, he began to entertain hopes of recovering the power he had | | 
loſt, and of ſucceeding Antony in the dominion of the Eaſt, if he was 
dead; or of dividing the provinces with him, if he returned in diſ- 
grace. The example of Labienus, who, with a name much leſs re- 
ſpeed, had overrun all Alia, greatly heightened theſe hopes. He 
therefore took again the military robe and enſigns of command, refit- 
ted his little navy, exerciſed his rowers, and inliſted into his ſervice all 
the vagabonds that preſented themſelves ;z and a great number of his 
own ſoldiers, who were deſtitute of all reſource, came flocking to him. 
The neceſſity he was under of defending himſelf againſt OZavius, and 
the deſire of aſſiſting Antony, were the pretences of his conduct. His 
deputies attended upon Antony, as ſoon as he was returned to Alexan- 
dria: And, at the ſame time, he privately diſpatched others towards 
the Princes of Thrace and Pontus, and even to the King of Parthia, be- 
ing reſolved to retire to the Court of one of theſe Princes, in caſe An- 
tony's anſwer was not favourable. Antony, who ſaw through his de- 
ſigns, had already given orders to M. Titius, who commanded in thoſe 
parts, to oppoſe him with all his forces, at land and ſea, if he pretended 
to makeany armament ; but to conduct him honourably to Alexandria, 
if he ſubmitted in a peaceable manner. He therefore made no other 
anſwer to Sextus's deputies, than that the orders he had given Titius 
would ſoon diſcover what were the real ſentiments of him who ſent 
them. While they were earneſtly pleading for their maſter, Pompey's 
envoys to the Parthian. King were taken by Antony's officers, and 
brought to Alexandria. Sextus's deputies were greatly diſturbed at this 
unfortunate incident, yet they offered to excuſe him by obſerving that 
it was not ſurpriſing that a young man, reduced to the laſt extremity, 
and who had no ſecurity of Antony's favour, ſhould ſeek a ſafe retreat Wd |. 
where he could find it: But that, had he been well aſſured of Antony's "bi 1 
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ING towards him, he would certainly have had recourſe to no one 
ea; | | 
Pompey, in the mean time, had paſſed over into Afa, where Furnius, 
ſeeing him behave in a peaceable manner, and having no orders from 
Antony, gave him no trouble : But when Pompey began to raiſe troops, 
and act the independent chief, Furnius immediately invited Domitius 
Abenobarbus, who commanded a body of troops in the neighbourhood, 
and Amyntas, King of the Galatians, to come to- his aſſiſtance. It was 15 
ſoon found that Pompey had laid a ſcheme for making Domitius his pri- | | | i 
| = Gg2 ſoners, WW 


412 


V. R. 


Bef. Chr 


Book XI. 


8. ſoner, and had corrupted one of his domeſtics, who was to deliver him 


| The Roman Hiſtory. 


up. This domeſtic of Domitius was diſcovered, and put to death by the 


4:7 Con. ſentence of a Council of war, and Sextus, on his ſide, revenged himſelf 


the gladiators kept there for the entertainment of the public. 
therefore returned to a place called the port of the Achezans, to provide 
| himſelf in corn; whither Furnius followed him, without offering to 
fight; and, encamping always as near him as he could with a nume- 


_ tributed the money among his troopers. 


on Tbbeodorus, one of his freedmen, whom alone he had made privy to 
this plot, and whom he therefore ſuſpected to have revealed it. This 
deſign not ſucceeding, he loft all hopes of deceiving Furnius, but he 
ſeized upon the town of Lampſacus, and, by bribes, engaged the citizens 
to declare for him; ſo that, ſeeing himſelf two hundred horſe and 

three legions ſtrong, he went and aſſaulted Cyzicus by ſea and land, 
but was both ways repulſed by Antons troops in the town, aſſiſted by 


rous cavalry, he hindered him from foraging the country, or beſieging 
towns. Pompey, however, had the boldneſs to aſſault his camp in 
front with one part of his forces, while the reſt, taking a compaſs, 


were ordered to fall on behind; and, while Farnias brought all his men 


to the open attack, his camp was forced by thoſe who attacked it on 
the oppoſite ſide, and the whole army put to the rout. All Furnius's 
men fled through the plains of Scammandria, and, not being able to run 


very faſt, becauſe the ground was moiſtened by the rain, there was 


made a great ſlaughter of them: Thoſe who ſaved themſelves eſcaped 


into places of ſecurity, being too weak to make a ſtand, till ſuch time 


as new recruits were come from Myſia, Propontis, and other places. 


This victory gained him great reputation, and the country people, 
ruined with taxes, willingly joined him; and with their aſſiſtance he 


took Nicea, Chalcedon, and ſome other leſs important places. But ſtill, 


wanting horſe, he was often diſtreſſed in going to gather in corn and 


forage : Wherefore, upon intelligence that a body of 7alian horſe were 
coming to Antony, which Odlavia, who. wintered at Athens, ſent him, 
he diſpatched” ſome of his agents to corrupt them: But theſe ſub- 
orners were ſeized by the commander of this body of horſe, who dif- 

In the beginning of ſpring, there arrived at Proconeſus the ſeventy 
ſhips returned by O#avius to Antony, and, a little after, Titius brought 
thither from Syria ſixty ſhips more, with a conſiderable army. Pom- 
pey was ſenſible that his ſhips could ſerve him no longer; he therefore 
burnt them, and incorporated his rowers. and ſailors into his land- 
forces. But it was now madneſs to make any reſiſtance either at land 


or ſea; and, having diſguſted his friends by his obſtinacy, he ſaw him- 


ſelf abandoned by Caſſius of Parma, Naſidius, Saturninus, Tbermus, 
Antiftius, and all the moſt conſiderable of his father's friends. Fan- 


'  #ius, for whom he had the greateſt value, and Libo, his father-in-law, 


Re him alſo z and, making their own compoſition, ſubmitted. to An- 


tony. 


Chap. V. De Roman Hiftury. | ann 


tony. Being thus deſerted, he advanced through the midland of Bithy- V. R. 7:8. 
. nia, with a delign, it was thought, of getting into Armenia. Furnius, . 
| Titius, and Amyntas, who had now joined their forces, having notice 4:7 Conſ. 
that to this intent he had quitted his camp by night, followed him. 
and made ſuch haſte, that they overtook him before night, and en- 
camped ſeparately round him, without intrenching themſelves ; be- 
cauſe it was late, and their men were tired with their march. Pompey, 
ſeeing them in this poſture, drew out three thouſand men, and char- 
ged them in the dark ſo briſkly, that, after killing great numbers of 
them, he forced moſt of the reſt to betake themſelves to flight half 
naked : So that, if he had fallen on with all his forces, or had but gi- 
ven them chace, he might have completed his victory; but he reaped. 
no other fruit from ſo fair an opportunity, but the being enabled for a 
time to continue his march. ; 

The enemy, having rallied, followed cloſe at his heels, and very. ge 
ſorely harraſſed him; ſo that, being reduced by want of proviſions, = {30 
he deſired a conference with Furnius, who had been his father's friend, 138 
and who was, by his dignity and merit, the moſt conſiderable of the | | Wo 
three Commanders; and to that purpoſe went to the bank of a river CE "of 1 
that ran between them. He told him, that, having ſent deputies to 1 
Antony, and having in the mean time no proviſions, and no friends who 5 


could furniſh him with any, he had been forced to do what he had | 286 
done: But, for your part, Furnius, added he, if it be by Antony's or- _ 
<« ders you make war upon me, he is ill adviſed, not foreſeeing a war =! 
© over his own head; bur, if it be of your own motion, I beſeech you A ; 1 


<« to expect the return of my deputies, or, if you chuſe it rather, I ſhall i 114 
„put myſelf into your hands, (for in you I can confide) provided | 1 
you promiſe me, upon your honour, to deliver me in ſafety te Au- | | 
< tony. To which Furnius anſwered, ** that, if he had any intention _ 
« of ſubmitting to Antony, he ought in perſon to have gone to him at | 11 
ce firſt, or have ſtaid for his anſwer at Miiylene. But Pompey,” continued WW | 
he, you deſigned war, and have done all that you could to Wi. | 
&« kindle one; for why ſhould you deny things which we certainly 1 
« know? Yet, if you now repent, conſider that there are three of us WM | 
ce here who command for Antony, and do not create any jealouſy among | 1 
< us, but deliver yourſelf up to Titius, who only has a commiſſion con- N 
* cerning you. You may require of him the ſame ſecurity you do of | | | 4 
* me; for his orders are, if you obſtinately hold out, to kill you; but, WT 
<« if you ſubmit, to ſend you honourably to Aztony.” Pompey's pride £ 1 
would not allow him to deliver himſelf up to a man of low extraction, | | | 
who owed him the greateſt obligations for having preferved his life, 1 
and, by the treaty of Miſenum, reſtored him to his country, and who | 1 | 4 
yet had accepted the commiſſion of making war upon him. He had | 
alſo probably good reaſon to ſuſpect T3tius's honour, or even Antony's i | | 
intentions, who had commiſſioned ſuch a perſon to conduct _—_ | | 1 
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V. R. 718. Alexandria. He therefore offered himſelf once more to Furnius, and 
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begged him to receive him; and, when that could not be obtained, he 


NE deſired that, at leaſt, he might yield himſelf into Amyntas's hands. 


Appian, p. 


747» 


vus ; ſpecioſis invidens, ut pareret humillimis. Vell. Pat. 73. 


But, Furnius telling him that Amyntas would not do an action which 
would prove injurious to Tiſius, who had Antony's commiſſion for this 
purpoſe, the conference ended. Antony's Lieutenants did not doubt 


but that Pompey, the next morning, would be forced, by the want of 


proviſions, to yield himſelf to Titzus; but, as ſoon as it was night, he 


- Cauſed fires to be kindled, and gave orders to the trumpets to ſound at 


every watch of the night, according to cuſtom ; and he himſelf, with- 
out any noiſe, went out of his camp with the flower of his forces, with- 
out making any one privy to his deſign, which was to return to the 
ſea, and burn T7ius's fleet. And this, in all probability, he would 
have effected, if Scaurus had not deſerted to the enemy, and given them 
an account of his march, and the way he took. Amyntas preſently fol- 
lowed him, with 1500 horſe, and ſoon overtook the fugitive, who 
had no cavalry with him. As ſoon as he appeared, all Pompey's men 
forſook him; and this unfortunate Commander was forced to ſurren- 
der. As ſoon as Antony knew that he was taken, he ſent an order, it 
was ſaid, to have him killed; but, afterwards relenting, ſent a counter 
order, which was carried with ſuch expedition, that it arrived firſt ; ſo 
that, the order which condemned Sextus coming to hand laſt, Titius con- 
ſtrued ir, or choſe to conſtrue it, as the laſt reſolution of Antony, and 
put it in execution. It was alſo reported, according to Appian, that 
Plancus, Governor of Svria, who had Antony's ſeal, gave the order; 
apprehending that Pompey might raiſe ſome new diſturbance between 
Ofavius and Antony, or even between Antony and the Queen of Egypt, 
who is ſaid to have had a very great regard for the name of Pompey. 


But all this only proves that Antony was aſhamed of the deed, and was 


glad by theſe rumours to throw the odium of it upon others. The 
people of Rome entertained ſuch a deteſtation of Tifius's ingratitude, 
that, 'when he returned to the city, and was celebrating games in Pom- 


pey's theatre, he was loaded with imprecations, and driven from the 


Circus. Thus died Sextus Pompeius, in the fortieth year of his age, af- 
ter a life of perpetual warfare and danger. He owed entirely to the 


reputation of his father both his honours and migfortunes. He had 


more courage than prudence, and more ambition than art and good 
conduct. A Chief of robbers, and afterwards of pirates: . Ruſtic and 
impolite in his ſpeech and behaviour, and, governed by his ſlaves and 
freedmen *, he furniſhed ample ſubject of reproach to the writers, who 
wanted to make their court to the Triumvirs. What enabled him to 


ic adoleſcens erat ſtudiis rudis, ſermone barbarus, impetu firenuus, manu promptus, 


cogitatione celer, fide patri diſſimillimus, libertorum ſaorum libertus, ſervorumque ſer- 


hold 
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hold out ſo long againſt OFavius was the deſperate fortune of his fol- V. R. 7:8. 


lowers, who were ali fugitives, or men devoted to death by proſcrip- f 
tions, who had no reſource but in their valour. The greateſt blot in 4:7 Conf. 
his life is the murder of Statins Murcus, who, after the battle of Phi- 
lippi, joined him with a very conſiderable fleet, and whom he is ſaid to 
have ſacrificed to the jealouſy of Menas and Menecrates, his freedmen 
and Admirals*. : | | 
O#avius, on the death of Pompey, celebrated horſe-races and other 
mes in Rome, and cauſed the lame honour to be decreed to Antony, 
which he had received himſelf after the conqueſt of Sicily, According 
to Dio, he placed his chariot before the Roſtra in the Forum, and his 
ſtatue in the temple of Concord, and he was allowed to feaſt there with 
his wife and family. Antony ſpent the year at Alexandria with Cleopatra, 
who was continually importuning him to add new territories to her do- 
minions. According to Foſephus, ſhe demanded all Arabia and Judæa, Joſeph. 
and would have engaged him to kill Malchus and Herod, the Kings of Ant l. **. 
theſe two countries. And Antony, though he did not conſent to all ſhe J. i chap. 
requeſted, was yet ſo profuſe of his grants to her, that he ſhocked the 13. tl. vi. 
Roman people, who loudly expreſſed their diſſatisfaction with his con- 
duct. This year Ofavius, to keep his troops in exerciſe, ſent them, 
under the command of his Lieutenants, into Ihricum, againſt the Dal- 
matii, the Fapodes, the Pannonii, and other barbarous nations of theſe 
arts: And, that he might refute the ſuſpicions entertained concerning 
his valour, he himſelf, it is ſaid, appeared ſometimes at the head of his Appiany 
army, and behaved very gallantly, having been twice wounded, and of-Dio. 
ten in danger of his life. This war continued till he found it neceſſary 
to break with his collegue, and commence hoſtilities with him. 


_ EU Statium autem Murcum, qui adventu fs elaſſiſque celeberrimæ vires ejus duplicave- 
rat, inſimulatum falſis criminationibus, quia talem virum collegam officii Menas & Mene- 
crates faſtidierunt, Pompeius in Sicilia interfecerat. Vell. Pat. 77, 


C HAF M 


AxTowy makes himſelf Maſter of Armenia, and puts the King in chains. 
His alliance with the King of the Medes. His extravagant deportment 
at Alexandria. He refuſes to receive OcTavia,' and orders her back to 


Rome. Acrieea's Edileſoip. | 


M. AnTowivs II. 
L. ScRIBONIUSs LIBO, Conſuls. 


AN TONY was no ſooner returned with his forces into Syria, than V. R. 71g. 


the two Monarchs of the Medes and Parthians, whom he had at- Bef. Chr. | 


tacked, fell out about the diviſion of the Roman ſpoils, and the King of 4 i Gon: 
the Medes ſuſpected Phraates of having a deſign upon his kingdom. * — 
; : | | L there ore, 
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V. R. 7:9. therefore, by the mediation of Polemon, King of Cilicia, and a part of 
6 * Pontus, entered into a negociation with Antony and made him an offer of 
418 Conf. all his forces againſt the Parihians. Polemon, who followed Antony to 
Alexandria, eaſily determined him to accept of the proffered alliance, as 
it would furniſh him with a fair opportunity, not only of repairing his 
diſgrace by the deſtruction of the Peribian empire, but of revenging 
himſelf of the perfidious Armenian. Having, therefore, made his pre- 
parations, he ſet out from Alexandria in the beginning of the ſpring of 

the preſent year, and marched his army directly towards Armenia *, and, 

not thinking it unlawful or diſhonourable to uſe perfidy againſt the per- 

fidious, he ſent ambaſſadors to Artabazes with an offer of his friendſhip - 

and his alliance by the marriage of his ſon with a daughter of the Ar- 

menian, inviting him to come and join him. The King, conſcious of 

his guilt, and who had entered at that time into a negociation with Oc- 

tavius, put no confidence in Antony's falſe careſſes. He excuſed himſelf 

as well as he could, and was determined to avoid, if poſſible, putting him- 

ſelf in the hands of one whom he had ſo grievouſly offended. But Au- 
tomy, by advancing toward Artaxata, the capital of Armenia, with all his 

| forces, gave a weight to his invitation by the terror of his arms: And 
Dio, lix. p. Artabazes thought proper to go to the Roman camp. Antony had him in- 
* ſtantly arreſted, pretending that his view was no other, than to oblige 
him to lend him his treaſures, which were kept in ſeveral fortreſſes, 

which the Commanders would never give up, unleſs it was to purchaſe 

the liberty of their King. Artabazes conſented to be carried round to 

all theſe caſtles, and gave his orders to the ſeveral Commanders con- 
formable to Antony's deſire: But none of them obeyed ; and the Gran- 

dees, ſeeing their Monarch in the power of the Romans, proclaimed his 

eldeſt ſon, Artaxias, King in his ſtead. Upon this Antony, quitting the 

maſk, put, without any ceremony, the Monarch in chains ; but they 

| were K filver, to ſhew his great reſpect for the dignity of King. Thus 
Dio, ibid. 2 war was declared, but it was not of long duration. Artaxias, being en- 
Joſ. I. i. B. tirely defeated in the firſt battle, fled into Paribia, leaving the king- 


Ant I. xy. dom and all his family in the power of Antony. Such was the origin of 
c.5- the troubles which ſhook, for a long time, Armenia, ſucceſſively in- 


Tacit. An. vaded by two powerful empires, betwixt which it was ſituated, without 
* Cl-opatra accompanied him according ten to her ſollicitations, and entertained 
to Jeſepbus, 1. xv. c. 5, as far as the Eu- ſome py of making away with her, 
phrates, whence, paſſing through Apamia for the ill ſervices ſhe ' had done him with 
and Damaſcus, ſhe viſited Judæa, where ſhe Fntony ; but, his friends being all againſt 
was magnificently received by Hercd, to ſuch an attempt, he got rid of her as ſoon as 
whom ſhe farmed out the part of Arabia and he could, loading her with preſents, and 
of the country of Jericho, which bad been conducting her with great reſpect as far as 
lately given her. The fame author adds, Peluffum. Vet was he to apprehenſive of her 
that Le made him an offer of her perſon malice, that he immediately ſtrongly forti- 
through incontinence, or with an inſidious fied the caſtle of Meſada, and ſtored it with 
view to ruin him. The caytious and cir- arms for 12,000 men, as a place of refuge 
cumſpect politician, hawever, did not liſ. in caſe of need. CT a 
os ; remalns» 
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remaining fixed under the power of either. Antony thought he had reaped I. N 719. 
lory enough for one year by the conqueſt of Armenia, where, having z. 
t troops ſufficient to preſerve it, and confirmed his alliance with the 418 Conf. 
Median monarch, he returned to Alexandria. There he entered in a tri. 
umphal car with his captives and ſpoils, and made an homage of them 
to Cleopatra, Artabazes and all his family, bound in. chains of gold, 
were brought before the Queen, ſeated on a throne of gold, un- 
der an alcove of ſilver, ſurrounded by all her Court and a multitude. 
of people. Antony's intention was, that his priſoners ſhould proſtrate 
themſelves before her, and implore her mercy as their Sovereign: But 
Artabazes, though in this deplorable condition, remembered that he was 
the ſon of the great King Tigranes, and refuſed either to kneel to her, or 
give her the title of Queen ; which behaviour coſt him his liberty, and 
afterwards his life. He was ſent to priſon, and, after the battle of Ac- 
tium, orders were given to put him to death. Nothing in all Antony's 
conduct gave greater offence at Rome than his triumph at Alexandria. It 
ſeemed intolerable, that a Roman General ſhould impart ſuch a peculiar 
honour to a foreign-nation, and that Rome ſhould be deprived of the 
lory of inſulting over vanquiſhed Kings, which, for ſo many years, ſhe 


ad enjoyed; 
f C. Jur tus CæsAA Oc rAvIANus II. 
L. VoLcaTivs Tul Tus, J Conſuls 


Antony, (till taken up with the chimerical project of conquering Par- V. of agg 
thia, left Alexandria in the beginning of this year, and went as far as Ar- ers : 
menia, but he did not paſs the Araxes. There he was met by the M. 419 Cond. 
dian Monarch, and they made a treaty of alliance offenſive and defen- — 0 
ſive : The Median was to furniſh him with forces againſt OZavius, in 5 _ 
caſe of a rupture between him and Automy; and Antony was to furniſh his 4:8. 
ally with forces againſt the Parthian. The Roman General transferred to. 
the Median a part of Armenia; and received of him the enſigns taken twa 
years before, when Statianus was killed and the engines deſtroyed ; toge- 
ther with 2245 his daughter, then very young, who was to be married to A. 
lexander, his eldeſt ſon by Cleopatra, whom he had already declared King of 
Armenia : Yet we are told that he diſpoſed of the leſſer Armenia to Polemon, 
who had negotiated the alliance between him and the Median Monarch. 

Octavia had reſided in Rome ever ſince Antony's firſt expedition into 

Partbia, and had not found an opportunity of joining him. Alexandria, 
or its neighbourhood, was not a proper place; but ſeeing him about to 
ſet out a ſecond time againſt the Partbians, ſhe obtained leave of her 
brother to go and viſit him. OZavias conſented, as moſt authors agree, 
with a view of making Antony more odious by the ill uſage he well knew 
his ſiſter would meet with from him. As ſoon as ſhe arrived at Athens, 
ſhe received letters from Antony, ordering her not to proceed any fur- 
ther; alledging, for his excuſe, the war he was preparing to carry into 
Vor. IV. H h h 5 Parthia, 


- 
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Y.R. 220. Partbia. Upon receiving this meſſage, ſhe ſent, by Niger, a friend of 
E my Antony's, a letter to acquaint him, that ſhe had brought with her two 
419 Conf. thouſand choice men well armed, with cloaths for his troops and pre- 
—— — ſents for the chief officers of his army: And ſhe deſired ro know how 


ſhe muſt diſpoſe of them. Cleopatra, upon the firſt account of O#a- 
wa's leaving Rome, had made uſe of every artifice to prevent her meet- 
ing with Aztony. She loſt her ſtomach, fell ſick, and was continually 
in tears: And her creatures were very eloquent in exaggerating to An- 
tum her anguiſh, and the imminent danger ſhe was in. They repre- 
ſented to him that his marriage with O#avia was a political alliance on 
account of her brother, and that ſhe enjoyed by it the name and ho- 
nour of his ſpouſe ; whereas Cleopatra, the Queen of ſo great a king- 
dom, did not diſdain to for his miſtreſs, provided ſhe could have 
the happineſs of enjoying his preſence; but, deprived of that, her death 
was inevitable; ſo ardent was her love to him. Antony could not conſent 
to kill Cleopatra, and the anſwer to OZavia was to ſend him what ſhe 
had brought, and return to Rome. He was then in Syria, and he hur- 
ried away to the interview with the King of Media, and, after making. 
the agreement with him juſt mentioned, he returned to Alexandria. 
Here he abandoned himſelf to all the extravagancies imaginable : While 
Octavia at Rome continued to behave with the greateſt dignity ; beſtow- 
ing the greateſt marks of affection on his children by Fulvia, and teſti- 
fying the greateſt regard for all his friends. He aſſembled the people 
- of e- Tounial 2h in the Gymnaſium, where there was raiſed an alcove of 
filver, under which were placed two thrones of gold, one for himſelf 
and the other for Cleopatra. There Anony, dreſſed like Bacchus, and 


— Cleopatra, like Is, were ſeated; and, in the preſence of all the people, 


be declared her his lawful wife, and Queen of Egypt, Libya, Cyprus, 


nd Calo-Hria, affociating with her Ceſerio, whom he fiyled the true 


and lawful fon of Julius Cæſar. To the children he had by her he gave 
the title of Kings of Kings; and, for their dominions, to Alexander, the 
eldeſt, he allotted Armenia, Media, and Parihia, which he pretended he 
would conquer in a little time: To Ptolemy, the younger, Phemcia, Upper 
Syria, and Cilicia : And immediately the two boys were produced, cloath- 
ed in the royal robes of their reſpective kingdoms ; Alexander, in a Mediſh 
dreſs, with a Tiara on his head; and Ptolemy, with the-robes which were 
worn by the ſucceſſors of Alexander, tlie ſhppers,. military coat, and 
cap covered with a diadem. In this pompous dreſs they paid their re- 
ſpects to Antony and Cleopatra; after which they took their feats at their 
feet, being each attended with a guard, the one of Armenians, and the 


* Creſeente indies & amoris in Cleopa- appellari juſſiſſet, cum redimitus hederis, 
tram incendio, et vitiorum, quæ ſemper-fa- . coronaque velatus aurea, et thyrſum tenens, 
cultatibus licentiaque et aſſentationibus a- cothurniſque ſuccinctus, curru velut Liber 
luntur, magnitudine, bellum Patriæ inferre pater vectus eſſet Alexandriæ. Yell. Par. ii. 
Ratuit : Cum ante novum ſe Liberum patrem g. | . 

TE 1 . other: 
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other of Macedonians, This ridiculous ſcene was followed by the moſt V. R. 220. 
extravagant luxury. Antony ſuffered himſelf to be carried away with new 3. 
pleaſures and delights by Cleopatra, and the delicacy and'*profuſeneſs of 419 Con. 
their entertainments ſtill daily increaſed, till, at laſt, the Queen promiſed — 
him, upon a wager, to give him one to the value of ten millions of ſeſter- 30, 79 l. 

ces. On this occaſion a golden cup was ſerved up, we are told, with a very 
ſtrong diſſolving liquor, in which Cleopatra put one of her pendants, which 
was a pearl of ineſtimable value, and immediately drank it off, Plancus, 15 
who was to judge of the wager, immediately ſecured the other pendant, 5 1 
which ſhe was then taking off, giving it as his judgment, that ſhe had | 
already won the wager. The remaining pearl, after the death of Cleo- 
patra, came into the hands of Cæſar, who cauſed it to be cut aſunder, 
and made into two pendants for the image of Venus, which he thought 
gloriouſly adorned with the one half of this prodigal Queen's ſupper. . 
While Antony was thus degrading and bringing himſelf into general 
contempt, OZavins's adminiſtration gained him the reſpect and eſteem 
of all orders of men. His arms were employed againſt the enemies of 
the State, and, out of their ſpoils, he adorned Rome. It was at- this 
time he built a magnificent portico, to which he gave the name of his 
ſiſter OZavia, and where he placed afterwards a numerous library. No 
yeat in the Roman annals was more famous for all the arts of peace. 
Agrippa, though he had been honoured with the conſulſhip, did not 
think it a diſgrace to accept the edilgſbip, an office which of late was 
fallen into great diſcredit, as it required great expences, and was no 
longer a ſtep to the greater magiſtracies, by the favour of the people, 
which it procured. He repaired the ancient aqueducts almoſt fallen 
to ruin, and made a new one, which he called the Julian, fifteen miles | 
long. For the more commodious diſtribution of theſe waters, he made | 1 
ſeven hundred water- places, one hundred and five fountains, and one 
hundred and thirty reſervoirs. All theſe works were richly onamented 
with three hundred ſtatues of marble or braſs, and four hundred marble 
columns. He adorned alſo the Circus with ſtatues of dolphins, and 
what they called eggs, being large maſſes formed in the ſhape of an 
egg, and placed upon the pillars next the end of the Circus, round which 
chende were to turn. Such was Aprippa's paſſion for embelliſhin 
Nome, that he was defirous to draw all the ſtatues and pictures out + 
private houſes and gardens to dedicate them to public uſe. He pro- 
nounced a ſpeech upon the ſubject, which was ftill extant in the time of 
Pliny”, and which, that author ſays, was worthy of the firſt citizen of 
the Republic. | | | en 95 
The common ſewers, that ſtupendous work of the two Targuins, 
nad been greatly neglected. Theſe, of conſequence, were filled up with 


N 
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Exſtat ejus oratiomagnifica & maximo civium digna de tabulis. omnibus ſiguiſque pub. 
licandis; quod fieri ſatius fuĩſſet, quam in villarum exilia pelli. ' Plis. xxxv. 4. | 
o | "USA | rubbiſh 


420 
TER IS rubbiſh and choked up in ſeveral places. Agrippa' made ſuch a large 
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. collection of water, that it formed, as it were, ſeven torrents, which, 


419 Conf. being let in by the opening of the ſewers, and running with rapidity, 
carried away all the dirt and filth ; and, after this operation, he em- 


barked himſelf upon the ſewers which hadebeen thus cleanſed, and, by 
a ſubterraneous navigation, went from their entry to their opening in 
the Tiber. Theſe great expences did not hinder him from entertaini 

the people in the moſt magnificent manner. Shews of all kinds, plays, 
combats of gladiators, courſes in the Circus, and the Trojan game, were 


exhibited for fifty-nine days; during which time proviſions were often 


diſtributed to the people, and a kind of lottery-tickets were thrown. 
t 


into the theatre, and thoſe who brought them to him received their con- 
rents, which conſiſted of money, ſtuffs, and other moveables. An hun- 
dred and ſeventy baths were alſo kept open for the citizens, and ſerved 


at his expence, during the whole year. 


Thus Agrippa was no leſs ſerviceable to his Vaſter by gaining over 


to him the affections of the Romans, and making them taſte the long - in- 


terrupted ſweets of peace, than by his military exploits. 


CHAP. VII. 


 Ebe rapizre between-AnTowy and OcTavivs : Their preparations for war. 


be deciſtve battle of Actium. AnTony!s land. forces ſubmit with re · 
luttance, and all the Kings and Provinces pay obeiſance to the Conqueror. 
Ax Tov laft efforts. His death: That of CLEOPATRA.: And the ſet- 


bY Hement of the empire on. Oc ravius. 


Cx. Dontirius AHENOBARBUS, 
C. Sos ius, | 


| com 


F.R- 7214 pry HEE SE, two Conſuls were Antow's friends, and Dio aſſures us, 
3. ih that he did not ſcruple to ſend to them from Alexandria, an ac- 
430 Conſ., count of his late diſtribution of kingdoms and provinces in favour of 


Cleopatra and her children, to have it confirmed by the Senate: But it is 


hard to believe that he could expoſe himſelf in this manner, and, if he 


did-it, he could not mean it otherwiſe than as a public inſult upon O#a-- 
ꝓius and a declaration of war. The ſame: hiſtorian ſays, that, though 


the Conſuls were wiſe enough not to produce his letters, yet they had 


the boldneſs to harangue the Senate againſt Odtavius, in his abſence; and 
that Sofius, the fierceſt of the two, would have proceeded to a decree 
againſt his intereſt, if he had not been ſtopped hy the Tribune Balbus. 
OZavius,. informed of this attack upon him, returned to the city,, and 
appeared in the firſt aſſembly of the Senate, attended by a great num- 
ber of his friends, armed with poniards under their robes. He took 

bis ſeat between the two Conſuls, and began by an open * 
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his conduct, and an artful apology for what was objected to it. Then Y-R- An 
he bitterly inveighed againſt Antony and Sęſius, pretending that he could 3. 
convict them of ſeveral attempts againſt the Republic, as well as againſt 420 Con. 
himſelf. He was heard with attention, but without the leaſt mark of 
approbation ; and yet this Senate was almoſt entirely formed by himſelf; 
he had endeavoured by every method to recommend himſelf to it and it was- 
entirely in. his power. Obſerving that his ſpeech had not the ſucceſs he 
expected, he appointed another meeting, in which he promiſed to read 
ſuch pieces as would put Aztony's deſigns in their full and proper light. 
The Conſuls did not think proper to wait for that day: They pri- 
vately left Rome to join Antony, attended by ſeveral of the Senators; 
and, OHavius having declared that all Antom's relations and friends were 
at liberty to follow the example, all thoſe in his intereſt left Daly. Pellio,. 
who had hitherto ated as a friend to Antony, and was eſteemed of his 
party, ſtaid behind; but refuſed to join OZavins in any meaſures againſt 
his General: And, when preſſed to it by OZavius, he anſwered : The 
ſervices I have done to Antony are greater than the favours I have received. 
from bim; but theſe are better known. I will therefore remain neuter, and 
become the prey of the Conqueror. 
The two Chiefs kept now no longer any meaſures with one another. 
OZFavius, provoked at the outrageous treatment of his ſiſter, made a re- 
rt to the Senate of all Antomꝰs ſcandalous behaviour. He ſaid, that 
he was become a ſlave to a foreign Queen, and had ſacrificed to her the 
provinces of the Empire, and that he had diſhonoured the Roman name 
by his faithleſs and cruel treatment of the King of Armenia and his 
whole family: He reproached him alſo with the death of Sextus Pompey, 
and, in fine, he grievouſly complained of the affront offered by Antomꝰs 
unjuſt and indecent behaviour towards his ſiſter, and by his acknow- 
ledging Cleopatra's ſon Cæſario for the lawful ſon of Julius Cæſar. An- 
tony, on his ſide, fent a bill of divorce immediately to OZavia, ordered 
her to leave his houſe in Rome, and, in his letters to OZauins, declared: 
that he had been married to Cleopatra theſe nine years, and, conſequent- 
ly, that his children by her were his lawful children: And that Cæſario 
had been owned by Cz/ar, which Matius and Oppius could atteſt. In 
anſwer to what OFavirs had ſpoken and written againſt Antony's love for 
Cleopatra, and the prodigality of his feaſts, he reproached him with the 
famous feaſt where he and his gueſts repreſented ſo many deities z with 
his prepoſterous match with Liuia, his infamous divorce of Scribonia, 
and with the indecent familiarity in which he lived with ſeveral Roman 
Ladies: He even proceeded to attack OZavins's birth, his honour, and 
perſonal conduct, accuſing him of cowardice in the battles of Mutina 


2 Some hiſtorians tell us, that Cefaris was acknowledged a the on ef Jai Ce/ar 
bx the three Triumvirs ; a fact, which is in itſelf utterly improbable, and which is diſ- 
proved by this complaint of OSavis:.. hr 5x 
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V. R. 721. and Philippi. In fine, he ſent formal complaints to the Senate, that Oc- 
OY tavius had, contrary to all right, put himſelf in poſſeſſion of all Sicily, 
420 Conf. and the provinces governed by Lepidus, whom he had unjuſtly and bar- 
| barouſly depoſed : That he had not ſent him back the whole number of 
ſhips lent him for his expedition againſt Pompey : And that he had par- 
celled out all 7taly to his own ſoldiers, without giving Autom's their pro- 

per ſhare: And, in ſome of theſe public letters, in order to regain the 
affections of the people, he declared his reſolution to abdicate the trium- 
virſhip, as a magiſtracy. too powerful and abfolute in a republican State. 
OXavius anſwered that he was ready to do the ſame, and invited Antony 

to Rome to make good his word: And, as to the other articles, he 
made anſwer : ** That Lepidzs's conduct had obliged him to remove 
him; that Antony ſhould have a ſhare in Sicily and Africa, when Anto- 

<< zy had ſhared with him Armenia; and, as for Autony's ſoldiers, that it 

<< was not likely they would value a few pitiful lands in Ttaly, after they 
„had conquered all Media and the empire of the Parthians, in follow- 

<< ing their brave Commander.“ Antony was ſo enraged at this jeer, that 

he ordered Canidius, to whom he had given the command of his land- 
forces, to march, without intermiſſion, with fixteen legions,” to Epheſus, 
which he appointed the general rendezvous of all his forces: And thi- 

ther he ſoon repaired with Cleopatra. Here they were met by their 
friends, who had left [raly to join them. Domitius was very earneſt to 
engage him to ſend Cleopatra back to Egypt, till the war was ended; and 


Antony was inclined to follow this whollome advice; but ſhe, fearing 


leſt Octavia ſhould take advantage of her abſence, and make her peace, 
by large preſents gained Canidius to repreſent to Antony the many incon - 
veniencies her departure would occaſion; particularly the depriving him 
of the aſſiſtance of the Egyptians, who made a great part of his navy. 
This Queen is faid to have brought with her two hundred veſſels with 
20, ooo talents, and proviſions for all his forces. Theſe counſels and 
her own cunning inſinuations prevailed, and Antony conſented to her ſtay. 
Left he ſhould, however, be tempted again to give ear to Domitius and 
his ee friends, ſhe carried him over into the iſland of Samos, where, 
while t eparations were going on at Epheſus, fhe plu him into 
all che 9 8 could ene ſays Plu- 
-zarch, were any man's cares ſo pleaſantly divided as 4n:ony's. On one 
ſide all the Kings, Princes, and Potentates from Egypt to the Euxine 
ſea, and from Armenia and Ihricum, had orders to ſend arms, provi- 
ions, and ſoldiers to Epbęſus; on the other all the comedians, dancers, 
muſicians, and buffoons were obliged to repair to Samos: And, while 
the whole univerſe was in commotion, and many parts of it in great mi- 
ſery and deſolation, joy and all kind of pleaſure reigned in this iſland. 
Every city of Antony s empire had a ſhare in his facrifices; and the Kings 
who accompanied him contended who fhould make the nobleſt enter- 
tainment, fo that it gave occaſion to one to aſæ, What rejoicings — 
. . ; | p : „% thole 
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« thoſe people make for a victory, who make ſuch magnificent treats BR pak 
before a dangerous war.” | | NE 
From Samos, Antony and ee, a. croſſed over to Athens, where the 420 Conf. 
Queen, amidſt the uſual amuſements, was intent upon another object. | 

She was jealous of the honours which O#Zavia had received in that city, 
and, by flattering that vain people, obtained a decree comprehendin 
all kinds of honours, beyond what had been offered to any mortal: And 
Antony, in quality of a citizen of Athens, was at the head of the depu- 
tation, and pronounced the ſpeech, in the name of the city, on this oc- . 
caſion. Some authors tell us, that Antony meant this compliment as a. 
| ſolemn reparation for the injury he had done her in that city, by honour-- 
ing Octavia as his lawful ſpouſe. : | | 1 
Thus the whole year was ſpent, on Antony's ſide, between vain amuſe- Wal 
ments and preparations for war, when, if he had carried over his forces 1 
immediately, he would have found his enemy very little prepared to re- 
ceive him. Ofavius found himſelf under the neceſſity of laying heavy 
taxes on the people of Raly. The citizens paid him a fourth part of 
their revenue, and the freedmen an eighth. This, with the dread of 
Antony's arrival with the formidable forces he had gathered, put them 
Mm a very ill humour, and he was often obliged to make uſe of his ſoldiers N 
to get the money into his coffers: But Antony gave him time to quiet all 
difturbances, and to inſpire them with a thorough contempt for a man, 
who was more taken up in filling the theatres of Samos with fidlers and 
pipers, than in carrying on his military operations. | fas 
Antony began now to be deſpiſed by his own party. Plancus, the con- 
ſtant companion of his debauches and the ſervile flatterer of the Queen, 
deſerted him at this time, with his nephew Titius, the ſame who had 
taken Pompey and put him to death. Theſe deſerters, to recommend 
themſelves to their new maſter; told all they knew of Antony's enormi- 1 
ties, and, amongſt other things, acquainted him with the contents of 1 
Antony s will. This will Was depoſited: in the hands of the Veſtals, who . 
were forced to give it up; and O#avins made no ſcruple of reading it | | vl 
in the Senate, and'publiſhing the contents among the people. Antony £6 
therein confirmed the declaration he had already made concerning Ce- 
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2 a The virulence, wich which Paterculus 


has treated Piaucus s character, betrays him 
to have been his perſonal enemy: 55 
Inter hunc apparatum belli, Planes non 
judicio rectè 2 neque amore Reipub- 
liez, aut Cæſaris (quipps hæc ſemper. im- 
nabat) ſed m N càm fuiſſet 
humillimus aſſentator Reginæ, et infra ſer- 
vos cliens; dm Antonii librarius, eum ob- 
ſcœniſſimarum rerum et auctor et miniſter; 


cùm in omnia et omnibus venalis; cùm cæ- 


ruleatus et nudus, caputque redimitus arun- 


Glaucum ſaltaſſet in convivio; refrigeratus 
ab Antonio, ob maniſeſtarum rapinarum in- 


dicia, transfugit ad Cæſarem: Et idem poſ- 
tea clementiam victoris pro ſua virtute in- 


terpretabatur, dictitans ĩd probatum a Cz-- 


fare, cui ille ignoverat: Hunc mox avun-- 
culum Titius imitatus eſt. Haud abſurdè 
Ceponius, vir prattorius, graviſſimus, P. Silii 


focer, cum recens transſuga multa ac nefan-- 


da Plancus abſenti Antonio in Senatu obji-- 
ceret: Multa inquit, meherculs fecit Anto- 


Imitus ar nius, pridie quam tu illum relinqueres. L. ii. 
dine, et caudam trahens, genibus inniaus 8 | 


3s 
fario :: 
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V. R. zar. ſario: He bequeathed immenſe legacies to his children by Cleopatra, and 
gray ordered, that, in caſe he died in Rome, his body, after the uſual ce- 
420 Conf. ** remonies, ſhould be tranſported to Alexandria and delivered to Cleo- 
—< patra, by whom he deſired to be buried.” To this a report was ad- 
| ded, © that Antony deſigned to give Rome to Cleopatra, and to trans- 
fer the ſeat of the Empire to Alexandria.” | | 
Antony's friends in Itah, ſenſible how much the intereſt of the whole 
arty was hurt by Cleopatra, made a laſt effort to recall their Chief to a 
Ene of honour, and engage him to act a more prudent part. Geminius, 
one of his zealous partiſans, was ſent upon this errand ; but Cleopatra, 
ſuſpecting that ſhe was the object of his miſſion, affronted him upon all 
occaſions. However, Geminius bore with all, waiting an audience of 
Antony, till, at laſt, being called upon in the middle of a feaſt to explain 
himſelf, he anſwered, © The affairs I came to treat about are not of a 
<* nature to be debated at table: But one thing there is that every body 
„ muſt be ſenſible of, whether merry or ſober, which is, that affairs 
« would go very well, if Cleopatra returned to Egypt.“ Antony's paſ- 
ſion roſe, but the Queen anſwered, very calmly, 5+ You have done right, 
* Geminius, to ſpeak your ſecret without being put to the torture.” 
Geminius made his eſcape as ſoon as poſſible, and was followed by many 
more, who could bear no longer the imperious demeanor of the Queen, 
and. the inſolence of her favourites. Rome rung with complaints a- 
gainſt Antony : A ſlave to eg wp, he appeared to have no other will, 
than that of his Queen, who had the aſſurance to promiſe herſelf the 
Empire of Rome, and, when ſhe: would confirm any thing by oath, uſed 
to ſwear by the laws ſhe would dictate in the _— e. She had al- 
ready a Roman guard, and her name was engraved upon the bucklers 
of the ſoldiers. But Antony himſelf ſeemed to have forgot that he was 
a Roman: He would often appear cloathed in the manner of the Eaftern 
Princes, all glittering with purple and nan ſtones, a Median ſabre 
by his ſide, a golden ſceptre in his hand, and a diadem upon his head, 
and, thus accoutred, ſet himſelf upon a throne of gold. His tent in 
the camp was no longer called pretorium, but the royal pavilion: And 
in the ſame manner as Cleopatra aſſumed all the attributes of the god- 


* Capitolio He mulier yp tia," ab ebrio impe- 
Regina dementes ruinas, ratore, pretium libidinum Romanum Impe- 
Funus et imperio parabaa, F rium petit: Et promiſit Antonius. Igitur do- 
Contaminato cum grege turpium minationem parare nec tacitè; ſed Patriz, 

Morbo virorum ; quidhibet impotens nominis, » faſcium oblitus, totus in 
rare, fortunaque dulci | monſtrum illud ut mente, ita animo quoque 


1 50 —— Hor. I. i. od. 37. et cultu deſciverat. Aureum in manu bacu- 
© Romanique ducis conjux /Egyptia txdz lum; ad latus acinaces; purpurea veſtis in- 
Non bene fifa cadet ; fruftraque erit illa mi- gentibus obſtricta gemmis.; diadema aderat, 
; | nata At Regina rex ipſe fraeretur. Flor. lib; iv. 
Bervitura ſao Capitolia noſtra Canopo. c.11 | 5 
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doſs Vis in her pictures and ſtatues, ſo Antony cauſed himſelf to be re- V. R. Zn 


preſented in braſs and marble, or in painting with the ſymbols of 
Ohris. | | 


diers acquainted with theſe follies; and a decree paſſed to deprive An- 
tony of the conſulſhip which he was to hold the following year with Oc- 
tavius, as alſo of the triumviral power; and war was declared, not a- 
gainſt him, but againſt Cleopatra. The' decree was ſo framed, that it 
left his partiſans the liberty of ſaving themſelves by abandoning their Ge- 
neral, and made him more contemptible than if he and his adherents had 
been declared enemies to the Commonwealth. OFavins affected to 
ſay; that Antony was no more himſelf, ſince Cleopatra, by her philtres, 
c had taken away the uſe of his reaſon : So that he was not to be eſ- 
e teemed as a perſon engaged in this war, which was only managed by 
% Mardion, her eunuch; and Jras and Charmion, her women.” All An- 
tony's followers were invited over with promiſes of rewards : And all Ita- 
ly engaged itſelf by oath to ſerve OZavius. The city of Bologna alone 
aſked and obtained liberty not to join in this oath, having been always 
under the patronage of the Antonian family. | | 
The forces of the two Generals were now got together, and they 
were proportioned to the empire they contended for; one drawing all 


the Eaſt, and the other the Weſt to his party. The ancient writers tell 
us, that Autony's army was compoſed of 100,000 foot and 12,000 horſe, 


beſides the auxiliary troops ſent by the Kings in his alliance. Bogud, King 


of a part of Libya, Tarcondimotus, King of the higher Cilicia, Archelaus, 


King of Cappadocia, Philadelphus, King of Paphlagonia, Mithridates, of 


Commagena, and Amyntas, of Galatia, ſerved in perſon in his army: And 
the King of the Medes, Malchus of Arabia, and Polemon of Pontus, 
ſent him their contingents. His fleet amounted to 300 veſſels, a great 
many of which had from eight to ten rows of oars. Ofavius had 80,000 
legionary troops with cavalry equal to that of Antony: But his fleet did 
not exceed 250 veſſels, and they were much ſmaller than thoſe of An- 
Tony, but better built and better manned with ſailors and rowers, who 
had learned their buſineſs in the war againſt Pompey; whereas thoſe of 
Antony were half empty, and their ſailors and rowers, being moſt of 


them forced into the ſervice, had never ſeen the ſea. 


Antony ſailed, with his whole force, to Corcyra, in the autumn of this 
year; but, being informed that the enemy's veſſels appeared upon the 


Hine Auguſtus agens Italos in prælia Zgyptum vireſque Orientis et ultima ſecum 
Czſar, Baactra trahit; ſequiturque nefas! Ægyptia 
Cum Patribus, Populoque, Penatibus et conjux. Virg. x. I. 8. 
magnis Dis. f Antony having recalled the troops he had 
Hine ope barbarica, variiſque Antonius ar- lent this Monarch, the Parrbiazs took the 
mis. opportunity to make themſelves maſters of 

Victor ab Auroræ populis et litore rubro, Media; and Armenia was likewiſe loſt. 


Vol. IV. 11 neighbouring 


420 Conſ. 
Oflavius was very induſtrious in bringing the Roman people and fol — 


© 
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B. F Ca neighbouring coaſt, he ſuppoſed that OZavius's whole fleet was at ſea, and 

3. | retired towards Peloponneſus. There he put his troops into winter-quar- 
4:0 Conſ. ters, and ſpent that ſeaſon himſelf at Patre®. | c 


C. Jurrus CæSsAR OcrAvTANus III. 
M. VALERIUS MxESSALA Corvinus. 


V. R. 22. The two Generals were now in readineſs for action. Antony brought 
E Pugs his fleet in n of Ambracia, and OFavius aſſembled all his forces 
421 Conf. at Brunduſium and the neighbouring ports. We are told, that OZavias 
wrote to his competitor, that, if he would approach at the head of his ar- 
my, he ſhould baue ports in Italy to land in without moleſtation; and he would 


{ N 


Gulph of 
Arta. | 
draw his troops ſo far fram the ſea, that he ſhould want no room for en- 
camping, ana putting his men in battalia. To make a return to this bra- 
vado, Antony challenged Oftavius to fight a fingle combat, or, i be pleaſed, 


Atticus died under the preſent conſulſhip 
at the age of ſeventy-ſeven, He had been 
tacked with a fiſtula, for which finding no 
cure, he came to a reſolution of ſtarving 
himſelf to death: And though, after ab- 
ſtaining for two days, the fever left him, 
and he found himſelf better, yet he remain- 
ed obſtinate in his purpoſe, and was deaf to 
the entreaties of his relations and friends. 
He died altogether in character, as a true 
Epicurean, voluntarily ſacrificing the remains 
of a languiſhing life, to purchaſe a deliver- 
ance from pain, which he deemed the ſo- 
vereign evil. The difficulty of the times in 
which he lived, - and the perpetual quiet he 
enjoyed in them, ſhewed that he was a per- 
fect maſter of the principles of his ſect, and 
knew how to ſecure that chief good of an E- 
picurean life, his private eaſe ſafety. 
One would naturally imagine, that his 
union with Cicero and Brutus, added to the 
fame of his wealth, would have involved him 
of courſe in the ruin of the proſcription. But, 


Middl. v. 
n. 2 580. 


of things, he had always paid a particular 
court to Antozy ; and, in the time even of 
his diſgrace, when he was driven out of 7/a- 
hy and his. affairs thought deſperate, he did 


and particularly to his wife and children, 
It muſt be likewiſe imputed to the ſame prin- 
ciple of Articus's caution and regard to his 
fafety, that, after ſo long and intimate a cor- 
reſpondence of letters with Cicero, on the moſt 
important tranſactions of that age, of which 
there are fixteen books of : e mn re- 
maining, yet not a fingle letter of 4z1icu:'s 
was ever publiſhed :; Which 


* 
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and brought about by Antony. This intro- 


as if he had foreſeen ſuch an event and turn 


many eminent ſervices to Aztony's friends, 


can hardly be 


charged to any other cauſe, but his having 
withdrawn them from Tiro, after Cice#o's 
death, and ſuppreſſed them with a ſingular 
care; left, in that revolution of affairs, 
they ſhould be produced to his hurt, or the 
diminution of his credit with their new maſ- 
ters. But his intereſt with the reigning 
wers was ſooneſtabliſhed upon a more ſo- 
id foundation than that of his perſonal me- 
rit, by the marriage of his only daughter 
with M. Agrippa; which was firlt propoſed 


duced him into the friendſhip and 1 
of Oftawius, whoſe miniſter and favourite A- 
grippa was; and Vipſania Agrippina, born 


of this marriage, when ſcarcely a year old, 


being promiſed to Tiberius, ſon-in-law to 
Octavius, and his ſucceſſor, he became al- 
lied to the reigning family; and dignity was 


added to his quiet. It appears, that he was 


born with very good natural parts, which he 
cultivated to his old-age by perpetual ſtudy, 
and was particularly very learned in the Ro- 
man hiſtory, which gave him an occaſion of 
obliging many families by making out their 
nealogies. He never formed any preten- 
ons to the honours of the State, and made- 
.therefore no enemies, but, with great ad- 
dreſs and aſſiduity courted the favour of all 
the great men, however oppoſite were their- 
views and intereſts; and he had the ſucceſs. 
which every man of parts will have; who, 
with ſuch a pliant diſpoſition, and fo much. 
moderation, joins the-ſplendor of an affl 
ent fortune. Such a one is in nobody 
ay, and is neceſſarily looked on by all as 
an uſeful acquaintance. 8 
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he would give him battle in the plains of Pharſalia, where Cæſar and Pom- JR — 
pey had decided their differences, As ſoon as the fair ſeaſon came on, A- 8 
grippa was detached, at the head of a numerous fleet, to reconnoitre 421 Conf. 
the enemy and diſtreſs them. He made deſcents on the coaſts of Greece,. 


took by force Methona, a conſiderable town of Peloponneſus, defended Now called 


by a good garriſon; killed Bogud, King of Mauritania, and ſeized a Modon. 
large convoy of proviſions coming from Syria and Egypt. At his return, 
O#avius carried over his whole army, and landed them at the Ceraunian Pella Chi- 
mountains, whence they were ordered to march along the coaſt as far as mera. 
the gulph of Ambracia. He then failed at the head of his fleet to the 
promontory of A#ium, where he was very near ſurpriſing Antony, whoſe 
fleet lay there at anchor, but was in no ſtate of defence. Antony, how- 
ever, put his ſhips into a fighting poſture, and, to deceive his enemy, 
armed all his rowers, ſuſpending the oars in ſuch a manner, as to make 
their blades appear on each ſide of the ſhip. Ofavius durſt not engage 
him in that narrow paſſage, and ſtood off to ſea, The two armies were 
now encamped on each ſide of the gulph, and, for ſeveral months, 
while they remained in this poſture, had ſeveral ſkirmiſhes. | 
In the mean time, Agrippa, at the head of a part of the fleet, took Tory- 

na, Patræ, Leucas, and Corinth, to the great aſtoniſhment of Antony's 
army; which ſucceſs cauſed many deſertions. Amyntas, Dejotarus, and 
Domitius Abenobarbus went over to Oavins*. To the latter of theſe Antony 
_ generouſly ſent all his ſervants and equipage, which ſo ſenſibly touched 

Rats who was already ſick, that he died partly of grief and vexa- 
tion. Theſe deſertions are ſaid to have greatly ſoured his temper, and 
to have made him ſo ſuſpicious and cruel, that he began to diſtruſt Cle- 
epatra herſelf, and would eat nothing without a taſter. Cleopatra ridi- 
culed his precautions: And, to convince him how uſeleſs all his care 
was, ſhe poiſoned. the flowers of a garland which adorned her head, and, 
when the company was full of mirth and gaiety, ſhe propoſed to ſteep 
them in wine and to drink them. Antony inſtantly ſnatched from her 
the garland, threw the flowers into his cup, and was juſt going to drink, 
when the Queen ſtopped his hand, telling him hai now it was evident 
he could have no guard againſt ber addreſs, were not her heart intereſted is 
his preſervation. He thus. perceived how uſeleſs it was to guard againſt 


Longe antequam dimicaretur, explo- cas oppugnata, Patræ captæ, Corinthus oc- 
ratiſſima Julianarum partium fuit victoria. cupata bis ante ultimum diſcrimen claſſis 
Vigebat in hac parte miles atque Impera- hoſtium ſuperata. Rex Amyntas meliora et 

tor; illa marcebant omnia: Hinc remiges utiliora ſecutus; nam Dellius exempli ſyi 
firmiffimi ; illinc inopia affectiſſimi: Navi- tenax fuit et illo bello; virque clariſſimus 

um hic magnfitudo modica, cum celeritate ; Cn. Domitius qui ſolus Antonijarum partium 
adverſa illa, ſpecie terribilior : Hinc ad Anto- nunquam Reginam niſi nomine ſalutavit, 
nium nemo, illine ad Cæſarem quotidie ali- maximo et præcipiti periculo tranſmiſit ad 

qui transfugiebant. Denique in ore atque Cæſarem. Vell. Pas Hi. . 
oculis Antonianæ claſſis ae, e N 
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Y.R.722. the arts of a woman, who could ſo {kilfully mingle the inevitable ſnares 


Bet. Chr. 


3 
421 Conſ. 


— —— „ 


leave the ſea to CsAR, whoſe officers and ſoldiers, in ſo long a 


biaſſed him the other way, and obliged him, 


gallies made two hundred and thirty; 
— 


of death among her pleaſures. 

The ſummer was now ſpent, and nothing deciſive was done. The 
grand queſtion in Aztony's camp was, whether to truſt all to a naval or 
land battle? Canidius, who commanded his legions, repreſented to him 
in the ſtrongeſt manner, that it would be contrary to all reaſon to put a 
victory to the hazard of the ſeas and winds, which they were certain of at 
land, by the valour and experience of their General, who to that day had kept 
1p the title of invincible ; and by the bravery of their ſoldiers, 'who had been 
tried in ſo many great dangers : That it would be no diſhonour for him to 
deſperate a 
war with S. Pomety, bad become ſkilful in ſea-affairs. He alſo pro- 
poſed, that CLEoPATRA ſbould go back to Egypt, whilſt AnTony march- 
ed into Macedonia, where be might determine the quarrel by a general battle, 
and where be would receive a powerful aſſiſtance from Dicomes, King of the 
Getz. Antony was much inclined to follow this advice ; but Cleopatra 
| againſt his will, to hazard 
his empire and life in a ſea-fight, and this only that, in caſe of a defeat, 
the might eſcape with the greater eaſe '. Dis pretends that ſhe even ad- 
viſed him to march back all his troops to E : | 

Antony, having taken this reſolution to fight by ſea, picked out of his 
numerous fleet one hundred and ſeventy of his beſt ſhips, which was all 
he could well man, and burat the reſt. Theſe, with Cleopatra's ſixty 
but, as they were larger and 
would infallibly 


higher than the enemy's, he rec that advantage 


give him the victory. He put on board theſe ſhips twenty thouſand le- 


gionary ſoldiers and two thouſand archers. While he was thus embark- 

ing his troops, a brave old ſoldier, all covered with ſcars, ſpoke to him 
aloud, My General, why do you deſpiſe this good ſword and this old arm, 
aohich all my wounds have not weakened , and put your confidence in a frait 


i If OXavius had advantages over 
Antony in a ſea-fight, I cannot think that he 
had leſs at land; and, certainly, the fatal 
conſequences'of a defeat at land were more 
immediate, than one at ſea. The legions 
Antony carried over into the Eaft were great- 
Jy diminiſhed by his loſſes in the Partbian 
expedition, and they had lived the reſt of 
the time at eaſe in a luxurious country : 
Whereas OZavizs was really the General of 
the veterans, and could command as many 
as he ſaw neceflary, or was able to main- 


tain; he had hays them under continual du 


ty, and inured his new levies to war in his 
expeditions againſt the people of Dalmatia 
and Ahricum. The ſeveral towns taken 

Agrippa, as it were in the fight of Aulenys 


tony's were dejected and ſpiritleſs. 


army, ſhew that Oawias's officers and ſol- 
diers were as active and enterpriſing as An- 
w, in 
cafe of a defeat at land, Antony would have 
found great difficulty to eſcape ; his fleet, 
locked up in the gulph of Ambracia, was. 
loſt. ereas, in a ſea-fight, which he 
2 care to begin rg the day, he 
an opportunity o ing off to fo. - 
where he had a — retreat, — an — 43 
the neighbourhood, with which he hoped, 
if not to retrieve his affairs, at leaſt to make 
a ſtand, and, perhaps, ſome compoſition. 
with his rival. He ſeems likewiſe, it may 
be obſerved, to have deſpaired, from the 


beginning, of bringing off his land arm 
in caſe of bad ſucce 2 | we 
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piece of wood, Leave the water to the Fgyptians and Phoenicians, people X. 07 ny 


born and nurſed up in that element; but leave us Romans to the firm land, 


where we may boldly meet death, and fall ike men. Antony anſwered no- 421 Conſ. 


thing; only by the motion of his head he ſeemed to encourage him, 
though he himſelf was not well ſatisfied ; for, when his officers pro- 
poſed taking away the fails, he oppoſed it, alledging, that he would have 
none of the enemy eſcape. Oftavius, on his ſide, was very ſenſible of the 
advantage his enemy. gave him by offering battle at ſea, and prepared. 
every thing for it. But, notwithſtanding that the two Generals were 
ready to engage, a violent ſtorm prevented them for four days. On the 


fifth, which was the 2d of September *, the two fleets advanced towards 


each other. | | ; 

Antony ranged his before the mouth of the gulph of Ambracia, giving the 
command of the tight wing to Gellius Publicola, the left to Sus, and of the 
center to M. Ofavius and M. Juſteius. He reſerved to himſelf the gene- 
ral inſpection of all, and, before the engagement, he, in his galley, went 
about encouraging his men with the remembrance of the many victories 
they had gained under his conduct, telling them, that the largeneſs of 
their veſſels gave them an opportunity of fighting as firmly and with as much 
aſſurance as on dry land; and that this day, as he expected the empire of the 
world from their valour, ſo they might expect rewards anſwerable to ſo noble 
a conqueſt. Octavius gave the command of his fleet to Agrippa, who had 
under him in the right M. Lurius, and L. Arruntius in the left. The 
Conful Meſſala probably commanded the center. As to OFavius him- 


ſelf, he kept no particular command, but, ſurrounded by a number of 


little boats to carry his orders, ſuperintended the whole. The two land- 
armies, drawn up on the two ſides of the gulph, were ſimple ſpectators 
of the battle, and encouraged their friends; the one was commanded 
by Canidius, the other by Statilius Taurus. Antony had recommended 
to his officers to keep as near the ſhore as poſſible, and to conſider their 
veſſels as ſo many citadels deſigned to ſuſtain the aſſault of a number of 
beſiegers : And they ſtaid in this ſituation till noon ; OZavius, keeping 
at a mile's diſtance, being ſenſible that, while the enemy's fleet was in 
that poſition, he could avail himſelf but very little of the nimbleneſs of 
his ſhips, and the ſkill of his mariners, which were his chief advantages. 
About noon,. a gale ſpringing up, Antony's left wing, impatient to b 

in the battle, moved forwards; and Ofevizs, to draw them farther from 
| _ ſhore, made his right wing fall ſtill farther back. The battle be- 

gan on both ſides with great courage and bravery, and ſo continued for a 

3 till, Axrippa ſtretching out his left wing in order to ſurround 


the enemy, Publicola, who commanded Antony's right wing, was ob- 


liged to do the ſame; and, in ſpreading out his veſſels, he was ſeparated 


* The beginning of Ofaviuss reign was reckoned from this date by many authors. 
Vid. 6 2 mon. . 5 453 · —.— Dee. temp. I. x. c. 66. 7 a 


5 gradually 


* 


30. 
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V. R. 722. gradually from the center, which began to be put in diſorder. The 
9 advantige was not determined on either ſide, according to all the an- 
421 Conſ. cient hiſtorians, when Cleopatra, wearied with expectation and overcome 
| ar, unexpectedly tacked about, and fled towards Peloponneſus 
with her fixty fail: And, what is ſtill more ſurpriſing, Antony himſelf, 

now regardleſs of his honour, fled precipitately after, and abandoned 
who ſo generouſly expoſed their lives for, his intereſt, 
Having teached Cleopatra's galley, he went into it, and fat a long time 
in a melancholy poſture, without deſiring to ſee the Queen, though he 
had followed her, ſays Plutarch, without any apparent reaſon but the 

er abſence. FATE | 3 | 

notwithſtanding, continued with great obſtinacy till five 
in the evening,\ when Antony's forces were partly conſtrained to ſubmit 
by the great conduct of Agrippa, and partly perſuaded by the obliging 


promiſes of OZavyus *. | | | 
The Conquerors firſt care was to ſend away Mzcenas with a ſqua- 
dron in purſuit of Mutony and Cleopatra; but they had got ſo much the 
advantage of him, Mat he ſoon returned from the chace ®, and was 
then diſpatched to Kyme to keep all quiet in 7aly, in quality of Prefect. 
Antony*s land-army could not be perſuaded, at firſt, that they were aban- 
doned by their General, and were in expectation of ſeeing him every 
moment. In this confidence they held out ſeven days, paying no re- 
gard to Oavius's ſollicitations, and began to march towards Aſia 
through Macedonia, till, at laſt, being deſerted by the allies, who march- 
ed home, and alſo by their Commander Canidius, and by many of their 


chief officers, they yielded to neceſſity, and accepted the conditions of- 


1 Ubi initum certamen eſt omnia in al- terra fecit exercitus cum ſe Canidius præ- 
cipiti fuga rapuiſſet ad Antonium. Vell. Pat. 


If the battle did not begin till noon and 

uam pu all was over at five; and if Antonys ſhips 

eſſe maſuit 5 Ee mperator qui in deſertores fought a long time after his flight; then 
ſævire debuerat, deſertor exercitũs ſui fac- Cleopatra s expectation was ſoon wearied. 


tus eſt. Illis etiam detracto capite in lon- 


gum fortiſſimè pugnandi duravit conſtantia; 


et deſperati victoria, in mortem dimicaba- 
tur. Cæſar, quos ferro poterat interimere, 


verbis mulcere cupiens, clamitanſque, et 


oſtendens ſugiſſe Antonium, quzrebat pro 
quo et cum quo pugnarent? At illi, cum 

ia pro abſente dimicaviſſent duce, zgre 
ſummiſſis armis ceſſere victoriam: citidſque 


vitam veniamgue Cæſar promiſit, quam illis, 
ut ea de per ſuaſum eſt. Euiĩtque in 
confeſſo, milites optimi Imperatoris, Impe- 


ratorem fugaciſfimi militis functum officio: 
Ut dubites ſuone, an Cleopatræ arbitrio 


victoriam temperaturus fuerat, qui ad ejus 
arbitrium direxit fugam, Idem locatus in 


T; 


as As *. 


Undoubtedly. both ſhe and Antony ſoon faw 
how affairs would turn, and were ſenſible 
that their fleet, conſiſting of heavy ſhips, 


was inevitably loſt; and that they themſelves 


would not be able to eſcape by flight, if 


they waited any longer. After they had loſt 


* 


their fleet and ſo many brave ſoldiers in the 


fight of their land-army, could they depend 
upon its fidelity? Since, even before the 
ſea- fight, appearances were ſo much againſt 


Antony, that he was deſerted by ſeveral of 
his chick officers, and, to that moment, the 


moſt zealous of his friends. = 


m Plutarch ſays, that one Eurycles did actu- 
ally come up with Antony's . and took 
one leaded with plate and ri . N 

ere 
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fered them. OZavius generouſly pardoned all his adverſaries, except- B. 722- 
ing a very ſmall number, who, in a very particular manner, were his 
declared enemies. He then returned ſolemn thanks to Apollo, who was 421 Conf. 
his particular patron among the gods, and the tutelar divinity of Aﬀium, 
and conſecrated to him a veſſel of each kind, picked out of thoſe taken pio, I. li. 
from Antony, from one bank of oars to ten ; and, remembering what initio. _ 
had happened in Sicily after the reduction of Pompey's and Lepidus's ar- ogg eps My 
mies, he immediately diſmiſſed all Antony's old ſoldiers, and ſent his own 
veterans into Italy, there to wait for the rewards which had been pro- 
miſed them: Keeping about him only ſuch as had not ſerved their full 

time, and who, in hopes ef ſharing the ſpoils of Egypt, would be faithful 
and zealous in his cauſe. At the ſame time to put the city and all Ita- 
ly in good humour, he took off all the taxes, which he had been ob- 
liged lately to lay on them, and even remitted the arrears that were 
due. And, leſt the veterans ſhould raiſe a mutiny and diſturbance, 
he ſent Agrippa to take care of them. He himſelf went to Athens, where, 

_ made acquainted with the oppreſſion the Greeks had groaned un- 
der ſince Antony's arrival, he relieved the miſery of the people by diſtri- 

buting among them the proviſions which Antom had made for his army. 
From Athens he paſſed into Aſia, with a deſign of marching on to- 
Wards Egypt, when he was recalled into Italy by Agrippa, who had not 
authority enough over the veterans, who had grown turbulent, and 
loudly demanded their recompence. | 


C. Julius CæsAR OcTavianus IV. 7 
M. Licinivs Crassvs. | Conil 


Octavius ſet ſail in the middle of winter, and in his paſſage was twice v. R. 523. 
in great danger of being ſhipwrecked ; firſt upon the coaſt of Pelopon- Bet. Chr. 
neſus, and then on the coaſt of Epirus. He loſt ſeveral of his ſhips, and 422 Tos. 
the rigging and rudder of his own were torn away. At laſt he arrived 

ſafe at Brunduſium, where he was met by all the Senators, Knights, and 
_ Magiſtrates, except two Prætors, and two Tribunes of the people, who 
were ordered by the Senate to remain in the city, in order to keep it 
2 His ſudden arrival and this pompous reception diſconcerted 

e mutinous ſoldiers, who were quite overawed by the ſeverity of his 


n Among the firſt are named Softus, Fur- 


nius, and M. Scaurus, Sextus Pompey's half- 


brother by the mother's ſide. The chief of 
thoſe put to death were Curio, the fon of 
the famous Curio; Aguilii Flori, father and 
fon; and Caffius of Parma. Vielleius infers, 
from his preſent clemency, that the cruelties 
exerciſed in the beginning of the Triumvi- 
rate, and after the battle of Philippi, are not 
to be laid to his charge. Victoria fuit ele- 


mentiflima ; nec quiſquam interemptus, niſi 


pauciffimi, & ii qui deprecari quidem pro ſe 


non ſuſtinerent. Ex qua lenitate ducis col- 
ligi potuit, quem aut initio Triumviratus 
ſu1 aut in campis Philippicis, ſi licuiſſet, face 
turus fuerit. Vell. ii. 86. 

* Suetonius's account is ſomething diffe- 
rent in Aug. c. 18. Ampliato vetere — 
linis templo, locum caſtrorum quibus fue- 


rat uſus exornatum, navalibus ſpoliis, Nep- 


tuno & Marti conſecravit. 
look 
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422 Conſ. them; but it was not in 


The Roman Hiflory. 


bing Gas- look and the haughtineſs of his behaviour. However, he diſtributed 

2. What money he had among the oldeſt of them, and allotted lands to 
| wer to diſcharge all that was due to 
——x— them, and, to make them ſenſible of it, he expoſed to ſale his own ef- 


is 


Book XI. 


fects and thoſe of his friends. Theſe nobody ventured to purchaſe, 
and his ſoldiers were aſhamed that they had forced their General to ſuch 
an expedient. They conſented, therefore, to wait quietly his time; 
and he paid them out of the immenſe ſpoils which he. brought from 


Egypt. 


? Divus Auguſtus vultu & aſpectu Actiacas 
legiones exterruit. Tac. Ax. i. 42. Our 


modern authors have made very free with 
OXavius's character as a ſoldier: What 


% a prodigious and incoherent mixture of 
*© oppoſite qualities in the ſame man !” ſays 
Abbe de Vertot, and eſpecially in a man 
<< that aſpired to render 
* the whole world! In him we ſee an ex- 
* alted, bold, audacious genius, capable 
<< of forming the greateſt deſigns, yet inca- 
<< pable of facing coolly the leaſt danger, 
P 8 y - Canger 
* and that ſhewed no courage but in coun- 
* cil, and where there was no need of ven- 
. <* turing his perſon in the exeeution. He 
« was very early ſenſible that courage, a 
« General's firſt quality, was wanting in 
„him: Yet, though he was conſcious of 
<« this weakneſs. in himſelf, it abated no- 
thing of his ambition. He contented him- 
* ſelf with calling another man's valour to 
* his aid: He borrowed, as it were, Agrip- 


* pa's courage.” Hift. of the Revol. of Rome, 


B. xiv. Abbe de St. Real is of the ſame opi- 
nion, and Mr. Monte/quieu is yet more ſe- 
vere in his cenſure : ©* I believe OZavius 
4 js the only man, of all the Reman Gene- 
„ rals, who ever 

„ the ſoldiers by giving them perpetual in- 
4 ſtances of a natural timidity of ſpirit. The 
« ſoldiers, at that time, were more affected 


* with the liberality of their Commanders. 


« than with their valour : Perhaps it was 
i even fortunate for him that he was not 
ic maſter of any qualities which could pro- 
c cure him the empire, and that his very 
* in ity ſhould be the cauſe of his pro- 
£ motion to it, ſince it made him the leſs 
5 dreaded. It is not impoſſible that the de- 
&« fe&s which throw the greateſt diſhonour 
« on his character were the moſt propitious 
& to his fortune. If he had diſcovered at 
*« firſt any traces of an exalted ſoul, all 


on the 


imſelf maſter of 


tion is repugnant to it. 


gained the affections of 


e mankind would have been jealous of his 
abilities; and, if he had been ſpirited by 


& any true bravery, hewou'd not have given 
% Antony-tims to launch into all the extrava- 
© gancies which proved his ruin.” Refle:cions 
randeur of the Romans, c. xiii. 
It is hard to underſtand what the Preſident 
can mean by the laſt reflexion ; for it is evi- 
dent that, till Ofawizs had vanquiſhed Sex- 
tus Pompey and Lepidus, and Antony, by his 
extravagant behaviour, had loſt the affections 
of the ſoldiers, the young Triumvir was not 
a match for his partner in power: And, as 
to the judgment theſe three very ingenious 
writers pronounce againſt Ofawius's cou- 
rage, it is grounded purely on ſome expreſ- 
ſions which, Suetonrus tells us, were thrown 
out againſt him in Autony s invectives and ma- 
nifeſtoes. The whole tenor of his conduct, 
from his firſt entrance upon the ſtage of ac- 
© man could ſhew 
more daring ſpirit and more true courage 
than Ofevins did, when he attacked Auto- 

„armed with conſular authority, and all 
= forces of the State, at the ſiege of Mu- 
tina; in his wars againſt S. Pompey; in 
thoſe he waged againſt the Dalmat:ans ; in 
fine, in this laſt againſt the formidable 
Antony himſelf. At the battle of Philippi 
he made no figure; he withdrew to Anto- 
ny's camp: But we know very little of the 
circumſtances of that battle: And it muſt be 


remembered that he had been long ill of a 


lingering diſorder. But that he was loſt for 
three days after the battle of Mutina; that 
he hid himſelf at Pbi,ippi among the bag- 

age of Anionys army; and that, in a ſea» 
1 t againſt Pompey, he laid himſelf down 
in his ſhip upon his back, like a man in a 
trance, till the eng 2 was over; theſe 


are imputations as ridiculous in themſelves, 


as they are inconſiſtent with the more au- 
thentic accounts of the ancient hiſtorians. 


5 After 
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After a ſtay of only twenty-ſeven days, he embarked again for Aſia, 1 Gus. 
to complete his victory by the deſtruction of Antony. All the Kings of 
Ala came to aſſure him of their obedience; and none appeared more 422 Conſ. 
forward than Herod, King of Judæa, who went as far as Rhodes to lay 
his crown at O#Zavius's feet, and offered to ſerve him in perſon with his 1 
troops. Ocflavius received him into favour, but would not ſpare Alexas, — * 
the Syrian, who attended him: And who, after having been Antony's | at 
greateſt flatterer, was a moſt perfidious traitor to him. Didius, who | 1 
commanded for Antony in Syria, declared likewiſe againſt him: And 
none of all his allies and officers remained faithful ro him. A company 
of gladiators, which he had at Cyzicum, were the only friends he had 
left in all his dominions. Theſe brave fellows ſet out to join him, and. 
marched over all 4/a, in ſpite of the oppoſition they met with from 
the Kings and States who had abandoned his party. Didius ſtopped 
them in Syria, but was not able to reduce them: They informed Anlo- 
xy of their ſituation, intreating him to come and put himſelf at their 
head; but, receiving no anſwer, they came to an agreement with Di- 
| dius, and, upon condition that they ſhould be no more obliged to fight 
4 in the amphitheatre, they conſented to wait in the ſuburbs of Antioch 
till Ocgavius diſpoſed of them. They were afterwards ſeparated and in- 
corporated into different legions. £2 | 
' Antony, after he was received into Cleopatra's galley, gave himſelf 
entirely over to melancholy reflexions and deſpairing thoughts, and, 
through ſhame or indignation, refuſed to ſee the Queen for three days; 
till, arriving at Tenarus, her women fo beftirred themſelves, that they 
brought them to ſee one another, and to fit together. There news was 
. brought him of the entire loſs of his fleet, but that it was uncertain 
* his army remained firm. He wrote, therefore, from thence to 
Canidius to retreat through Macedonia and return to Ya, and he took 
what care he could of his friends, eee, amongſt them all the 
money he had, and commanding them to leave him and provide for their 
own ſafety. From Tenarus he ſailed to Paretonium, a town on the coaſt 
of Egypt, which borders on the territory of Cyrene. | 
Here Cleopatra left him to return to Alexandria . His view, in re- 
maining ſome time in the neighbourhood of rene, was to aſſemble 
about him the troops he had in that country under the command of Pi. 
zarins Scarpus : But this Lieutenant declared himſelf for the Conqueror, 
and, having put to death Aztony's couriers and alſo ſome ſoldiers who 
ſpoke loudly in favour of their General, he delivered Cyrene, with four 
legions, to Gallus, who commanded for O#avias in thoſe parts. This 
| . rendered him deſperate, and he would inſtantly have put 


1 Dio tells us, that ſhe crowned her ſhips with garlands, and entered the port as if ſhe 
returned victorious and triumphant; fearing left the Alxaundrians, in her dittreſs, ſhould 
_ refuſe her admittance : And that her firſt care, after ber return, was to put te death a | | — q 
great many of het principal officers and to confiſcate the eſtates of others. = | | „ 
Vot. IV. . Kkk an | 
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Y.R.723-an end to his life, if his friends had not hindered him, and carried him 
1 to Alexandria. There he found Cleopatra engaged in a project, which 
422 Conf, well ſhewed her enterpriſing ſpirit. She had cauſed ſome of her gallies 
rs to be carried over the iſthmus of Suez into the Red Sea, propoſing to 
Strab. 1, ſave herſelf with her treaſures in an unknown world: But, the Arabians 
viii. p. 335. having burnt them by the perſuaſion of Didius who commanded in Syria, 
wh xl. . ſhe was forced to abandon a deſign ſo full of difficulties, and ſhe ſet 
about fortifying the avenues of her kingdom, and making preparations 
for war. She alfo ſollicited foreign aſſiſtance, addreſſing herſelf to all 
the Princes in the alliance of Antony; and it was then, to make up mat- 
ters with the King of the Medes in particular, that ſhe put to death Ar- 
tabazes, King of Armenia, and ſent his head to his enemy. | 
While Cleopatra was thus employed, Antony's behaviour was very dif- 
ferent. We are told that he betrayed. a ſhameful weakneſs ; built a 
houſe near Pharos, where he ſhut himſelf up without either friends or 
domeſtics, 10 imitate Timon, as he ſaid, /ince he had no leſs reaſon to hate 
mankind than that Athenian, being betrayed by thoſe whom he had moſt ob- 
liged. But his natural temper did not allow him to remain long in this 
ſtate, and, quitting his cell, he gave himſelf up to feaſting and every ſort 
of extravagance. The ſociety formed in the days of 15 power, and 
known under the title of the inimitable life, was now changed into ano- 
ther, which was called an engagement to die together. His friends ſub- 
ſcribed their names, and all the 8 prepared for death by the _ 
moſt exceſſive intemperance. In the midſt of theſe diverſions, Clecpa- 
tra, is ſaid to have made experiments of all ſorts of poiſons and veno- 
mous animals in order to find out the means of procuring the quick- 
eſt and eaſieſt death; and ſhe found that the aſp was A only one, 
which cauſed ſuch a one as ſhe deſired, without convulſions or pains. 
A gentle moiſture bedewed the face, the ſenſes became obliterated, and 
an exceſſive heayineſs oppreſſed the whole body like thoſe who are in a 
very ſound ſleep: And to this death ſhe reſolved to have recourſe. 

Flut. Ant. Notwithſtanding this firm reſolution to die, we are told, that they 
ſometimes entertained hopes of life; and Eupbronius, tutor to Antony's 
children, was employed to make propoſals to Ofavius *. Cleopatra, al- 

: fo, privately ſent her crown and ſceptre, with a royal ſeal, as relinquiſh- 
| ing all title to ſovereignty herſelf, and demanded only the kingdom of 

Egypt for her children: And Antony requeſted that he might be allowed 

to live as a private man at Athens, if Ofavius was not willing that he 

ſhould ſtay in Egypt. It is added, that Autam, to ſoothe OZavins, had 


le and Clopatra at this time, accordin g to Dio, gave the fog virills to Cefario and 
Antyllus, and made this ceremony an occaſion to regale the Alexandrians ; perhaps, he 


thought alſo to ſtrengthen his intereſt, by ſhewing two ſucceſſors, who were already in a 
condition to ſupply his place and revenge him; but this precaution was of no uſe to him, 
fatal to the two youths, who would have found more ſecurity under the robe 


the 


and proved 
of infancy. 
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the baſeneſs to deliver up to him Turullius, who was one of Cæſar's mur- X. R. 
_ derers, but who had ſerved him well. O#avius put Turullius to death, 
accepted of the preſents, and made no anſwer to Antony's propoſitions, 422 Cond. 
but ſent word to Cleopatra, that there was no manner of favour which ſhe ——® 


might not reaſonably expects, if ſhe would either put Antony to death, or ba- 


niſh him, With this anſwer Eupbronius returned, and with him Thyr- Plut. 


ſus, a freedman of O#avius, a perſon very artful and fit to manage an in- 
trigue, who, coming with a meſſage from a young Emperor to an am- 
bitious Princeſs poſſeſſed with a mighty opinion of her own charms, had 
no difficult acceſs to her. But theſe ſecret conferences between Cleo- 
patra and him, and the honours ſhe did him, threw Antony into ſuch a 
furious paſſion of jealouſy, that he immediately ordered him to be cru- 
elly beaten with rods, and in that condition ſent him to OFavius, with 
letters, that he had chaſtiſed Thyr/us for inſulting over him at a time when 
Bis bad fortune had put him into an ill humour; but, if this proceeding of 
fended him, he had his freedman Hipparchus by him, whom be might uſe 
after the ſame manner, and ſo be upon equal terms. Hipparchus was the 
rſt of Antony's freedmen that went over to Ofavius. Cleopatra omitted 
nothing to clear Antons mind of jealouſy and ſuſpicion ; ſhe redoubled 
her fondneſs and careſſes, and, when her birth-day came, ſhe kept it 
in a manner that was ſuitable to their deplorable condition; but Anteny's 
was celebrated with great ſplendor and magnificence ; and all the gueſts 
were enriched by the noble preſents ſhe made on his account. 


In the mean time OZavins's forces advanced on each ſide of Egypt. Dio, p. 443 
Cornelius Gallus took poſſeſſion of Paretonium, which was the key of E- & 449- 


gypt on the weſt ſide; and Antony, who flew with his army and fleet to 
wreſt it out of his hands, returned with great loſs, particularly of his 
| ſhips. For Gallus had left the port open, but had ſtretched chains un- 
der the water in the mouth of the harbour, which he drew up by the help 
of machines as ſoon as Antony's fleet had failed in, and then attacked 


them on all ſides: They were all burnt or ſunk. Antony had flattered 


' himſelf that the four legions which had been given up to Gallus would 


declare for him, as ſoon as he ſhewed himſelf to them; but Gallus, when 


he appeared and attempted to ſpeak, cauſed all the trumpets ro ſound, 
and made a ſally upon him with ſome ſucceſs. | 


OZavins, on the other ſide, made himſelf maſter of Pela/ium, the Put De 
other key of Egypt. It was ſurrendered to him by Seleucus, and it was p. 449- 


reported that this Governor had only followed Cleopatra orders; but 
ſhe, to clear herſelf, delivered up his wife and children into Aztony's 


hands. Near the temple of %s ſhe had built a magnificent ſepulchre * ; Plut. Ant. 


into this place ſhe now removed her jewels, her gold and ſilver, and every 
thing ſhe had which was yaluable, cauſing them to be covered with great 


quantities of combuſtible matter; making no ſecret” of her intention, 
which ſhe declared to be to burn herſelf, if puſhed to it, with all her 


; 8 According to Dro, . P · 1. E within the walls of the palace. 


2 treaſure. 


—— 
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L-R-723. treaſure. She was ſenſible that this menace would have ſome effect up- 


29, on Uaavius, and ſhe was not deceived for, in his march towards Alex- 

422 Conf. andria, he omitted no occaſion of giving her aſſurances of his reſpect 
and his kind uſage. 71 | | aL 

The nigh 3 of the enemy began now to rouſe Antony: It was 

plain that no other hopes were left him than of dying like a Roman, and 

Plut. Ant. this he fully reſolved upon. He gathered all the troops he had, and 

made a brave ſally on ©aviuss cavalry, which he drove back into their 

camp, and even put the camp itſelf into diſorder. Upon this advan- 

tage he entered Alexandria as in triumph, and went all armed to Cleo- 

Patra, to bring her the good news of his ſucceſs, preſenting: one of his 

officers, who had behaved himſelf bravely in the fight. The Queen 

rewarded the valour of the man with an armour of gold; but that very 

night he went over to OZauius, which dangerous example very much 

troubled Antony. He tried to provoke O#aviuss temper, and chal- 

lenged him to a ſingle combat; but he was coldly anſwered, that, if 

Dio, p. Anton ſought death, be might find other methods to procure it. Dio adds, 


449. that he endeavoured to debauch Oõavius's troops, and threw billets 


into his camp, promiſing 1 300 drachma's to every one who would come 
over to him; which had no other effect than to raiſe in them a general 
indignation. | | 5. 
Antony, now finding his affairs quite deſperate, reſolved to make the. 
laſt puſh, both by ſea and land, with a full purpoſe to conquer honoura- 
bly or die bravely. He ordered his people to treat him chearfully and 
fill him his wine plentifully; perhaps, faid he, this may be the laſt ſer- 
vice you can do me, for to-morrow you may have another maſter, while I lis 
extended upon the ground, defpiſed by all mankind. Finding his friends much 
moved at this ſorrowful diſcourſe, he added, However, I will not do ycit 
great an injury as to lead you where death is more certain than victory. 
Orof. vi. c. At break of day, the jirft of Auguſt, he poſted all the troops he had re- 
5 maining upon the riſing ground nigh the town, from whence he fent or- 
Swrab. l. ders to his gallies to engage the enemy. The fleet advanced in 
avi. p. 795 · order, but, as ſoon as Cæſar's ſhips approached, the ſoldiers all held 
| down their arms and ſaluted them: Theſe returning the ſalute, both 
fleets joined and ſtood over- againſt the city. His cavalry, ſeeing this, 
left him alſo and went over to Octaviuss camp; his infantry engaged, 
but was forced preſently to yield. The unfortunate Antony, 8 
t 6 e treacherous to Automy all along. She 
one mh of . ——— Pets fam, 1 
taking of Alexandria till the 20 of Auguff, ed; ſhe made the army and fleet revolt to 
the day which moſt writers have aſſigned: Oavias ; ſhe gave out her death to engage 
Or we muſt ſappoſe the battle whic 2 - Antony to kill himfelf and ſo get rid of him; 
ceded it later than the fr of Augu/ft. Dio, and afterwards did all ſhe could to engage 
who always puts the worſt conſtruction upon the affections of his enemy. M. I Abbe ge Sz. 


8 
actions, . have it that Cleopatra ated a Rea! and M. le Prefident de Monte/quieu 2 


+ 
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thus by his men, and finding he could not die with glory in the field 


returned back to Alexandria, overcome with a dreadtul rage and fury : 
running and crying out, that Cleopatra had betrayed bim, when he had ru- 42 Cont. 
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ined all his fortunes for her e alone. — , 
The Queen, hearing of his tranſport, in a great fright retired to her 

monument, and ſecured the doors; and then made a report be ſpread 

that ſhe was dead, which was ſoon brought to Antony. This ſad and 

unexpected news recalled all that love and tenderneſs he had for this 

Princeſs. O wretched Antony, cried he, what haſt thou here in this world, 

when fate has ſnatched from thee the only thing for which thou couldſt endure 

to live? Then, returning to his cabinet, he laid aſide his armour and 

renewed his complaints: O Cleopatra, ſaid he, our ſeparation is not my 

greateſt grief, for we ſhall meet again; but what affiitts me moſt is, that I, 

who have commanded ſo-many gallant men, ſhould be out-done by a woman in 15 

courage. Immediately he called Eros, the moſt faithful of his freedmen, 16 

whom he had engaged by oath to kill him, when he ſhould think it ne- : Gy 

ceſſary; and now bad him perform his promiſe. Eros drew out his. 

ſword, as if he deſigned to obey him; and. turning aſide, gave himſelf 

a wound which threw him dead at his maſter's feet. Dear Eros, cried 

he, I thank. thee for teaching me to do, myſelf, what thy regard for me did 

not permit thee to perform: And, at the ſame time drawing his ſword and 

plunging it into his belly, he threw himſelf upon a bed that was near, 

The wound was mortal, but, the blood, by the ſituation of his body, be- 

ing ſtopped, he ſoon came to himſelf, and moſt earneſtly begged of his 

friends, who were come into his apartment, to diſpatch him; but they all 

fled, leaving him in a miſerable condition, toſſing and ſtruggling in the 

greateſt anguiſh of pain. While he was in this ſituation, Diomedes came 

to him from Cleopatra, begging him, in her name, to ſuffer himſelf to 

be tranſported to the monument where ſhe was, which Antony readily 

conſented to. He was, therefore, brought to the place : But Cleopatra, 

having only her two women, durſt not open the door, and only let down 


cords from the window *, All the people of Alexandria were preſent at 


of opinion that ſhe treacherouſly fled during 
the r of Acbium, with a deſign to ruin 
her lover, and make her court to Oddaviut. 
& Yet this ſame Cleopatra, ſays the Abbe, 
i, who ſeemed to live in Antony, treacheroufly 
abandoned him, and, by her perfidious flight, 
« delivered him into the power of his enemy, 
14 whoſe affetions pe determined with berſelf, 
from that moment, to engage, if poſſible ; a 
« perfidiouſneſs of which we ſee many exam- 
« ples, and which ſhould convince us, that, 
« ſach is a woman's love, that we can never 
« be ſecure of not being betrayed by her." 
Conſid. fur Antoine. It evidently appear- 


this 


4 ed, ſays Mr. le Preſident, by the circum- 
« flances of her future conduct, that ſbe after - 
& ward; betrayed bim: Perhaps, that incom- 
tc $rehenfible Jiri. of coquetry, /o predominant 
t in ber ſex, tempted her to praiſe all ber 
« arts to lay a third Sovereign of the world at 
<< ber feet.” Grand. des Rom. ch. x. 

u Dio, who is ſenſible that this tragical 


hiſtory is lame in many of its parts, has tried 
to mend it: He ſays that the door of the 


monument, when once "ſhut, could not 
be opened again ; that the monument was 
not finiſhed at the top, and that the cords 


made uſe of to draw up Aztony were the 
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V. R. 223. this ſad ſpectacle, md. nothing appeared ſo lamentable as to view this 
49. great man, renowned for ſo many conqueſts and victories, bathed in his 
422 Conſ. blood and juſt 8 holding out his hands to Cleopatra, and faintly 


endeavouring to raiſe himſelf; and to ſee this famous Queen ſtriving, 
with her body almoſt out of the window, with the feeble aſſiſtance of 
her women, to pull him up, the people all the time ſeeming to aſſiſt 
her with their cries and tears. When, after much pains ſhe had-drawn 
him in, ſhe embraced him, and laid him gently upon her bed, tearing 
all her clothes in a moſt violent manner,, beating her face and breaſt, 
calling Antony her Huſband, her Lord, ber Emperor! And, though her 
own misfortunes were very great, ſhe forgot them all at the ſight of this 
deplorable object. Antony begged of her to moderate the tranſports of 
her grief, and aſked for ſome wine, either becauſe he was thirſty, or 
becauſe he thought it would ſoon end him. After he had drank, he ex- 
horted Cleopatra to endeavour to ſave ber life, if ſhe could do it with honour ; 
and, for that end, Proculeius, he told her, would be ber beſt friend in Cæ- 
far's camp; that ſhe would not too deeply reflect upon the cruel turn of fortune 
which he felt in his laſt days, but rather think of that glory and renown be 
Bad long lived in, and that, after he had been the firſt man in the world, 
and the moſt illuſtrious of the Romans, he was at laſt overcome by a Roman. 
Theſe, we are told, were his laſt words, after which he expired, in the 
fifty-third year of his age. | Oe PL ETNGE | 
It cannot be denied but he was born with great natural endowments, 

which, notwithſtanding the profligacy of his life, he cultivated fo as to 
capacitate himſelf for every great office of the State, both civil and mili- 
tary. After Czſar's death, we ſee him rouſed from the midſt of plea- 
ſure and debauch, and an entire obſequiouſneſs to the DiRator's will, 
forming the true plan of his intereſt, and purſuing it with a ſurpriſing 

igour and addreſs; till, after many and almoſt inſuperable difficulties, 
he obtained the ſovereign dominion which he aimed at. But, after the 
battle of Philippi, we find in him neither ſpirit nor prudence. The glory 
he reaped on that day, the influence he had over Lepidus and the greateſt 
Commanders of the army, Yentidius, Pollo, Plancus; the eſteem and af- 
fection of the ſoldiers, his own military ſkill, the immenſe riches of the 
Eaſtern provinces ; undoubtedly gave him a 8 ſuperiority over young 
Czſar. All which advantages he gradually loſt. He ſuffered his wife, 
her brother, and all his adherents, to be cruſhed in 7aly, without takin 
his revenge, or demanding the leaſt ſatisfaction; he fooliſhly helped Oc. 
tavius to deſtroy S. Pompey, who had ſued for his favour, and who was 
a thorn in his competitor's fide, and a ſtrong barrier to his Eaſtern em- 
pire. He tamely ſaw his friend and ſaviour, Lepidus, deprived with ig- 


ſame the norkwen made uſe of to pull up out the report of her death in order to en- 
the ſtones, He has alſo given the women Rage Antony to kill himſelf as you ſay, why 
an eunuch to help them. But, good Dio, did ſhe not let him die in peace? Why put 


if Cleopatra did not love Antony, and gave him and herſelf to all this trouble? ; 
| = nominy 
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nominy of his dignity, his army, his provinces. . He trifled away the bs 2 
Weasel of the Eaſt, and waſted his army in an inglorious war. When 29 
we compare this conduct with that ſpirit which he ſhewed after Cz/ar's 422 Conf. 


death, it is hard not to allow the ambitious and politic Fulvia a ſhare in 
the glory of his riſe to power, ſince, ſeparated from that active ſpirit, 
we ſee him weighed down by his indolence and ſenſuality. _ 

Antony's bloody ſword was taken up by one of his guards, and carried 
to OZavius, with an account of his death. He retired into his tent, where 
he could not refrain from tears, when he reflected on the deplorable end 
of ſo great a man. He called in his friends, to whom hedeclared, that 
he had contributed nothing to the overthrow of Antony through any ha- 
tred or ambition : Shewing them the copies of the letters he had written 
to him, which contained nothing but juſt and reaſonable propoſals, and 
Anteny*s anſwers full of paſſion and diſdain. After this he ſent Procu- 
leius to employ his utmoſt addreſs to ſeize. upon Cleopatra, being ex- 
tremely deſirous to ſave her treaſure, but more eſpecially to grace his 
triumph with this Queen, who had fo long triumphed over the Roman 
Commanders. Cleopatra refuſed Proculeius entrance, but, through the 
door, demanded Egypt for her children; which cauſed Proculeius, after 
obſerving -the avenues of the monument, to return to OZavius, who, 
the ſame inſtant, ſent Gallus with him, to make her new propoſitions. ' 


— ——Z — 


While Gallus was diſcourſing with Cleopatra below, Procpleius, with two 


others, entered by the window at which Antem had been drawn up; and 
one of her women, perceiving it, preſently cried out, Vretebed Princeſs, 
thou art taken alive! Upon which Cleopatra turned about, and, ſeeing 
Proculeius, drew out a dagger to ſtab herſelf; but Proculeius caught 
hold of her arm, ſaying, Madam, will you at once injure yourſelf and Cæ- 
far, in depriving him of the moſt illuſtrious teſtimony be can give ycu of bis 
generefity ; and make the beſt and gentleſt Prince in the world paſs for cruel 
and barbarous? Whereupon he diſarmed her, ſearched her clothes leſt 
any. poiſon ſhould be concealed about her, and, after he had ſecured her 
perſon, returned to OZavius with this joyful news. | 
_ OXavius was extremely ſatisfied to have this haughty Queen at his 
diſpoſal, who before had lifted the crown of Egypt above the empire of 
the Romans. He commanded Epaphroditus, one of his freedmen, to 
guard her with the greateſt care, and yet to ſerve her like a Queen; 
and made his entrance into Alexandria in the moſt ſolemn and pompous 
manner. The majeſty of Oavius, followed by ſo many armed ſoldiers, 
who breathed nothing But deſtruction, impreſſed the Zgypiians with great 
fears, and they all fell proſtrate upon their faces before him. O#avins 
told them, he-pardoned the city for the ſake of its illuſtrious founder, for the 
extraordinary beauty of it, and for the great efteem be bad for Areius, their 
fellow-citizen and philoſopher, who was then with him. Several Kings 
and Roman Senators are ſaid to have begged of him the body of Antony, 


to pay their laſt reſpects to him; but he would not deprive N 
| | a 2 a ſatiſ- 
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V. R. 23 a ſatisfaction ſo dear to her: and alſo furniſhed her with What was requi- 
Bet- Chr. ſite for the pomp of the funeral, which ſhe ſolemniſed with extraordinary 
42 Conf. Magnificence. Oclavius now redoubled his complaiſance to the captive 
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Queen, that nothing might occaſion the encreaſe of her afflictions; but 
her exceſſive melancholy, and the many blows ſhe had given her breaſt, 
threw her into a ſlow fever, which gave her great hopes of ending her 
ſorrows and her life in a ſhort time: She had, beſides, reſolved to ab- 
ſtain from eating; a ſecret which ſhe truſted her phyſician with *. Oc- 
tavius ſoon diſcovered her intention, and immediately threatened to put 
all her children to death, if ſhe perſiſted in her obſtinacy. This was the 
only thing ſhe could be ſenſible of, and the thoughts of this cauſed her 
to comply, and receive whatever they preſcribed to her. | 

_ Ofavius reſolved to viſit Cleopatra and by, his civilities to give her 
freſh aſſurance of his favour. He found her upon a plain bed“, and, 
as ſoon as ſhe perceived him, ſhe roſe in a light. garment ſhe had upon 
her to throw herſelf at his feet, with her hair in Elder, her face torn, 
her breaſt bruiſed, her eyes red with weeping, and her voice weak and 
trembling; all which had not extinguiſhed the brightneſs of ker eyes, 
nor deſtroyed the charms of her perſon. OZFavius eivilly lifted her up, 
and fat down by her, and ſhe immediately entered upon the juſtification 
of her conduct, pretending that all ſhe had done was more out of fear 
of diſpleaſing Antony, than from her own inclinations : But, when O#9- 
vius began to confute every article of her excuſes, ſhe preſently turned 
the diſcourſe to move his compaſſion, as if ſhe deſired nothing more 
than to prolong her life; and delivered him an inventory of all her jewels 
and treaſure. Seleucus, her Treaſurer, accuſing her of concealing ſeveral 
things, Cleopatra, in a great rage, threw herſelf out of her bed, dragged 
him by the hair, and beat him ſeverely ; which, Dio thinks, was only a 
pretence to ſhew OZavius her beautiful ſnape and body, which ſhe had 
too great a confidence in. However, OZavius only ſmiled at this ac- 
tion, and led the Queen to her bed. O Cæſar, cried ſhe, after the bo- 
nour of viſiting me in this miſerable condition, is it not cruel and barbarous 
that à vile ſlave ſhould accuſe me of laying aſide a few. trifles, alas] nat io 
adorn myſelf, but to preſent them to Livia and Oftavia, that "their generous 
interceſſion may in ſome meaſure procure to me your favour ? This diſcourſe 
gave great ſatisfaction to OZavius,” imagining it implied a deſire ſhe had 
of living: And thereupon he aſſured her, 2 might keep ber jewels, and 


1 TI. is phyſician's name was Olympus, 
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and Plutarch tells us that he left in writing 

the ſtory of Cleopatra's end, from which he 

borrowed his account. : 
Dio tells ns. that the bed was very rich 


and elegantly adorned ; that ſhe herſelf was 
clad in a negligent manner, but ſuch a'one 


as gr-atly became her; that the cloſet was 


according to his notions of the actors. 


hung with Julius Ce ar's images and pie- 
tures; and that ſhe had ready in her lap, to 
ſhew Odtavius, all the letters the had received 
from his father. He then tells us their 
whole converſation, and all her artful ſpeech- 
es. It is thus the hiſtorians have taken the 
liberty to ornament theſe events, every one: 


that 
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that he would uſe her more generouſly than ſhe could reaſonably hope for; and Ke 923) 


ſo retired, much pleaſed with his ſucceſs, having, as he ſuppoſed, over- 
reached her: But the Queen had ſounded him every way, and deceived 42 


Cleopatra was ſoon afterwards informed by Dolabella, one of Ofavins's 
favourites and her admirer, that OZavius had reſolved to ſet out ſoon 
for Syria, and had determined to ſend, within three days, her and her 
children away before him. Upon this information, ſhe ſent to beg 
leave to pay her laſt oblations to the memory of Antony, which was grant- 
ed her. Whereupon ſhe was carried to the ſtately ſepulchre where Au- 
tony's body was laid; and, attended by two women, ſhe fell upon her 
knees, embraced his tomb with extreme grief and paſſion, and, after a 
flood of tears, ſhe cried, My deareſt Lord, I was a Queen and wore nc 
chains, when I firſt placed thee in this monument; but, now that I pay my 
duties, I am Fortune s flave , my ſervile body is reſerved to grace the triumph 
of thy foes, on which I dare not ſo much as print the marks of my grief. 
Theſe tears, theſe pangs of grief, are the laſt tokens of the love and duty of 
thy Cleopatra, who now muſt be forced far from thee : No chance could ſe- 
pParate us while living, but our cruel deſtiny will part us in our deaths. And, 
as, by a ſtrange turn of fate, Egypt has afforded thee a tomb, ſo Rome will 
me : the only courteſy I ſhall receive from thy country. Yet I hope the bea- 
wvenly powers that guard your happy abode (for ours have betrayed us) will 
ſtem the Conquerors pride, and ſuffer him not to triumph over thee in my 
perſon. Hide me, therefore, here, and receive me into thy tomb; for, amongft 
all my bitter griefs and heavy affiiftions, none ere preſſed my ſoul ſo hard as 
Living thus long without thee. After theſe lamentations, ſhe crowned the 
— with garlands and flowers, embracing it as if ſne deſigned to grow 
to it. Then, as if her mourning was quite over, ſhe ordered her wo- 
men to prepare her a bath; which, when ſhe had uſed, ſhe dreſſed her- 
ſelf in the richeſt manner, and ordered her table to be ſerved with the 
teſt magnificence. While ſhe was eating, a countryman came and 
deſired to ſpeak to the Queen: The guards ſtopped him, and would 
know what he carried in a baſket that he had in his hand. The Egyp- 
tian turned up ſome leaves and ſhewed them ſome fine figs in ſo inno- 
cent a manner, that they let him go. After dinner ſhe Ent a letter to 
Octavia, wherein ſhe earneſtly beſeeched him to permit her to be buried 
in the ſame tomb with Antony; and, clearing her room of all, except 
Iras and Charmion, ſhe is ſuppoſed to have applied her arm to the aſp 
that was brought her. O#Favius, informed by her letter of what ſhe 
was about, ſent immediately ſome meſſengers, who found her dead up- 
on a golden bed adorned with her royal robes, in the poſture of one 
aſleep, with 7ras alſo dead at her feet, and Charmion juſt breathing and 
placing her diadem right. One of the meſſengers very angrily aſked, Is 
this well done, Charmion? Extremely well, replied ſhe, and becoming 2 
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V. R. 723- Princeſs deſcended from fo noble a race of Monarchs ; at which ſhe. expired 
Bet. Chr: at her Miſtreſs's feet. | Wil: 2 | 
442 Con. Thus died this famous Queen, in the thirty-ninth year of her age, 
having reigned twenty-two, twelve of which ſhe paſſed with Antony. Ge- 
tauius ordered her a magnificent funeral, laying her body by Antony's, 
according to her deſire: And her women alſo were interred with conſi- 

derable p, to honour their fidelity. With her ended the Prolemean 

race, after it had laſted two hundred and ninety- four years. Her ſon. 
Czſario, whom ſhe had by Julius Ceſar, was ſhortly. after ſlain by O3a- 
vius's orders, who was told by Areius, the philoſopher, that many Cæſars 

were of dangerous conſequence. + Her two ſons by Antony, Ptolemy and A. 
lexander, were led in triumph, after which they were diſmiſſed and were 

no more heard of. Her daughter, Cleopatra Selene, was married after- 

wards to Juba, King of Mauritania. Her ſtatues, were left ſtanding, a 

favour, ſays Plutarch, which Archilias, a faithful ſervant of the Queen, 
purchaſed at the price of a thouſand talents. Antony s ſtatues: were all 

thrown down in Egypt as well as Rome, by virtue of a decree of the Se- 

nate, by which all that had been enacted in his favour was made void; 
his birthrday was ranked among thoſe deemed umfortunate, and it was. 

forbid in his family to bear the name of Marcus. + M. Tullius, Cicero“. 

ſon, was Conſul when this decree paſſed, and he had the pleaſure of ex - 

ecuting it. It was deſigned fo, probably by Ocavius, when he took him. 

for his collegue . He thus made ſome atonement. for his treachery to. 

the father; and, by giving the family this opportunity of revenging bis. 

death upon Antony, fixed the blame of it alſo there; while the people: 

Dio, I. li. looked upon it as divine and providential, that the final overthrow, of 
p. 456 Antony's name and fortunes ſhould, by a ſtrange revolution of affairs, 
| be reſerved for the triumph of young Cicermaa 
© Egypt was reduced into the form of a Roman province, and its im- 

- menle riches were tranſported to Rome; which enabled Oãavius to pay: 

all he owed to his ſoldiers. It is ſaid that upon this event, and the re- 
eſtabliſhment. of peace, every thing roſe to double their value, and the 
intereſt of money fell from twelve to four per cent. A province, ſo rich. 


%% ͤ . , ̃⅛ UESIRSES þ- 34 ' % Nenn e S we; - 
2 O&awins repreſented her in his trin h. were e loyed, to ſuck out the poiſon. 
S DE Is dr” kb anal et be 
the common perſuaſion that ſhe had made man tolls us 'very 'pravely, that the E58. 

uſe of this animal to poiſon! herſelf :" Yet were a peculiar people of Africa, (all males, 
there was no ſpot. or mark of F des for, . he, there is no Ha of ſuch a 
her body, or any animal found in the mo- natural complexion, that no poiſonous ani 
nument. Only there were obſerved upon mal could hurt them, and they, co cure; 


her arm two fmall punctures, and, upon any one bit or ſtung by "fucking" Git the 

the fand near the e a fot: . pan: Th Als Gord er theit- 
of the flight of an animal. It was fuſpet- wives were faithful by expoſiig* heir, chil. 
ed, at the time, that the and her maids had dren to aſps and other . 1 50 n 
made uſe of a golden bodkin ſteeped in a It appears, by the *Capitoline marbles, 
very fabtile poiſon; with which oy prick- that he- bore this office from the ides Sep" 
ed themſelves. Dio reports that the Pflli tember to the ealends of N. 0 


and 
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and ſo extremely fertile in corn, was a very conſiderable acquiſition to V. R. 223. 
the Roman empire. It is ſaid to have ſupplied the capital of the uni- NS 
verſe with proviſions for four months of the year. But it was neceſſary 42x Cond. 
to take meaſures to keep in ſubjection a people naturally fickle and dif. 
poſed to ſedition and revolt, and to prevent the Governor of it from 
aſpiring to an independency in a kingdom ſo remote from Rome, and of 
ſuch difficult acceſs both by ſea and land. To prevent theſe two incon- 
veniencies, 'OFavius would not ſuffer at Alexandria either Senate or pub- 
lic Council, as there was in every great town of the Empire ; but ſub- 
jected them to a Prefect, who had all the authority of a Viceroy, having Tatit. Hiſt- 
under his command three legions, and ſome other bodies of troops lets 8 1. 
conſiderable diſtributed in different parts of the kingdom; and for this xvii, 
Prefect he neither choſe a Magiſtrate nor a Senator, but a man of low 
birth, without adherents, and who owed his whole fortune to him. The 
firſt inveſted with this important prefecture was Cornelius Gallus, more 
diſtinguiſhed by his literary talents than his military virtues: And 
it became a maxim of ſtate afterwards to follow theſe regulations. 
However, Egypt was never happier than from this moment. The Go- 
vernor made his troops cleanſe the canals into which the Nile, in its rife, 
diſcharged itſelf, and which were half ſtopped up with mud: And this 
greatly contributed to the fertility of the country and to the facility of the 
interior commerce, He reſtored the vigour of the laws, and encouraged 
the foreign trade. Alexandria, by theſe means, preſerved its rank of 
being the ſecond city of the world, which ſhe conſtantly enjoyed till the 

| — of the Empire to Conſtantinople. 3 
1 OfHavius left Egypt towards the end of the fine ſeaſon, and went by 
Syria into 4/ia'to paſs there the winter. In all theſe countries, he ap- 
plied himſelf to gain the affections of the people, and replaced in the 

. temples. the ſeveral ſtatues, which Antony had taken away to gratify 
Cleopatra; a reſtitution which both religion, and the taſte the Greeks 
had for arts, rendered extremely agreeable to them. 

He had now an opportunity of concerning himſelf in the affairs of the 
Parthians.. Pbraates's cruelty had driven them to a revolt, and they 
crowned Tiridates in his place, The fugitive Monarch had recourſe on 
this to the Scythians, and, with their troops, returning into his kingdom, 
he, during O#avius's ſtay in Egypt, expelled Tiridates, who retired into 
Syria, with one of his enemy's ſons, whom he had made priſoner. + Ti- 
ridates offered to Odavius to become his vaſſal, if he reſtored him to the 


— —— 


d This Prefect was called Auguſtalis, and ander the Great, which were taken out of 
had under him an officer for the adminiſ- the vault: And he paid his reſpects ts the 
tring of juſtice, called Juridicus; and his re- memory of that Prince by the preſent of a 
tinue was made up of the houſhold, or the golden crown and ſcattering flowers upon 
freedmen and dependants of Cæſar. the body. Being aſked whether he inclined 
Before he left Alxandria, he had the to ſee thoſe af the Ptalemy 3, he replied, hat 
curioſity to view the coffin and body of Alex- be bad a defrre to. ſee a King, not dead men. 


L112 my Partbian 
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Y-R:723- Parthian throne; and Phraates demanded back his fon from him, to- 
29. gether with his rebellious ſlave Tiridates. But OZavius hearkened to 
422 Con. neither of them: He gave Tiridates protection in Syria, and kept the 

ſon of Phraates as an hoſtage for his father's good behaviour”: - 

Vell. Paz, While he was till in ia, Mecenas diſcovered at Rome a conſpiracy 

8.88. againſt his life. The ſon of Lepidus, a raſh, impetuous young man, was 

at the head of it: He ſaw in him the deſtroyer of all his relations, and 
propoſed to revenge, by his death, his father whom he had ſpoiled of 
all his power and riches, his uncle Brutus, and, laſt of all, Antony, his 
father-in-law *. We have no full account of this plot: All we know 

of it is, that Mzcenas ſoon diſcovered it, and kept ſuch a vigilant 
eye upon the young man that he ſoon had proofs enough to convict 
him. He was ſeized and put to death: Sevilia, his wife, deſired to 
follow her beloved huſband to his tomb, but, being carefully obſerved 
by her family, and, having no weapon, ſhe choked herſelf by ſwal- 
lowing live coals *© The mother of the conſpirator, Junia, ſiſter of M. 
Brutus, was included in the criminal proceſs againſt her ſon, and Mzce- 
nas was diſpoſed to ſend her to OZavzus, or, at leaſt, he demanded ſe- 
curity for her appearing, whenever ſhe ſhould be called upon. The Con- 


ful, before whom that proceſs was carried on, was one who had been 


proſcribed, whom Appian calls Balbinus. | 
C. Jutivs Cz$az Octavianus V. 5 
: SexT. ArulEIus. F Conſuls. 12 


Y.R.724. Oravius entered upon his fifth conſulſhip in Aa, and did not return 
Bet. ur. to the city till about Midſummer; he was then received with an univerſal 
43 Conf. joy and ſatisfaction, as a perſon who had put an end to the miſeries 

and calamities of the State. The Senate had decreed him all forts of 
honours both human and divine, as they had formerly done to his father 

Julius: And, in the month of Auguf, he triumphed, for three days to- 

gether, with extraordinary ſplendor and magnificence. His firſt triumph 

was for his ſucceſs in NHyricum; the ſecond for the battle of Actium; 

and the third for the conqueſt of Spe, Theſe triumphs were attend- 

ed with the ſhutting of the temple of Janus, which had ſtood open 205 
years ; and by the performance of the. divination called the augury of 

ſafety, which had not been renewed ſince the end of the third Mitbri- 
datic war: They were followed by great largeſſes made to the people and 
the ſolciery; by entertainments of all kinds, and dedications of tem- 
ples: And, to perpetuate the memory of a victory which had given 
Ano, according te Dis, had given ed of Porcia, M. Brutus's wife. This fact 
ene of his daughters in marriage to Lepidus. reſts upon the authority of Velleius Patercu- 


8 
* 


She was now „ fince there is no men- Jus, l. ii. c. 88. tur Calpurniæ An- 
tian of her among Aas children, and tiſtii, Servilia Lepidi uxor, que vivo ignt 
the wife of young Lepidus was, at this time, devorato.. prematuram mortem immortal: | 
Serwilis. f f - nominis ſuiĩ penſavit memoria.. 


* The fame thing has been falſely repen- 


„ hin 


; 
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him the empire of the world, he encreaſed the ſplendor and pomp of Nr 
| thoſe games which had been celebrated at Adtium in honour of Apollo IR 
from the remoteſt antiquity, and ordered that they ſhould be renewed 423 Con6 
every five years. Upon the ſpot of ground there, where his army had 
encamped, he built a town which. he called Nicopolis, the city of Victory, 
which ſoon, by. the privileges granted it, became populous and flou- 
riſhing. Another Nzcopolis was built near Alexandria upon the field 
where Antony engaged him, and games were likewiſe inſtituted there. 
 O#avius was. now ſole maſter of the Roman empire by the deſtruc- 
tion of his enemies, but with no other legal title than that odious one 
of the Triumvir, which he had promiſed to reſign ; and we are told, 
that he had thoughts of fulfilling his promiſe, and took the advice of 
his two moſt intimate friends, Agrippa and Mæcenas. Agrippa, it is ſaid, 
adviſed. him to reſtore the Commonwealth; but Mæcenas diſſuaded it. 

Dio has given us the ſpeeches which theſe two Miniſters made to their 
Maſter; and a long ſermon. of Mzcenas, concerning the right adminiſ- 
tration. of the Empire: The Senate had ordered that his name ſhould 
be inſerted in the public prayers for the ſafety of the Empire, in which 
hitherto none, but the Senate and people had been named: And, on 
the ſirſt of Fanuary, the Conſul, his collegue, and the whole Senate con- 
firmed all his acts, and ſwore to. obſerve his orders. This ceremony 
was obſerved ever after, and was no leſs than an oath of allegiance. 

But the firſt decree in his favour, made by the Senate, ſeems to have 

been that of the Tribunitian power for his whole life, which had already 

been offered him: Yet he does not ſeem to have accepted of this grant 
till after his eleventh .confulſhip. He accepted, however, of a very 
ſubſtantial one in that of Imperator, which gave him the command of 
all the armies : And this, joined to the conſulſhip, inveſted him in reality 
with all the military and civil power : And he continued himſelf in the 
conſulſhip, till he gradually was veſted with all the offices of the State. The 
following year he was made Cenſor with Agrippa. In fine, in his ſeventh | 

iſulſhip, finding all matters. ripe for his purpoſe, he went to the Se- 
nate, and, after. a: ſtudied ſpeech, ren his ſovereign power on the 

feventh of January. The houſe unanimouſly, beſought him with many 
words and entreaties, that he alone would take upon bim the adminiſtration 
of the government; and, after many arguments and perſuaſions, they 
compelled him, as it were, to accept of the ſovereignty, under the 
title of Prince, a wort e ider the Republic, as in the 
caſe of the Prince of the Senate: So that he would appear to be no 

f It was alſo enjoined, according to Dio, iſque 
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| 0 | Qui alteris . 
to make libations to him in private enter Ie menſis adhibet Deum: ; 
tainments ; one may doubt whether this was Tie multa prece, te proſequitur mero - 


' enaſted by public anthority ; but we learn, Defuſo pateris ; & Laribus tuum, 
from an ode of Horace, that flattery intro -* Miſcet numen, ut Grecia Caſtoris, 
duced the cuſtom Et magni memor Hereulis. 
| NDOT af 20 N Z. iv. od. 5. 
y more 
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V. R. 724: more than the firſt man of the State. It was decreed, at the ſame time, 
Bet Chr. that he ſhould have a conſtant guard, and that their pay ſhould be double 
423 Conſ. that of the other ſoldiers. | | 
| Thus OFavius Cæſar, by his artifice, in pretending to lay down all 
his power and authority, got it confirmed to him both by the Senate and 
People. Yet, to ſoothe the Senate and make himſelf popular, he re- 
fuſed to govern all the provinces, or to have a perpetual power over 
ſuch as he ſhould take care of. Therefore, on the ides of Fanuary, or 
on the 13th, he made a diviſion of the Empire. The weaker and inward 
provinces being in a more peaceable poſture, he left them to be diſpoſed 
of by the people in favour of conſular and prætorian Senators, with theſe 
Proviſions, that they ſhould not take poſſeſſion of them till five years after 
they had borne offices in the city: That they ſhould hold their. go- 
vernment but for a year; and that, as ſoon as ſucceſſors were ſent them, 
they ſhould immediately depart from their provinces, and not fail of 
being at Rome within three months. Theſe provinces were Africa and 
Numidia, Libya called Cyrenaice, Afia Minor, Greece with Epirus, Dal- 
matia, Macedonia, Crete, Sicily, Sardinia, and that part of Spain called 
Betica, Ceſar kept the reſt of Spain, all Gaul and Germany, as alſo 
Cilicia, Syria, Phenicia, Egypt, and Cyprus, which were more expoſed to 
-the incurſions of foreign enemies, and formed the barrier of the Em- 
pire. When any war broke out in any of the provinces in the depart- 
ment of the people, the Prince was to take it, and to give up ſome 
other one more quiet in its ſtead : So Auguſtus afterwards took Dalna- 
ria, and made over to the people Cyprus, and Gallia Narbonenfis. By 
this contrivance he engroſſed the whole militia of the Empire, declaring, 
at the ſame time, that he only took this charge upon himſelf for ten 
N On the 17h of the ſame month the Senate, in acknowledgment of 
the moderate uſe OZavizs made of the ſovereiga authority, decreed him 
many honours. A laurel was placed before his gates, and upon it 
were hung garlands of oak leaves, to ſignify that he was the perpetual 
Conqueror of the enemies of the State, and preſerver of the citizens b. 
ut. in His houſe was called the Palatium, wherever he took his abode. It was 
Oct. vii debated whether they ſhould give him the title of Romulus, as ſecond 
founder of the State; but the more venerable name and leſs invidious one 


t Poſtibus auguſtis eadem fidiſſima cuſtos Num quia perpetuos meruit domus iſta tri- 


Ante fores ſtabis, mediamque tuebere quer- umphos? 
cum. Ovid. i. Metam. 562. An quia Leucadio femper amata Deo? 
| . £ | Ipſane quod feſta eſt, an quod facit omnia 
State Palatinatlaurus, prætextaque queren ſta? 5 
Stet domus. 1d. iv. Fat. 953. Quam tribuit terris pacis an iſta nota eſt ? 
| 5 Utque viret ſemper laurus, nec fronde ca- 
Cur tamen adpoſita velatur janua lauro; duca 


Cingit et auguſtas arbor opaca fores? Carpitur; æternum ſic habet illa decus. 
a ; ; N * N 5 N {d. iii. Tris. i. 39. 
0 
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of Auguſtus, propounded by Munacius Plancus, was agreed to: For ſacred V. R. 724. 
places and temples, conſecrated by Augurs, were termed Auguſta . It vg 7 
was afterwards enacted that ihe Prince ſhould have, in the city, all the 423 Conſc. 
honours and power of the Conſuls, though he was not Conſul ; and in tb 
provinces, governed by prætorian and conſular Senators, the prerogatives. 

of Proconſul, with a power ſuperior to that of the * Governors. He 

was made perpetual Maſter of Manners : He had all the power of the cen- 

ſorſhip and tribunate : And he was inveſted with the office of High- 

Prieſt, and the preſidency in all the colleges of Augurs, Septemviri, and: 
Quindecimviri. Thus the Prince got into his hands all the juriſdiction; 

and privileges of the ſeveral offices of the State; and what was grant- 

ed to Auguſtus by degrees was afterwards conferred upon his ſucceſſors. 

at once by one ſingle inſtrument, and deſpotic monarchy. eſtabliſhed: 

by a law, called afterwards lex regia-*; Auguſtus conſented at firſt to receive 

the ſovereign power for ten years: When the ten years were expired, he 

was prevailed to accept it for ten more, and in. this. manner kept it all 

his life.— His ſucceſſors, in imitation of this example, though they had: 

the Empire ſettled upon them without any limitation of time, yet, at 

the end of every ten years, celebrated folemn feaſts, as for a renewal or 
continuation. of the ſovereignty in their perſons. 


> Tratatum in Senatu, an, quia condi- 
diſſet imperium, Romulus vocaretur, ſed ſanc- 
tius et reverentius viſum eſt nomen Auguffi, 
ut ſeilicet jam tum, dum colit terras, ipſo no- 
mine et titulo conſecraretur. Flor. iv. 12. 
ha zra'of the _—_ empire qr args" 
the fit of January this year. is title © 
2 YN was = perſonal; and did 
not convey any idea of ſovereignty : Several 
of the Imperial family took it, who were 


never Emperors ; as Germanicus.. The fe- 


male line, who had not the leaſt ſhadow of 
ſovereignty with the Romans, had it, as An- 

tonia Wo or e And thus Livia firſt took the 
name of Auguſla, when ſhe was adopted 
by. her huſband's will inte the Julian fami- 
ly. After the time of Dioclefian, it was 


changed into Semper Auguſtus, which title 


the Emperor of Germany. now. enjoys. 7. | 
lor, p- 36. See Mem. de Litt. de Þ 3 
di 2 tions, t. xix, p. 432. Where Abbe 


de la Bletirie has taken the pains to enquire . 


by what ſteps and at what period the title of 
Augeftus came to expreſs the Imperial power. 
A fragment of that relating to Ye/þaftan. 
was found engraven upon copper in the 
church of St. Fobn de Lateran at Rome, and 
is now preſerved in the Capitol. It was al- 


ſo called lex Imperii, Augu/tum privilegium, 


lex Augufti : And Ulpian,. writing upon this 


law, uſes this expreſſion : Quod principi pla- 
cuit, legis habet wigorem: utpote cum lege re- 


gia, que de imperio ejus lata eft, Populus ei 


et in eum onne ſuum imperium et poteftatem 
conferat... D. i. 4+ 1. pr. : 


| 
| 
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CONS ULAR CALENDARS: 


CONTINUED. 


FEM Y. of R. | 4 


3 cala. P. MANILIUS NEPOS. 
C. PAPIRIUS CARBO. 
Cenſars. L. Calpurnius Piſo Frugi. 
h Q. Cæcilius nn. alea- 
ricus. 


The f fe Lois. 


Tribune of the P. Decimus Mus. 
5 e N. Octavius Nepos. 
N other eight are un- 
_ known. 
Pro-Confl | in Q. Fabius Maximus, | 
e Feng | o triumphs over the Allo- 
broges and Bituitus, Kin | 
of the Arverni. 
 Cn;Domitius Enobarbus, 
Triumphs over the Gauls and 
the Arverni. 


e TER =. 


: 2 alder L..CACILIUS METEL- || _ ** 
115 | "WER = L. Czcitius Metellus Daly 


2 8 LUS DALMATICUS. 
| L. AURELIUS COTTA. 
8 W aximus Eburnus, 
Tribunes of the C. Was Nepos. The o- | 
People. ther nine are unknown. 
6 5. V. of R. he 
334: Conſulſhip. M. PORCIUS CATO. 
A * Q. MARCIUS REX. 
o. IV. 


IDN 
Nai ass 


Tue firſt died during his ma- 
gitracy: And in his place 
 _ was ſubſtituted 
 Q-ALIUS TUBERO. 
— in L. Cæcilius Metellus, | 
Dalmatia. Who triumphs over the Dal- 


matians. 
"99 V. of R. | 
335: en, L. | CACILIUS METEL- 


G "MUTIUS SCAVOLA. 
erg in ¶ Marcius Rex, - | - © 
Ligaria. W io triumphs over the Sen. 
637. . . 
336. Con ſalſbip. C. LICINIUS GTA. 
Q. FABIUS MAXIMUS 


, EBURNUS. . 
638. v. of ak ius : 
Gn SCAURDS. 
di Neale. M Who triumpdis over the Carne. 


| „ IUS METEIL- 


maticus. 


1 Dont amade 


Th fg -ſecond Luſtrum. - 
 Pretors.” P. Decimus Mus. 
C. Marius N 


2 


| People. nine are 


Mm m | : Pre- 


* —_— 
7 * oe * * \ 2 „an A 
*' 
OY - 


Tribunes of the P. Rupilijus Refa. The ite? 
unknown. 


5 Pro- Ct in M. Emilius Scaurus, 


| Pro-Conful in M. Cæcilius Metellus. ] 


339. Cenſutfhip. P. EXCIHVS- 1 . 


641. of R. 


450 The CariToling MaRBLES ; 


the count h % 
3 o triumphs over the Car 


ni. 
639. V. of R. 
338. Conſulſbip. M. ACILIUS BALBUS. 
S. PORCIUS CAT O. 
Preto in for- C. Marius Nepos. 
ther Spain. 
Pretor in Iihy- T. Didius Nepos. 


ricum. 


Sardinia. 


640. V. of R. i 


LUS CAPRARIUS. 
CN. PAPIRIUS CARBO. 
Prater, a ſe- Lucius Caffius Longinus. 
cond time, far 
capital crimes. 
Trihunes of the dex. Peduceius Nepes. The 
eople. other nine are unknown. 
Pro- enful in M. Cæcilius Metellus, 
Sardinia. Who triumphs over the Sardi. 
Pro- Cunſul in C. Cæcilius Metellus Ca- 
_ Megdoya., prarius, 


Wha triumphs ae Thra- : 1 


| cians and Macedonia. 
Pro- Præter a- F. Didius Nepes, 


gainſt the Who triumphs over the dar- | 


Fons a l. Aci and / _— 
340. Conſulſbip. M. LIVIUS DRUSUS. 


C. CALPURNIUS PISO. . 


ther $ 
642. 
347: TN P. | CORNELWS zew1o| 
; was 50 CALPURNIUS - PISO- 
OE d-2r3's” oe TS. 
Pretors. x: Caſhus Longinus. 
; Ser. Sulpicius alba, &c. 
Tribunes of the C. Memmius Gallus. 
Peaple., C. Bebiys Sulca. 
Quzſtor in P. Sextius Nepos. 
Numidia. 


3 in 7720 L. r Pilo 3 rugi. 


| 


| |Preter in bi- & Servilius Cœpio. 


SP. 3 AL- 
BINUS. 
Pretor at Rome. Q. Mareius Philippus. 


ther Spain. 
Tribunes of the P. Licinius Craſſus Dives. 
People. C. Manilius Limetanus. 


41 IL. Annius Ne 


L. Lueilius Balbus. The 
other ſix are unknown. 

Pro. Conſul in M. Livius Druſus, 

A. Who triumphs over the bar. 


. | 
. v. N.. 
343: Gonfulſbip Ae n METEL- 
US NUMIDICUS. 
NMI. JULIUS SILANUS. 
en M. Emilius Scaurus. 
| M. Livius Druſus, who died 
during his magiſtracy, 
Pro-Conful in M. Minucius Rufus. 
Macedonia. © S 
Pro-Conful in Sp. Poſthumius Albiaus. 
Numidia. | 


Pro-Conſul in Q. Servilius Cori. 

arther Spain. 

645. V. of R. 

344. Conſulſbip. SER: SULPICIUS GALBA. 

Q HORTENSIUS NE- 
POS, who did not enter 


e Axpon the exerciſe of his 


' office: And in whoſe place: | 
was ſubſtituted . 


f M AURELIUS SCAURUS.. 


: Cen 1 0 Fabius Allobro eus. 5 
pr: OA © Licinius Geta. 05 POS 
P. fixty-third Luton. 
e. in Q: Cæcilius . 
Numidia. Q. Servilius Cœpio, 
Triumphs over the Luſitank. 


M. Minucius Rufus, 
Triumphs over the Scordiſci 
5 and Triball;. 
s 4. . . N C 3 LONGINUS, 
Conſulſhip. L. CA 
_ 5 i MC MARIUS NEPOS. 


RS * 


Pro-Conſed' in M. Le Druſus. | 
Macedonia. 


$43-Y. _ 
365 cen 15 MINUCIUS RUFUS. 


mY 


'Fhe firſt was killed during his 
magiſtracy: And in his, 
place was 8 . 

M. EMI= 


/ 


Or, Co Ns uLA 


M. us SCAURUS 


Tribunes of the L. Manilius Mancinus. 
People. C. Ccalius Caldus. 


Sp. Thorius Balbus. The | 


bother ſeven unknown. 
Quzſtors in L. Cornelius Sull 
Numidia. Cn. Ofavins Rufus. 


Cæcilius Numidicus, 
ho triumphs over the mw 
647. V. of R. 
346. Conſulſbip. C. ATTILIUS SERRA- 
SERVILIUS CCEPIO. 


Preys. . Licinius Craſſus. 
- C. Annius Bellienus. 
8 C. Flavius Fimbria, &c. 
Ædiles. P:. Licinius Cra. 
Q. Cacilins Metellus Nepos. 


Tribune: of the Q. Mucius Scævola. The] 6 51 V. of R. 


Pe other nine are unknown. 


Pro- onful - in C. Marius Nepos. 
. Numidia. 


Pro-Pretor in L. Annius Bellienus. - 
Africa. 


R CALENDARS, 435 


Tribunes of the C. Caſſius Longinus. | 
People, Cn. Domitius Anobarbus. 
C. Servilius Glaucia, 
L. Marcius Philippus. The 
other fix are unknown. 
„ in T. Albucius Nepos. | 
Sardinia. 


650. V. of R. 


349. Conſulſhip. C. MARIUS NEPOS Ui. 
L AURELIUS ORESTES, 
Wbo died during. the term 
ol his magiſtracy, 
Pretor indicly. C. Servilius Caſca. 
Prætor in hi- M. Fulvius Nobilior. 
ther Spain. 


Prætor in Ma- C. Calpurnius Piſo Deke. 


cedonta. 
Prætor in 4fa. M. Antonius Nepos. 4 
Curule ÆEdiles. D. Mucius Scævolaa. 
L. Licinius Craſſus. 


350. Cenfulſbip.C. MARIUS NEPOS Iv. 
L.  LUTATIUS CATU- 


ſcnn. Q. Cacilius Metellus Numi- 


. Pro-Queſtor L, Cornelius wks 4 A "Ceci Metellus Capra=- 
in Numidia. _ | LES rius. ; 
_ Wh TE RUTILIUS RUFUS. Th 
Con ſulſbi | e 2 0 rum. 
347 1 N MALLIUS MAXI ft: 155 
| Pretor N L. Licinius Lucullus. 
3 in dar- T. Albucius Nepos. 25 Tribunes of the A. Pompeius Rufus. 


dinia. r el | 
Tribunes of the L. Licinius Craſſus, 
Profle, C. Caſſius Longinus. The| 


other eight are unknown. 


Quæſtor in _ Cn. Pompeius Strabo. 
Sardinia. 
2 in * Servilius den 918 


S 


Gaul. 
Pro-Conſul in C. Marius Mak” 
Numidia. - Who triumphs over the Nu- 
midians and Tugurths, 
Pro- 8 L. Cornelius dale. 
a umidia. Tt a 
* 2 FA "IO NEPOS we" 
8. , 
1 0 PS. FLAVIUS FIMBRIA. 
Ede. C. Aurelius Scauru sg. 


; ; 652 V. of R. 


3 m m 2 


5 "Io Apulcius Saturninus. 

1 Junius Nepos. The othcr 
ſeven ate unknown. 
M. Antonius, after having 
given Chace to the pirates 
Of Cilicia, obtains at Rome 
0 5 of a naval tri- 
mP 


— p 1 


[35h 2 MARIUS NEPOS'V, 
Who triumphs over the 


| 1 | Tieutones, the Cimbri, and 


the Ambrones. 
M. AQUILIUS NEPOS. 


75 e T 1 M. Acilius Glabrio. The 


People. other nine are unknown. 
"Pre-Conful in Q Lutatius Catulus, whe 
aß. Gaul. *'triumphs over the Ti 3 


#432 


the Cimbri, and the Am- 
„ e 

653 V. of BR: 

3 52. "Cajal: Ce; MARIUS NEPOS VI. 


Tribunes of the A. Nonnius Suffenas. 


TO. L. Apuleius Saturnigus II. 
Cn. Bœbius Tamphilus, The 
+> * other ſeven are unknown. 
Wees. 8 Servilius Cæpio. | 
C. Saufe ing Nepos. 3 
r in „ M. Aqui Nene. 
ial, 
654 Y. of R. 


Con ſulſbi 8 ANTONIUS NEPOS. 
388. Calif. 8 ALBI- 
Prætor in ber- L. Fans Dalabella. 
ther Spain. .. | 
Pretor in Afia. Q. Mou Sezyala: a 

Curule Ædiles. C. Qaudius lleber. 
| . Vater: u. Laccus. 
Tribines of the 25 Porcius Cato. 


. 155 Cs cm > 


- Furius N 
C. Canuleius Dives. 
C. Decianus. 


a "boy [Titus 
OM Equilius . i 


ie Bu Jer Norbants yn” W 


„ after the © de; 

5 faves 

TE po honour of al 
ovation. 

855 A ofR, "EECILIUS METEL 

hn Gmfulſip- ay NEPOS. 

% -F DR S FOB: $20 31 
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3 b 


By 
Prator in Sicily. 
Fa in n 


evi ay 


0 l | + 
ads r $17; 
125 


* „ £ 
. 3 
- 


he 
. "Lay 


4 Ft 


wt >. 4 


+ - 
tl 


5 


— 


! Pad 
'] Pretor in 7 a. L. Valerius 


| Pro-Conl 


i 660. V * 
| Con C.VALERIU 
ty I 


* 


The CArITOoLIN EN MAAII E63 


| 


L. VALERIUS FLACCUS. cafe. 0 
Pretors., C. Seruilius Glaucia, &. 


KA. V. of R. 
355. Wen CN. CORNELIUS LEN. 


P. Lion: CRASSUS. 
L. Valerius Flaccus. 
M. Antonius e | 


The lep fis TLaſrun. 


Prætor in Sicily. L. Hortenſius Nepos. 


Pro-Canſul in T. 
a 5 f n „ 


Pre Prætor in C. Sextius Calvinus. Th 


ſacedonia. 


A Pegs of R. 


356. Confulſi. ON. ' DOMITIUS. ZNO- 
BARBUS. 


5 C. CASSIUS LONGINUS. 
i] Pater as Dies Sex. Jos Dürr. 
6.58: Y. of 1 5 


„ 


Proters in FR & Clautius' Pulcher. - 
Tribunes of the C. Junius Norbanus, | 


People, L. Aurelius Cotta. : 
JT. Didius Nepos. 7 Pg 
I . Antiſtius Rheginus. The 
| other fix unknown. 
: Pre Conf in T, Didius cos.” - 


in. 
Bro Cf iP, Log Craſſus.” 
RG. Tons 


659. V. of R. ca XA, vt 8 
8.C Wu rang vs. 
15 he . = ENO. 

WF. US. . 


mes L. d Cinpa, 
accus, 


g 4 the I.. Seſtius Nees: 


= onſul in T. Didius debe. 
Bg r © = 


in F. ! | 
JONI, ah 


of R. 


JT. Manilius . 
Sa RI os "Wi 


O, Consuran CALENDARS. 453 


Pretor in for- P. Cornelius Scipio Nafica, | Curule Ædile. C. Julius Ceſar Strabo. 
ther Spain. Tribunes of the C. Scribonius Curio. 
Pro-Conſul in T. Didius Nepos, People, Q. Cæcilius Metellus Celer, 
hither Spain. Who triumphs over the Celt;- | M. Plztorius Nepos. 
| berians. C. Velleius Nepos. The o- 
Pro-Conſul in P. Licinius Craſſus; ther ſix are unknown, 
fertherSpain. Who triumphs over the Lu- Pro-Protr in L. Caſſius Longinus, 
: 661. V. of N. Jun „ in C. Valerius Flaccus. 
| wner 
360. Confulfip. C. ,CLAUDIUS PUL- 664. Y now "Ws 
: N. PERPERNA NEPOS. | 363. Conſulſbip. Y . POMPEIUS 38 
8 : 8 iti £ » Who trium 
enfors n. Domitius r re | \* 7 tides wad the gh 
The foxty-loxth Lu MET | | tines. 
JT e I 174 LePORCIUS caro, who : 
- 2 = oo Craſſus. was killed during bis ma- 
rætor in Sicily. C. Geminius Nepos. „ tracy. 
Pretor in Afaa. L. Cornelius 8 ma. nant Cenfors. P. Licinius Craſſus. 
e in C. Valerius Flaccus. * L. Julius Cæſar. 
ther Spain. if DOSS: 1 RN 
Nc in P. Cornelius Scipio Naſica. } The fuxty-feventh Lufirum. 
t 3 
1 V. . Prætors at A. Sempronius Aſellio. 
361. Conſulbip. L.MARCIUS PHILIPPUS. r — okay 
P 5 © ry Ry | | P. Gabioius Capito mi" « | 
rator at Rome. ompeius utus. | 1 . by 
Prater in Nar- N. Poreius Cato Licinianus. | | "rk of 5 Qs 12 inus. 
denne - Gaul. 1 7 NI. ee Filran | 
Prætor in Ae. L. Caius Lon inus. Le Wau. . The 
Curule Ædile. M. Claudius Marcellus. 466 v. of 3 unknown. 
Tribunes of the M. Livius Draſus. 665. V. of R. 
People. P. Tarquitius Nepes. 364. ann L. CORNELIUS SYLLA 
- as «hn Hibryda Sucronen-) FELIX. 
iis! en, AD 5 | Q. POMPEIUS RUFUS. 
2 Folins 92 pn: R tiljus. 
5 Q. Rubrius ee D | Tribunes of 1 theP. Sulpicius Rufus, who was 
L. Luceius Nepos. The o- People. killed during his tribunate. 
© -*" ther three are unknown, | P. Antiſtius Labeo. . | 
m 2 Sertarius oo { Ci. Bœbius Sulca. The cider 
Ciſalpine WOT | . ſeven are unknown. | 
Gaul. | W Quattr in Z. Kane 5 80 
WL | 666.V-of Re OCT VIUS,v 
| wihi SEX. JULIUS © CASAR. | 365 Hip A who was 
| e i; F. RUTILIUS RUFUS, | killed during his magiſ- 
Who was killed ng hi | 
iſracy. 1 1. CORNELIUS CINNA, 
_ Priztor at Rome: ©, arius Hibryda. who was depoſed ; and in 
| Prater in Nar- C. Cæcilius Metellus. 1 3 whoſe place was ſubſtituted 


. konne-Gaul, | \ 5 | | AY L. COR- 


* 


De CATrTITOTII 


L. 1 MERU- 
LA, who put himſelf to 
death before the end of his 
magiſtracy. 
Pretor in Sicily. M. Claudius Marcellus. 
* in Apu- Q. Cxæcilius Metellus Pius. 


454 


NR MARBLE Ss; 


669. V. of R. 
368. CO CN. PAPIRIUS CARBO II. 
L. CORNELIUS CINNA 
IV, who was killed before 
the end of his magiſtracy, 


| Tribune of the P. Popilius _ 


Pro-Conful in L. Cornelius Sylla Felix. Geller rin Ci- C. Verres. 
mla nes of the M. Virgilius Nepos. e ee 
Km. F. Magius Chile. The o-] $a « in L. Cornelius Sylls. | 
cher eight are unknown. | 2% "Conſulr i in Q. Cæcilius Metellus Pius. 
667. V. of R. | | rica. C. Fabius Hadrianus. 
366. aw. L. (CORNELIUS c CINNA| 670. V. of R. 5 
Conſuſſbip. L. CORN LIUS SCIPIO 
„ VII, > Ea died u AsIATICUsS. 
during his magi „ and 1 C. JUNIUS NORBANUS, 
in whoſe place was ſubſti- | Prætors at P. Burrienus. 
tuted Rome.  Q. Lucretius Offella, 
L. VALERIUS FLACCUS.| Q. Antonius Balbus. 
Cenſors, L. Marcius Philippus. | Q: Valerius Soranus. 
| Miareus Perperna, 9 — for- Q. Sertorius Nepos. 
3 | ain. 
The fexty-eighth Luſtrum. Prator in Nar- C. Valerius Flaccus. 


Rune at OC. Marius (radiance, | 
Rome. P. Antiftius Labeo. 
L. Licinius Muren. 
Prætor in Mvics Q. Cæcilius Metellus Pius. 
pe in Na- Q. Sentius Saturninus. 
1. | 


7 i . Cornelius Sylla. 
| Queſtr at C. Flavius Fimigia. 


Quarter in Lo Maalius n 
Aſia. 


6068. V. of R. . 
357 cafe L. CORNELIUS $ CINNA 


a parmus CARBO. 
M. Lætorius Mergus. - 
Q. Granius Nepos. 
FE. Healer 
Cn. Granius Nepos. 

| Tide of the Sex. Lucilius Nepos. 

| M. Petreius Ne 
Poul 2 in L. Cornelius ylla. 


! 
. 
4 
g 
X 
j 
4 
0 


FOR =; | 
| 4 | 


bonne-Gaul. © 
Tribes of the C. Popitius Lænas. 
People. Qn. Aufidius Oreſtes. 
C. Caſſius Varus. 


| Quæſtor i in M. Pupins Piſo Frugi 5 


nam. 


Italy. 
Queſtors i in L. Herrulaius Nepo. 
farther Spain. C. Herennius N. 


U in L. Corneſius ylla. 

Tak 

Ie cu in Cæcilius Mreellus 
Campania. us. 


Pre-C mul ia Cn. Papirius Carbo. 


op 


al, Pro- 3 in c. Fabius Hadrianus. 


I Proter in 1. Licioius Muren 


Ajia. 15 
671. V. of R. 0 
1 370. Conſulſhip. C. MARIUS, who was kil- 


ed durin his ma iſtracy. 

on PAPIRIUS CARBO, 
III, who' was alſo _ 
Juris his magi 


NIUS BR 


Pre Conful in n Metallus Pu 


Jo. oy 


"as LY L. 
Nome. MASIFPUS, — _ | 
killed 


Pro- Conſuls in L. Cornelius Sylla. 


Italy. 


— in & Antonius Balbus. 


Sardinia. 


Pra-Cenſul in P. Burrienus. 


hither Spain. 


Pro-Conſul in Q. Sertorius Nepos. 


further õpain. 


Pro- Prætor in C. Fabius Hadrianus, 


Africa. 


Pro- Prætor in C. Sentius Saturninus. 


Hacedonia. 


Pro- Pretor in L. Licinius M urena. 


Aſia. 
uzſtors i in 
talx. 

Dictator. 


E. ef the Horſe. L. Valerius Flaccus. 
672. V. of R. 


I. M. TULLIUS. DECULA. 
n CN. CORNELIUS DO-| 


| Dictator. 


Shines. at 

Rome. 
Quæſtors at 

Rome. 


Pro- Conſul in L. Marcius Philippus. 


Sardinia. 


N in M. Emilius Lepidus. 
Pro-Conſul in C. Annius Luſcus. 


Spain. 


Pro- Pretor 4 M. Minucius Thermus. | 
L. Licinivs Murena triumphs 


Aſia. 


Or, CoNs uLAR 
2 during his W 


C. MARIUS GRATIDIA- 
NUS II, who was alſo kil- 
led during his prætorſhip. 


b Metellus Pius. 
C. Junius Norbanus. 
Q. Lucretius Offella. 
Valerius Soranus. 


we” 99 . 
L. Manlius D 


LA. 


LABELLA. 


L. . CORNELIUS SYL-| 


LA, 
Who triumphs over Mithri- 
dates and Aſia for two days. | 
The creation of eight Pra- | 
tors for Rome. 
Cn. Cornetius N 
Sex. Nonnius Suffenas. 
P. Cornelius Lentulus Sura. 
Z. Valerius Triarius, © 


ü | 


L. CORNELIUS SYL- | 


CALENDARS. 455 


over Mithridates and Abu. 
673. V. of R. 
372. Conſulſbip. L. . CORNELIUS SYLLA 


Q. CACILIUS METEE- 
LUS PIUS. 


{ Pretors at M. Fannius Strabo. The 


Rome. The other ſeven are unknown. 
firſt inſtance 0 | 
of eightPre- | 7 
tors. , 
Tribunes of the C. Herennius Newos. The 
other nine are unknown. 


Pro- 2 in Cn. Cornelius Dolabella. 


Prev” in 1 C A perſon of the ſame name: 


licia. 

Prætor in hi- L. Domitius Enobarbus. 

ther Spain. 

Præter in far- F. Didius Nepos. The cre- 

ther Spain. ation of My Quæſtors. 

n in C. Pobliciur Malleolus, The 

Cilicia. reſt are unknown. 

Pompey, as yet a Roman 

Knight, triumphs over Hi- 
arbas and Africa. 


674. V. of R. 
Conſulſbip. P. IDS VATIA A 
brenn 
, AP. CLAUDIUS PUL- 
CHER, 
Prætors at L. Octavius Nepos. 
Rome. C. Calpurnius Piſo. 
Qi. Calidius Nepos, &c.. 
Pretor in Aſia. C. Claudius Nero. 
Curule ÆAdiles. L. Licinius Lucullus. 
M. Terentius Varro Luſculus. 
n in far- C. Urbinius Rufus. 
ther Spain. 


| Quzeſtori in Ci- C. Verret. 


licia. 
og Ron MILIUS LEPIDUS 
Conſulſbi = A DUS. 
Nu Ys 1 5 EUTATIUS CAT Ul. 
5 1108. | 
; Cn. Cornelius Dolabella tri 
umphs over Macedonia. 
Pro-Conſul in Q. Cæcilius Metellus Pius. 
Jarther Spain. 
2 in C. Claudius Marcellus. 


66. 
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456. The Carrrortns MazzLzs; 


676. N.oHR. 
1 8 D. JUNIUS BRUTUS LE- 


Na —— LIVIA- 


NUS. 


| 3 at. Cn. Aufidius Oreſtes Aureli- 


L. Licinius . &c. 
P re-Conjul a App. Claudius Pulcher, 


be in Q. Lutatius Catulus. 
Pro-Preter in Cn. Pompeius Magnus, 


Ci 8 
oh = 1 in Q.Cxcilius Metellus Pius. 


err —— P. ServiliusVatialſauricus: | 


G2 

Pro- Conſul in Ap. Claudius Pulcher. 
Macedonia. 

Pretor in Sicily. Cn. Han Norbanus. 

Præior in Nar- M. Fonteius Capito. 
bonne- Gaul. 

ER in Cn. Terentius Varro. 


Ala. 5 
7 ribune of the M. ram Nepos. 


People. 
677. V. of R. 


376: Conſulſhip. N OCTAVIUS. 

| * lor. C. SCRIBONIUS CURIO. £ 
Procter at IL. Titius Nepos. 

Nome. M. Terentius Varro Lueul- 


lus. 
L. Furius Philus, &c.. 

Prætor in Africa. L. Licinius Lucullus. 
Pretor in A. L. Gellius Poblicola. 

chaia. 
Pretor in Illy- Cn. Aufidius Oreſtes. 

ricum. 
Pretor in Sicily. Sex. Potucking Nepos: 
Pro- Conſul in App. Claudius Pulcher. 
Macedonia. 


Pro. Cunſult in Mam. Zmilius Lepidus. 


lay. D. Junius Brutus. 
Tribune of the Cn. Sicinius Nepos, who was 
People: killed during his tribunate. 
Quæſtor in C. Memmius Gallus, who was 
be 7 during his N 


Queetor in 1 C. Elias Stalenus Patus. - 
taly. 


| 


Pro-Gonſul in Q. Cæcilius Metellus Pius; 
Spain. Cn, Pompeius Magnus, 
Pro-Conful in M. F onteius Capito. 


N. arb onne- 
Gaul. 


Pro- Con ſial 
* * 255 5 App. Claudius Pulcher. 


678. V. of R. 
377. Conſallbip. L. -OCTAVIUS. 
C. AURELIUS COTTA. 
Pretors at '© Caffius Longinus. | 
Rome. C. Licinius Sacerdos. 

P. Cornelius Lentulus Sura. 


3 M. Antonius Nepos. 


. 


M. Cæſius Nepos, &c. 
Tribune « the Opimius Ne | 
Pe io r i 


. onſuls. in Q. Cæcilius Pius Numi- 


Spain. dicus. 


Cn. Pompeius Magnus. 


| Pro Conſul. in Servilius Vatia Iſauricus. 


icia. 


. in C. Seribonius Curio. 


Pro-Cunſul in. "a PF 
wo _ M. J unius Silanu! | 


et 12 Conſel 5 in C. Claudius Neto. No 


Pro-Gorfl in Sex. Peduceius Nepos. 
Sicily. 


| . in M. Fonteius e 


Gaul. 


| 8 — in Cn. Aufidius Oreſtes Au- 


cum. rxelianus. 


Pro- Conſul in M. Terentius Varro Lu- 
Macedonia. cullus. f 


| Pre-Cenſul in L. Gellius Poblicola. 


ſchaia. 


| Pro-Conful 5 A. Pompeius Birhynicus. 


Bithynia, 
Pro-Queſtor M. Tullius Cicero. 

in Sicil oy 
pro- Curler E- Volteius Strabo. | 

in Bithynia, - | 3 
679. V. of R. 

378. Conſulſbi p. L. DEE LUCU L- 


. AURELIUS COTTA. 


7 Prætor 


Or, CoNSsUuUAR CALENDARS, 


Prætor at C. Verres. 
Rome. | 
. Prator in M. Fonteius Capito. 
Muarbonne- 
Gaul. 
Tribune of the L. Quinctius. 
People. - 
680. V. of R. 
379. Con ſulſbip. M. TERENTIUS VARRO 


LUCULLUS. 
C. CASSIUS VARUS. 
Pro-Conſul in M, Aurelius Cotta, 
Chalcedon. | 
Pretor in Sicily. C. Verres. 


O82 YN 
380. Conſulſbip. L. GELLIUS POBLICO- 


CN. "CORNELIUS LEN- 
TULUS CLODIANUS. 
Pro- - Conſul in C. Servilius Curio. 
Macedonia. 
Tribune of the M. Lollius Palicanus. 
People. 


682. V. of R. 
381. Conſulſhip, CN. «. ave IDIUS ORES- 


P.CORNELIUS LENTU- 
LUS SURA. 

M. Licinius Craſſus. 

Cn. Pompeius Magnus. 

Pro-Conſul in L. Licinius Lucullus. 


Pontus. ö 


Prætors. 


Cn. Pompeius triumphs over 


Spain. 


683. V. of R. 
382. Conſulfbip. M. LICINIUS CRASSUS. 


CN. POMPEIUS MAG- 


| NUS. 
Cenſors. L. Gellius Poblicola. 
Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Clo- 
dianus. f 
The fixty-eighth Luftrum. 
Prætors at M. Acilius Glabrio, 
Nome. L. Aurelius Cotta. 
684. V. of R. 


383. Ganſalbiy Q. HORTENSIUS. 


* CACILIUS METEL- 


US CRETICUS, 


FE diles. M. Tullius Cicero. 


— 


457 
M. Cæſonius. 
Pretars. M. Pupius Piſo, 
Who triumphs over Sppin. 
Q. Lutatius Catulus. 
685. V. of R. 


384. Con ſulſbip. L. CACILIUS METEL- 
LUS, who died before he 
e on his office. 


Q. MARCIUS REX. 


Pro. Conſul in Q. Cæcilius Metellus Cre- 
Crete. ticus. 


Pro- Conſul in L. Licinius Lucullus. 


Pontus. 


686. V. of R. 


385. Conſalſbip. O. CALPURNIUS PISO. 


M. ACILIUS GLABRIO. 


Tribunes of the A, Gabinius. 


People. L. Roſcius Otho. 
C. Cornelius. 
C. Manilius, 
687. V. of R. 


386. Conſulſhip. M. FEMILIUS LEPIDUS. 
75 E. YOLCATIUS TUL- 
| LUS. 

Prætor in Africa L. Sergius Catilina. 


Pretors at M. Tullius Cicero. 
Rome. P. Vatinius. 
1688. V. of R. 


1387. Fe L. AURELIUS COr TA. 


L. MANLIUS TORQUA- 


* 


9 
Tribune of the CG Papius. 
People. 
Cenſars. Q. Lutatius Catulus: 
L. Licinius Craſſus. They 
both abdicate their N ö 
689. V. of R. 
885 Conſulſbip. L. JULIUS CASAR. 
: . 128 LINES FIGULUS. 
Cenſors. L Aurelius Cotta. 
| Q. Czcilius Metellus Pius. 
| 690. V. of R. 
389. Conſulſbip. M. TULILIus CICERO. 
C. ANTONIUS, . 
| Quazſtor. © + T. Fades, 
IPrætors at Q. Cæcilius Metellus Celer. 
Rome. Q. Pompeius Rufus. 
| C. Sulpicius Gallus. 
L. Valerius Flaccus. 
C. Coſconius Nepoe. 
Nnn P. Cot- 
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458 | 


Curule Ædiles. L. Julius Cæſar. 


wh” ha in P. Orbius. 
Pro-Quæſtors P. Plautius H. þſeus. 


P.Cornelius Lentulus Surall. 
L. Afranius Nepos. 


C. Pomptinius. 


P. Cornelius Lentulus Spinther. 
Tribunes of the P. Servilius Rullus. 
People. L. Cæcilius Metellus. 

T. Atius Labienus. 

T. Ampius Balbus. 
Pro-Conſul a- Cn. Pompeius Magnus. 


thridates. 
Pro-Gonſul in L. Cæcilius Metellus Cre- 


Apulia. ticus. 


in Pontus. MH. Æmilius Scaurus, 

L. Licinius Lucullus looks 
over Pontus and Cappadocia ;, 
and over Mi thridates and 
Tigranes. 


691. V. of R. 
390. Gonſulfip. D. JUNIUS SILANUS, 


| L. LICINIUS MURENA. 
Prætors, C Julius Cæſar. 


Q. Tullius Cicero. 

Co Virgilius Nepos. 
M. Atius Balbus. 

M. Valerius Meſſala. 
M. Calpurnius Bibulùs. 


7 ribunes of the Q. Cæcilius Metellus Nepos. 


People, L. Calpurnius Beſtia, 
f M. Porcius Cato. 
. Q. Minucius Thermus. 
Quæſtors. P. Sentilius Nepos. 
A. Curius Nepos. 
Pro- Conſul in Cn. Pompeius Magnus. 


Pontus. 


Fa in C. Antonius Nepos. 


acedon 


Pro- Conſ . in Q. Cæcilius Metellus Fey 


Ct 2 Gaul. ler. 
Pro- Conſul in C. Marcius Figulus. 
lyricum. 


Pro-Conſul in C. 
22 ep 0 3 Fomptinius Nepos. 


Pro- Con ſul 
4 4 80 Coſconius Nepos. 


Pro- * in 2. non Rufus, 


ns. 


The CAPITOLINE MARBLES, 


— PIT 


Pro-Co Conſul in L. Valerius Flaccus, | 


0 Quzſtor in P. Sextius Nepos. 


Macedonia, 
Quæſtor in T. Fadius Gallus. 
Ciſalp. Gaul. | 
Q. Cæcilius triumphs for the 
iſland of Crete. 


692. V. of R. 
nfl Mi | 391. Conſulſhip. M. PUPIUS PISO. 
gain 1 | 


M. VALERIUS MESSA- 
LA NIGER. 
Cade: Unknown. 


The ſixty-ninth 8 


| Prators at C. Octavius Rufus, the father 


Rome. of the Emperor Augu hene, 
L. Calpurnius Piſo Cæſorinus. 


Curule Adile. L. Domitius /Enobarbus. 


Tribunes of the Q. Fufius Calenus. 
People. C. Cornutus. 
555 Aufidius Lurco. 


Lr 


| 


693. V. of R. 


Pro- Conſul in C. Antonius Nepos. 
Macedonia. 
Pro-Prætor in C. Virgilius Nepos. 
Sicily. 
Pro-Prætor in C. Julius Cæſar. 
farther, Spain. 


wh ts in Q. Tullius Cicero. 
Preſident in Sy- M. Emilius Scaurus. 


71d. 
Prefid. in Nar-C. Pontinius Nepos. 


Bonne - Gaul. 


Pro. Quæſtor in P. Seſtius. 


1 
4 
* 
| 
1 


Macedonia. | 
Pompey is for his cen- 
queſts over the chief coun- 
tries of Ia, and over the 
Kings Mithridates and N | 

nes. 


392. Conſulſbip. L. AFRANIUS NE POS. 
. METEL- 


Preters at P. Cornelius ———.— 
Rome. Q. Cæcilius Metellus Nepos. 


'] Zdiles. - M,Terentius Varro. 


C. Licinius Murena. 
K of the L. Flayius Nepos. 
People. C. Herennius Nepos. 


M. Lollius Palicanus. 
Q: Minu- 


Or, Co NSAR CALENDARS. 459 
Q. ere 1695. V. of R. 
. Servilius Geminus. Ihis.L. CA 
T. Poſthumius Nepos. ann 3 rg AO 
Pro-Prætor in C. Octavius Rufus. As. GABINIUS NEPOS. 
Macedonia, Pretors. L. Domitius /Enobarbus. 


Pro-Prætor in Q. Tullius Cicero. 
Aja. f | 
Pro-Prætor in C. Pontinius. 
Narbonne 
Gaul. = | | 
Preſident in dy- M. ZEmilius Scaurus. 
ria. | 
Quæſtor in M. Emilius Paulus. 
Macedonia. | 
694. XY. of R, : | 
3. Conſulſbip. C. JULIUS CAESAR. 
NED ENY N. CALPURNIUS BIBU- 
- LUS. 
Prætors at Licinius Craſſus Dives. 
Rome. Q. Fufius Calenus. 
Q. Claudius Flamininus, 
T. Vettius. 
L. Apuleius Nepos. 
L. Piſo Cæſonius. 
Tribunes of the P. Vatinius Nepos. 
People. C. Coſconius Nepos. 
Cn. Domitius reg | 
. Ancharius Nepos. - 
& Fannius Strabo. 
Q. Cæcilius Metellus Pius 
Scipio. c 
C. Nigidius Figulus. 
Quæſtor at Cu. Cornelius Lentulus. 
Rome. | 
Pro-Conſul in L. Afranius. 
Ciſalp. Gaul. 2 0 | 
Pro-Conſul in Q. Cæcilius Metellus Ce- 
ee cones ler, | 
Gaul. 
Prætor in bi- P. Cornelius Lentulus Spin- 
ther Spain. ther. 
Prætor in Syria. L. Marcius Philippus. 
Pretor in Sicily. C. Virgilius Nepos. 
Pro- Prætor in Q. Tullius Cicero. 
Aſaa. 
Pro-Prætor in C. Octavius Rufus, 
Macedonia. 
Quæſtor in 2, Cæcilius Baſſus. 
Campania. ES ns | 
Pro Quæſtor in L. Emilius Paulus. 
Macedonia. 


C. Memmius Gemellus. 

L. Flavius Nepos. 

L. Cornelius Lentulus Crus. 
P. Nigidius Figulus. 

T. Ampius Balbus. 

M. Terentius Varro. 


Curule Ediles. M. Æmilius Scaurus. 


P. Plautius Hypſæus. 


| Plebeian E. I. Calpurnius Beſtia. 


diles. M. Lollius Palicanus. 
Tribunes of the P. Claudius Pulcher. 
People. L. Antiſtius Nepos. 
P. Ælius Ligus. 
Cn. Manlius Nepos. 
L. Novius Nepos. 
Q. Terentius Culeo. 
"Fran in C. Julius Cæſar. 
Tranſalpine bo 
Gaul and I- 


hyricum. 


1 Pretor in A. T. Vettius. 


frica. 


| Preter in Ma- L. Apuleius Nepos, 


cedonia. 


Prætor in Syria. Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Mars 


N cellinus. 

Pro-Pretor in C. Virgilius Nepos. 
Sicily. | 

Pro-Pretor in M. Porcius Cato. 
Cyprus. 

Quæſtor in M. Canidius Craſſus. 
Cyprus. | 

696. V. of R. | 

395. Conſulſbip. P. CORNELIUS LENTU- 

LUS SPINTHER. 


Q, CACILIUS METEL- 


LUS NEPOS. 
Preftors at L. Cæcilius Rufus. 
Rome. App. Claudius Pulcher, 
M.. Calidius Nepos. 
C. Cornutus. 


Tribunes of the T. Annius Milo Papianus. 


People. P. Sextius Nepos. 

C. Seſtilius Nepos. 

M. Ciſpius Lævus. 

| T. Fadius Gallus. 
Nnn 2 N 


M . Curius 
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460 The Caritoling MARBLEsS; 


M. Curius Nepos. 
Q. Fabricius Nepos, 
C. Meflius Nepos. 
Sex. Atilius Serrarus. 
N. Quinctius Gracchus. 
Pic . Julius Cæſar. 
. e 
Gaul and I- | 
lyricum, 
Pre. Cn ful in L. Calpurnius Piſo Cæſo- 
Macedonia. n inus. 


wht 5 wi in A. Gabinius Nepos. 

ria 

Pr in Bithy- C. Memmius Gemellus., 
na and Pontus. | 

Prætor in Ci- T. Ampius Balbus. 
licia. 

Pro-Prætor in M. Porcius . 
Cyprus.. 


697. V. of R. 


— 


6. Conſulſlip. CN, CORNELIUS LEN- 
e TULUS MARCELLI-| 


Ns. 
L. MARC IUS PHILIppOUs. 
Pretors at C. Claudius Pulcher, - 
Rome. T. Poſthumius Nepos. 
Q. Ancharius Nepos. 
Cn. Domitius Calvinus. 
5 M. ÆEmilius Scaurus. 
Curule/Ediles, P. Clodius Pulcher. 
A. Claudius Marcellus. 
dne of the C. Porcius Cato. 
People, Sex. Nonnius Suffenas. 
L. Procilius Nepos. 
A. Plautius Silvanus. 
L. Racilius Nepos. 
C. Caffius Longinus. 
L. Caninius Gallus. 
Antiſtius Severus. 
P. Rutilius Lupus. 
Cn. Plancius Nepos. 
Pro- Conſul in C. Julius Cæſar. 
the Gault. 
Pro- Cunſul in L. Calpurnius Piſo cæſo- 
Macedonia. ninus. 


Pro ag in A. Gabinius Nexus. 


Syri 
Pre-Canful i in Q. Cacilius Metellus Ne- 
hither Spain. pos. 


Cilicia and 8 pinther. 
- Cyprus, 


_  ] Quzſtors. 


Pro-Conſul in P. Cornelius "DEER 


Prætor in Sar- App. Claudius Pulcher. 
- dinia. Africa.Q. V 
rætor in Afyica. alerius Orca. 
698. V. of R. 
307. Conſulſpip. CN. POMPEIUS MAG 
NUS, the ſecond time. 
M. LICINIUS Fs. 


the ſecond time. 


Cenſers. M. Valerius Meſſala dir. 
M. Calpurnius Bibulus. 
The ſroentieth Luſtrum. 
Pretors at P. Vatinius Nepos. 
Rome. C. Coſconius Nepos. 


C. Fannius Strabo. 
8 C. Fannius Nepos. 
Curule Ædiles. L. Æmilius Paulus. 
L. Sempronius Atratinus. 
PlebeianEdile. C. Meſſius Nepos. 
Tribunes of the C. Trlbonius- Aſper. 
People, C. Atteius Capito. 
P. Aquilius Gallus. | 
Q. Cæcilius Metellus Creti- 
ns 
 Pro-Conſul in C. Julius Cæſar. 
the Gauls. 


yet Pro- Conſul in A. Gabinius Nepos. 


Syria. | 


\Pro-Conſl in : Cxcilius Metellus. 
| bither Spain. epos. 


| Pro-Conſul in P. Cornelius Lentulus 


Cilicia and Spinther. 
Cyprus. 
Pro. Oil in Q. Ancharius. 


Macedonia. 5 
Pro-Conſul in M. ÆEmilius Scaurus. 
Sardinia. 1 
Prætor in Afia. C. Clodius Pulcher. 


L. Roſcius Nepos. 
C. Scribonius. Curio. 
Pope bs 1112 OMITIUS NO. 
8. Conſul, 1. 
* n BARBUS. | 
APE. CLAUDIUS PUL- 
CHER. 
Pretors.. T. Annius Milo Papianus. 


C. Albius Nepos. 
M. Portius Cato. 
. Cn. Domitius Enobarbus. 
P. Servilius Vatia es. 
„ er. 


Or, Cox s LAX CALENDARS. 461 


Ser. Sulpicius Galba. 
Curule Ædiles. Cn. Plancius Nepos. 
A. Plautius Silvanus, | 
Plebeian Ædile. , Pedius Nepos. 
Tribunes of the C. Memmius Nepos, 
People. D. Lzlius Balbus. 
8 Terentius Varro. 
85 N Q. Mucius Scævola. 
Quæſtors. Fauſtus Cornelius Sylla. 
A. Hirtius Nepos. 
Pro-Conſul in C. Julius Cæſar. 
the Gauls. = 
eg in Cn. Pompeius Magnus. 
ain. 
Pre- Conſul in M. Licinius Craſſus.“ 
Syria, : 
Pro-Conful in P. Cornelius Lentulus 


Cilicia and Spinther. 
Cyprus. | 
Pro-Pretor in C. Clodius Pulcher. 
Aa. 4 
Quæſtor s. M. Licinius Craſſus. 
þ 2. Caſſius Longinus. 
C. Caſſius Longinus. 
L. Cornelius Balbus. 
C. Lælius Nepos. 
A. Tullius Nepos. 
C. Sextius Gallus. ; 
C. Pomtinius Nepos triumphs 
over the Allsbroges. 
700. V. of R. 


309. n ern CALVI- 
M. VALERIUS MESSA- 
A 


Pretors at L. Emilius Paulus, 
Rome. P. Seſtius Nepos. 
Voconius Nepos. 
Aciles. M. Favonius Nepos. 
| | M. Juventius Laterenſis. 
Tribunes of the Q. Pompeius Rufus. 
People. C. Lucceius Hirrus. 
P. Licinius Craſſus Junianus. 
| M. Ccolius Vicinianus, 
Pro-Conſul in C. Julius Cæſar. 
the Gauls. e 
Pro-Conſul in Cn. Pompeius Magnus. 
Spain. 
N in M. Licinius Craſſus. 
ria. WR 
Pro-Conſul in Ap, Claudius Pulcher, 
 Giae end. |: i 
Cyprus. 


4- 


: 


1 


* 
* 


N 


| 


701. V. of R. 


400. Con ſulſpip. CN. POMPEIUS MAG- 
NUS alone, the third time. 
Seven months after he aſ- 
ſociated with him 
C. CACILIUS METEL- 
LUS SCIPIO. 
Pretors at A. Manlius Torquatus. 
Rome. L. Fabius Nepos. 
| Favonius Nepos. 
M. Conſidius Nonianus. 
Tribunes of the Q. Pompeius Rufus, | 
People, F. Munatius Plancus Burſa. 
C. Salluſtius Criſpus. 
M. Ccœlius Rufus. 
Manilius Caninianus. 
M. Vibullius Rufus. 
L. Livineius Regulus. 
Pro- Conſul in C. Julius Cæſar. 


the Gauls. 
Under Pompey's orders. 

Pro-Conſuls in L. Afranius. 

Spain. M. Petreius. | 
Pro-Conſul in Ap. Claudius Pulcher.. 
. Cilicia and | 

Cyprus. 
Prætor in A. L. Caninius Gallus. 

chaia. | | 
Quæſtor in the M. Antonius Nepas. 5 


Gauls. 


70 of R. 


401. Conſulſbip. SER.SULPICIUS RUFUS. 
NM. CLAUDIUS MAR- 


C!ELLVUsS. 
Prætors at A. Plautius Silvanus. 
Rome. M. Juventius Laterenſis. 


M. Favonius. 
C. Ateius Capito. 

Pro- Prætor in C. Julius Cæſar. 
the Gauls. | 

Pro-Prætor in Cn. Pompeius Magnus. 
Spain. 

Pre-Pretor in M. Calpurnius Bibulus. 
Syria, 

Pro-Prætor in M. Tullius Cicero. 
Cilicia and | | 
Cyprus. f 

5 \taps in Q. Minucius Thermus.. 


Fa. 
Pro-Pretor in P. Atius Varro. 
Af rica. 
Queſtors. 
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Quæſtors in Cn. Yeluſius Saturninus. 
Cilicia and L. Maſſinius Rufus. 
Cyprus. 

1 in Cn. Salluſtius "SY 

ria 

Pro- Quæſtor M. Antonius Nepos. 
in the Gauls. 

Pro-Quæſtor G. Caſſius Longinus. 
in Syria. 

P. Cornelius Lentulus Spin- 


ther triumphs for Cilicia. 
703. V. of R. 


402. Conſulſbip. L. AMILIUS PAULUS. | 
* ” E:CLAUDIUS MARCEL- | 


5 LUS. 
Cenſors. Appius Claudius Pulcher. 


L. Calpurnius Piſo Cæſoni - | 


nus. 


The ſeventy-firfl Luſftrum. 


Pretors at C. Titius Rufus. 
Rome. C. Curtius Peduceianus. 
| M. Portius Cato, the ſecond | 
time, 
M. Livius Drufus 
CuruleZdiles. MN. Cœlius Ru 
M. Octavius 


ibn of the C. e © 255 


People. C. Furnius en 
Pro- Conſul in C. Julius Cæſar. 
the Gauls. 


Pro-Comſul in Cn. Pompeius Magnus. 
Spain. ; 


3 in M. Calpurnius Bibulus. 


Syr 

Pre-Conful in M. Tullius Cicero. 
Cilicia a 
Cyprus. 

1 in Furfanius Nepos. 

ici | 

Pro-Prane i in C. Conſidius Longus. 
Africa. 

Quæſtor in Ci- C. Cœlius Caldus. 
licia. 

Quæſtor in Sy. L. Marius Nepos: © 
ria. 

Quæſtor in T. Antiftius. 
Macedonia. 

Pro-Quæſtor L. Meſſinius Rufus. 
in Cilicia. 

Pro — C. Aus Nepos. 


in Afia. , 


704. V. of R. 
403 Confulſhip.C. CLAUDIUS MARCEL. 


L. CORNELIUS LENTU- 


| | LUS CRUS. 
Dictator, C. JULIUS CASAR. 
Prætors. M. Emilius Lepidus. 


L. Roſcius Nepos. 
C. Allienius Nepos. 
: C. Soſius Nepos. 
, L. Manlius Torquatus.. 
3 P. Rutilius Lupus. 
| C. Coponius Nepos. 
Sex. Peduceius Nepos. 
Tribune of the M. Antonius Nepos. 
People. Q. Caffius Longinus. 
C. Caſſius Longinus. 
i L. Cæcilius Metellus. 
L. Marcius Philippus. 
A. Hirtius Nepos. 
C. Lælius Nepos. 


Pro. Conſul in Q. Cæcilius Metellus Sci- 


Syria. io. 
Pro- Prætor in M. Porcius Cato. 
Sicih. 
r in M. Aurelius Cotta. 
| Sardinia. 
Pro Prater in L. Ælius Tubero. 
| Africa. 


 Pro-Pretor in P. e 3 1 
Cilicia and 
| Cyprus. 
Pro Pretor in Calviſius FOO 
Bithynia and 
Pontus. 
705. V. of R. 
404. Conſulſbip. C. JULIUS CESAR, the 


ſecond time. 


P. SERVILIUS VATIA 1 


1 SAURICUS. 


Pretors. C. Trebonius Nepos. 
Ys M. Calius Rufus. 

Q. Pedius. 

P. Sulpicius Galba. 

A. Poſthumius Albinus. 


Ediles. C. Albius Carrinas. 


Ce. Marcius Figulus. 
L. Cornelius Balbus. 
Tribune of the A. Hirtius. 
People. 


Quæſtors. M. Claudius Marcellus. 
| | g 


4d - 
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P. Cornelius Lentulus Marcel- 
linus, 
C. Plætorius. 
T. Claudius Nero. 
706. V. of R. 
405. Con ſulſbip. 
eg II. C. JULIUS CESAR. 
G. of the Horſe, M. Antonius. 
Q. FUFIUS CALENUS. 
PUBLIUS VATINIUS. 
Pretars. L. Muſfidius Longus. 
C. Salluſtius Criſpus. 
Tribunes of the L. Cornelius Balbus. 
People. P. Cornelius Dolabella. 
L. Trebellius. 
| C. Aſinius Pollio, &c. 
Quzſtor in AM. Apuleius. 
Aſia. 
Quæſtor in Sex. Julius Cæſar. 
Syria. 
Quæſtor in C. Sextilius Rufus. 
Cyprus. 
707. V. of R. 
406. Cenſulſbip. C. JULIUS CASAR, the 
third time. 
M. AMILIUS LEPIDUS. 
Ediles. = Cornelius Balbus. 


Vopiſeus Julius ſts 


Trike of the pe Ventidius Ba 


People. 
708. Y.of R, 
407. Conſulſhip. 


Dictator III. C. mrs CRSAR, 


Conſul IV. ſine collega. 
yy the Horſe. M. Emilius Lepidus. 
Before the end of the year, 
Ceſar nominates to the 
conſulſhip 
Q. FABIUS MAXIMUS. 
 CAIUS TREBONIUsS, 
who dies, and in whoſe 
place is ſubſtituted 
C. CANINIUS REBILUS. 
Tribunes of the Pontius Aquila. | 
People. L. Munacius Plancus. 
Curule Ædiles. 2; Hortenſius Nepos. 
P. Sura Nepos. 
Plebei. Adiles. L Trebellius Nepos. 
L. Alius Lamia. 
Quæſtor in C. Antiſtius Cetus. 
Syria. 8 


0 
Quæſtor in far- L. Cornelius Balbus. 
ther Spain. 
70. V. of R. 
408. Con ſulſbip. 
Dictator IV. C. JULIUS CASAR, 
Conſul V. with 
M. ANTONIUS. 
Before the end of the year 
Cæſar appoints to his place 
P. CORNELIUS DOLA- 
BELLA. 
Prætors. M. Junius Brutus Cœpio. 
Caius Caſſius, &c. 
Tribunes of the L. Ceſetius Flavus. 
People. C. Epidius Marullus. 
C. Helvius Cinna. 
710. Y. of R. 
o. Canſulſbip. A. HIRTIUS. 
een C. VIBIUS PANSA. 
In whoſe room were ſubſti- 
tuted 
C. JULIUS CASAR OC- 
TAVIANUS, 
Q. PEDIUS, 
And, in the room of theſe, 
P. VENTIDIUs. | 
CAIUS CARRINNAS. 


Prætors. og Gallius Lupercus. 


Cornutus. 
M. Acilius Craſſus. 
En. Mounacius Plancus, &c. 


| Tribunes of the P. Servilius Caſca. 


* P. Titius. 
P. Apuleius, &c. 
711.Y. of R. 
410. Gonſulſhip, * AMILIUS LEPIDUS 


L. MUNACIUS PLAN- 
CUS 


Prætors. L. Cornelius Balbus. 
L. Mlius Lamia. 
712. V. of R. 


411. Conſulſbip. L. ANT ONIUS. 
P. SERVILIUS VATIA I- 
5 URI Us II. | 
Pretors. T. Claudius Nero. 
L. Marcius nen, &&. 
Quæſtors. C. Rubellius. 
| Q: Conſidius Gallus. 
L. Egnatius Ruſus. 
P. Ser- 
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P. Servilius Poſthumus,'& 
13. V. of R. 
412, . on DOMITIUS CALVI- 


Th Ns POLLIO. 
In I room were ſubſti- 


Q_ CORNELIUS BAL- 
| P. CANIDIUS CRASSUS. 
Prætors. M. Vipſanius Agrippa. 
C. Coponius. 
gas of the P. Falcidivs, 
cople 
714. V. of R. 


413. Conſulſbip. L. . MARCIUS CENSORI- 
U 


C. CALVISIUS SABINUS, 


ty of. 


414. Conſulſhip. APPIUS CLAUDIUS 
* PULCHER. 
C. NORBANUS FLAC- 
CUS. 


Curule File. P. Rutilius Rufus. 
716. V. of R. 


415. Conſul. M. VIPSANIUS AGRIP- 


= L © ray GALLUS. 
e. ius Nepos, 

7 7. V. of R. 

* nn 1 e POBLICO- 


M. COCCEIUS NERVA. 


7 


Curule Ædile. Q: Catulus Nepas. 
718.X.of R- 
417. Cenſulſhip, L. CORNIFICIUS. 
SEXT. POMPEIUS. 
19. F. 
418. Conſulſpip. M. ANTONIUS II. 
L. SCRIBONIUS LIBO. 
720. V. of R. 
419. Conſulſhip, C. JULIUS CASAR OC- 
TAVIANUS II. 
L. VOLCATIUS TUL- 
LUS. 


| Zdile. M. Agrippa. 


721. V. of R. 
420. Conſulſhip. CN. DOMITIUS AHE- 
NOBARBUS, | 
C. SOSIUS. 
Tribune of the Nonius Balbus. 
People. 
722. F. ef R 
421. Conſulſhip. C. JULIUS CESAR . 
TAVIANUS III. 
M. VALERIUS MESSA- 
LA CORVINUS. 
Quæſtor. M. Æmilius Anianus Flaccus. 
723. Y.of R. 1 
22. Conſulſbip. C. JULIUS CESAR OC- 
lar coc. FAVIANUS IV. 
M. LICINIUS CRASSUS. 
me e CASAR OC 
23. Conſulſbip. C. JULIUS AR — 
u La via Ns We 
SEX. APULEIUS.. 


E N D of the : Fourth and Laſt Volume. 


A GENERAL 


GENERAL INDEX 


A. 


TO THE 


WHOLE 


W O R K. 


N. B. T. he Roman Numerals point out the Volume, and the Figures 
direct to the Page where each Article is to be found. 


A. 


BEL OX, a$ paniard, his trea- 
chery to the Enrthaginiand II. 156 
Agar, an Arabian Chief, miſ- 
leads and betrays Craſſus into the hands 

of the Parthians III. 531 
Aborigines, inquiry into the etymology of 
that term — + —— 1. 5, note g. 
© Hiſtory of the err ſo termed — 6 
Abydos, obſtinate defence of that town againſt 
Philip of Macedon - II. 306 
Acheans, are | paw over to the Roman in- 

tereſt-in t 

Conſul Flamininus — II. 315 
Make war on the Lacedæmonians un- 
der Philopzmon © — - 346 
Declare for t e Romans againſt Antiochus 


Speech of their prætor Lycortas tothe 12 
man Commiſſioners— 376 
Refuſe the friendſhip of Perſes King of 

| Macedon. —— 396 
Are relieved from the obligation of ſend- 
Ingaſi Ar of men to f Ppius Claudius, 
by Polybius 427 
Tyrannic cremment of, by the e 


Commiſſionet LT 447 


Vol. IV. 


e war with Macedon, by the - 


| Defeat the Lacedzmonians — 486 
| Inſult the Roman deputies —— 488 
Their forces Need by Metellus 1614. 


Are again defeated by Mummius 489 


Achillas; Captain of the guard to Ptolemy, 
Kin 5 Egypt, is commiſſioned to mur - 
der Pompey on his taking refuge there 
after ihe battle of Pharſalia 143 

Is appointed to command Ptolemy's army 
againſt Cleopatra 151 
- Is put to death by Arſinos — 153 
Acilins Glabrio, M. General of the war in 
GBreece, ſubdues Theſſaly — II. 354 
Defeats Antiochus the Great at Thermo · 


pe mp 355 | 
| His haughty reception of the Ztolian de- 


puties ſent to aſk for peace — 356 
even, King of Cænina, makes war againſt 
the Romans — 34 
Is killed by Romulus 35 
Actium, the naval battle of, 1 Octa- 
vius and M. Antony — IV. 429 
Adberbal, defeats the Romans in a nayal 
engagement r 
Adberbal, ſon of Micipſa, King of Numidia, 
is overcome by Jugurtha, and flies to 
Rome | — © —— II. 19 
[: [- Obtain ains a ſhare of the kingdom, but 13 
O 00: again 


— — — NN 


2 drove out by Jo — 21 

Applies to Rome r aſſi — 22 

.Yields himſelf up to Ju 2 and is cru- 

elly put to death by hi 

aoption, the lays of, among the Romans, 

409, note e. 

Aduatici, retire to a ſtrong fort on the de- 

_ of the Nervii, and are 5 70 

Julius Cæſa —— III 

Mats a fraudulent ſubmiſſion to. _ 

7 2 

Attack the Romans, are defeated, and 

the ſurvivors fold for ſlaves — 613 

butian law paſſed Fay = 
ailes, the firſt e 


For the chronological ſeries . 7 ar Tag 5 


fee the tables of Canfular Calendar, at 
the concluſion of volumes II. and IV. 


Adui, how reduced to FOR _ the 58 
Die a among them them deckied'by Ox CE. 


Are 4 in a revolt ont the 15 
mans by Conviftolitanus — 668 
 LEmilianus, Scipio, was ſ r of Maſli- 
niſſa's victory over the Carthagi 2 


I. 468. 
re Cty = ui 


4 —— 


3 b bene in 


4 Leg, I. 286 
* . 1 ws I ee es Palantia in 
. int law) Bru- 

ap 12 ER to give up. the en- 
terpriſe_ — I. 514 

a Manercuss, Diftator, defeats. the 
idenates and. Veientes. under Tolum- 
nius, of the latter r. I. 395 

. Is elected Pictator again, and ſhortens 
dhe term of the 19 50 1 of Cenſor. 397. 
a 0 


feats the Fidenates' __ —— 
Kalles Fapus, L. gives aG agua 


EM: DE: .K. 


23+ 


overthrow IT. gz 
LEmilius Paulus, L. choſen Conſul Il. 158 
His addreſs to the army before the battle 
. of Cannz — — 160 


Is killed in 1 battle — 166 
LEmilius Pagſus, L. his character II. 426 


Is choſen Conſul and ap m_ to con- 
duct the war in Macedo — ibid. 
His harangue to the 3 before his 
departure 132 
Forces a paſſage into Macedonia 433 
Defeats Perſes at Pydna —— 435 
Macedonia ſubmits to him — 438 
Perſes ſurrenders himſelf ——— 


440 
4 Reguliges the goverment” of Macedon 


445 
His tyrannic treatment of the Grecian - 
States 446 
Gives a body of laws to en 2 


 Mlynders the Epirats—— 449 
His [marr ave, god — 450 

0 weſtic mis fertomem 452 
near, how forced 2 the Trojan ter- 
ritories — — I. 2. 
Lands in Italy 3 
Arrives at Latium 4 


His ſpeech to in — 10 
Marries Lavinia 


11 

Become n — a 
ito Ping 1 

4 nk bloody. battle 8 mo. 2nd the 


— I. 2 
6 . with. the Romans 243 
FN y.of the trgat 7 
Be Rome, during. the — 1 2 


| nies with the Volſci — 292 

22 the citadel of 'Tufculum 313 

e and made to _ under 

d. 

be waeren ene 315 

| — che camp of the Conſul A 

6 hon reduced by the Daun enen 
N N 2 

- Invade the Wan territories 326 

r routed- by the Conſul Romilius, and 

n ſeized. by _ Denta- 

— — 328 

nh  and.are tublaed ohms | 564 

Alan e. his e deißcation, and 
worſhip I. 591, vote. 

His ſaake brought to Rome to cute the 


anke formed by, wi 


II. 214 
Are twice defeated by Philip 
Terms of peace impoſed on them 269 
Decline taking part rg: Rome and 
Macedon — 310 
3 the Ons and an are vorſted d by Phi- 
1 
Their arrogance” on the battle 0 of Cyho- 


cephalus — — 321 
Stir up le 7 d in Greece re the 
Romans 342 
Invite the ae of Antiochus 348 
Aſk peaceof the Romans — 355 
Refuſe the terms be — 358 
Another fruitleſs application to Rome = 
Obtain a peace on init terms 367 


Barbarous tyranny exerciſed over them 
by Roman influence 446 
Afragius, Pompey's Lieutenant in Spain, 
ſkirmiſhes between his forces and thoſe 
of julius Czfar IV. 75 
Is harraſſed by Cæſar on his march 80 
His conference with Czſar —— 86 
1s forced to diſband his army 87 
Is defeated in Africa by Sitius — ry 
 Africanus. See Scipio, 
Fgathocles, his hiſtory. II. 11, #07e. 
Agefipalis, Chief of the Rhodian embaſſy, 
his ſpeech to the Roman Senate II. 441 
Ararian law, the firſt propoſal of, the 
Conſul Spurias Caſſius— I. 250 
The demand of revived!” = 323 
The people hindered from paſſing it by 
the violence of the Patricians 325 
Is again agitated 409 
ls paſſed by the aſſiſtanee of Tiberius Senn 
pronius Gracchus — II. 525 
Commiſfioners choſen for the diſtribution 
of lands — ibid, 


22 


2 
— 


* 
— 


—— ? 


The execution of che corinifion 8 


ed by conteſts 
Is abrogated on me death of the neck 


560 
x oh ering] is beſieged by the 1 
II. 22 
IS. deſerted: 'by Hannibal- 


4 
ppa, Menenius, his f. peech i in the Senate 
_ on the ſeceſſion of the two conſular ar- 


mies to the Mons Sacer — I. 172 
His ſpeeeh to the legions: as deputy from 
the Senate, — 180 


His death and magniſicent obſequies 185 
Agrippa, M. Vipſanius, Conſul, conſtructs 


INIT U EN 
che Romans, againſt Philip of Macedon, 


227 


the Julian poit — IV. 388 
Defeats Sextus Pompey's navy 392 
Takes Tyndaris — 39 
Gives Fompey s navy another 8 
ibid. 
Ace the ÆEdileſhip 419 
| His public works for the einbellifunent 
of Rome. — ibid. 


7 . Ofavius s fleet . Anto- 
27 
Defeats Antony a at the battle of Actium 


429 
Alabanda, in Aſia, the groſs adulation of 
this town to thecity of Rome. II. 421 
Alba, the city of, built by Aſcanius I. 14. 
United with Lavinium into one kingdom 
under Silvius - - ibid. 
Succeſſion of its Kings ibid. 
How engaged in a war with Rome 66 
Treaty concluded between them — 68 
The fag periority adjudged to Rome by the 
victory 2 the Horatii over the Curiatii 


69 
Is demoliihed by Tullus Hoſtilius, and 
the inhabitants tranſplanted to 3 


* 


Albino banur, treacherouſly murders his * 


of tlie Marian pe at art entertainment 


III. 1 
Age, æ city of Gaul, | 
Cæſar 
Is ſurteadered- 
Alexander, King of Epirus, invades Body 
2 
| Enters into a treaty with a 1 8 
Account of his death ; 
Alexatider Balas, defeats and kills Denietiins 
Soter, and ſeizes the kingdom * 


: l 407 
Alexandria; the —_— there burnt TV. 152 
Deſeription of the Pharos ibid. 

See Antony and Cletpatra, &c. 


4 tat 
— 


Allia, the Romans defeated on the banks oh 


by Brennus, the Gauliſh General ea 
Allobrogts, are ſucceſſively defeated by th 
Conſuls Domitius and Fabius III. 1 2. 
Allucius, à Prince of Celtiberia, receives his 
| captive” TAR; from the hands of P. 
Sci — II. 245 
Brings a reinforcement to him in return 


24 

Altiniits, Dacius, his trexcherous conduct 
between the Romans and Carthagini- 

ans — — II. 200 
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bal 201 
OG. Chief of the Eburones in Gaul, 
his revolt againſt the Romans III. 634 
—_— the troops under Sabinus into 536 
Murders Sabinus and totally deſtroys his 
troops. — 637 
Attacks the r of Q. Cicero 638 
Is defeated b 2 the eee hs” - 
Julius Cz 
Is ſurpriſed by a * of C Cæſar's hor 2 
and forced to fly 
Ambrones, a great victory obtained over oe 
and the Teutoni by Caius Marius III. 82 
Amilcar, Barcha, is ſent ſrom Carthage to 
command the troops in Sicily II. 57 
Seizes Eryx — 59 
Ends the war b concluding a Per 
With the 8 Lutatius— 63 
Defeats the rebellious mercenaries 7 
Again defeats them 
Entirely deftroys them — | Bo, $1 
| Review of his intentions towards Rome 
102 
Is killed i in Spain 103 
Amiſus, a city of Pontus, is taken by Lu- 
cullus by aſſault II. 233 
Anuliur, King of Alba, his hiſtory . I. 15 
Is killed by Romulus 18 
Aucus Martius, grandſon of Numa Pompi- 
us, choſen the _— King of Rome 


*» "EI 


* 


| J. 74 
. Reduces the Latines — 75 
Rome enlarged and improred by wy 
a 201 
His other civil and d miliary ere 
851 ö 7 
Dies — ibid. 


Andriſcus, impoſes bimſelf on the end 


nians as a ſon of Perſes, and is ac- 


knowledged King —— II. 477 
Andromachus, wa 15 to guide Craſſus in 
his retreat from Parthia, and betrays him 

to the Parthians-— III. 536 
Anicius, Prætor, reduces e King of 


Illlyricum — II. 45 


Triumphs — 453 
Amins, L. Preſident of the Latine council, 
his embaſly to the Roman Senate I. 515 


| Ang coulin-german to Philip of Ma- 


cedon, diſcovers the treachery of Per- 


ſes to his brother Demetrius U. 392 


N NI DI EA N 


Cruel treat ment of his family by Hanni- 


Is put to death by Perſs — 
e the N his deſcent and 25 
ſeſſion? — II. 325 
Sends ambaſſadors to "pris to treat of an 
alliance 338 
M,nrries his daughters to the Kings- of 
Egypt and Cappadocia — 342 


KReſolves on a war with Rome 34; 


Fannibal's advice to im — 161d. 

Is diſſuaded by Thoas from ſending Han- 

nibal to Italy - — 347 

Is received by the Ætolian—— 348 

ls refuſed admittance to Chalcis 349 
s received at Chalcis - - 51 

Maarries and ſpends the winter in OE 


| 353 
Is defeated by the Romans at Thais. 


"9.2 "PEE N 55 
His fleet defeated — 38 
His fleet under Hannibal worſted 360 
. His fleet under Polyxenidas defeated 361 
Makes propoſals of peace —— + ibid. 
Sends Scipio Africanus his ſon 62 
Battle of Magneſia - ibid. 
Obtains e — N 368 
His deat 442 
Antiochus Afaticus, the laſt of the Sela, 
is depoſed by Pompey Hl: 25 
Antiochus Epiphanes, how he obtained the 
; cxown of Syria f IL 442 
. His ambitious war on Egypt d. 
Is obliged to deſiſt from his conqueſts by 
Foplllus, the Roman ambaſſador 443 
His eath kin i 
Anti pater, commotions' an excited by him in 
Judæa III. he 
Antium, is taken U the Volſei by T. 
Quinctius , 290: - 
A colony ſent there 291 
A council held there by Brutus, Caſſius, 
and n. after the death of Cæſar 
9 IV. 271 
Auna, or Amony, Lucius, brother of M. 
Antony, elected Conſul IV. 378 
_ . Unites with Fulvia in makin ng a breach 
between his brother and Ota 
Flies with his brother's children to the 
provinces under his protection 
Is reduced to ſurrender himſelf up to Oc- 
. tavius 381 
Is ſent by Octavius Pro-Conſul i into Spain 
382 
Antoni us, Mureus, Prætor, is ſent 1555 reduce 
- the Cilician pirates — * 


vius ibid, 


Is defeated, and dies of grief 22156 


Antonius, or Antony, Marcus, is elected Tri- 


bune — IV. 15 
An account of his life previous to the 
commencement of the civil wars 26d. 


| | note 2. 
His ſpeech to the people againſt Pompey's 
meaſures 17 


His letter to Cicero exhorting him to join 
with Cæſar 59 


The command of the forces in Iraly given. 


to him by Czfar 71 
Drives Libo, Pompey's admiral, from 
the harbour of Brunduſium 115 
Follows Cæſar with troops into Greece 


8 ; "FBI 
His poſt at the battle of Pharſalia 136 
Ts choſen Maſter of the Horſe to Cæſar as 
Dictator 168 


Ihe cauſe of his oppoſition to the Tri- .. 


bune Dolabella ibid. 
Purchaſes Pompey's eſtate and houſes 169 
Is diftrefſed for money to pay for his pur- 
chaſe | 28 
Hinders Dolabella from obtaining the 


conſulſhip 239 
Divorces his wife and marries Fulvia, the 
widow of Clodius ibid. 
Offers the regal title to Cæſar 241 


Marries his daughter to the ſon of Lepi- 
dus — 260 
Adviſes conciliatory meaſures with the 


conſpirators againſt Cæſar ibid, 
Makes an oration to the people over Cæ- 
ſar's body — 262 


Temporiſes with the conſpirators 266 
Makes a progreſs through Italy 267 


Letter from Brutus and Caſſius to him 268 
Prepares for war againſt them — 269 


Seizes the public treaſure 270 
Enters into _ accommodation with 
young Sextus Pompey in Spain 272 
His hating againſt 3 the Se · 
5 nate — — 278 
Letter ſent to him from Brutus and Caſ- 
ſius — 279 
Goes to Brunduſium to raiſe forces 282 
Returns to Rome with an army 284 
Leaves the city precipitately to ſeize Ci- 
ſalpine Gaul — ibid. 
The Senate ſends peremptory orders to 
deſiſt from his deſign 289 
His propoſals to the Senate — 290 
His letter to Hirtius and Octavius 297 


— 


EN U 


Is attacked by him on his march b 
Is continually harraſſed by him during 
his march 


Eſcapes out of Parthia 409 
. Returns to Alexandria with Cleopatra 410 


Surpriſes Panſa's army, but is afterward 


' defeated by Hirtius — 30 
Is defeated before Mutina by the two Con- 
ſuls | — 304 

Is joined by Lepidus 332 


Is joined by Pollio and Plancus 352 
The ſecond triumvirate formed by him, 
Octavius, and Lepidus - 356 


| His ſhare in the proſcriptions that fol- 


lowed 364 
The firſt battle of Philippi 370 
Defeats Brutus at the ſecond battle of 

Philippi 372 
Goes to the Eaſtern provinces to raiſe 

money for his ſoldiers 374 
His extortions and voluptuouſneſs in Aſia 


37 
Is captivated by the charms of Cleopar, 

37 
Spends a whole year luxuriouſly with 
Cleopatra in Egypt — 2977 
His wife Fulvia creates diſſenſions in Ita- 
' ly, in order to draw him home 378 
Fulvia dies of grief 383 
Domitius Ahenobarbus ſurrenders up his 
fleet to him ibid. 
Is reconciled to Octavius and marries 
Octavia — ibid. 
An accommodation entered into with Sex- 


tus Pompey 334 
Loiters away his time at Athens with his 
new wife 385 


The war with Pompey renewed 387 
A difference between him and Octavius 
prevented by his wife Octavia 389 
Returns into the Eaſt — 390 
Sends for Cleopatra into Syria, and grants 
all her ambitious demands — 401 
Prepares to undertake his Parthian expe- 
dition, 402 
His Lieutenant Oppius, with two le- 
gions, cut to pieces by Phraates 403 
Gains a trifling advantage over the Par- 
thian forces 404 
Compounds with Phraates for a ſafe re- 
treat = | 405 
ack. 


ibid. 


406, 407 


Sextus Pompey put to death by his or- 
des.. 414. 
| Iz 


I * 


DR X. 


Is encouraged by the King of Media to 
eee another expedition into Par- 
1a — a — 


5 
Seizes Artabazes, King of Armenia 76:d. 


Triumphs at Alexandra — 417 

His treaty with Artabazes, King of Me- 

dia — ibid. 

| Refuſes a viſit from Octavia ibid. 

Declares Cleopatra his wife — 418 
Divorces Octavia 


421 
His accuſation againſt Octavius ſent to 
the Senate 5 JSP 


2 
> his army e — tie. 
His will ſeized and made public by Oc- 
tavius 423 
Amount of his forces — — 425 
Is totally defeated at Actium — 429 
His overtures to Octavius— 434 

be remainder of his fleet and troops go 


over to Octavius — 436 
Stabs himſelf — 4 
His death and character —— 2 


ee e e g b Ny none 


Aatyllat, a Lictor, inſults the people at a 


[ppizs Pulcher is tried on the accuſation of 
Dolabella, for miſconduct in Cilicia, 
and acquitted by the aſſiſtance of his 


ſucceſſor Cicero III. 575 
Cicero's letters to him — 580 
Is.choſen Cenſor — 585 


- in thatiſind — III. go 
Is brought to trial for extortion in his 


1 into Afra to reſtore Kings bf 
Bithynia and Cappadocia — 120 
TE IT nn 
of Mitylene, and” put to a 
; 8 12323 
Ame, a province of ancient Gaul, its 
See Gaul. 115 85 585 
r 
— I 


Ariarathes, King of Cappadocia, is driv 


Civiliſe the Aborigines 8 
Archagathus, introduces the art of ſurger; 
into Rome II. 100. zoe. 
Archelaus, General to Mithridates, King of 
Pentus, takes Delos, and plunders the 
temple of Apollo HI. 137 
9 the Piræus at Athens againſt 479 
a — ibid. 
His vaſt army defeated by Sylla 142 
Is ſuſpected of betraying his truſt in this 
action f 145 
Takes refuge with Muræna, and encou- 
rages him to attack Mithridates 224 
Archimedes, his ſurpriſing machines for the 
defence of the city of TE" n 
199 


the Romans 
Is killed on the capture of the city 209 
Arcea, and Aricia, a track of land litigated 
between theſe cities, ſeized by the Ro- 
mans I. 381 
The Romans put an end to a civil war 
among the Ardeates _ — 391 
The Romans make them amends for the 
ſeizure of their land 392 
Aretas, King of Arabia Petrza, aſſiſts Hyr- 
canus againſt Ariftobulus, King of Ju- 

dæa 87 

Is forced to return home by the Romans 
288 
262 
hilip of 
II. 320 
The inhabitants recover cheir liberty 337 


— 287 


Is reduced to a ſubm ĩſſion by 11 
Argos, is delivered up to Nabis by 
Macedon - — 


en 

his kingdom yn Jour 
3 462 
his ſuppoſititious brother Holophernes 


Aries, or battering-ram, the ſeveral forts of 
this machine deſcribed I. 141. note 6. 
7 Cappadocia, is expel- 
led from his ki — 
King of Pontus — III. 100 

Is reflored by Sylla | 104 
Is again dethroned by Mithridates 120 
Is reinſtated by the Roman Commiſſioners 


221 


Hriebarzanes, King of Cappadocia, 4 


— 


I N D E 


tected and adviſed by Cicero, when 
Governor of Cilicia — III, 552 


His poverty — 554, ucle. 
Arioviflus, a German Prince, his tyranny 
in Gaul III. 597 
Meſſages between him and Julius Cæſar 
598 
His interview with Czfar — 602 
Confines Cæſar's deputies 604 
His reaſons for declining a battle with 
Cæ ſar : oy 
Is forced b an to an engagement, an 
routed 2 e Co6 


Ariflarchus, an orator rage Tarentum, eſcapes 
from the hands of Pyrrhus, _ u_ 

to Rome 609 
Ariftion, an Epicurean 1 per- 
ſuades the Athenians to take part with 

ns King of Fong ere. 
ome 


Aſſumes the ſupreme power in Athens = 
Mithridates 


Is condemned to death enn aking 
the city — 

Is put to death 145 
Ariſto, a tragedian, diſcloſes a conſpiracy, 
and occaſions a revolution in Syracuſe 


II. 194 
Ari is made King of Judza, on his 
iftobulus, 


Hyrcanus (a, depoſed III. 


257 
Pleads his cauſe before Pompey 261 


Is put ia chains by Pompey for dg 


city 
Marches. in the proceſſion at NEE 
triumph —&— 393 vate. 
Is ſet at liberty by Julius Cæſar IV. 72 
Is poiſoned by Pompey's partiſans 130 
Ariftonicas, baſtard brother of Attalus, King 


Defeats the Roman Conſul Craſſus 
Is conquered 22 
Aft, ſiſter to Ptolemy, King of Egypt, 
is forced, with her fiftec 

fly into Syria IV. Fn 
2 5 the Egyptian General, 


FFS 3 AR 
Her death proud by her er Oops 


. 
ates, King of Parthia, and cuts to 
pieces Oppius, Antony's Lieutenant, 


— III. 136 


with his two legions — IV. 22 
Is ſeized by Antony 
Is put to death by Cleopatra after the No. 
feat at Actium 


434 
Artemidorus, a Greek philofopher, warns 
Julius Cæſar of the conſpiracy formed 


againſt him, which he negleQs IV. 247 
Arwvaci, ſue to the Conſul Metellus 5 peace 
1. 4 

Obtain a peace of him —— 98 
Aruns, ſon of King Porſena, perſuades 55 
father to make peace with Rome I. 131 

Is killed in battle 137 
Aruns, a native of Clufium, his wife carried 


off by an orphan under his * 
ſhi 


* an army of Gauls into r, 115 
beſieges Cluſium 439 
Hſeanius ſucceeds his father W in che 
kingdom of Latium I. 13 
Reduces Mezentius to ** 1 7 
z 
Builds the city of Alba — 14 
Aſculum, battle of, between the Romans 
and King Pyrrhus— I. 522 
The city * reduced o 
4/drubal, 2 ——— General, of 72 
Regu — 
Is defeated by 122 at 8 


43. 


Aſdrubal, ſon-in-law to Amilcar, ſucceeds 
himin the command of the army in Spain 


485 
4 Is murdered ae FOR, = 
{/drubal, brother to Hannibel, is 
by the Celtiberians — HU. 156 


Marches to join his brother in Italy 228 
Retroſpe& of his ill ſucceſſes in Spain 
22 
Is defeated and killed in an action wi 
the Conſuls Livius and Nero 250 
Alua, Cn. Cornelius, the Roman Admiral, 
is, with his fleet, taken at Lipara by 
Hannibal 
Commands the fleet again, and Five Pa- 
normus — 42 
Aeius, Tribune of the People, invokes the 
„ and devotes ( raſſus to deſtruc 
on, on on his ſetting out for Parthia, 
- $02 
Atequa, in Spain, is . 
212 
Athexio, a Cilician ſlave becomes King of 
the rerolted ſlaves at Lilybaum 105 88 
ons 
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Joins Salvius, but is confined by him 89 
Succeeds to the command on the death 


of Salvius 90 

Is killed — b!id. 
Athens, is beſieged by Philip of Macedon 
IT. 307 


- - Ridiculous reſentment of the Athenians 
. againſt Philip | | 
An embaſſy from, to the Roman Senate 


6 

The chief power 
an Epicurean philoſopher, for Mithri- 
dates III. 137 
Is beſieged by Sylla 138 
Is taken, and deprived of its privileges 141 
Altilius, M. completes the reduction of Per- 
gamus | II. 545 
Atilius Regulus, M. Conſul, his operations 
againſt the Samnites I. 583 
Atinius Labeo, Tribune of the people, at- 


tempts the life of the Cenſor Metellus 


: II. 544 
Atrax, in Theſſaly, its gallant defence a- 


inſt the Conſul Flamininus II. 315 


Attalus, brother to Eumenes, 'King of Per- 
mu*, is ſert by his brother ambaſ- 

. to the Roman Senate II. 454 
Attalus Philometer, King of Pergamus, dies, 
leaving the Roman people heir to all 

his goods II. 526 
Atticus, his account of the diſcontent of the 
Roman 1 the triumph of Julius 


Cæſar for his ſucceſs over Pompey's 
His death and character 426, note. 


See Cicero. 
Attius Tullus, General of the Volſci, receives 
Coriolanus kindly after his baniſhment 


from Rome — I. 213 
Accuſes him of betraying the Volſcian 
cauſe | 228 
Avaricum, a city in Gaul, is 8 by Vir- 
_ cingetorix, when he deſola the 
country to diftreſs the Romans III. 659 

Is beſieged by Julius Cæſar 660 


Is taken and the inhabitants put to the 

ſword | 66 
Aventinus, Mount, derivation of its name 
"3. 16 
The grant of to the people obtained by 
the Tribune L. Iclins — 320 


_ The ſtatue of Juno brought by Camillus 


from Veii, and a temple dedicated to 
her there — 429 


4 
in, ſeized by Ariftion, 


Avernus, this lake joined with that of Lu- 
crinus, to form the Julian port IV. 388 
Augury, whence that art of divination was 
derived I. 19, note. 
The principles of the art — 24, nole. 
Augurs regularly inſtituted as a claſs of 


the es: by Numa — 55 
Auguſt, the month of, whence it derived 
its name IV. 351 


Auguſtus. See Ofawins. 
ps brother to the Conſul Albinus, com- 
mands his brother's army againſt Ju- 
gurtha, and is reduced by him to paſs 
under the yoke III. 29. 
Aulus Cœcina, writes a libel on Julius Cæ- 
Jar, and afterward writes a panegyric 
on him to obtain pardon IV. 250 note. 
Aurelius Oreftes, L. is ſent to ſuppreſs a re- 
bellion in Sardinia — II. 549 
Aurunci, engage in war with the Romans, 
and are defeated — I. 164 
Attack the Romans and are defeated by 
the Dictator Camillus — 503 
Are aſſiſted againſt the Sidicini 525 


Baculus, Sextius, a Centurion, his bold ad- 
vice to Galba, on being ſurpriſed by 
the Gauls at Octodurus III. 614 
His gallant conduct and death under Q. 
Cicero at Aduatica - 53 
Baleares, the iſlands fo called, ſubdued by 
the Conſul Metellus II. 553 
Baſſus, Cæcilius, ſeizes the province of Sy- 
ria, and puts Sextus Cæſar to death 

x | IV. 296 
Baſtarnæ, are invited to come and ſettle 
in Dardania by Philip of Macedon II. 
387 
only 


» 


Philip dying during their journey, 
30, ooo arrive — 393 
Battering ram, the ſeveral kinds of this ma- 
cC6ũaDBhine deſcribed I. 141. note 6. 
Beaufort, M. de, remarks on his objections 
do the credibility of the early part of 
the Roman hiſtory II. 1 
Bellovęſus, account of the migratiom of the 
eltæ under his conduct I. 438, note. 
Belgæ, a league formed among, againſt the 


wy & Romans 8 8 
Break up their 'camp to ſeparate home- 


Are 


1 N D EB 


Are routed in their retreat by Cæſar 609 
A ſecond great defeat of by him 610 
Belgic Gaul. See Gaul. 
Beſtia, L. Calpurnius, Conſul, is ſent to re- 
duce Jugurtha, but is corrupted by 


him 33 
Is 8 for his conduct in this af- 
air 


2 
Goes into voluntary exile on the 8 
ing out of the Italic war — 111 
Bibulus, L. Calpurnius, is aſſociated with 
Julius Cæſar in the conſulſhip by the 
influence of the Senate III. 399 
Oppoſes Cæſar's proſecution of Pompey's 
agrarian law 405 

He and his party forcibly driven from 
the Forum, and the law paſſed 406 
Bibulus, Pompey's Admiral, deſtroys a num- 
ber of Julius Cæſar's tranſport-veſſels IV. 


108 

Dies — 111 
Doccbus, King of Mauritania, father-in-law 
of Jugurtha, raiſes forces to aſſiſt him 
after his defeat — III. 54 
Endeavours to treat with the Romans 
57 

Surpriſes the Romans, and is, wk 5 
Agurtha, routed by Marius — 62 
I s again defeated by him —— /6 


| ph e to Marius for a treaty ibid. 
Delivers up Jugurtha to Sylla — 71 
Bogud, King of Mauritania, contributes to 
Czſar's victory over young Cn. Pompey 
and Labienus „213 
ins Antony againſt Octavius 2 
| E Kies by A 3 


ba 427 
Bohemia, account of the ſettlement of, by 


the Celtz I. 438, note. 
Boii, Nr war againſt Rome, and are ſub · 


dued II. 83 
Bejorix, Chief of the Cimbri, kills his Ro- 
man priſoner Aurelius Scaurus for diſ- 

ſuading him from attacking Italy III. 74 

Is totally defeated by Marius and Catu- 

us — 8 

Bolegna, the city of, obtains exemption hom 
the oath to ſerve Octavius againſt An- 

* =" "FRO IV. 425 
Bomilcar, confident of Jugurtha, aſſaſſinates 
Maſſi va, grandſon of Maſſiniſſa III. 28. 
Leads a detachment to ſurpriſe Rutilius, 


and is routed by him — 36 
Ts put to death by Jugurtha for conſpiring 
againſt his life — 4 

Vol. IV. 


Boſphorus, kingdom of. See Pharnaces, Rad 


Mit bridates. 
Brennus, King or General of the Gauls, be- 
u 


ſieges Cluſſum — — LI. 439 
Marches to Rome — 440 
Defeats the Romans on the banks of the 


Allia | — 441 
Enters Rome, murders the remaining ci- 
tizens, and burns their houſes 161d. 

Is diſcovered in an attack of the capitol, 
by the cackling of geeſe 445 
Agrees to a ranſom of the capitol 446 
Is, with his army, deſtroyed By Camillus 


447 
Britain, ambaſſadors from, ſent to cal 


in Gaul — III. 624 
The natives oppoſe the landing of Frogs 
Cæſar lands 626 


The Britons attack his foragers — 627 
Are repulſed in an attack upon Cæſar's 
camp — 628 
Cæſar returns to Gaul — ibid. 
Cæſar returns — 630 
Cæſar gains an advantage over Caſſibela- 
nus, King of the Trinobantes 631 
Caſſibelanus ſues for peace, ard Cz 


returns to Gaul — 632 
4 Brunduſfum, is evacuated by Pompey, and 


ſeized by Julius C — IV. 45 
Brutulus Papius, author of the revolt of the 


Samnites, kills himſelf on being deli- 


vered up to the Romans 539 
Brutus, D. Junius, builds the town of Va- 
lentia, to ſettle the remains of Viria- 
tus's army — II. 511 
Subdues the Luſitanians—— 513 
Acquires the ſurname Gallæcus 14 
Brutus, Lucius Junius, how he ed on 
the murder of his father I. 104 
Inftances of his wiſdom in his journey to 
Delphos . 110 
On the violation and death of Lucretia, 
excites the people againſt Tarquin and 
his family — 113 
Is elected Conſul 116 
Takes an oath never to recal the Tar- 
quins, nor create a King in Rome 119 
His ſons engage in a conſpiracy in favour 
of Tarquin — 121 
Condemns his ſons to death — 122 
Procures the diſmiſſion of Collatinus from 
the conſalſhip — — 123 

It killed in battle by Tarquin's ſon 12 


Ppp | Brutus, 
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1 Lucins Jrnius, a Plebeian, his ſpeech 
to the Senatorian deputies ſent to the 
legions at Mons facer —— LI. 177 
Propoſes the cleftion of Tribunes of the 

People —— 181 
Is choſen Tribune —— 182 
Increaſes the tribunitial power 187 

Brutus, D. defeats L. Domitius in a naval 
* off the harbour of . 


1 
Obtains a ſecond victory over the 1 2 
lian fleet and Naſidius 92 
Takes poſſeſſion of Ciſalpine Gaul on Cæ- 
ſar's death 265 
B beſieged in Mutina by M. Antony 287 
Contributes to the defeat of Antony b 
a ſucceſsful ſally during his battle wit 
the Conſuls Hirtius and Panſa 304 
His reaſons for not purſuing Antony given 


in a letter to Cicero — 318 
| Farther correſpondence between them 
EM ibid. note. 
E joine ancus — 
Is eve by him — - 3 
Js killed, endeavouring to fly into Mace 
duonia 


Brutus, Marcus, ſurrenders himfelr "I 

Pompey in Gaal, and js put 5 0 — 
by him III. 178 
Brutus, M. is ſpared by Julius Cæſar's eſpe- 
cial order, after the 10 of Pharſalia 

c a 5 NV. 142 

Compoſes a ric on Cato 20 
Puts 3 A ail yric on C and "A Farid 
| en Cato's daughter — bid. 
Makes an oration to Cæſar in favour of 
Dejotarus — 223 
His * and character 243, note. 


Is engaged by Caſſius in the conſpiracy 


againſt Cæſar 243 
His wife Portia's extraordinary page to 
. draw the ſecret from him * = 
Murders Cæſar in the e bog 
Takes refuge in the Capitol 2 5 
Juſtifies-himſelf in a ſpeech to the people 


259 
Retires to Lanuvium 26 


5 
His letter, jointly with Caſſius, to Antony 
268 


Es ſent by Antony to buy corn. 1 | 


Holds a council at Rogen with Caſk 
and Cicero 


His ra, in Greece againſt A ; | 


brother — — 291 
His letter to Cicero on the decree of the 
' Senate againſt Eepidus 


335 
| Farther correſpondence between ox 


His letter to Atticus e MR, ar's 


, conduct 


339 
Revenges the murder of Cicero on C. 


Antonius 363 
His rigorous conduct in the Ealern pro- 

vinces nn — 368 
Is reported to have been warned ef his 
fate by an apparition ibid. note 4. 
The firſt battle of Philippi — 370 
Is defeated at the ſecond battle of Phi- 

lippi, and puts an end to his life 372 
His character Ä 


373 
Buctlers, Roman, a view of the ſeveral 


kinds of — — LI. 518, 

* 

3 Acron King of, makes war on Ro- 
Acron killed, and the city deſtroyed 2 
The inhabitants incorporated among the 

Romans — ibid. 
— * is deceiyed, defeated, and kil- 
y. Pompedius, the —_ ee 

113. 

Cæpio, Serwilius, procures ſome of the Se- 
nators to be reſtored to the bench of 
Judges, from which 2 the whole 

y of them bad b deen excluded by 

Caius Gracchus — III. 73. 

His operations againſt the Cimbri 72614. 
He and Mallius defeated by. the Cimbri. 

RE” 

15 depoſed and his eſtate confiſcated 75. 99 
S . Serwilius, unjuſtly attacks Viria- 
er peace had been concluded with. 

bim —— II. 50 
Procures Viriatus to be killed — 508. 

Cæſar, C. Julius, when born III. 95, note 6. 
Marries the daughter of the Conſul 1 54 


His narrow eſcape from Sylla's proſe 
tions 
Account of his parents —— _ 944 | 
His early tranſactions — 302. 
His adventure with the pirates ibid. 
Is elected High · Prieſt — 06 
His character — 377 


I N D E X. 


His conduct in reſpect to Cataline in- 


quired into 326 
Is accuſed of being concerned in Catiline's 
conſpiracy 
His ſpeech in the Senate againſt putting 

| the conſpirators to death — 361 
Is elected Prætor, and endeavours to ruin 
Catulus ä 380 
Inſtigates the Tribune Metellus Nepos to 
proſecute Cicero 383 
Puts away his wiſe Pompeia, on account 
of her connections with Clodius 385 
His ſucceſſes in Spain, and election to the 
conſulſhip 399 
The firſt triumvirate formed by him, 
Pompey, and Craſſus —— 400 
' Adopts Pompey's agrarian law 404 
Impriſons Cato for oppoſing this law 405 
Drives his collegue Bibulus from the Fo- 
rum, and paſſes his law 406 
Aſſiſts Cledius in his ſuit of being de- 


clared a Plebeian, out of reſentment to 


Cicero 


Procures a ratification of all Pompey's a- 


fiatic tranſacl ions — 410 
Obtains the provinces of the two Gauls 


4 
Gives Pompey his daughter Julia bid 
Marries Calpurnia, the daughter of Piſo 


416 


Is ſuppoſed to have poiſoned Vettius 417 
Is vindicated from this aſperſion ibid. 
His favour courted by Cicero 506 
Death of his daughter Julia, the wife of 
_ Pompey | 525 
Prepares to oppoſe the paſſage of the Hel- 


vetii into Gaul —— 589 
Routs a body of the Helvetii paſſing the 
Arar — 591 


Is informed of Dumnorix's practices a- 
gainſt him, by Liſcus— 592 
Defeats the Helvetii !? 595 
Sends them back to their own country 
| 596 

The Gauls implore his protection againſt 
Arioviſtus 597 
Meſſages between him and Arioviſtas 598 
His troops ſeized with a panic 600 


Revives their courage, and marches to- 


the camp of Arioviſtus — 601 


His interview with Arioviſtus 60 
His ambaſſadors arreſted by Ee 
| | oa 


Forces Arioviſtus to a battle, and routs 


- 


360 


Beſieges Avaricum 


him 


— — 606 
A confederacy of the Belgæ formed a- 


gainſt the Romans ibid. 
Routs them in their retreat homeward 608 
Attacks the Sueſſones, and takes Novio- 
dunum 


— 6 


09 
- Gives theBelgz another defeat with great 


ſlaughter 610 
Beſieges the Aduatici in a ſtrong town, 
who make a fraudulent ſubmiſſion to 
him | — 612 
Is attacked by them, defeats them, and 
- ſells the townſinen for ſlaves — 613 
A revolt in Celtic Gaul 615 
Defeats the Veneti in a naval engage- 
ment — 616 
His ſevere treatment of the Veneti 617 
A victory over the neighbouring people 
cane by Titurius Sabinus ibid. 


Ns os. with a body of Germans, who, 


riven out of their own country by the 

Suevii, had been invited into Gaul 620 
Is attacked by them treacherouſly 621 
Routs them totally — 522 


Builds a bridge over the Rhine, and paſſes 


the river 623 
Receives ambaſſadors from Britain 624 
Appears on the Britiſh coaſt — 625 
Lands, and his fleet afterwards ſhattered 

by a ftorm . 
His foragers attacked by the Britons 627 
Returns to Gaulꝛ 628 
Decides the conteſt between Indutioma- 

rus and Cingetorix 629 


Lands the ſecond time in Britain 630 


Reduces Caſſibelanus to peace, and re- 
turns to Gaul a 633 
Reſcues Q. Cicero, whoſe camp was be- 
ſet by Ambiorix — 641 
Ravages the territories of the Nervii 645 
Suppreſſes the revolt of the Senones ibid. 
Paſies the Rhine again | 646 
Marches againſt the Eburones — 651 
His vigilance in collecting his troops to 
oppoſe Vircingetorix — 


657 
- Revenges the maſſacre of the Roman -4 


tizens at Genabum oof 

6 

Takes the town, and puts the inhabitants 
to the ſword 66 


Compoſes differences among the Adu 

666 

Marches to Gergovia — 606 
Recovers the Eduan auxiliaries whi 

Vp pu. [Ii 


6826 
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2 N D 2 


"Eitavicus was carrying to 8 


His men make an unſucceſsful. —.—4 


on Ger ovia 672 
1 the) is troops for their temerity and 


iſobedien ee 673 


Retires from Gergovia 
Is attacked by Vircingetorix, whom he 
defeats — 678 


Defeats him in aſecond engagement 679. 


Beſieges Alefia ibid. 
Engages the Gauliſh army which came to 
Te relief of the town —— 683 


Defeats them 685 
Alefia ſurrendered to him — 686 
Reduces the Bituriges . 687 
Defeats and. kills Correus, B of the 
Bellovaci — 
Beſieges Uxellodunum — 2 


His ſevere treatment of l 1 7 0 on ĩts 
ſurrendry 693 

Reſtores Gaul to peace. ace the laſt year of his 
government — 6 


94. 
. recals one of his legions IV. 11. 
e 


tter to the people for an accommo- 
dation with FOmpeys read by M. An- 


— — 


tony 17 
Is ordered to dĩband his army ee 


of the Senate 


Preparations made by the. Pompeian on 
ty to reduce him. — | — 22 
Paſſes the Rubicon  ——. 


23 
Account of the negotiation between him 


and Pom — 26 
Is deſerted by his Lieutenant Labienus 29 


Encamps at Corfnium 


Corfinium is delivered. up to him by be 


_ garriſon ; 
His letter to Oppius and Balbus. 5 
Again endeavours to treat with Pompey 

43 
Sits down before Brunduſium 44 


Enters Brunduſium on Pompey? 's embar- 
kation 


| Remarks on the enterpriſe he was now. 


engaged in — — 46 
"Bae 2p toward Rome. 


54 
Invites Cicero to join him at Rome ibid. 
Cicero's reply — 55 


His conference with Cicero — 57 


Writes again to Cicero gy | 


Arrives at Rome and pi omg, e ay 
nate — 


69 
Seines the public treaſure. — 70 


3 


674. 


ls beſieged in the palace at n 


His remark on Cato's conduct to his wife 
Marcia 71, note... 


Sets out for Spain 72 
The inhabitants of Marſeilles ſhut 3 
gates againſt hig — 73. 
Oppoſes himſelf to Pompey” Lieutenant 
Afranius 7 
Harraſſes Afranius on his march 80 
His conference with Afranius — 86 
Obliges Afranius to diſband his army 87 
Varro ſubmits to him 3g- 
His generous behaviour to Gades 90 
Marſeilles ſurrenders to him — 197 


MOOT 5 


Is created Dictator 104 
Reduces the ninth legion, which had mu- 
tinied, to obedience — id. 


Is choſen Conſul 105 
Follows Pompey into Greece — 107 
Part of his tranſport-veſſels deſtroyed x4 

Bibulus — — 108 
Makes freſh overtures to Pompey ibid. 
His conference with Libo — 110 
His tranſports at Brunduſium harraſſed by 

Libo — 115 


15 er by Antany with troops 1 9 
rundufium.. 


Forms lines of circumvallation 8 


Pompey 's amy 119 
His lines forced b Pom — 1124. 
His harangue to his ſoldiers on this diſ- 

aſter | — 127, 


& . 7 8 i 
- Removes his ca- 128. 


Takes and plunders Gomphi —- 131 
The order of battle at Pharſalia. 135 


Defeats Pompey — 137 
His treatment of his eee . Si : 
Follows Pas weft to Egy 

Engages in t Asp lone i Deny 


and his fiſter Cleopatra 150 


by Achillas, the Egyptian General 152 


Gets poſſeſſion of the Pharos ibid. 
Defeats the Egyptian fleet. at Cherſoneſus 


Gives the r another defeat in 4 f 


port of Alexandria — 155 
Is. worſted in another action, and forced 
to throw himſelf into the ſea and 19 5 


to another ſhip — 
Releaſes Ptolemy, whom he had PEI 
riſoner - — 158 


| Mikes of Pergamus raiſes an =. ” a 


aſſiſt him 


Defeats Ptolemy's army, who indrowned 


F N FH 


in his retreat 8 —— = 160 
Enters triumphantly into Alexandria ibid. 
Settles the government of Egypt on 
Cleopatra. and her ſurviving 1 
161 
Cleopatra bears him a fon — ibid. 
Goes to Syria to reduce Pharnaces, King 
of the er - 
Nefeats Pharnaces 164 
Returns to Italy 166 
Is choſen Dictatoe— — 168 
Cauſes himſelf to be choſen Conſul, and 
continues his diftatorſhip through the 
year 169 
Suppreſſes a mutiny of his legions 170 
Sets out for Africa 171 
Lands at Adrumetum — 172 
Gives battle to Labienus — 174 
Inveſts Thapſus 177 
3 the united forces of Scipio and 
u 6 
His remark on the death of Cato * 
Reduces Mauritania to a Roman province 


189 
Returns to Rome 190 
His four wy, eee triumphs 191 
Rewards his ſoldiers, and celebrates games 
192 
Dedicates his temple of Venus ns 
l 361 


His civil a — 193 
Reforms the calendar ——— 196 
Pardons M. Marcellus —— 198 
Pardons Ligarius — 201 
Anſwers Cicero's panegyrie on Cato 203 
Goes to Spain to reduce Pompey's ſons 


| 210, 

Takes A 2 

Defeats — cu Pom pey and Labienus 
213 


Poſſeſſes himſelf of Corduba — 214 


Reduces Hifpalis — — 13814. 
Returns to Rome, and triumphs for his 


ſacceſſes over Pompey's ſons 218 
Proclaims a * neral amneſty bid. 
Diveſts himſelf of the conſulſhip ibid. 


Extravagant honours paid him by. the Se- 
nate 


— 219 
Proſtitutes che conſular dignity to 5 


his favourites 


220 
The cauſe of Dejotarus be before 
him — — 22 

Viſits Cicero ibid. 


_ from Salluft to him on the regu- 


162- 


lation of the Roman commonnealth 


227. 2 
Meditates on a Parthian ee to — 
venge the death of Craſſus 239 
Divers grand works projected by him 240 
Refuſes the title of King, though 2 

ed of defiring it — 

A deſign againſt his life formed by C16 
ſius and Brutus —— 243 
Omens of his danger related — 246 
Is aſſaſſinated in the Senate-houſe 248 

His character 2 
His will opened | 287 
His funera — 262 
Cœſar, L. Julius, Conſul, his lis ill ſucceſs 
+ againſt the revolted Italian allies III. 113 
Procures the Lex Julia to be paſſed 114 


Wy ne ſon of Julius Cæſar and Cleopatra, 


— IV. 161 
Is acknowledged by Antony and Octa- 


vius, and declared heir to his mother's. 


kingdom 265, note. 
Is put to death by Octavius 2855 
Cz/o, 2. his character 1. 29 


Is cited before the people by the Tribune | 


Virginius — — ia. 
Is. accuſed of murder 299 
Baniſhes:himſelf 


300 ; 
Cajeta,. promontory of, how. it obtained 1 its 


name JI. 4 
Calendar, Roman, reformed by Numa 1.65 
pilius 


Difference between that and the Jas : 
IV. 18, note. . 


See Julian and Gregori 
One, of terms for —.— cauſes, pub- 


liſhed, for the uſe of the people, by 
I. 


Cn. Flavius 568 


Cales, chief city of the Auſones, is — ek, | 


by Valerius Corvus, and taken by the 
invention of covered galleries I. 525 
A colony ſettled there — ibid. 


Calidius, Tribune of the P. Yes his friend | 


ſhip to Metellus Numi ratefull 
returned by his ſon; — uis III. 
173, vote. 


Callicrates, his ſpeech at the Achæan diet, 
inſt an alliance with Perſes, King 

of Macedon II. 395 

His treachery to his countrymen 447 


Callimachus, Governor of Amiſus, ſets fire 


to the city and eſcapes, on its being | 
faulted by Lucullus III. 233 
Is taken by Lucullus at Niſibis, and Jaid 4 
in. 
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| 1 NPD E X. 


9 F 3 a 8 Tribune, 
reſcues the Roman army from the pow- 

er of Hamilcar II. 29 
Camerini, are defeated by the Romans, and 
incorporated with them —— l. 43 
Revolt, and are a ſecond time reduced 44 
Comerinum, the city of, taken by Appius 
Claudius, and the inhabitants fold for 
ſlaves — — I. 630 

Are fought out and grati ſied at Rome 2 
Camerium, a _ City, taken and razed by 
Virgi I. 141 


f Camillus,” L. F urius, is choſen Dictator, to 


reſide at the election of Conſuls, and 
is himſelf choſen I. 500 
Defeats the Gauls Ol 


Marches againſt the Greek pirates 76:9. 


Is created tor, and defeats the Au- 
runc i — IN 
Totally fabdues Latium 523 
Camillus, M. Furius, created Dictator du- 
Das the ſiege of Veii — I. 426 

| s a e into the — 42 
3 of — e3TS 128 
Defeats the Faliſci and inveſts Falerii 432 
His puniſhment of a treacherous ſchool- 
maaſter induces the city: to ſubmit 1874. 


Oppoſes Veii from Rome 
Is deute froth g the public of — 
of the ſpoil of Ven, and baniſhes him- 


elf 436 
At the head of a body of 1 Te 


Touts a p 1 

I appointed 4 Dickster — 5.64 a bon f1 bai es led 
4 5 0 Jupiter on it by Tarquin 
| Tn ee 


from the Senate in — capitol 445 


8 Brennus 
nid dictatorſhip prolonged to n 
deſertion of Rome — 


In his third diQtatorſhip he defeats = | 


ant 


An i daten into his character, and _ 


duct toward Manlius—— 462 
His prudent conduct in the war againſt 
the Volſcj, in conjunction with L. Fu- 
rius an ee 3 


„57 7 


Abdicates — 314. 
A kfth time DiQator, he defeats an army 


* 


F a Plebeian--Conſul, 


of Gauls —— 483 
Takes Velitræ ibid. 


propoſes the erection of the 1 P 


Campania, is reduced by Manlius Tot 
tus I. 522 
Is governed by a Præfecrt— 531 
The territory of, farmed out for the be · 
nefit of the Roman treaſury II. 22 
Camulogenus, a Gauliſh General, is defeate 
by Labienus III. 676 
Canidins, marches M. Antony's army to E- 
pheſus — AV. 422 
Adviſes Antony againſt riſking his fortune 
by a naval war againſt Octavius 428 
Deſerts his army on the defeat of Anto- 
ny's fleet at Actium 


Caninics Redilur, is elefted: Gosial by jane 


Cæſar for a ſingle da wy IV. 220 
Cannæ, battle of II. 162 


Canuleius, C. a Tribune, e propoſes a repeal 


of the law forbidding Patricians to in- 
termarry with Plebeians I. 382 
: wha levies until ow law is recei- 
__ 383 
His 9 in favour of — Ple- 
beians 4. the conſulſhip ' ibid, 

His law reſpeQting marriages paſſed 38 
Caparonia, a Veſtal, ſtrangles herſelf to 4 
void burial alive for incontinence I. 6 33 


Capitolme Marbles, or Confular Calendars, 


II. 561. IV. 449. 
Capitolinus, Mount, derivation of its name 
1. 38. 110, wore. 


the Proud 110 
The ſtrength of Rome retires thither on 

- - the irruption ofthe Gauls 441 
Is faved from ſurpriſe by the cackling of 


THE capitol magnifcenyrebule5 te, 


Cappadecia, Kin Ariarathes expelled oh 
2 Damentin Sorer, and Holophernes put 
in his place — IE. 462 
The kingdom ſhared between them by a 
decree of the Roman Senate 463 
The inhuman uſt of, by Mithri- 
dates, King of Pontus III. 103 


vis ir gee reſtored to the throne of, by 


Ca TL in- > Memidia, is taken and dee 
Caius Marius — Ul. 5 8 
3 5 4 808 | 


IN DU 


Capua, the city of, beſieged by the Sam- 
nites, implores the protection of Rome 
I. 509 


A plot among the Roman ſoldiers lt | 


there, diſcovered 


The Senate of, ſaved from deftruſtion by 
Pacuvias —— — Il. 15 


Revolts to the Carthaginians — 1756 


Is taken by the Romans — 2213 


Is deprived of its privileges by the Ro- 


man Senate — — 218 

Is reſtored to the rank of a colony by 
Julius Czſar — III. 410, note. 
Octavius eſtabliſnes his veteran ſoldiers 
there IV. 400 
Carbo, Papirius, ſacceeds Opimius in the 


conſulfhip, and protects him when 


proſecuted for illegal condemnations 


III. : 

3 himſelf Ay e 19 
Carbo, Papirius, is appoint inna 

collegue i in the Confulſhip III. 144 

Prepares to oppoſe Sylla on his return 
from Afia — — 1 

Procures a decree from the Senate, * 

claring all who joined Sylla enemies 


| 185 
Is defeated by Syllaa —— 156 


Is ſeized. and — to Sent by Pamper 
Carneades, the Academic date, is 


ſent ambaſſador from Rome to Athens 


5g 

His character by Cicero — TE. 
Carnutes, engage the Gauls in a-general re- 
volt againſt the Romans III. 655 


See ['ircingetorix. 
Are Ae by Cæſar after the taking 
2.0 687 
Carthage, a treaty of alliance concluded by, 
with Rome — I. 502 
A crown of Saat ſent to Jupiter Capito- 
linus — 510 


Sends an el to Rome, and con- 
cludes another treaty — 563 
ZSends aſſiſtance to the Romans agaidit 
King Pyrrhus, which they decline ac- 
cepting,, but conclude an alliance 619 

Is deprived of its conqueſts in Sicily by 
Pyrrhus 621 


Cauſes of the firſt war with Rome Rated 
Riſe and progreſs. of the C — 
: : "oe: pa „ „ Joe. 


Their expeditions into Sicily 8 note. 


Their form of government — 14 e. 
ay defeated by the Romans before Meſ- 
ina 
Hannibal deſerts Agrigentum — 
Regulus defeated and taken priſoner by 
Xantippus — 33 
Hanno defeated by Lutatius —— 62 
End of the firſt war with Rome — 63 
War with their mercenaries —— 67 


End of this war — 81 
Commencement of the n war with 
Rome 101 
Hannibal appointed Commander in Spain 
10 

The juſtice of breaking with Rome in 
uired into 114 

ee Hannibal. 


Scipio lands in Afriaa — 274 
Aſdrubal and Syphax defeated — 279 
Pretend to beg peace of 2 284 


Hannibal recalled from Italy 286- 
Battle of Zama — — 292: 
Peace concluded with Scipio 296 


Ambaſſadors from, ſent to Rome to _ 
plain of Maſiniſſa 

Refuſes to ſubmit the diſpute with Ma 
niſſa to the Roman Senate — 463 

Enters into a war with Maſiniſſa 468 

Is reduced to make peace with mo 


War declared by Rome 42 
Amazing ee in propering for de- 
ENCE 74 
The city — and ny — U 
Is deſtroyed 
Is rebuilt, and a Roman —— EC 


there 556. 
See Junonia. 
Carthalo, a Carthaginian Admiral, ruins the 
Roman nav — II. 5 


7. 
Carvilins, Sp. Conſul, takes S 


from the Samnites —— l. 588. 


Carus, à Celtiberian General, defeats the 
Conſul Fulvius — II. 494 
Caſca, one of the conſpirators againſt Julius 
Cæſar, his narrow eſcape from diſco- 
vering the ſecret in the Senate-houſe- 

7 JV.248* 

Is elected Tribune 285 
4 Calſſibelanut, King of the Trinobantes in 
Britain, attacks the Roman foragers,. 

and is worſted.— II. * 
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| Is taken by him 


Holde a a cbunell with Brutus and loo 


| His character :?! 373 
Caſftus, Spurius, Conſül, concludes a peace 


5 = accuſed by the Decor belore-on if. 


ND E X. 


Is reduced to ſue for peace m—— 632 


'Cafilinum, the inhabitants of, murdered by 


a body of Præneſtini, to prevent the 
city being ſurrendered to Hannibal 
II. 179 

180 


Is retaken by Fabius — 


(Caffius, C. Queæſtor under Craſſus in ar. 


thia, diſſuades him from 98 

Wo war 2 Fracht 530 
capes with Soo bor ito Syria on the 
defeat of Ocaſſis 


Burns two of Czfar's Gents at Alete | 
oy IV. 140 
| Delivers up his fleet to Cæſar after the 


battle of Pharſalia —— 141, 149 
His reflection on Cæſar's victories in 
Spain 216, note, 


Forms the defign of aſlaflinating Ceſar 


43 
His family and character ibid. note. 


Cæſar murdered by him and the reſt in 

the Senate-houſe 248 
'Retires with Brutus to Lanuvium 265 
Their letter to Antony 268 


Is ſent by ry I buy corn in _y 


70 


at Antium — 271 


« Collects eight legions in Syria — 295 


His ſucceſſes there againſt Dolabella 296 
Inveſts him in Laodicea, where he * 
- Himfelf- — — | 

His ſevere treatment of Rhodes 2 


Kills himſelf ona miſtake at the firſt bat- 


tle of Philippi 


371 


with the Volſci, Equi, and Hernici 

1. 2 8 

*Copy of the treaty — 5 
Is juitified from the imputations caſt on 
him by Dionyſius  ———— bid. 


| Fropoſes an agrarian law to the Senate 


250 


ſembly of the peopl — 854 


| Ts ſemtenced and down the ap 


rock 


| + | Scrutiny into the authenticity of the bd : 


tions of his dean 


_— governor of Phanagona for Miche | 


dates, revolts againſt him III. 263 
125 l 8 — 270 


Cate, Marcas Portius, his birth 


Caftor and Pollux, a | temple built to, after 


the battle of Regillus — I. 157 


Catalina, Lucius Sergius, his inhuman mur- 
der of M. Marius Gratidianus, under 


ſhelter of Sylla's proſcriptions III, 161 
His character 311 
Murders his ſon, who proved an obſtacle 

to his marria age wi Aurelia 2 8 5 | 

ibid, 


Engages i in a plot to murder the Conſuls 


hief part of the Senate 312 
Is tried for his oppreſſions in Africa 314 


Is tried for the murder of Gratidianus 


316 
Account of the aſſociates i in his conſpi- 
racy 336 


Diſeloſes his purpoſe to them — 338 
His conſpiracy diſcovered to the Senate 


41 
Cicero's famous oration aqui him $465 
Retires to the camp of Manlius in 

truria 346- 
His letter to Catulus — 


353 
Hazards a battle againſt the Conſul An- 
tonius's army, and is killed 369 


- His partizans brought to trial 381 
Cato, C. Porcius, is ſurpriſed and totally de- 


feated by the Scordiſcii — III. 14. 
Ts baniſhed for extortion — 


ibid. 
Cato, M. Portius, the firſt of the family pub- 


licly diftinguiſhed, accuſes Scipio be- 
fore the Senate 271 
His ſpeech againſt the repeal of the Op- 


ian law — 877 
Is ſent to Spain 331 
Afﬀeſts in the defeat wy Antiochus "EE 
— Thermopyle , — G08 
Is choſen Nabe — 377 
His character — ibid. 


Pleads in favour of the Rhodians 456 


Is ſent to Africa to Judge of a conteſt be- 
- tween Carthage an 


King Maſiniſſa 
463 

Adviſes the deſtruction of 88 464 
297 

The early indications of his character 
298 

The early tranſactions of his life 299 
Affects an auſterity in his conduct 3co 
Proſecutes Muræna for bribery - 349 
His ſpeech in Senate on the puniſhment | 
ww e inflicted on Cataline 8 84 


| 304 
5 Bis 1 motive for TY the office of 


Tri- 


1 N DR x. 


Tribune © 383 note. 


91 
ee 75 Czſar's twofold follicita- 

tion for the conſulſhip, and for 5 = 

1 1 on his ſucceſſes i in Spain 

Is impriſoned: b y Col iy, r expoſing bs 

agrarian law” 

Is fent by Clodius's means to depoſe 

© Ptolemy, King of Cyprus — "439 

Is diſappointed of the prztorſhip by 


Conſuls Pompey and Craſſus 499 


Convicts Gabinius of plundering his 


Abbie or creating Pompey Conſul withou 
4 OY on occaſion. of the 4 55 
- fions by the murder of Clodius 542 
Votes againſt the decree of a thank? 
ving for Cicero's ſucceſſes i in Cilicia 570 
His letter to Cicero I 
Loſes his election to the conſulate b . 
timed 22 — the people . 
His conduct to his 
+. Marcia 71 note. 
Leaves Sl on not being & ſupported 
P ws | fi 1 from. killing 
revents * om rom n 
Oder at « Council att ; 


Is left by Scipio to command the 22 
_ at Utica 176 


Kills himſelf on Cæſar s vidtory over 


A rae and Juba — 179 
His chara | 185 
7 egyric hath Tn Made © Cicero, and 
anſwered by Czfar 203 
Catulus, Q. Lutatius, his cadet when 
forced by the Cimbri to abandon his 


camp II. 83 
In conjunction with Marius defeats the 
Cimbri 8 


Kills himſelf on Chr and and Marius anda. 


ing Rome ' — \ 135 


Catulus, 9, Lutatizs, is Choſen a 
ther with Lepidus —— III. 17 
| Defeats Lepidus, who had taken arms in 
 Hetruria — — 179 
Conſecrates the Capitol on its being re- 
built — 1 
Hh: oftentation in celebrating this feſti- 
| 30% we. 

cih letter to him 353 

:ndeayours to . Julius Cæſar one W 


524 


is death 


Cavalry, Roman, their place in in battle, —ç | 


methods of fighting —— l. 520 
Caudine forks, the Roman army entrapped 


there by Pontius, General of the — | 


: nites, and forced to paſs under the 
yoke — — I. 541 
This ignominy retaliated —— 549 
Ctlres, firſt appointment of, and the ems 
logy of their name — 

This military body ei into a — 
of ſacrificers 55 
Cele, account of the different migrations 
of I. 438 gote. 
Cultiberia, the bounds of deſcribed II. 493 
not: &- 


Oecaſion of the Celtiberian war 494 


Celtic Gaul, See Gaul. 


Cen/or, the firſt inſtitution of that office 8 | 


The duration of their office bdged 


Obe 


For the chrono cal frier of th of theſe offers, 
hee the ern Conſular 2 


— | 


| the conclufion of volumes IT. and I... g 
r the 2 Cenfarinus, L. Marcivs, and his collegue 


a Exhorts young Pompey to oppoſe. Cz G 


Manilius, command the armament a- 


gainſt Carthage in the third war II. 


Cafes of A. — Srvite 


Tullius I. 96 


Is revived by the Conſls after th expal- 7 


fion of Tarquin 
Centho, n ſurpriſes 7 pillage 


e the firſt appointment of . 88 


Centurions of the Roman army, the 
drüders of explained  — II. 407 note. 
Ceres, her adventure with Neptune ex- 
pounded — I. 8 a4 
Cet 1, C. one of Cataline's conſpirators, 
is family and character 337 
Is pat to death dy dearv of the Gran 


Cheronea, a great vitto 8 | 
e ae. 


commanded by Archelaus III. 142 
Cbalcir, refuſes_the offers of Antiochus to 
ſeduce: them from the Roman 2 


5 II. 348 
R Antiochus 
1 075 by che c Mun = 


244 "© 


6 Cataline's conſpirators  . 25 : 
Re = : Pompey „ ons PR. e 1 


— — 


8 
— e 


3 — — 
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Defends Rabas | | 
<4 
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2 .* 4 * 


Characters, the drawing of, 1 IO to 


> 398 * deſcribed, and to the rea- 


— III. 39. note c. 
chris, aka! firſt introduced in the wars - 


of Italy by che Gauls —— 15 80 


Chryſogonus, a favourite freedman © 


his cruel ſcheme to obtain the be of 
Sextus Roſcius — III. 170 note 5. 


Cibber, Colley, his obſervations on Middle- 
ton's life of Cicero — III. 373 note... 


His 33 on Cicero's conduct towards 


| | 469 note 

His be of the quarrel between, Pompey 
and Cæſar IV. 51 

Vindicates Cæſar from = accuſation of 


aſpiring after the regal title, 242 nore. | 
e 


Cenſures Cicero for ng the aſſaſſi 
nation of Czfar  — 2 
His character ibid: ſeg. 


Cicero, M. ſon of M. T. Cicero, accepts the 


. of Lieutenant under . 253 
| Defeat and takes . A Antony 2 — 


290 
Erecutes the decree of the Senate againſt 


_ e of M. Gn when _ 


Cars Mary Te hike Fn, ks plan for writin urking 


apud Di Mae. 


Rote. 


Haden of Roen aint Cf. 


— HI. 120 nes. 


xote. 


| His motiver for proſecuting Verres 20 


A — 2 — 206 nee. 
Ts « — 6 
: LF ablic thankigirng for Pom: 
1 
: y, birt, jr Pha 272 
His earl 2 + Wh 
His character from Biſhop 3 
note. 
His pradent conduR in Sicily — 278 
8 1 28 
28; 

2 


elected b 0 
. 287 


* of. _ eloquence \ 


290 
Alan Localtas in obtaining his wum 


eee 


% 


Craſſus informs him of Cataline's conſpi- 
| racy — — 341 
His petri: ch to Cataline in Senate 


434 Lf 


— 3 ⁵ 
. 349 
Obrains farther muy of the the 9 
from the Gayliſh ambaſſadors 355 
Procures a decree. of the Senate for put- 
ting Cataline's aſſociates to death 366 
His — diſmiſſioh at the Ro or 
© his conſi wx" | 
The diſt Rios uiſhed honours paid 1 — 2 | 
3 of Cataline . 370 
6 of againſt t} the probabili of Ms 
having been ſpo 372 
Tie P. Sylla. — 
His condy& in the percha q of C 
' hoſe on the Palatine hill 382 2 
by protected by the Sena te the ac- 
cuſations of Metellus 1 383 
| His letter te Fompry, — 389 notes 
His account © differences between 
the r and the Knights 394 


Juftifies his connection with, Pompey 


Defends — Antonius, and Ceſar in 0 
venge procures Clodius his deſire of 
g declared a Plebian 


2 1200 the country perplexed 499 


to act during the e of 'the 
triumvirate 410 
Defends Valerius Flaccus, com abies of ex- 


tortions during his prætorſhip i M. _ 


His account of. Vettive's /accuſ: on 


Curio the younger — ——m— 
His terror at the proceedings of the In. 
dune Clodins —— 430 
Goes into voluntary baniſhment i 4 
His houſes. plandered and demoli 


for Cato in ſubmitting to 
—_ to depoſe Ptolemy R 
2 3 


| Hislettrs to is wife Terentia, daring 
his exile 446 note.. 
His recal oppoſed in Senate by the Tri- 
e Serranus 458 

A dee pales tn Gn ri 19h 


A* 
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His recall ratified by a a vote of the people 
59 

His honourable reception on his ren 
I 

Propoſes a grant of extraordinary p "a 
to Pompey to furniſh Rome wi 755 
Pleads before the college of priefts for 2 
recovery of his Palatine houſe 465 
Obtains, Aimages for the demolition, of 
his houſes 467 
His letters to Lentulus Spinther on the 


474. 491 
: ted nfs nd Pos 


to Parthia — 502 
His letter to Craſſus 
Courts the favour of Julius Calir 42 
His letter to Lentulus Spinther, Hing 

an account of his — for defending 

Vuatinius 509 
His relation of che trial 7 Gabinius 522 
Defends Gabinius and Rabirius 524 
Accepts of a lieutenancy under Pompey, 
but reſigns it at Czfar's deſire 526 


Is elected into the college of a augurs 
_ Defends Milo on his trial for the ro $50 


of Clodius | 
"Inquiry y ans hip conduR wit un Wich relpee? 1 


| Obtains the government of r of Cilicia_ 48 
_ Viſits Pompey at Tarentum — 549 
Letters between him and Cœlius 550 
His upright adminiſtration - — 552 


Marches againſt the Parthians -. 354 


Letters between him and Cœlius - 555 
Suppreſſes the banditti 5 Erana 557 
Writes an account of his expedition to 
Crlius $57 
By 0, to Curio 558 rote. 
and takes Pindeniſſum 565 
Hur etter to Cato on this event 566 
Protects the Cyprians againſt the extor- 
tions of Scaptius . 569 note. 
7 ihankſgiring votod by the Senate for 
Cato's login ts hint . 5+ poet 
His anſwer _. ibid, * 
His —— for folicting a . 
a letter to Atticus | k 


His popular conduct in his 8 
3 
m feder Tallis martin, $0 Dale 


* — 1 1 


% 


x' x 


| Continuation of the 1 ys 


tween him and Ccelius- "I: 


His letters to Appius Py . 


His letter to the Cond 

_ Tus: 7 * 

Acknowledges SD own — in alet- 
ter to Atticus 20 note. 


Arrives at Rome, and obtains a n 


of the Senateñ⸗2 
His account of Canes Propoſitions for 


an accommodatio — 25 note. 


2 Cenſures Pompey's r 36 note. 
—_ of Ptolemy, Auletes, King of 


Pompey's letter to him, with his anſwer 
1 note. 


_ His opinion of Cæſar's Wil 48 


Is invited wid Czlar to join him at Rome 


22 at a council, 


54 


i pr ED id Cr — 57 


rs letter to him — 38 


between Pompey and Cæſar 61 note. 


His reply to Cœlius — 3 
At length joins 2 — 67 
Iss fig y Pompey — 658 


Ooelius's en letter to him 11 
Dolabella's letter to on Cæſars far 


rounding * yy" with lines of 

P; amp che you | Aube 
om e attempt to 

a council, ater be brde of That. 

lia _ — 140 


Retires to "Prandatiom — 14 


| His uneaſy ſituation after his return to 


. His letter to Caſſius — ibid. note. 


His refleQtions on the death of Pompey 
145 


Italy _ 166 note. 


| His interview with Ceſar on his retura 


167 


Shrewd repartes. of Dec Decimus Laberivs to 


193 vote. 


. e conduct 198 


4 Procures the on of Ligarius 
. Writes FDI * 


1 


ſwered 


202 


Puts T 1 2 
e 
5 Eis letters to Papirh 


— 203 


pirius Pætus 204, 20 
His letter to Nigidius Figulus ary — 
To Curius — 207 
ü Es W His 


1 Antony 's letter to him 4 59 
go calius's letter to him 
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I. viſited by Cær ——— 
Cenſures the conſpirators againſt Cæſar for 


, der penile 1 


—— —ꝛñ— — — 2 —— —— 
- 
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Reta nh ep am- 


216 note. 


ment on this occaſion  — 223 
1 anger rar e eee 


n 


ſparing Antony and Lepidus 246 nece. 


_ His correſpondence with Aulus Czcinus 


on his performance wrote to obtain 
eee. 


fes the aſſaſſination of Cæſar 252 


ofended at Auer | RE, of 
65 whe. 


266 mdre. 
His adyice to Brutus and Caffus at a fe. 
Te& council held at Antium ** 5 


His opinion of the ſchemes of 


Octavius 3 
11 8 in is W c of teavin 
3 a8 


f dende bis hn Phtppc in the Sent 


Retires to Na , where ere, 
ſecond Dr — — z. 
- Bia letter to 1 280 


His ſpeech in the Senate, ler them 
to oppoſe Antony — 1 285 


24288 
| Fronounes hs bro an cen Phill 
m——_— 


nth Philip 391 
| Hy eight © 5 | _ 
His eleventh Ph — 25 


His thirteenth IC nn 299 
His fourrents and R Philippic 


i at the deaths of the 
two Conſuls Hirtius and Panſa 306 
Letters between him and Planeus,''the 


wig nn ee eie — 34 bote. 323 note. 
Letters between Sen Dl Gd, 1 


s e en e = 
8. >. Sllolctary conifolatory leiter to len 


that occaſin— , ibid. nate. 
Account of his writings during his retire- 


Defeat Cœpio and md Mallius — 


His letter W on the decree ofthe | 


Senate againſt wok 


5 Farther .correlpo ence between W 
Zi, 3 » 3 2 
1 proſcribed, Sy the ſecond Wau 
_ J 
Is murdered y w= 


36 
Cicero, Q. his troops reer in their dg 


ter quarters by. by. Ambiorix III. 22 


Is reſcued 


1 e to guard his' 55 
N while Ee purſbed ths 


"Is unexpeAtedly attacked by the Siem 


— — 


Dales off the the affailants by a a vigorous 
defence iv. 


4 Jorves: under Julius ( lng Czar | in in Spain 1 1 
Ts proſtbides, and killed roger 7 wit 


8 — See Pirates, and Pompey. 
Cimbri, their irruption into Gaul III. 16, 


Defeat Aurelius Ws and take him 
priſoner 73 


74. 
8 N routed by Marius . Catu- 


. 


cage for, vj firſt penetrated by Cell 
a 
The Conſul Q. Fabius aw the the n 


SR 


© ans there 
= "He ET 0 880 
e ſureties n 2 
ee foom Ro 
- Delivers his fifth in the Senate A 1 — 7 
| His bold decliration to the Tiibunes 25 
Oppoſes his re-eletion  —— 31 3 


Is created Dictatop —— 5 


p 8 to the relief of the Conſi 


Direds kim of the confiltip 18 
 Advifes the Senate to admit the num 


317 


of Tribunes to be increaſed 22 
the 


Is appointed DiQator on occaſion 
'* *conſpiracy of Sp. Mzlius* — 393 
c de prevails over the pretenfions of 


Indutibmarus, for the ſupreme' autho-. 
rity among the Treviri, 7 the coun- 
* tenance of Julius Cefar III. 628 


l * abti 
; | proclaimed a. $5: ic e | 


8 
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Cæſar on the death of ee 1 


cure 2 S Conſul, is routed in bo 45 
Forum by his collegue Ockavius III. 


127 


Is depoſed by the Senate — 128 


Brings a Roman army from Capua 1614. 
Recalls Marius from baniſhment - 129 


Beſieges Rome in conn ſian with Ma- 


rius — 132 
Invites the ſlaves out of the < city 133 
Is reſtored = his Conte and enters 


the city 911 
— i himſelf S again = 
Continues himſelf in the conſullhip, and 

n his daughter to Julius Cæſar 


3 151 

Is murdered. . 132 
Circus, the firſt in Rome but y by 'Ta dei 
nius Priſcus — JI. 78 


Its dimenſions computed —- 15. note. 
Cirta in Mauritania, is taken by Sitius for 
| P <a Cæſar — IV. 176 
Ci vil laws the firſt riſe of in Rome J. 109 
Claudia, the ſiſter of Claudius Pulcher, is 

fined for a diſreſpectful a f b e 
the Roman people II. 58 note. 
Claudius, Appius, a Sabine, removes to. Rome, 

And is made a Patrician I. 139 


Op poſes favour ing the r Plebeians 1 0 
Is elected Coufal” „ 180 


His ſpeech in the Senate on the ſeceftion 


of the Roman nnn to the 1 7 
Sacer | 


5 His ſpeech in the Senate reſpegin 
pretenſions of the Tribunes in 
fair of Coriolanus — np 


| Oppoſes the agrarian Ee 


252 
chu eee , ſon of the former, i is ceded 
| I. 279 
— the Nearly virulent m 
280 
- Is faved with difficulty from the violence 


of the Tribune. k᷑ 284 
Leads an arm inf the ctr mop: which 
ſuffers itſelf to 283 
His troops again ig — xz} 
Decimates his arm — ibid. 
:, Influences the Senate to op . the oo, 
j_ of conquered b 7 befire the - 
tne 

ö Tribunes people "” 
Kill. himſelf, | ibid. 


— din chaſes Coat * 331 


Patroniſes the compilation of a bids of 


laws — — 1.33 


Is choſen one of the Decemvirs 332 
Aſſumes a popular behaviour 333 
Procures himſelf to be recheſen Decemvir 


. ſecond year 0 345 
emes to perpetuate the ſſeſſion o 
the office be ibid. 
His arbitrary conduct to the Senate 353 
Attem n to ſeduce Virginia — 357 
| e to get poſſeſſion of her ibid, 


5 
V mia i is killed by her fatner 363 


N Ab icates his office , — 369 
Is accuſed by Virginius — 372 
Is ordered to priſon — mn 3 74 
Dies in priſon 

Claudius, [ppins, 3 of bd vir, 


his advice to the Senate on the revival 


f the agrarian diſpute "XL 
His 8 eck in juſtification of continalng 
| the ſiege of Veii through. the winter 


419- 
His ſpeech in oppoſition to the claim of 


the Plebeians to the conſular dignity 


483 

1 created Dictator — . 40 
Claudius, Appius, the Cenſor, introduces in- 
novations in the Roman cuſtoms J. 


; | 35 
Conftrufts an — png the _ 
- called the Ap ibid. 


ee the ce As N * | the legal 


556 
Is "fk choſen :n Conſul, nnd. API. 


Prætor — 
Is unſucceſsful in in the war an the He- 
trurians until Joined by Volumnius 


574 
Gains a victory over them — 57 


5 
His ſpeech in the Senate when blind, a- 
paſts granting a peace to King _ 


Claudine, 4, _ Conſul, is ſent to the relief 8 


of M — II. 14 


His eral mocked if Grey bs rig 


over 
Defeats Hiero, King of r 
Routs the . — — Jon 


cache, C. diſcredits the plot with which 


the Tribunes endeavoured to alarm the 
Senate and ren and W air 
| 303 


155. Ba ess 0 
is in the Senate to his — 
© 41 the Decemvir 2 
Intercedes for him when nib y 
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iniu:?:k6UuM — 374 
7 the Conſuls with his 735 
His ſpeech on the law propoſed b oe 
Tribunes for admitting Pains to 

- _ the conſulſhip 
how ns 2 Atpius, takes Camerinum, 
and fells the inhabitants for ſlaves I. 


| The Republic ſeeks out the 4 
and grants them the privilege of citi- 
| Zens — — ibid. 
Claudius Pulcher, is ſent to reduee — 
| the gladiator, but is deſeazed by him 


2 — war by ſen Requeſts Hanes 


2 2 430 


336. 


439 


He wide her ks 


Her oblations at Antony's — 1 
Her death 6— nm a 
Her character — 

Clodius, P. his character m. 2 35 


Excites mutinies in Lucullus's arm 5. 
His conduct in the * eee of Cata- 


line 14. 
Pollutes the myſteries myſteries of the Bone Des 
N Is ried fr ls offence, bur but contrives 10 
| 3 to get himſelf e 
ebeian, in — to ſolicit the tri- 


Clieemencs, a Sicilian Admiral, his ſhamefel bs bane a Plebeian by the the imerell ar 
donduct under the protection of the . Czar and Pompey ——— 469g 
PFPrætor Verres— III. 208 o .. Ts choſen Tribune — 4128 
cue ſon to Cleomenes, King of Spar- New laws publiſhed by him —— 429 
= E tt 5 | ——— — 
: em 25 
Cleopatra, fiſter to „ Is excluded His ono treatment of the young No 
f 8 kingdom of bles in the intereſt of Cicero — 432 
___— ap — V. 107 Plunders and deſtroys Cicero's houſes on 
Her acquaintance with Julius Carr his retreat to Sicily — 435 
| 151 Procures Cato to be ſent to depoſe Pto- 
Ts Sled in the kingdom with — 4 re — 420 
„ 15 
Has a ſon by Cr ibid. 
Her conduct at Rome on Carſar's death Attacks the paris of kis eollegtes in 
; | 265 mate. Cicero's intereſt in the Forum, and 
Sends aſiftance to Dolabella in Syria makes great ſlaughter ——— 456 
| 296 me 2006 in the city on Cicero's re- 
1 — hi — . 
Captivates him, and ( 2 ent on 0 
af ber fiſter Arſinoe 376 Cicero's Palatine — 1% 
Mer Is choſen Edile — = 
Egypt — 377 Proſecutes Milo \ —— 
n Is murdered by Milo — 541 
all her ambitious — 3 Chuillaxs, F: the Alban in a ar wth he 
| Condudte Antony to Alexandria after engage the Albans in a the 
. Parthian expedition * _- Romans 
; 2 - His ſudden e 67 
| Prevents Antony from receiving Chuillins, Gratehus, General of 8 
. 's viſit — 18 - plutiders the Tuſeulan terri 
0 — wiſe | — 45 _ - " Infults the Roman ambaſladors I. 315 
Her profuſion 419 I delivered up in chains to the Roman 
| Anends Antony to his e Dictator Cincinnatus — 318 
' 422 a the occaſion of 
Qdtavins declares. war her 425 


beſi the Gauls 1. 
ts being 33 1% 437 
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Porſena, to cover the retreat of the 


Roman army — I. 130 
Czlizs, mount, origin of its name l. 37 


Contr, Marcus, ſome account. of III. 550 


note. 
Letters between him and Cee, 551, 
00 8 


His character of Gets . * 


His account of the conteſts relating to 


Cæſar and Pompey 8. 12 
Exhorts Cicero to join the party of Cz- 


Te 

Cicero's reply to him 

His turbulent conduct at Rome. 7.4, 25 

His letter to Cicero on his n 
ments 


Invites Milo bacle to Italy — X 14 


Is killed at Thurium — 115 
His character by Seneca —— ibid. note. 
Collatinus, his wife nen violated by 
Sextus Tarquiniu — 1.112 
Circumſtances of her deach — 113 
Is choſen Conſul — 116 


Takes an oath never to recall the Tar- 


quins, nor create a King in Rome 


| {2289 
Endeavours to fave his een 
conſpired in favour dhe Fr 


1s: forced „ ig he conſul an 
leave Rome 123 
Colonies, the nature of thoſe ſent on out by the 
Romans, explained — I. 108 note. 

In what reſpect different from municipia 
and prgfectures —— I. 551 note. 
Comitia, e three ſorts of deſcribed, with 
the method of voting in them I. 93 


An in viry into the nature of theſe al. 
ſemblies 235 
Alaw paſſed to. prohibit the NINE GRIN 
of, out. of Rome 495 
Comius, is. conſtituted by Julius Ca Cæſar King 
of the Atrebates in n III. 6 — 5 

| Prevals on Car wo grant f peace to C 


ſibelanus 633 
1 into the Gauliſh co! — a- 


Su and obtains 


n of that appellation— I. 120 
cl derivation of that . 1 


. For the ee, of thee . 


fee the tables of Co Calendar,. at 

t be conclufton of II. and IV. 
Conſular Calendars — I. 61. IV. 449 
Conſuli, the adminiſtration of government 
— Rome veſted in, ee om of 


Plebeians made eligible t the digniy of 


484 
ConviBelitanic, elected chief M Magiſtrate of ; 
the 2 is eſtabliſhed in his office a- 


r of 1 by Ju- 
us 8 = fra 


Engages in a conſpiracy mſpiracy againſt the Ro- 
mans - 668. 


3 Julius Cæſar 214 


Pompey makes his eſcape —— ibid. 


_ aſſumes the command of Big 
7 0 


Sea ola kills himſelf, defpurring of bein 1 


e to defend it 
Colars faction in the town * to 


his . it — A) 


. : eftablihed. there 


"tha 
Berger . | 


there on W the Italian allies 
III. 110 


— Velka * 186 
Ravages the country of the Volſci 191 
Makes a violent ſpeech in the Senate a= 


amy 192 
NN r — As. 
The T n 


Cmjerpe Fathers in the Roman Senne; 69g | $a people: 


196. 
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His ſpeech in the Senats — 205. 
I deczeut by ——— wh hen 


1 I. 116 
The en fuſpended during the . 2 
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fore the people ——— 206 Caſas, A. Cornelius, choſen Diftator to cruth 


His defence before the people — 208 
Ts ſentenced to baniſhment by the tribes 


209- 


Retires to the Volſci | | —— _ 213 
His ſpeech in an aſembly of the Volſ 
21 
His depredations on the territories + 
Rome 1 217 
Inveſts the city of Rome — 218 
e e er ee g 219 
His reply to a ſecond deputation 220 
The priefts deputed to him in ſolemn pro- 


ceſſion — ia. 
His n of: his mother and wife 
2 224 
Relents 7 — 1 


1 bb ray... — ia. 
accuſed o treachery — ibid. 
Is aflaflinated — 229 

| Compariſon of Livy's account of him 
with 1 of yr br — 230 
deſcription of the ſeveral kinds 

Anton among the Romans, as mili- 


rewards 
Comte, mother of Grad es 


ſon Tiberius to inforein 2 

law 15 I. 521 
15 ſuſpe ed of che death of Ain. 

law Scipio Africanus 547 


(Her charatter | Cs, 548 note. 
or. 2, ughter 1s married to 
Pompey, who 9 — her father in 
- the conſulſhip with him III. 547 
Sees her huſband ki . a Bs in 


Egypt after the 
£YPt 1 


| Cornciius,-C. Trivane of the people, his 


+ iruggles 20 enact Popular laws III. 
3 
W P. commands che firft fleet ſent 


> ſea - e 
2 deſcent in Campania 


Cornifeius in def by Ogi. wo” 


camp near Archigetes in _ IV. 
His be bold and hazardous retreat wit is 
Js choſen Conful — 25 

Carvus, See Valerins. , 

Corwus, the naval machine ander that name 

inveuted; — II. 26 


, . a legionary Tribune kills 


1 E 1. ee . 395 


the faction of Manlius — I. 45; 
Defeats the Volſci ——— 456 
Cites Manlius before him— 457 

Correus, General of the Bellorach, 3 is defeated 
and killed by Julius Cæſar HE 

Cotta L. Tribune of the people, 1 is forced by 
his collegues to pay his debts II. 47 

Cotta, M. Aurelius, Conſul, is ſent wi 
fleet to defend Bithynia againſt Mi- 
thridates, and 1 e by him III. 


2 . 227 
Beſieges Heraclea 230 
cane, Ki and plunders the eit — 235 

ing of the 5, obtains his 


— ſon and hoſtages without ran- 

ſom from the Roman Es IL 4 5 ; 
Crafſus, L. Liciaius, Conſul, 

_ [triumph for reducing a band of rob- 

bers on the be AG but is n e 


Whew Sender, fon ſhuts up the he &hools of 
Nhetoricians 104 
Dies by exerting himſelf in 2 
- - againſt the Conſul Philippus 
Sate, M. ee 8 over to Sls on 
his return from 
2 the left wing of Tales 


Is e. by Sylla out of ers conbica- 
ted eſtates — 170 
Defeats Spartacus the gladiator 197 
Gives him another defeat — 9 

Finally defeats and kills Spartacus 199 
An ovation granted him — 200 
18 elecded Conſul with Pompey - — 202 - 
His family and character ibid. note. 


bad quarrelled 2" ——— 211 
Is fi peed of being privy to Cataline's 
conſpira — 338 note. 
Diſcloſes his intelligence of Cale 
12 iracy to Cicero 
ed in Senate of dein concerned. 
| NN by Tarquinius 359 
The firſt triumvirate e by him, 
Julius Cæſar, and Pompey — 400 
— Clodius and his faction a- 
debe nr 
| 1 ek _ el Conſul: with Pompey 


490 
"Obtains the province of Syria, and ER 


out e his . 
thia | 5 
3 Ea, : 
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| eee, to Cicero before his depar- 


Foz 
Is defended by Cicero in che Senate 3 
His miſconduct in Parthia 528 
Plunders the temple at Jeruſalem 529 
Is diſſuaded by Caſſius from e E 

this war N 
I miſled by a crafiy Ars Arabian chief 
$31 


Is defeated, and his ſon killed 532 
Retreats to Carrz bo 
Is betrayed by his guides 
Is deceived by Surena, the Parthian gene- 
ral, and killed | 37 
His head carried to Orodes and 1 155 
ef treated 
Craſſus, Licinins, is defeated and "EL 
by e . 


Liciaia; .the Veſtal, 

-. accuſe of i incontinence 5 * 
Saler, Publius, brings a reinforeement of 

Gallic horſe £0 father in Parthia 

III. $29 


| Is killed and his father defeated | $33 


"X Kesspect of his t a . 
Retroſpect of his watches, e under u- 
uus Cſar in Gaul e\ 

a . one of 


Julins c officers, 


Cres their great power 
the dale Romans 


"a Veientes 1 
Te — . out ont and cut to 


—— 269 
cmi ms account of Cicero's 2 


wich reſpect to Cataline III. 3 


24 
: Condut of Jalius Cæſar on the ſame oc- FR 


aalen 327 
:  Strictures on his acchunt of — jour - 
1 ney to his government in Gual* 588, 
note, 

Accuſes Jalins Czar of want of veracity - 
in his Commentaries © IV. 43, note. 
| kli zecount of Cæſat luxurious life in 
„ eypt wich Cleopatra 161, wore. 
Sp fo ſpec 


v 1 
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t- behaviour at Ka nos. * 


© rr ing i inte the — 
8 "Exiles, the firſt creation of 


h at a council of war 
„ 9988 Y 


held in Ales, then b then befie 
Cefar 9 682 
Critalaus, E ef Ac Achaia, excites the 

Foo to diſaffection to the — 


1. ag 
Ther ane ers 4 

'  Curiatit, l _ Horatii, 
Carie,Conful, his conteſts with the Tribunes, 


His character by ch ' "ibid. note. 
Curio, the younger, the — of Cicero. 
in public againſt the triumvir- 
date Ersa, Pem , and Craſſus HI. 416 
Is put to death a plot ſworn againſt 
im by Vettius 4157 
Curio is elected Tribute IV. y. 
His character b 7 — ibid note 3. 
Is bribed by Jab 75 d 
Embraces the — of r againſt the 
Senate — 1 
His Atzon to Affen 96 
75 1 Juba ng of of Mauritania 
* ne to kis-diſaffeQed * 
Pee Argo Varius = 2227 ag 455 
umi „ and 1s 
* Killed by Juba 


Carin Dentatus, Mania, Conſul, hiv 1 


esption oſ the Samnite ties J. 75 
„ the — re 0 tyb} 
„ th of thi eee 
va e country 8 4. 
| Defents king Pytrbas 1 
His magnificent triump | 8 
Co 9. done of Cacllisen 
diſcovers the plot to Fulvia III. 
SING het it, to the I 
i 
[ "Endeayours to: . Jens Gor ol 
cerned. in che plot 
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8 3 | Dy 
His account of the Epicurean dockrines to 
Fabricius | 616 


| | Is ſeat to. Rome to negociate a peace my 


. 2 without ſucceſs 
$ to Rome without effe& ons 
Ge battle of, between Philip of 
en acedon and the Cond ul . 


IL 3 
Gray the k oof, b Cos 
Roman: — by king tolewy s 


| Die is beſieged by Mithridates King 


of Pontus III. 22 
| Balm forced to abandon the ler- by the. 
e en s EP 


Tribune : of the. f 
mis a —.— perch 
EE ISO | 


Hy ped we pole on n 
ele 


. 2 
tribune, ex- 


. Pyrchas 1. box ET 


tricates his General Cornelius Cofſus 
mou being ar by the Sam- 


| * os 
215 r rewarded 509 
Is elected Caonful — MT 4 
. Devotes himſelf to deſtruction in the war 
wioith the Latines, according to a 

ment with W Manlius 

 quatus 520 

Decius Mus, the plebeian colleg collegue with the 
Conſul Fabius Maximus, diſputes the 
i 28 of the war in Hetrurid with 


Ore 


— J. 8 
Is aflciated with him 60 
Devotes himſelf to 8 after vr La 


ample of his fatber 580 
Decurie, the firſt diviſion of the curiz into 


J. 
WD of the eder Armenia 
innen, are \the. g 
8 162 
len, Jlis cent kivarrivl in Syria 


* e ice aga Abi 8 <5 165 
. ent af defies. againſt Cee — 


1 bis —_ —— 


thridates. king of ive and the 
temple of ent HE 137 

Philip king of Macedon, 
up a hoſtage to the Ro- 
mans, on the concluſion of mow: be- 
1 __ and Rome II. 323 


232 
5 9 £ 80 


wund hi 392 
Domerrixs ne hw of Antochus Ep — 
9299 3 — — Us 
to reconcile — wi 
1 
5 Ariaratheo kin 1 5 

e 

1 12 killed by Alexander 5 
5 rigs the £ ont 2k 42 
Peu, 
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* « "and influence over trurians and BO — I. 598 
III. 269, note. Dolabella, P. Cornelius, marries Cicero 8 


2 of Pharos, 4 delivers up Corcyra : gas Tullia—— 576 
do the Romans — II. go Impeac ius Claudius for his con» 
Is made regent of Illyricum ' , 6 duct in Cilicia -  —— ibid. 


Begins war with Rome ——— is letter to Cicero on Czfar's ſurround- 
| Dentaes Sicinius, a plebeian, his Fara, ing Pompey's army with lines of cir- 
| _— weg to the people on the Agra- - -cumvallatiin =— — IV. 120 

I. 323 I made Tribune and urges laws in N 

b of debtors | 

of the Aqui ' | ——— 326 ls hinderedof the conſulſhip by 2 

Performs it — — 1 +. poſition of Mark Antony - 

Deprives Romilius of a triumph Seixes the conſulſhip on Czſar's heat 
V created Tribune, and fines Romilius 9 61 

> 949. * Demoliſhes the altar erefted to Ceſar, 
Is reconciled toRomilius — 331 and quiets thecitizes — 267 
Is murdered by order of the — | 3 myrna, and ae Trebonius to 


3 
Diæus, Prator of Achaia, is defeated by - Is inveſted 2 Caſiius at at | Laodicea, — 
dhe Conſul Mummius II. 489 kills h 355 
er the firſt appointment of in Rome, Dolopians, — from Macedon, and are 
and the nature of that affice I. 163 reduced by Perſes 1 25 
For the chronological ſeries of the/e officers, Domitius A bus, his generoſi in the 


| fee the tables of Conſular Calendar, as — M. Scates IL III. 55 note. 

e volumes II. and IV. Is and his camp taken by ompey 
Didins, com of Julius Czſar's fleet 

on che coaſt of Spain, purſues and de- D Abenobarbes, Cs, is elected Contul 

Cn. e the younger in his IV. ul 


fight FEA © my Leaves Rome and joins Antony) - 421 
| I himſelf arprned and dfroped by the - / Returns n GG divorvenntich 
£73 tanians | 2 
Didius, T. his tranſactions in Spain III. 96 Domitius Calvinus, is defeated Wirres k Phar- 
Prolemy Auletes, king of Egypt, his manner naces king of the Boſphorus IV. 162 
of obtaining the throne, and his ex- Domitius, Gn. Conſul, defeats the Senones 


pulſion — III. 470 I. 598 
Applies toRome for Aanes --, © 471 Domitins, & ſeizes Corknium _ Pompey 
Is reſtored by Gabinius — 497 IV. 24 
Dido, queen, her hiſtory.  -; II. 6, note, V begegel by Julius C 34 
Dieny/ius, his expoſition of. 'the fabulous Is delivered up together with the town to 
2 of Hercules — I. 9 Cæſar, by the garriſon 
His account of Pallas —u— 12, noe. Goes to Marſeilles which he defends for 
His circumſtantial bee of eie Pompey 40, note, 73 
: __ doubtful. 230 15 defeated in a'naval engagement by 4 
- Scrutiny i into his account of d of the« che death of Brutus 90 


Spurius Caflius no s 15 taken Cæſar at the battle of Phar- 
1 an-Kduan "hich | attends Julius + falia and put to dem 1 
Ceæſar's camp in Gaul III. 592 FIR ries gen ee 
Intercedes aith. Erin for for his brother among the Romans. I. 323, 1. 
Dumnorix 5 15 Dorylaxs, general to . 

ee Czfar with the dilradted te Pontus, r Sylla III. 144 
of G aul. and the tyranny of Arioviſ· Drachma, —— in Engliſh 


| Intcoder with cin eth. . bn Gaul Cars account of them 
. — 51 — III. 64%, 5000, 
|  Nalabella, P. Carndlius ede the . ©: AL 7 5% xa . 
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ODruſus, M. Linu, 4 Tribuns, 3s 


ged 
the Senate to oppoſe. his tone: 
2 Gracchus . 


Drafus M. Livins, Tribune of the people, 
+ propels popalar bs las, 22 . 


nid — 108 
Dale Conſul, defeats Hannibal by ſea 


27 

His triumph — 88 — e 

Dalia, ribune o aſto 

6 9 the proming the bude 

0 Bo the oll ing the conſul + 
> prolonging pof |. 

WPalerias and Horatius 377 

yon ro cole of Tribunes to to be _ 

co-optation _ 
Demers a al man 95 
Shri, ware E 


| III. 586 

Frege u- inarch of the Hate int 

oy of his condu given jules 

— n account to ius 
Cæſar by Liſcus 


| accuſed. by: —— of fie 2 


brother Divitiacus 594 


, billes in an aempt 10 draw of vin 


TA on Oxſar's ſecond embarka- 


n for Britain. — 630 
dne, Tnbuse of the n 
the ſumptuary law — to tables 
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—— I, 202 
Ennius the poet born II. 64, mote c. 


5 Baut, the religious veneration the Ro- 


mans paid to them I. 


171, ele. 
Epheſus, an aſſembly of d. uy 


from all 
the eities in Afia, called there by 
Sylla, at the concluſion of the war 
with Mithridates —— III. 150 
Efirus, is reduced by the Prætor Anicius 


II. 
The towns which had favoured Peres 
crueHy plundered by Zmilius 448 
0 there Neptune, _ eſtival of Infltared 


J. 
i See Neptund. + 
Equites, the original eſtabliſhment of that 


Rink, 4 an impoſtor, who pretended to be 


the ſon of I ib. Gracchus; is eleddel 
Tribune of the people by the faction 
of Saturninus III. 


2 taken by the Conſul Junius 54 


£3.51 Oo 
us, tr the 
Antiochus king A 
u. Aiinticus at the battle of 
Goes 'o Rowe for a reward of bis ler 


| 6 
| Relolution of the Senate 1 
E His journey io Rome Wend Perſes 


8 
His narrow dene flomibaing dhe by 


£ 4 
can 
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= $ emp Perſes 401 

N 33 the Romans againſt Perſes 416 

egoriates-privately with Perſes 429 

Is forbid to come to Rome 4358 

His carry e een wa 
bim to Rome 
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eff _ andrian fleet —— — FN „1535 
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Fabia, wife of e. Licinius Aa x Ple- 
beian, engages her father Fabius Am- 


buſtus 82 © Plebeians to the conſular 
dignity — I 477 
Her huſband 8 Tribune 
Her huſband choſen Conſul | 


abi, the family of, g iſon a fort at 10 - 
mera, to defen, the 

the Veientes | 

Are decoyed out'of their fort and cut to 


pieces 269 
Three brothers of this family ſent to the 
camp of Brentius, general off 
Gauls, to intercede for the 


They * the reſentment of the 18557 5 


againſt Rome by joini the . 
in their hoftilits N 


Are elected military Tribunes' 8 
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I. E 
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Is with others ſent on an embaſſy to 
Ptolemy Philadelphus king of Egypr 


_ Defeats the rebels of Volaaũ, but 1. 
killed there 634 
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II. 148 
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* cruel treatment of priſoners. . : 
. Gives: battle to Cæſar 5 
killed in an engagement t vmh Ce 


1 „ 38, note, 8 
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18 — — and bet w/ Vehtidi ius 


8 
Laced.emon, recovers its liberty and Lame 
the republican 8 of governn 05 
on the death of the tyrant 'n, 
* 2 
i ſubdued by Philopzmon, and 
to renounce the laws of peng 3 
| Decree of the Roman Senate 9 


. The: forces of, defeated by the Aches 


485 
Levin, M. Valerius, completes the re- 
b duction of Sicily — H. 220 
| Evades nominating 58 Bae 5 When 
_ required by the 4% 1 BID 


His _— in Africa — 
Lewin Pr TOW is defeated by King 


ode Pros — are again, — — 


2 4184 
Laodice, witeof yl vt MY w 
tus, is put to death by him IT, incon- 
- finones; aufl, onipbing. e bis 
102. 
ibn y rſt 
erection of that office | 
mw warns, Plancus of Lepidus's: 
— e e. 
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A. V.. 
page e they & detived ha ny 


e 2 5 by Ancus rm + 
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1 55 on the Ja ma 8 IT 
the Sidicini 543 


' © Eniballh "of het Pra Idee 


the Roman Senate — 515. 
| Receive a defeat from Manliys, To ua- 
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| rg Spain, i» befieged and-taken by 


e his 


X. 


Are totally overcome by L. Furius Ca- 
millus 


Latinus, King of che Aborigines, bis . 


dom and ande denvenitated from 


him 1. 4 
Enters into a leagues 5 10 
Gives him his daughter Lavinia 11 
His death . 

Latium, arrival of Enæas there I. 4. 
Lavicant, revolt againſt the Romans I. 08 


Are defeated by. the Dictator Q. Servi jus | 


Zauinia, daughter of Latinus, married to 
Aueas — — 
Is brought to-bed of Silvius 13 
Lavinium, whence it derived its name I. 11 
I united with Alba into one kingdem, 
under Silvias 14 


rtorius — — 
Sewer, Reman, the ten tables of, — 4 
the Decemviri, and 


the Senate and people — 1. aw, 


ents rved of theſe laws 
, unt of the feſtival . 
zation ſo called, yogi the * of 


; eiii 

Legion. füsse, ofthe —_— 
and the number of meu it contained at 
the time of Romulus I. 36 


Hon. me in the time of —_—_. 


añndlocca 


+ She 
Tl, Z. a — SES — 
dn the, army being entrapped by the 

Samnites I. 542 


| dls Seve P. Cornelius, one of Clia- 


Jitels epnſpieators, this family and cha- 
macher —— n zz: 
55 in death by ade a deerce of dhe Sens 


Tas, a Macedonian, Sus the ne of 
— 

. I 

Taping e. Paetory is eutruſted 
care of rg by: 4 77 


—— — 

ED has Sede Baue 

| Þ-gleted.Confubwick Cir #109 "& 
The government of Rome commit 
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Aainſſ- Pempey e ſons 


— 
* 
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2 $99] of 


Brings his troops into the city, on the 
death of Cæſar — , 
Enters into an accommodation with 
young Sextus — in Spain 272 
. His letter to Cicero, RENE to the war 


with Antony = yos 

A review of his condukt ref reſpecting An- 
ton 322 

8 _ Antony | 32 
 Hisletter to the Senate — ibid. 


The ſecond triumvirate formed by him, 
„ Octavius, and Antony — 356 
His ſhare in the e e chat bl 

lowed 


Obtains a triumph — 3s 
Is elected Conſult _. — + 
1 od 6 of his beſt provinces by his two 
| Lands with a force in, Sicily w oppoſe 
. Sextus Pompey -. $99 
Meflanais ſurrendered to Os, m by Plen- 


nius 
Aims at ſecurin ng Sicily for We Big. 
Surrenders hynſelf to Octavius, and is 
baniſhed to Circeum _ 398 
His character — 761 
Lepidus, M. Emilie, obtains the Salad | 
ſhip, by the intereſt of Pompey III. 17 
' Eſpouſes * Marian party on the ava 


of 'Sy ee 
Speech of Philip in e Bene at 
:> lh Kee mn. ibid, 
ie defeated by his collegue e 3 
Hetrutja...  .... wy 6 379 
nc lies Orcs the ambuſh: 
tines nates vius am 
x deb Sm 1 Rome to Syria 


Is. delivered up by Dem etrius Soter — 
Lexcofia, iſle of, bow it obtained * 
Lewies of foulditrs, how "nikd among 155 
+: early Romans: e bone _ 
Lex and seiten, edi between 

"theſe termy-aſc ig 9 — 
1 Hanatia, inquiry —_ | 9s nete. 
Frebonia, lia, this law Salted ring th the 
War * Rome, with: the Italian 
th . 114 
buen, or freedmen, che privilege of ciu- 

r by r 


Lit, Po eee, bis conference wh 
Jaſon IVV. 110 


bevor: ſome of Cwlar' tr — 


EN U H X. 


115 


at Brunduſium 
Is driven off by M. Antony ibid. 
Retreats to Tyre after the battle of 


Pharſalia 141 
Licinius Craſſus, P. is ſent with an army 
againſt Perſes King of Macedonia 

II. 415 

Perſes obtains an advantage over him 


Is attacked by Perſes, who is 8 


retire — 41 
Licinias Nerva, e e a revolt of the 
{laves in — III. 88 
Is a wr them — ibid. 


Licinius Stolo, C. a Plebeian, is engaged 
by the ambition of his wife Fabia, to 
aſpire to the conſular dignity I. 477 

Is made a Tribune 78 

Is choſen .Conſul — 486 


Is choſen Conſul a ſecond time 490 


Is fined for n an 2 quantity 
of land 495 
Lictors, o_ firſt Jnftitation of © I. 25 
Ligarius, his pardon procured of Julius 


Czſar, by the e interceſſion of 


. 12. — 1 Fo © 6 
ſtinus, a centurion, 15 ch to 
lip the Roman people on ares ayer the 
levies for the ſecond Macedonian war 

II. 406 

Lilybeum, beſieged by ths Romans II. 49 
Linen, legion o Samnites, account of the 
formation of — I. 586 
Lipara, the Roman fleet — there by 
Hannibal 1 

106 defended by Hamilcaragaint the Con- 
- + ſul Calatinus 29 
Lese commander of the Æduan auxi- 
 - hanies ſent: to Julius Czfar, ſpirits up 
his men to enmity againſt the Romans 


III. 668 


lasers and murders. the Roman citi- 
zens, who furniſhed his FAWP with 
proviſions — 669 

+ Him men ſubmit to- Cæſar, . he flies 
to Gergovia a ibid. 
Livia, the wife of Tiberius Nero, is taken 
from her huſband and married by Oc- 
tavius IV. 387 
Wel Andronicus, a "Sicilian, reforms the 
Roman theatre II. 64, note c. 
Eavius Salinator, M. is condemned by the 

| tribes after the © ſecond _ N war 
100 


Is again choſen Conſul —— 248 
With the aſſiſtance of his collegue Nero, 
defeats and kills Aſdrubal — 250 
So way to his reſentments when Cen- 
or 


Locri, cruel condath of Pleminius SA | 


IT. 267 
Deputies from, complain of eg to Foun 
Senate — 
Longinus, Q. Caſſius, his oppreſſive govern. 
ment of Spain 210 
An attempt made on his if life ibid. 
Leaves Spain and is loſt in a ſtorm at ſea 
211 
Lorica, the Roman coat of armour, de- 
ſcribed I. 518, vote. 
Lucanians, are deceived by the Tarentines 
to engage in a war with the * 
Are reduced by Curius Dentatus 885 
Luceria, the city of, taken by the Romans, 
the citizens  daughtered, « and a rer 
planted in it 
Lueretia, wife of Collatinus, i is relies Th 
Sextus Tarquinus = 
Kills herſel — of 
Lucrerius, the Philoſopher and Pace, 2 
time of his birth, and his character 
from Euſebius III. 100, note. 
Lucretius _ is left to blockade Præ- 
neſte, by Sylla —— III. 156 
The gates of | Przneſte' are opened to 
him on Sylla's ſeizing Rome 159 
Is killed by Sylla%s order, on his ſtanding 
candidate for the conſulſhip. 168 
Lacrinus, the Julian port, formed by the 
junction of this lake with the lake 


Avernus IV. 388 
Lacullus, Licinius, his unprovoked hoſtili- 
ties againſt the Vaccei II. 4p 


Is repulſed from Palantia — 
Tucullus, Liciniut, is choſen. Conſul II l. 22 


His character — ' ibid. note. 
How he obtained the province of Cilicia 
22 
Forces Mithridates to retire from Fond 
rium 228 
Diſtreſſes Mithridates by ſea. XY" 230 
Drives him out of Bithynia 
Is worſted in an engagement vic wa Mr 
thridates 


Defeats part of his troops; and * 
him to fly from his army 232 
Subjects al Pontus, and takes Amiſus 


by 
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"Pri 41 from the opprefions occa- 

fioned by the | Roman tax-gatherers 

| 23 

Takes Si ie 33883 
1 Armenia —? 237 
HDefeats and kills Mithrobarzanes 2 38 
Beſieges Jigranocerta — ibid. 
Defeats: the immenſe amy of Tigranes 


Defeats Ae NES joiny 


Takes Niſibiese !- 8 
His army becomes diſcontented 246 

2 His troops refuſe to march Win Ti- 
N — —— ü 248 


* uperſeded by the arrival of Pompey 


— See Phil and Perſes. 
ys „Are regulated 5 Emi- 


1 reduced to a Pretorian vibes 
490, note. 

len,, Sp. 2 Roman knight, artfully ac- 
Jae popularity t to attain regal power 
"Hi N n diſcovered, an and” Malk 
ah 394 


1 = . p. Kills his fiend NI. Mar- 


.** Tellus, on his j J to Rome, after 
being pardoned by . Ys; 2 
then kills himſelf 


— of, berween Scip af ol 
and Antiochus = II. 3682 


Oka a triumph vy Cice's — Mags, « Cankaginian Adinirat is fent with 


Oppoſe: the. ratieation of Paw 
ſiatic tranſa — pep 


Lucallus, M. Terentins: Favra, r 


his victories in Thrace III. zl, note a. 
1 — of v1 304 


1 origin and ata nature of 5 feſti 
> 7 245 116 note. 
nfs, 5.2 "> web waere of, by the 


— 28 II. 
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Liner Cares C. defeats Hanne 2 . 
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es 2 peace with Anil 
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tas, Prator 
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fleet to aſſiſt the Romans againſt 
Ting us, Which is refuſed I. 619 
Prevents Þ rh from „ 


Me, brother to-Efannibal; is ſent: bow 
Ataly to Carthage, Vith an account of 
* brother's ſucceſs” Hino Tr 17 
ſhrewdly interrogat anno" 8 
is tranſactions in Spain . 4 
Is defeated and killed W 
Malleslns, Pablicits, bow! Killed for mitts © 
dering his mother" III. 8), hore. 
Me, wah ene, dn ane, „marches 
a body n 
che capitol from Herdonius 
* 1 knights — 
ury repeated to O 5 
.- bathing at See, villa IV: 2253 were. 
Maxcinus; .: Heftilins, belieges Numantia, 
but is forced ta eonel a With 
the Numantine— 1.512 
rue Senate refuſes nn , and de- 
livers him up to the- Mämantdges 51 
Tbey refuſe to accept hm — 5517 
, Tribune df the people, obtains 
the government of Aſia and che con- 
duckof the Mithridatic wit for Pompey 


III. 221 
5 they derived their name 
0 8 18 
ins Nau, ts an accommodation 
enen? - Antonius and OQavids 
IV. 380 


vb urioedo the 1. | 


» 
wy 


1 N D E X. 


M. Antony and 4 384 W of Calin to che 
— a Centuripn, cneolls men. in. le. ſword. — to terms of capitula- 

. Turja,, to aſſiſt in Cataline's 1 tion — 192 

| III. Is ſent into un, — 195 

Is joined by Cataline, after the Fr. At Beſieges Syracuſe — ——= 109 

bis plo 46 Takes it 206 


Mele Gnas, Conſul, ; and. Ge His magnificent ovation —— 215 
againſt the Hetrurians, his tent de- Is accuſcd by the Sicilians —— 
ſtroyed wy li hining I. 266 15 acquitted — 218 

Is killed in 45 pi a 208 t into poſſeſſion of Salapia 279 

Manlius Ful ſa, Cx. his. bee againſt the Is defeated by Hannibal — 223 

SGallo-Greeks — UI. 367 Engages him again, and gains the victory + 
Is attacked on his way home, in a —— an 2624 
by a body of Thracians Is killed * eee 
Obtaing a triumph after. ſome oppolicin Marcellus, M Claudius, his negetiayions 
x2 Wy ids - wth the Arvaci »/ | ao 11.495 
Mankas, . repulles, et of the Ga «Concludes a peace with them 96 
ane 1 N 25 L 445 Marcellus, d laudius, Conſul, his 
Envies the f 455 — Y 1 Middleton IV. 5, — 
lis acts of popul⸗ 


456 His oppoſition to Julius Cæſar ae 6 
5 cated. Hefars;(che-[1 the E. Pa Comets His — — obtained of C ,fj 198 
Coſſas — 1457 I« killed by P. Ma _ * 200 
ad; e — 158 Haute Caius, SAY red the nie 


el. — ini of Coriolanus 1. } 
Enters into new cabals. — — 4 n See nen Enn. * 
Is condemned and thrown: from che ca- Marciu Fbilippun, 2 a Roman — , 
pitol — — 14145 his interview with Perſes King of 
—— e. 452 Macedonia — H. 40 
Manlius, F C. Licinius, His progreſs through the ene fi = 
2 e Maſter: ef tho Horſe I. l. 
7 « 38 created. . ConduQsan into Massdbnis 123 


18 rape 55. 22 _— Ik 487 Effects nothing when he arrives there 425 
Is acquſed of .crgeley 1 Ne b 8 1488 - Marcius, Q. is 2 ambaſſador from Rome 
-ls freed: from; this proſecution by the to the court of Macedon, and the 
pietꝝ of his on + : ibid. other: Grecian flates | '— II. 380 
Man TOveus itur, his extraordinary Ee to the Senate dad His" return 


father Pro- ; 
ſecution ure to him I. 488 Artie Raw, ir ent to eto oppoſe gr 
made a legianary Tribune * 94489 and 2 85 75 

Ein a gigantic Gaul, and acquites the Marcus, Antonius or Ae Boy gs © 


arquatie © 40 1 - 491 j miu. 1 # 
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breach 3 — 51 r mitlia, n — ELM 
[reg een 5 es Determines 5 to [candidate for 4 


rr Conful rng 39 

Marcellus,' M. Claudius, kill . Examination of the chrracter given of 
the Ganliſn King, in Gngle combat, dim by Plutarch ©! — 10, am. 

* and defeats his army I. 9s Occaſion of his enmity to Metellus 44 
Triumphs — — 99 TI _ Conſul, and appointed to com- 
Vor. IV. Tt mand 
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mand in Numidia 47 
His harangue to the people 48 
His great levies for proſecuting the war 


- 
Arrives in Numidia 
Takes and deſtroys the city. of Capi 


— 


58. 


Gains an, important fortreſs on a rock 
near the river Molucca 59 

_ Routs Jugurtha. and Bocchus, who came 
on him by ſurprize 62 
Defeats him again 64 
Sends Sylla and Manlius to treat with 


| Bocchus King of Mauritania ibid. 
- Jugurtha is delivered up to Sylla, by 
Bocchus 


ä 71 
Is choſen Conſul a ſecond time, contrary 
to uſual order 

Appoints Sylla his lieutenant: i in the ex- 

; pedition againſt the Cimbri 76 

B continued. in pe conſulſhip, a third 
time — 8 
His fourth ae to the conſulſhip - so 
_ Digs the Foſſa Mariana ibid. 
Defeats the Ambrones and Teutoni 82 


— — 


Is the fifth time ee Conſul 83 
Joins the army tulus, e 2 
the Cimbri — 


Gives the Cimbri a total defeat . | 56 
Is elected Conſul, the ſixth time 
Procures Metellus to be baniſhed 
: Reon Glaucia and n e in 


Pontus — 97 

; Seizes the camp of Vertivs, General of 
. the Italian allies — 112 
- Refigns his command 
Is baniſhed by a decree of the Senate 
under the influence of Sylla .. 126 
1 recalled from baniſhment by erer 


129 
65 |. Account of hig diftreſes during his exile 


= ibid. 
; bebe ge. Rome in conjunRtion with Cinna 


p 132 
_ Enters the city on Cinna's treaty with the 


Senate, and ſſaughiters numbers of the 


-/, 1Ctivens. Ss. :! 1 
sa ſeventh tim — 135 
Marizs, "164 on of the former, iodefeated. 


in an engagement with. Jyllu HI. 1 
Bie death at FunIe 2 3 


75 


the 
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His 3 Mithridates wes King, of Os 


ac” W 


Menn. See 


| II. 
34: WMamoth, his obſervations on Cicero's fl. 4 
Dies, after e himſelf Conſul - 3 gee” 


E Ni Di E Xi 


Marius, M. a Proconſul created by Ser- 
torius in Spain, is ſent to Mithridates 
King of Pontus, and received by him 
in that character III. 190. 

Is taken by the Conſul Lucullus, and put 
to death, as a traitor 230 

Marriages, the laws of, from the twelve 

tables * 342 
The law prohibiting ma rriages between 
Patricians and Plebeians repealed 335, 

Marfeilles, the inhabitants of, | ſhut their 

gates againft Julius Cefar IV. 1 

L. Domitius arriees there, wth ſuccours 
to defend the town for Pompey 14:4. 

Domitius is defeated in a naval engage- 
ment by D. Brutus —— [ 

A ſecond defeat of their ſhipping 92 

Works conſtructed by T Honig: againſt | 
the towh- —— ibid. 
Is reduced — — 95 

Maſiniſſa, ſon of Gale King of Maſylia, 

defeats Syphax King of Maſeſylia 


— * 


* 201 
His hiſtory — — 274 
Joins Scipio — 2276 


| Takes Syphax priſoner, and 3M So- 


phoniſba „281 

a Perſuades her to poiſon herſelf / 284 
His flattering. embaſſy to Rome . 444 
go Submits his diſpute with Carthage to the 

arbitration-of -Rome - 463 

Enters into a war with Carthage 468 
Reduces the Carthaginians to Pate on 

his. own tem- 


Bis deatir und chapter it 9 

Maſſo#, grandſon of MaſinMA, is afk. 
nated iy Jugurtha's order — -gp 
Al. 28 


5 Wie, 1 Natter ba Ce em che death of 


3 
4 
Tuber King f. 991 3, 
Ie converted imb à Roman province -4 
Julius Cæſa— IV. 
ante, its Parts how difiinguiſhed 12 
403, note. 
Megdlenſus ihfitution of dme games ſo 
— callet | © nkhnes 268 


Julius Cæſa n IV. — 
Matronalim the ſeſtiꝭwal of, inſtitut 


to Sici 

n atebunt of Cicerd's fluduatiny” 95 
duct between e and Cæſar 
: | IV. | 51, „note. 


1 


En- 


T7. N Di 


Mummius, C. Tribune of the people, .ae- 
cuſes the Nobles of being gained over 

to the party of Jugurtha III. 23. 

His E to the people on the occa- 
ſion 2 5 
% ions Jugurtha before the © 
t is prevented by the ibune 
Bæbius — | 
Stands candidate for the Conſulſhip, 
and is aſſaſſinated at the inſtigation of 
Glaucia his competitor, and Saturni- 

nus the Tribune ä 94 
Menac, Admiral of Sextus Pompey's fleet, 
propoſes: putting eff to ſea with Octa- 
vius and Antony, then on board Pom- 
pey's ſhip — IV. 385 
Revolts to Oftavius | —— 387 
Returns again to Pompey — 91 
Goes once more to Odavius — bid. 
Menenins, 7. is defeated by the Hetrurians 
2-1 


Is fined by the people, and dies of grief 
2 
Mervle; L. Cornelius, is elected Conſul "by 


me Senate, on the depoſition of nn 


= HI. 128 
5 Re efgrs his: office that Cinna might be 


> Kills 'himfelf on lic . Marius ba 


. + © 4ering the 3 
M pans, break: looſe from the Patel: 
aaſſociation — U. 380 
Are reduced by Lycortass — 386 

Mena, the Conſul Appia Clandins, 

over thither, to reſcue it from the Car- 
thaginians II. 16 
Morella, wife of the Dictator Sylla, is di- 
| voreed by him, on her falling fiek, dur- 


ing -7 Ponte entertainment of the 


| — III. 174, . 
ee Ci ilius, Conſul, defeats Aſdru- 
bal at Ihybæeum— II. 43 
Merellus, Cæcilius, Pontifex Maximus, ſaves 
the Palladium N a per : oh 
NMetellus Pius, goes over tothe party of Sy 
on his return from Aſia — III. 153 
Defeats an army of the Marian party 


156 
| His gratitude” to the Tribune Calidivs, 
'  who'befriended his father 173, note. 
| His ill ſaccefs againſt Sertorius in Spain 

182 
Pompey” arrives to his aſſiſlance 185 


- > 
I \ 4 
E. 1 «tf 
* 


Defeats Hirtuleius, Sertorius's Quæſtor, 
and kills him 186 
Joins Pompey, and defeats Sertorius 


188 
They are forced by continual harraſſing to 
retire — — — 189 


His ridiculous vanity 


191 
27 Metellut, Q. Cæcilius, defeats Wass, the 


Macedonian pretender — II. 477 


Overcomes the Achæans — 88 
8 e the ſurname of Macedonicus 


Inſtance of his e at the bete of 
Nertobriga 504 
© His orations on matrimony and manners, 
when Cenſor 543 
His life attempted by a Tribune 
Metellus Q. Cecilins, Conſul, is ſent againſt 
© Jugurtha, and reforms the diſcipline of 
the army in Numidia II. 33 


| Gains an advantage over Jogurtha 35 


Ravages the coun 37 
Occaſion of the enmity between him and 
his "lieutenant Caius Marius 44 
Defeats Jugurtha a 
Reduces the 'city Thala -63 
Is ſaperſeded by the arrival of Marius as 
Conſul 5 5 
Stands for the conſulſhip, but is ſet * 
by the intereſt of Marius 


| 1 inſnared by Marius, and condemned | 


to baniſhment 


| Ds 

Is recalled to Rome — 95 

Metellus Creticus, . Cæcilius, is elected 

Conſul III. 212 

His ſucceſſes againſt the Cilician Rome 
21 

Obtains a triumph after long ſolicitation 
38 


Metius, Curtius, a Sabine, his courage an 
addreſs in the battle between Titus 
Tatius and Romulus — l. 38 
Meton, citizen of Tarentum, his device to 
engage the Tarentines to ſober my 

01 
Maxentius, King of the Tyrrhenians, 
makes war on Eneas, and occaſions 
his death 2 te OY > 
Is reduced to ſolicit peace of Aſcanius 


Micip/a, King of Numidia; Ks "Bs, 


ſions of the ambition of Jugurtha 


II. 
Leaves Jugurtha joint heir with his 3 


19 


11 Mictio, 5 
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Manie, 3 chief of che Chalcidians, his re- 
FRN che ole of Ste H. 


$4.4 : 349 
Mulde, Dr: bis account of the firſt Ag 
| pointment of che Roman Senate I. 27, 
on berween.,the- cenduct of 
13 pariſon tween, e conduct o 
eee in the Italian war 
HI.! 118, note =. 


Hi remarks 'vh I Nithridatie war 


149. noſe. 


His Hh ads of the corrupt ſtate of 


an Courts of Judicature-at the 
time of Cicero : proſecution « of Verres 


Bidders ih Gib r Gd or 
Julius Cæſar 308, note. 

His account of Cicero's 3 in reſpect 
to Cataline, examined — 321 

His: account of the — of the * 


man government by — 
- HidchamBer of the Al 51. C us 
9 Marcellus IV. 3, note 5. 


His charatier of — Servius Sul- 
2 — e 1. 
nf be of M. Anteny's: life, previ- 


9 ous to the commencement of the civil | 


"His remarks on Ceſar's la pane over the 


/ Rubicon - © © 40, 8 48 


"His character of Cato of to of Utica 


His account of Cefar 3 ambition — 8 


1250 the regal title — 2242, note. 
22 Cicero from the accuſation of be- 
ing privy to Cafar's death 2577 vote. 


| "Ui Ch of the ConſulsHirtus and 
an 


Mil, is left in Tarentum, by King Pyrr- 


to Sicil 621. 
Pirtbars preſent to him on dali tel 


* Surrenders 8 of the p the Romans: 828 
Mil, Tribun people, his conteſts 
with Clodi — III. 456 


"1 1. Very arched by e c 28 


wich he routs 
Is Accuſed before the p h Fo gm 
nw dite, and is defend by. Pom. 
"ep; Craſſus, and Cicero 4381. 
F 1 b oppoſed by Clodius, in his pretenſions | 
1 to e e — 24 


ae rn 129 845. 


Returns to Italy at. the invitation of C 
lius, and is killed i in beſieging Coſa 

| 1 NG 114 
Minio, mie A e the Great, his 
N conference with _ Roman ambaſſadors 


II. | 
Minucius, Conſul, his ſpeech to to the People 
= to juſtiſy the Patricians i ve 
| quarrel: between Coriolanus 
His ſpeech to che People at the dial of 
Coriolanus — 07 
Ver remonſtranee to Coriolanus, when 
335 Rome as een of the Vol- 
— 218 
unge Maſter of of the Horſe to he? Pro- 
Dictator Fabius, engages e 
BE contrary to orders — II. 253 
I aſſociated with Fablas- ——— 254 
- Is reſcued by Fabius from mt 158 
- Makes his fübmiſſion to Fabius od 
I killed at the battle of Cann 169 


Minncins, L. Conſul, and Grneral againſt 


* the Equi, his camp inveſted b ther 
General Cluilis— 1.16 
Is relieved by the Dictator Cincinnatus, 
and diveſted of the confulſnip 318. 
Mikutius, IL. ia appointed St t 
| 2 proviſions, during the ae at 
. 115 — I. 
Diſeloſes the conſpiracy of 8 2Mgelius 4 
- the Senate + en]. is 43593. 
Hi vigilance rewarded — 70. 
Mee rn how it obtain * 


Mitbridates, A. Parthian; his kind hints at. 
a Ih oi pg during his retreat from 
— N. 4%, 408 

Miekridoras of Pergainus; raiſes an. army 
10 alliſt Julius Offer at E 5 
Pc 
Defeats the't ops: ſent A to 
15 8 by. Cerro ſacked Pia 


ces in the Bofphorus ——— 166, 


2 refered v to ; Arobarzanes 5 
G anne ss ? 


nes EI Ebb agai = 4 


I. 
5 Deſeats Nicomedes 14. Bithynia 122 

— 223. 
Orders 


His rapid foccelſes A 


- "Orders a water of the Italians in Ai 


| His armies ks Arebelaus and MN 
.  , routed by SyIlla— 142. 144 
. Concludes — with Syll Sylla.—— 145 
His conference with r — 147 


Ratiſies the peace —ꝛ èr»i149 


. Sends an embaſſy ebene Spain 189 

Concludes a treaty with him — 190 

Puts his ſon to death — 224 
His battle with Muræna — 22 
Attacks Bithyniaa —T 22 

| Gains an advantage over che Conſul Cot- 


ic [57 eee eee 2 een l ws 
0 — — 2 >} 228. 
* ö —— Lycub 
; ——ů 22 

: Is driven W Bihnime, ene — Ps. 
Gains an adv oyer Lucyllos, 231 
- Steals away from his am — 232 
His kingdom of kenn, ſubmits to Lu- 
801 cullus 

: "The unhappy fates of 1 of his wives 3 
- 243 tem“ — _ id. note. 
0 Defeats Triareus —— 2247 


N deſerted Tigranes l = 
31 b defend by Pompey. —— 
abuſe: memoirs. ſeized. by Pompey 


| 259 

i fal j e um. 265 
K. Se Pharnaces 

8 an —— ife 205 

892 — 

"Ya. children led in Fompey's triumph 

393+, note. 

Mibrabarcaue, General to Tigranes, King 

of Armenia, is defeated and killed by 


Lucullus: : III. 238 
Ig, the etymology of the te term. e 
1 fig" 02 te. 


"Silvers firſt coined at Rome — 629 
him Sacer, the two * 
their Generals, and retire to I. 171 
Toe firſt Tribunes of the. People decked 


| there — 33 182 
+ bote erocted ters ke the Ter. 
2000008 1 £311 Wee 

t of Parthin, and the 

* Par — n war IV. 402, 
41300. ole. 

* 5 — derivation 'of their names 
I. 63. note 6. 


Aeg, 1 Conſul, defeats Aae 
= iæus D II. 
2 een the city of Corinth, 22 


I' N D E X. 


Deſtroys the ci of Thebes, (; =) 
And Chalcis N ü — . 
Acquires the ſurname of Achaicus 491. 


Municipia, the difference between, and co- 


| lonies or præſtdure I. 551. note. 
Murexa, his ſucceſſes ſes againſt the Ellician 
pirates III. 215 

| Commences hoſitiies. ag  agpinſt Michridates | 


King of Pontus — 
His battle with Mithridates, 
15 R by Cato, and Sefended' by 


— 24 any — 44 — 
Mating, "RITTER by. M. Antony IV. 290, 


6 defeated before the — "by 


dus re 304. 
5 LET. * 348 11 
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Fabio 8 of — TY eruel 


treatment of Argos . II. 320 
1. redueed to peace by — 336 
Beſie S — 442 


6 finated 4 — — . 347 
Næwiut, a Tribune, r the Scipios of 
defrauding. che public 1. 370 


Nan, a general explanation of n of thoſe borne 
the Roman:. 7 note a. 

Naples, the firſt building of E529. 
4 Naravaſug, a Nunidico Officer, his. e- 
tous friendſhip to Amilcar 1.75 
Nofidis, L. is ſent. by Pampey. with. a fleet 
to the relief of Marſeilles IV. 91 
Retires from the Mafiilian fleet during 


engagement with Brutus 92 


Nevins, the 4 agur,. ſtory of 3 Tar- 
quinius P Prif 532 1. 81 
r unaccountably. —_—_ 8 


Apts: . tunen Hiſtory. inquired into L 


note m. 
K Claudius joins his collegue F og Sa- 
linator, and defeats the Carthaginian 
SGegneral Aſdrubal—— II. 250 

Si Gr Way to his reſentments when. Cen- 


kli deer ineraden ded for Afica Serſea i 
Ty 3 31 ace n 
An a char er. of the een of ( Gals 
ſo — 4 III. 61 610 
Are — ar hed, by Jabs Cel 


Nicias, Phyſician. to Pyrcbus,., King of 
dere, Propoſes to the Roman. 55 
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do poiſon his maſter— I. 620 

A ſeat covered with his ſkin 625 
Nicemachus, the Epirot General, is defeated 
by the Conſul Ruffinus I. 622 
Nicomeder King of Bithynia, is dethroned 
by his brother Socrates, aſſſted by 

_ Mithridates King of Pontus III. 120 

4 reſtored by Roman interpoſition 26:4. 
Attacks. Mithridates 121 
Is ror wy pe cp 5 122 
Micupolis, t of, bu y on 
os —2 he defeated lake 
233 

Mapoli; another city of that name, found- 


ed by Octavius, near Alexandria, on 


where he defeated Antony 

V. 445 

Norbanus, Tribune of the people, is tried 

for his conduct at the trial of 7 
Cæpio, and acquitted 

C. Junius, Conſul, is 9 — 

by Sylla at bis geturn from Aſia Ul. 


TIE Rhodes, and bine to — 
pre mh tou ylla 187. 171, #074. 
er the Rinttions of, \among de Ro- 
Nevin: dhe toun — — — to 
-Juligs:Ciefar. - +» III. 600 
15 taken by him —— — 55 
A man garriſon there put to 
ſword by the Ædui wie 
Nama py his family and 3 


| 1. 50 
42 ebm King of Reme 51 
His e wo the ſenatorian deputies 


— 


bi. 
Elis civil and religious regulations 53 


5 l the prieſthood into diſtinct 


— che worſhip of er 
Antrod ces Termini, for — 
: the extent of landed — 61 


Þ wee of ſiege of». {ictrwminuaci: 
'Popilius is driven from before it 12 
ener _- 

4. 


— — 


Mancinus is delivered up to them by his 
ſucceſſor, but is refuſed 515 

Is inveſted by Scipio 517 
The garriſon deſtroy themſelves, and the 
town razed by the Romans 519 
Numantine-war, a hiſtory of II. 494 
Numicius, general of the Latines, is de- 
| foated by Manlius Torquatus I. 521, 


Numidia. See Maſs miſe; Fagurtha, 46 
1 lus, and e . 4 1 
waritor, Ki Alba, is fod His 
er #1 —— 27 15 
His daughter Rhea Sylvia, 4 to 
bed of Romulus and Remus 16 
Diſcovers his grand · childen 17 
Is reſtored by he — 18 
NMumitorit, uncle to Virginia, defends her 
cauſe —— — the wo 
= cemvir — 57 ber 
Brings the army ſent againſt . i 
back to Romer oe —— 366 
1s choſen Tribune 368 


—— 


- x 1 1 
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O&avia, half fiſter to Oda vis, i5\matried 
to M. Antony IV. 383 
Procures- a reconciliation between them 


Goes 6 180 Antony, endes — 
to come to him — 47 
Is divorced by Antony, — 421 


O#avins, afterward the Emperor Auguſtus, 


refleQions on che time of his birth 


| HI. 367, _ 
Commands A " hoop -under Toney IV : 

e Gele 
Beficoes Salona — 109 


Is forced to retire — 110 
Harraſſes the coaſt of Greece after Pom- 
y's defeunt — 1565 
8 — by Vatinius . 466 
Comes to Italy on the Leatt 1 
a 273 
Aſſerts his claims under Cæſres Will at 
Rome — 274 
c Attewpts to get Antony murdered 282 
Brings an armed force to Rome in An- 
tony's abſence 28. 


— — 


4 
- - Seizes Antony's camp, aſter his defeat 


dy Hirtias and Panſa 


— 


304 


Succeeds to the command of me joint 
army on che deaths of both the 8 
| 5 


F N DP E X 


An nen decreed him by the Senate 
© 

His motives for not puſhing his 85 
ceſſes farther againſt Antony 309 

Stands for the confulhip — 337 

Is choſen Conſul 351 

Enters into a treaty with Antony and Le- 
pidus 


e #7 5 
The ſecond trĩumvirate formed by 2 


| 356 
His ſhare in the proſcriptions that followed 
365 

The firſt battle of Philippi 370 
The ſecond battle of Philippi 372 
Eis cruelty after this battle 373 


After a new ſettlement of affairs, returns 
to Rome 374 
His difficulties in ſatisfying the demands 
of his inſolent ſoldiers 377 
Fulvia, Antony's wife, endeavours to make 
a breach between her huſband and him 
378 
Prepares for war Ee the Antonian 
Pri 380 
TL. Antony e himſelf 381 
His cruelty at Perufia 382, note. 
Marries Scribonia —— x 
An accommodation entered into wit 


Sextus Pompey g 334 
- -Renews the war with Po : 
Marries Livia r Eb 


A difference between him and R 
prevented by Octavia 


389 
Eſcapes from his fleet which is defrayed 


by Sextus Pompey — IV. 


| 394 
Is challen 22 by Pompey LES a naval 56 


and defeat 
His quarrel with egg 5 
Seduces his army from him zid. 
Baniſhes Lepidus to Circæum 408 | 


Suppreſſes a mutiny in his naps. $99 
1 e, at Rome with enen 


 . honours — 400 
N e games on the death of Sextus 
| 3 | 445 
_ "Bizpablicworks at Rows 419 


Jade his conduct in the Senate againſt 
> the accuſations . of the Conſul — 


Arraigns he conduct of 3 —— 


Senate gang 
Antony's recrimination _— 422 
Gets poſſeſſion of Antony's wall, and 

publiſhes it 423 


1. 
ollaas Priace * the Dana n is diſ- 


Declares war againſt Cleopatra 427 
Battle of Actium 4” 
Antony's army ſurrenders to him 430 

His popular meaſures on this victory 


43 
His military character defended 432 noe. 
Follows Antony into Afia — 433 


Takes Cleopatra 43 
Enters Alexandria — ie 
His interview with Cleopatra 440 


Reduces Egypt to a Roman province 442 
Views the body of Alexander tke Great 


443 
Triumphs three times — 444 
Shuts the temple of Janus ibid. 


The ſovereign pewer veſted in him by 
the Senate 445. 
Aſſumes the title of Auguſtus 447 
Octavias Cæcina, Tribune of the people, 
oppoſes Gracchus's enforcement of the 
Licinian law, for the diſtribution of. 
lands II. 523; 
Gracchus depoſes him —— 525 
Odauius, Cn. 11717 into 4 is 
aſſaſſinated _- 
Octavius, Cn. Conſul, Ae his =o ag 
Ciana, i in an engagement in the Forum 


III. 
Deſends Rome againſt Marius and hs: 
Is killed on his tribunal by Marius' 3 
134 


Ofodurus, the twelfth legion under Sergius 


G alba, unexpectedly attacked there 


III. 674 


The Gauls defeated and the city om: 


6 Ogulniue, two brothers, Tribunes of ths. 


name, procure a law to qualify Ple- 
beians for the nn and augurate 
68 


. Gai in his ſcheme 10 alſaſſinate 
Conſul Lucullus — III. 231: 


oz a pious Jew, is murdered * — 


countrymen of the n 


3 2 bs. : 
Opimia, 2 nb buried alive los 


© tinence- © EE. Is 363 3 


o Opinuus, L. che. ene en Gracehus, . 


is choſen, Conſul. - —- I. 557 
Is vefted with dictatorial pam er 15: 58 
Erecds a temple to:Cancard, on the de- 


ſtruction of Gracchus and the 3 
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part —: — III. 3 
Js ſent to r the diſpute between 
Jugartha and Adherbal in Numidia 


Q 
— 


Is condemned for his conduct with re- 
ard to Jug urtha — 32 
Oppius an left with two legions in 
charge of M. Antony's engines of 
war, is With his men cut to pieces by 
Phraates King of Parthia IV. 403 
Orgelorix, a Helvetian Noble, leads out his 
countrymen to make a conqueſt of 
Celtic Gaal - 586 

His death | 587 
Ordander, a Cretan, 5, defrands Kin King Pe 


of his treafure naſe 
Orodes, King of Parfhkia, u, Rod am 
dors to Craſſus to know his reaſons — 
making war on 


III. | 
Puts bis General Surena, who had 1 
feated Craſſus, to death, through envy 


i „ noſe, 

Oracilins T. his nomination to the conſu- 
late oo ＋ 2 by the Prefident of the 
_ Comitia, Fabjus Cunftator II. 190 

Is ſent with a legion to Sicily 191 


Ovation, the firſt mſtance of 


1 — 1. 141 
Deſeribed — id. note a. 


<Oxinta, fon of Ju „is inveſted with 
- * the title of King, by the Italian allies 
At war with. Nome II. 113 
1 
ar, fn of the Ring of Pad, in | 
* conjunction 8 ienus, KR. 
| Syria, 4 0 3 
4s defeated and Auel dy eee 


Pacwpius n ſaves the cad; of 
Capua from > Bo maſſkered by the 


II. 175 
Diff hs fon Peralta from 1 
Hannibal 


7 Ba, the feſtival of, ; inflated by Ser. 
vies Tullius 


r, they of rt prafiſed ut Rome 
. 1 
the Romans I. 529 


1 N- D B X. 


Surrenders to Publilius . 532 
Palatinus, origin of the name of that Hill 
1. 6 
This hill choſen by 3 to build 


his new city on 20 
See Rome, 
Paſinurns, cape, in Italy, how it obtained 
its name * 
Palladium, origin of I. 12, note. 
Palla, ſtory of, from Dionyſius Hal. 
, e. 
Paludamentum, the habit 5p the Roman Ge- 
nerals deſcribed I. 509, note. 
Pan, the origin of his worſhip I. 6 


Panormus, is taken by the n II. 42 


; Panſa, C. Fibius, marches an army to Gaul 


to aſſiſt Hirtius and Octavius againſt 
M. Antony IV. 297 
Is T Aud. worſted by Antony. on 

| VV 8 
| Defeats Antony and dies of his wounds 


His character by Dr. Middleton tit 
Pantheon, a deſcription of that enn 1. 


Papiar, one of Sextus Pompey y's Al. 
zs deſeated by Agrip 75 IV. 392 
Papirius, à Senator, makes a collection of 
the Roman laws, i 10 the 3K 5 Far- 
quin the 8 6 
Tapir as Curfer, E. is choſen Diaet 18 
the war apainſt the Samnites 0 
Hlis General of the horſe dif 
And eſcapes to Rome we 
Aﬀerts his authority, but ples 
Regains the affection of his army, 2,4 
reduces the Samnites '— 538 
| Defeats Pontius, the Samnite General, 
1 _ forces ate to paſs under 25 


ile Betten 8 cd. Wt 


His charaRer cots Þ 
Is nominated Difator, and and at the 
Samnites 560 
Pe Cans Z. en of "this the former, de- 
feats th e Samnites by kratsgem 5 
| Dedicates the temple of Quirinus, Jak 
fixes a fun- dial on it * 105 
\Papirius, is killed by the Re 
on their entering R I. 443 


e — 
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denied a triumph on reducing 292 5 
88 
Parricids, why no law againſt, amon — 
early Romans — 
Parthia, the murder of Phraates King 42 ; 
„by his ſons, and the confuſions occa- 
ſioned by that murder III. 498, aste. 
See Craſſus, Pacerus, Phraates, V. ei- 
dius, &C. 
Paſchal, N. his reflection on the advice of 
Cyneas to king Pyrrhus I. 603, vole. 
Ir cals, his ſevere, cenſure againſt Va- 
| GTP. IV, 292, note. 
His virulent character of Plancus 423, note. 
Pairicians,, origin of that 1 or claſs 


of Roman citizens „ 
A Sena engte choſen out of ,, —— 27 
ee Senate. 


as end Clients, firſt POTTY of, and 

the nature of their relation to each 
other A 1, 26 
28 2. is elected en with Octavius 


IV. 351. 


Beu a law to brine the conſpirators 


e at the cruel mn 
ER e 8580 triumpirate 357 
f is ſent by Mithridates King of 

1 4 to treat with the an Com- 
. mi — ge q 3 2 


P. 7% his of, acco 
he Kee fg 51. rding to 


8 Muri J. 339 
f IM of, by whom 


: foun <6 WD + II. 342» note. 
See Eumengs and duly. * 71 


ore 


1. —_ to theform of a Roma n pro | 


has — — 
ene hy Pacavins. , 3 


driven cot of Sicily... which he 
ee rl by Pom HI. 38: 
oh 8 * "oft 162 hors r among 1 


hs Leben — 179 
Is forced — Tz 
ie ne 1 4 
3 Conſpires gainſt Sertorius 192 
+ Gets: . aſſaſſinated, and Rimſelf 


5 23 appointed his ſucceſſor in command . 


| 4103 
(— Þ dence nnd taken rater by Pompey 
N. 4359 4 +5 - 2 Wi, adi ld 

1 
keen. M. Oonful, defeats; Ariſtanicis, 


116 King of Pergamus, and takes him pri- 


Vol. IV. 


PV « Cæſar to ne | 


Perſer, Da — of ul ip Philip kin ol Mt 

don, accuſes his brother Demetrius bo 
attempting his life — II. 

Procures his brother's death by , 


Succeeds his aher as King of feds? 
393 

" Viſits the oracle at Delphos 394. 

; vel friendſhip refuſed by the Achæans 


395 
Is accuſed EN y Eumenes King. of Pe: ga- 
: N 5 before the Roman Senate 398 
Employs aſſaſſins to murder Eamene: 401 
War declared againſt him by Rome 405 
Applies 10 the Senate for peace, 408 
Ts in erview with Mazcius, a | Roman 
4 enatoer IIs 4c _ 

| NE ſollicits x peace in vain. 
Gains an advantage over the ConfulLi 


+... Cinus | — 416 
_ Makes farther overtures of peace 418 
_ Suffers a defeat. , 
Repulſes *. aul kr Qilivs, ©. 420 
. Inſtances Fiber table 


conduct in hup , 42 
_ Poſkeſſes and forties bim 4433 
Negociates with Eumene. — 428 
OQutwits Geatius, King of IIlyxicum 429 
1 Hig ridiculous and baſe treatment of Irs 
by iſh auxiliaries. JIM; 405 431 
595 ius enters Macedonia w n 433 
| Is defeated at Pydna ——— 435 
Retires to Samcthrace — 437 
Is defrauded of his treaſure 439 
Surrenders himſelf ——— 440 


Is led in triumph b — wo 
. His death. a> = 


tre is ſurrendered 05 70 OR, by 


my Antony, and is; burot, by, * ot 
the citizens 


38 1 


af I. 323. ole. 
3 revolts againſt Mithridates, 


ing of Pontus — 1263 
- The inhabitants declared freehy} :ompey 
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EN D E. X. 


-Þ defeated-and killed: by Aſander, who 
aſurped his kingdom 1865 
1155 kingdom beſtowed on Mithridates 
by Cæſar Vic —— 166 
* is from Demetrius by the 
5 e II. 100 
Plerſalia, b battle of, berween Alias Cæſar 
and Pompey IV. 135 
Philip, King of Macedon, concludes a 


/ treaty with Hannibal againſt the: Ro- 


mans — II. 183 


Is defeated by the Romans at Oricum 193 


A confederacy of Grecian ſtates formed 
againſt him — 213 
Gives the Etolians tuo defeats 227 
N 2 (186 Manony (00-6 them on his o. 1 5 
; 3050) 2 2 9 
Reucheg. or his reef and views 
a. 30¹ 

The Romans reſolve on a war with him 
022.303 


c Begins . hoſilites againſt x the e h 


Beſieges Ace 71.03 JO7 
' 185 worſed by: the Romany En 311 
Is defeated by the conſul Flamininus 314 
His ſecorid conference with Flamininus 
IIS -e, 317 
Jodefeited by nien at Cynocephalz 321 
Concludes a peace with Rome 323 
Declares for K Romgns neagainfAntiochu 
30 2 


Preſents a les crown to Rome, and 


receives his fon Demetrius bacx 357 
Tones the Scipios 'to the 'Hellefpont 


359 


Prepares for another lich Rome 372 
His e ef to aun, Roman Commiſ- 
ſioners A 2373 
His cruel” dſeatwvents: 8 the: — 1A 
375 


Hiverael wenden 'of his: own * * 
; 7 
Is perplexed by w. — the diſagreement of Sed . 


386 

Ordeti neue Ns to: bh: putto tro deat. 389 

His dea 391 
See Perſes. — Aan tus 5 

Phillitpi; the flrſt batte of 2 1. 370 

The ſecond battle of rg 9721 77 
See Bratus and Cf. Mts 


Ergee how Cicero's — orations A 


obtained that name IV. 293, note . 
Philipas, L. Marrias, Conſul, his invec- 
tives — the Senate III. 107 


His harangue to ebase on the hoſtile 
meaſures of the Conſul Lepidus 177 
Philomenus, - betrays the city of Tarentum 
into the hands of Hannibal II. 204 
Philometor, King of Egypt, his diſputes 
with bis firs ther Ptolemy onion 
II 
Plug, commands the 8 in 
"their war with the Lacedzmonians 
II. 346 
Perſuades 5 to e their liberty 347 
Forces the Lacedzmonians to renounce 
the laws of Lycurgus — 3068 
Is put to death by the Meſſenians 3*o 
Philo/ophers and Rhetoricians, baniſhed from 


Rome II. 461 
Phraates, King of Parthia, butchers wy 
bis own family — — IV. 


In conjunction with Artahazey\ King of 
Media, cuts Antony's lieutenant Op- 
pius with two legions to pieces 403 
By treaty promiſes Antony an unmoleſted 
retreat out of Parthia —— 405 
 Harraffes Arn N on me march 
Rane, are ee by the Conſul _ 
pronius Sopuuus— I. 630 
Pilum, a Ong Roman Dede; deſcribd 
I. 5185 note. 
Pinaria, a proſtitute Veſtal, —_ 
8 
Pindenifſar, a town of reſuge for Genre 
and be is beſieged _ taken by 
Cicero — i M565 
Pirates, Cilician, a Fe of. ki IH. 214 
Are reduced by Pom _— — II. 220 
Piſo, Calpurnius, Con oppoſes Pom- 
+ pope s: levies for the war: Mg Ci- 
can pirates —— III. 219 
Maries his daughter Calpurnia' to:Julus' | 
Aar burst . 
e — 428 
His characte nn neee \ 
E 501 
Is Cenſo t 588 
Piſs, Cz.) (engages in Cataline' 8: 8 
If! 12 
Is murdered in his way to-Spain OED * L 
Plagae, 47-4 one = Aries occafioned 
by locuſts II. 55 , note. 
bie Miunacins, his latter from the far- 
ther Gaul to the Senate and Magifrates 


of Rome | IV. 31, note. 
Lenere between him a and Cicero 314, 
n | den 1 N \ 
A re- 


F NM DU : 


A review of his conduQ — 323 
Joins his forces with Brutus after the de- 
fection of Lepidaas — 333 
Deſerts Brutus and j Joins Antony _ Le- 


29 5 


-\..-pidus' — — 352 

His letter to Cicero on this occaſions ibid. 
” 8 Ade. 
 Obtams atrium — 367 
Is elected Con ul! — vWᷓvbid. 
c Joins the aden party againk O Odette 
Flies to r Oh 231; 382 
Deſerts Antony for his voluptuous _ 
tention to buſineſss 423 
Patereulus s ſevere character of him 423, 


i - Note, 
il Propoſes conferringion Odin, the title 
of Auguſtus — 447 

P.autius Hypſeus, 0. pratur- rat, further 

Spain, is twice defeated by Viriatus, 
| and is baniſhed ſor his ill ueceſs II. 


Plan. Sh firſt, diſtinguiſhed from — 


order of Patricians—— I. 26 

Their Power. when aſſembled in curiæ 
J begab: 001 28 
0 2 55 l 162 
Refuſe to be inrolled, againſt the Vol- 
. ſcians 163 
Are Wieden by Minins-Viderius; Diego, 
#tid, 

/Doſert-th Confals,: and retire to the 

Mont Sateen! ann, | re: 


|Tribuies of the-peopie created 162 
See Tribunss. 
Plebſcitam and Lopes: the difference ee 
theſe words aſcertained bs 235 
2 and Populus, the diſtinction between 
the acceptation of theſe terms I. bid. 
Nlallalas Pro. prætor of Loeri, is puniſhed 
for his rapacity and erer II. 207 
1s:ſent to Rome in irons 35 b 
Plaunius, Sextus Pompey's 3 12 
renders Meſſana to Lepidus IV. 397 
Fenz C. chief creditor to the late Conſul 
T. Veturius, is condemned to death for 
baſe treatment of the ſon I. 596 
Phutarch, his unfair ae of Onius 


ius — III. 40, te. 


© Remarks on his account of the com- 


mencement of the rivalſhip between ; 


Marius and Sylla 76 
Bs circumltantial account of. the death of 1 
Cato, at Utia — IV. 180 

Peliterium, a Latine city, its inhabitants re- 


moved to Rome — 1. 74 
Is re- peopled, but deep by Ancus 
Marcius nee 73 

Pullin, Afinius, takes poſſeſſion of sic ily 
for Julius Cæſar IV. 52, vote. 
His letters to Cicero, relating to the war 
with M. Antony, 3608. noe. 
Joins Antony and Lepidus with two le- 
ions 2— ́l·— 352 
lis reaſons for not: taleing partwith Oc- 
tavius againſt Antony 421 
Polybius, his account of an n treaty be- 
tween _ Romans nk Carthaginians 

| I. Foz, note. 

ö His account vofacimoncd tony 503, nole. 
His account of the Roman levies againſt 

the Gauls II. 92 

His addreſs in ſaving the Achæans from 

furniſhing a r of men to Appius 
Claudius 427 
Is with numbers of 8 countrymen be- 
trayed into exile in Italy 448 
Aſliſts Demetrius in-oſcaping fro from Rome 
to Syria 461 
His intimacy: with! Scipio > | Emilianus 
478, note. 
The veracity of hivactonat: of the dif- 
pute between the Achæans and La- 
cedæmonians queſtioned 487, note. 
| Defends the mung of Philopaton 

$1 499 

1s commiſſioned to erde aan, in 3 


Polynenidas, the Syrian Adniitaly: deſerted 
by the Romans — II. 361 
Pompedius Conſul of the Italian allies, de- 
feats and kills the Roman general Q. 
Expio by ſtratagem III. 113 
Is defeated by Mamercus, and kilkd in 
an engagement with Metellus Pius 
119 

Pompeics wife of Julius Cæſar, is divorced 
2 for ber i intimacy with Clodius III. 


386 
Pardpeins, Cn his army routed 3 
volted Italian alliese— III. 113 


Takes the city of Aſeulum, and obtain: 

- a triumph Srl 95418 
ts, when Conſul, degraded by the Tri- 

| bune Sulpicius —2.h 125 

15 killed by the ſoldiers; 6 —— 1 27 


Pompeius, Qs obtains — | 


tiſiſe.— 505 
Takes the GE ION — Fos 
Uu uz n 5h figicos Makes 
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Makes a Grigraceful d with the Nu- 

mantines 5009 
Pompey, afterwards ert the Great, 
Joins Sylla, after kis return _ Aſia, 


: Sons a detachment ſent by the 804 


Carbo to the relief of Præneſte 156 
Defeats Carbo's arm — 157 
Takes poſſeſſion of Sicily for Sys 162 


| Reduces Domitius Ahenobarbus General 

of the Marian party, and deſfeats and 

FEills Hiarbas, a Numidian n Io 
Triumphs ——— 

Procures the conſulſhip for Le idus be 

Neduces Ciſalpine Gaul to ce, and 

„ kill Marcus Brutss— 178 
A ſent Fro oonſub into Spain, to oppoſe 


Ser torius — FO 


e 1 correct his —9 | 


nion of him — 18 
10 joined 8 e wege and defeats Ser- 
| torius 188 
Is ſorced by contanmdl :hartafling to part 
from Metellus and leave tlie country to 
Sertorĩiu?sĩ!˖ĩr- 189 


— — 


Puts Perperas d deat 
Irium 


rie aber. 
Is elected Conful with Cra Craſſus. 


charader 


——— 


ad differed 


| $052 runs 219 
| | Reducerthe pirates: — 220 


hon generous conduQ towards «Metellus 1 


$5135 i. 
eee A 223 
| Takes the command of Lucullus's troops | 
—— — 
ounds the city 5 
* See ee, u rege ger p N camp : 
| ibid. 
Tigranes the father ſurrenders himſelf © ++ 
a up to him ——— v 254 
- Reftores Tigt on wa 235 
His farther: in Aſia 256 


Depoſes Autivehus ” pp the laſt of 
the 257 


5 — _- 


at Regulates'the-affairs of Syria 


| Sree i the ſubmiſion of Pharnaces, 


72 N 
„The ek trinmvirnte formed by him, 12 


| Withdraws His countenance from Ciezr 
202 
#24 A review: of bis former life, and his 


, +} 227:2035 note... 
| Fee Caen with hom he 


211 
| 1 — by Gavin +0 condu 


1 216 17 
ä Obtains the command after — conteſt 4 
"His theatre deſcribed 


4 


250 j 2 


25 
Gives audience to- Hyrcanus and ard? 
bulus ahn Fan ircauſe before him 


261 


King of Pontus, on the death of 

Mithridates ; 264 
Confines Ariſtobulus, and 4 beſieges Jeru- 

ſalemm 


267 

rade the temple of omg by 2 —— 
i: - 

Rfores Hyrcanus — 229 

Einiſhes the Mithridatic war 270 

Diſtinguiſhed honours deciced'ts him at 

Rome--- — —  - 7-27 

- Returns to Italy — 88 


„Oserts an aliance with — eee 
Cato . 395 1 


— 


Ken TOOLS 


hus Ceſar, and Craſſus 400 
Procures, by Czfar's aſſiſtance, a ratifica- 
tion of all his tranſaktions in Aſia 


| 410 
nd. Obtains car daughter Julia to wife 
Deſeats and 8 199 | 


415 


| $ 
His quarrel with Clodius — 
Intereſts himſelf in the recall of Cicero 


458 
Is veſted with a, power to -ſopply the city 
with corn 6 


— — 


403 
| Defends Milo againſt the proſechtion of 


Clodius — , 
Jealouſy between bim and Craſſus! 482 
Is again elected Conſul with Craſſus 490 


Zoo, note. 
"His wife Julia, daughter of Cæſar, dies 
i Tea 52 

Is created Conful without 2colle e, on 
the confuſions - occaſioned by ib mur- 
der of Clodiuuhs > 542 

IT Nobel 761d. 


Marries the daughter of Scipio, and ref- 
cues him Trom: 5 for bribery 
Aﬀſocines Scipio i in 'the confulſtip 5 
him — — ibid. 
e the whole executive power of 
26 ering during Cæſar's - * 

x 


—— — 


; Prcure im TB appoint 


Conſul- 


py 4 — mw — _ 


Be- 


I 


. : | Becomes Jealous; of Cæſar's ſucceſſes in 
Gaul 


Recalls one of Ceſar's legions : 1 
Refuſes an accommodation with TOE 


| Procures decree of the Senate 5 
Cæſar to diſband his army” 20 
Cicero's account of the negociation be- 


teen him and Cæſar for an accom- 


modation 2286, note. 
- His letters to the Proccondl L. Domitius 


His letter to the Conſuls Mak 


Lentulus s — n 


« Flies before Czfar — 40 


TID letter to Cicero, with Cicero's an- 


ſwer I, _— 
* Declines a treaty oſſered by Cafir 
Is inveſted by Cæſar in Brunduſium 5 
Embarks with his troops, and reſigns 
Italy to Cæſar — 45 
Is joined by Cicero 68 
His lieutenant Afranius reduced in pa 
by Cfar (© — 87 


Varro ſubmits to Cziar  —— 89 


His vaſt preparations in Greece to op- 
poſe Cæſar 105 
15 army ſurrounded with lines of cir- 


cumvallation by Oger | 119 
Forces Czfar's lins— ay 
Is joined by Scipio — 132 


The order of battle at Pharſalia 135 


- Is defeat! - —4 137 
His rout after the battle 438, 142 
Is killed on his landing in Egy 


2 145, note. 
berge Cx. the younger, attempts to kill 


Collects a fleet to oppoſe Cæſar 176 
Drives Trebonius ont of Bœtica 50 
Is defeated by Cæſar— 2213 
Is nee av in his Nr by Didius, e 


is A Le mm m——o——— 
— the rempinder- # 
3 pain IV. 211 
Shuts himſelf up in Corduba 212 


Eſcapes out of the city on the. defeat of 
is brother — 214 

6 Concexta himſelf in the mountains of 
Celtiberia 216 
Enters into an accommodation with M. 


Pontifis an account of this order of prieſt - 
hood 


pt 144 Pentinizs, C. procures a triumph for his 
_ eee v Cicero and Dr. Middle- 


deat n 2272 


Ts included in the edit again Ca ſar's 


conſpirators 354 
A treaty concluded between him and the 
triumvirs Octavius and Antony 384 


Is adviſed by his Admiral to put off to ſea 


with them, while he entertained them 


on board his ſhip ? 385 


His reply; | om 0 — ibid, 
| Renews the war — 323587 
| Is. defeated in a naval engagement by 

Agrippa 392 

Deſtroys er of Octaviuꝰs, who nar- 

rowly eſcapes being taken 2394 

Challenges ORavies to a naval * — 

which he is defeated — 


Retires to Aſia to claim d 7 
Antony . 
Forms a ſcheme for ſucceeding Antony 


in the Aſiatic provinces, on — the 


ill ſucceſs of his Parthian expedition 
411 
Defeats Furnius — 42 


Is followed by Furnius, Titius, and 
Amyntas, whom he defeats 45 3 


His conference with Furnius iti, 
His death I 4 
His character — f bis 


Pomponius, a Tribune, accuſes the Dictator 


'- Manlius of cruelty to his fon I. 488 
Is forced by young Manlius to deſiſt from 
his —_ cution— 560d. 


59 


ſucceſſes over the Allobroges by vio- 
lence a UL 525 


Pontius, General of the Samnites, gets the 
icero,- at a council, after his father's / 
defeat at Pharſalia IV. 140 


Roman army entirely in ks gti by 
a ſtraaagemm ne— 541 
Rejects the wiſe counſel of bis 1 542 


Obliges the Romans to paſs under the yon 


543 
Reini Pothurnius and 3 Achves ed 


up to him In the Romans L 545 
Is defeated by Papirius Curſor 548 


Is with the inhabitants of . ſorced 


to paſs the yoke in 1 649 


Is taken priſone r ir 59 


Is led in triumph a vd bitizades -* 


7 
Popilius Leenas, M. a Plebeian Conſul, —_ 


feats the Gauls, and is decreed a 


— 1. zoo 


triumph 
Antony and Lepidus, after Cæſar's Popilin Lenas, his cruel proctediags __ 
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Tz 


E K. 


ie Statelliates of Liguria II. 30 
His peremptory behaviour to t 
Epiphanes King of Syria 
His haughty behaviour at Rhodes + 5 
Fopilius Lenas, murders Cicero, under 65 
proſeription of the ſecond triumvirate 
IV. 362. 


uit, ſee Valerius, appoints Queſtors to 


tike charge of the public money I. 127 
7 W.ekelen Cotiſul a ond e * 28 
Is choſen Conſul a third tine 129 
1s deprived of the honour of conſecrating 
che temple of ſupiter Capitolinus 125 
15 elected Conſul a fourth time 138 
Routs che Sabines and takes Fidenæ 139 
His death and character 140 
e Eing of Clefium, marghes" an 
army againſt Rome, to reſtore” the 
Tarquinss — I. 129 
Defeats the Romans— 130 
His life- attempted by Mucius Scrvela 
— 131 
Resounces the cauſe of "Tarquin' 234 
malces peace with Rome — 132 
Pema, a a gate, derivation of the word I. 2 
Poeta Scelerata, at Rome, etymology of 
the nane L. 
Portia, the daughter of Cad 1 A 
M. Brutus —— IV. 203 
How ſhe obtained the ſeeret of the con- 
ſpiracy againſt Cæſar from her huſband 
Afiitts at a council held by her hut 


and Cafſius at Antium — 
| Reports amen her death fy 


note n. 

P Abu, a contradlor. for Gee Roman 

armies, his impoſitions and wiſh: 
ment. 


os whole any ceftroyed by the 5 
I 184 

Poſthumius, tobe: weaned Dictator „ 
Gains a 9 9 Harder over ths Latines 


33 


Is honoured: with a triumph. — 157 
Defeats the Aurunci — 165 
Poſthumits Megellns, L. obtains a triumph 
for his ſucceſſes in Hetrutia, in o . 
ftion to the Senate and ſeven 4 1 
Tribunes 


Orders the Fabii to reſign the 65 85 ob Procillus, 'C. rid, is ſent by Cæſar am- 
5 baſſador to the camp of Arioviſtus, and 
25 impriſoned by him III. 604 

Rechrers, his liberty on the defeat of _ 

viſtus 


nen ws him, which ay ad takes 
js B44 | 393 


Is fined — 


Is inſulted on his ada by the 1 — . 


tines 
* P. che Conſul, is defeated 55 
the Sabines I. 140 


Recovers * honour in another battle 


ibid. 


An ovation, the fir of the Eind, 8 d. 


to him 


» 141 


mere Regilienſis, military Tribune, 


breaks his word to his ſoldiers on the 


taking of Volæ | 

Is myrdeied by his 'foldiers + 411 
Fel bumius, Sp. is decoyed with his army 

into the Caudine Forks — Pontius, the 

- | Saminite. General, 

under the yoke N 3 41 
1 delivered 80 to the Sammites Wich his 

collegue, by his own advice 


4¹⁰ 


orced, 10 ac 5 


Poſthumins Tabertas, Dictator, gelte de 


Zqui and Volſci | - .399 
Præfectures, in what reſpect Aderent from 
. colonies and municipia I. 551, note. 


Pranefie, is blocked up 7 Sylla I. 156 


Is ſurrendered 


The inhabitants maſtered and as town i 


razed 
Præierta, the robe for for children, _ 
| "B44; - note 5 
Pretors, the firſt creation of .— I. 
The number of, increaſed to fix II. 
The number of, Increaſed to eight, a 
their forms of proceeding 8 
by the Dictator Syfla 11. 16 
T *he number of fader | auginented * 


9 7 


Julius Cæſar IV. 194g. 


F or the chronological 7 of theſs officers A 
fe tbe tables of Conſular C 7275 ar 


203 He concluſion of volumes I. and n Fa 
Pofthamins Albinus, L. Conſul chef, i 55 wi h Prei. Peregrinus, the firſt. I a) ee _ 


that magillzate, _ 
Priefthood,” Roman, aside Joo. caſes by 
Numa Pompilius * 
Principer, among the ae lebe "dex 
arms and place in battle 1. 5 
. the revolt of, ſuppreſſed by.t Ye 
Conſul Plautius Hipſeus I. 513 
Revolts again and 1 Is taken — 19 
Is made à municipium 
Fenn land of, how it adden its 


We Er 8 4; 1 4 ; 


529 


INA DHE 


Pro- Coiſul, that diſtinction ſirſt created, in 
farour of zfo Fabius 1 268 


Fer the chronological ſeries of theſe officers, 
fee the tables of Con/ular Calendar, at 
.  conclufion of volumes II. and IV. 
Proculus, Julius, relates to the people a 
Rory of the apparition of Romulus 1.47 
Property, the Roman laws concerning, from 
the twelve tables — I. 337 
Preſcription, this method of condemnation 
firſt practiſed by Sylla , — III. 160 
Prufias, King of Bithynia, his ſervile flat- 
tery to the Romans — II. 457 
Is ſined by the Senate for aacking — 
gamus 
be, King of C yprus, „ intelt 
on C Cato being {ent to depoſe him III. 


439 

Ptolemy, is appointed. King of Egypt, to 
the excluſion of his filter Cleopatra, by 
Pompey. IV. 107 
Pompey murdered by order of his Minii- 


ters, on his taking refuge in Egypt af- 


ter the battle of Pharſalla —— 143 
Is detained priſoner by Julius Cæſar, on 
his arrival at Alexandria ——— 151 
Is releaſed by Cæſar - 158 
Is defeated by Cæſar and drowned in his 
retreat — 160 
Ta Apion, King of Cyrene,. bequeaths 
his N to the Roman people III. 


ue Eprphanes, King of Eg) 
himſel! under the protection of 


pt. (98 
» pu 8 
ome ot 


Ptolemy, Philadelphus, King of Egypt, n 
an embaſſy to Rome, and receives one 
in return J. 627 


N his conteſts v with his brother 


ilometer, King of Eg JI. 466 


Publilias, a Plebeian, choſen 5 paſ- 


ſes, three popular laws —. 1 523 

Is choſen Prætor— 8 

Beſieges Pala opolis . — 9332 
Gains poſſeſſion of it ĩ 

Palilli fa a youn ug Bebra deb debtor, 555 55 


Ty 
Procures a law av for che eaſe ale of 15 
Pulcher, Claudius, is et by A 
in a naval engagement — 
Palſo, T. and L. Varenus, two 5 
under 2 in Gaul, their extra- 
r in An: WW, 639, 


p he. 


» N 
* — . N 
: ** 4 


Pul.us, Junius, Conſul, his fleet. deſtroyed 
by Carthalo II. 54 
Takes Eryx, and the temple of Venus E- 
rycina 56 


4 I —— 


* 1538 ———— 
Pydna, battle of, between the Conſul Ami. 


lius, and Perſes, King of Macedon II. 
Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, his deſcent — 


hiſto — 1 600 
Character of his Prime-miniſt . 
| O2 


The advice of Cyneas, — 6503 
Concludes a treaty with Tarentum 60 
Arrives at Tarentu mn — 608 
His character — ina. 
He endcavours to introduce diſcipline a- 


mong the Tarentines— 609 


Defeats the Conſul Lævinus — 611 
Declines a ſecond action with him 61 3 
His offers to Fabricius rejected 615 
Sends Cyneas to treat with the Roman 
Senate without effet — 617 
Battle of Aſculum 61 


910 9 
Is warned by Fabricius of che treachery 


of his phyſician -., ,———-; 620 
Paſſes over into Sicily 
Returns to Tarentum — — 623 


Is defeated by Curius Dentatus 624. 


— 62 
4627 


Leaves Italy _— 
Account of his death 


{It ITY 1 att 181 » 


\ þ &fX * en bn 4&3 S©& 


. the firſt appointment. of. I. tas 
For the chronological ſeries of theſe officer, - 

fee the tables of Conſular Calendar, ar 

the concluſion Jelumes II. and II. 


The number of, increaſed to twenty by 


Sylla, when he was perpetalt. Didtator 


ant Ul. 167 
The number of, augmented by Julius 


Cæſar — IV. 194 


Auæſtors, Previnual, four appointed 1. 632 
Quinctius Capitolinus, T. Conſul, his ad- 
dreſs to the people on their refuſal to 


complete the levies — I. 379 
The people arm and defeat 0 


Volſcian invaders 4 n — 3831 


+ Character of his 5 in his fifth 


confulſhip._._... 391 
„ T Conſul, h his chamace. I. 279 
The effect of his judicious ſpeech tothe 


people, deſtroyed by his collegue Ap- 


pius Claudius 
Saves 


62 EB 


EAX. 


Saves Appius from the multitude 281 
Makes a ſucceſsful expedition againſt the 
qui 28 


4 
His victories over the qui and Volſci 


— — 


290 
Quinctius, Titus, Dictator, defeats the Præ- 
neſtines 1. 474 
Brings the ſtatue of Jupiter Im perator to 
Rome from Præneſte ibid. 
Quinctius, T. à veteran ſoldier, is forced 
from his farm by the Roman conſpira- 
tors at Capua, to be their Leader I. 511 
Prevails on them togeturn —— 512 
Quiri nalia, the feſtival of, inſtituted I. 47 
Juirites, on what occaſion the Romans al- 
ſumed that name — J. 40 
Aer! the word — ibid. note. 


— 


R. 


Ratirius C. a Senator, is tried, after an 
interval of thirty ſeven years, for the 
murder of the Tribune Saturninus, and 
defended by Cicero III. 292 

Rabuleius, Tribune of the People, his art - 
ful interpoſition between the Conſuls 
Caſſius and Virginius, on the ſubject 

f of the Agrarian law 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, his cenſure of the = 

mans, 1n beginning the firſt Punic war, 
examined IT. 17, note. 

His remarks on the death of Regulus 48, 


note. 


His account of the tranſactions of the Sci- 


pios in Spain 228 
His election on the reg N of Mace- 
"_ 440, note. 
| His rethark on the he plunder of the Epirots, 
by ZAmilius” 449, note. 
Kim, See Artes. 
Regillus, battle of, between the DiRator A. 
Poſthumius, and the Latines I. 155 
Regulus, M. Artilius, Conſul, in conjunc- 
tion with his collegne L. 'Manlius, de- 
ſeats the Carthaginian fleet under Han- 
no and Hamilcar II. 32 
Takes 


— ͤTᷣ——ů— 


* — 


as — , 


Clypea * | — 
| Defeats the army under Aſdrubal and bs 
"1 collegues — — 35 
| Is defeated and taken priſoner by Xan- 
Is bent ds Rome do treat of peace - 


"3 R — 2 | 


F 251 * 


Religion, the laws of, from the twelve ta- 
bles —ͤ—e I. 341 
Remus, the ſtory of his birth I. 16 
Reſtores his grandfather Numitor 18 
Sets out, with his brother Romulus, to 
build a new city ibid. 
His death 20 
See Romulus. 
Revenues, Public, of Rome, from cs 
they aroſe I. 631 
Regulation of 632 
Rewards, Military, an account of thoſe 
granted among the Romans I, 323, note. 
Rex Sacrorum, the nature of that office I. 
116, note c. 
Rhea, Sylvia, dedicated to the worſhip of 
Veſta - I. 15 
Is delivered of Romulus and Remus 16 
3 the inhabitants of, baſely cut off 
by a Roman legion ſent to m_ ___ 
10 
The city taken, and the ſurviving con- 
ſpirators puniſhed 629. II. 4 
Rhodes, the Coloſſus of, overthrown by 96 
earthquake 
Is ſeverely plundered by Caſſius Iv. 
Rhodians, harſh treatment of, by the 10 
mans II. 455 
Obtain at laſt an alliance wich mw my 
Robberies, Roman laws concerning I. 
Rome, and Romans, the city of, i, founded 6 by 
Romulus J. 20 
Various etymologies of its name bid. 


note 4. 
Opinions as to the date af its foundation 


21 
Romulus is choſen King 23 
LiQors inſtituted : 25 
The number and diviſion of i its firſt in- 
habitants ibid: 
Patricians and Plebeians firſt diſtinguiſhed 
26 


A Senne eſtabliſhed | mw 27 
A view of the original form of its 825 
vernment | 
Laws inftituted by Romulus | wid. 
Rape of the Sabine vi — 32 
The Czninenfes defeated and incorpo- 
rated among the Romans 35 
Ide boundaries of the city enlarged 37 
- Ti itus Tatius makes war and = Rd 
mater of the citadel ibid. 


— ERS — — 


— —-— 


— — 


3 


— —-U—t9 


: ; 


i The Sabine wives mediate between their 
 Roinan huſbands and Sabine relations 39 


How 


turies 


INDEX 


How the Romans acquired the . 
tion Quirites 
The Romans and Sabines unite BY. 
The three centuries of Knights formed 41 
Death of Romulus 46 
Numa Pompilius elected King — 


The prieſthood regularly formed into a | 


tint claſſes —— — 54 
Death of Numa ä . 
Tullus Hoſtilius choſen Kin 6 
Battle of the Horatii and Curiatii © 68 


The city. enlarged by the acceſſion. of the 


Albans 72 
The Sabines reduced to pang” — 73 
Death of Tullus Hoftilius —— ibid. 
Ancus Martius eleQed King 


The city improved by Ancus '— 75 273 
| — Buſpicious death of the Tribune Cn. Ge- 


Ancus dies k— — 76 
Tarquinius Priſcus elected — 78 
The common ſewers of, n hte 


note. 

Tarquin murder! — 84 
Servius Tullius aſſumes the e 
5 


” The citizens frjdet into claſſes and 985 


_  Uſurpation of Tarquin the Proud, 24 
murder of Servius Tullius — 102 
The nature of the colonies ſent out by 

the Romans 108, note. 
The. Sybilline books purchaſed 109 
= Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus fe foundedi 10 
OBtreat plague — ibid. 
Ra ape of Lucretia — 112 


Tarquin expelled — 115 

The government veſted in Conſuls to 
A great plague throughout all Italy 
Decemvirs choſen to compile a body of 


be elected arinvally 116 


Peace concluded with Porſenna 132 


The Sabines defeated by Valerius _ 
Poſthumius,. Conſuls — 137 
A conſpiracy in the city, excited by T = 
quin, diſcovered 
: A review of the manners and Celiac of 
the early Romans —— 147 
The firſt creation of a Dictator — 153 
A fignal victory gained over the Latines 
by A. Poſthumius, Dictator— 155 
Inſurrection of the Plebeians © — 152 
- The Volſcians defeated by Servilius 164 
The Aurunci defeated ——: © 165 
Seceſſion of, the two _ conſular armies 4. 
de Mons Sacer © © —— 171 


25 Tribune: of the People create 182 
am ine occaſioned by the ſeceſſion 188 


Vor. IV. 


- 


\ 


The Tuſculans aſſiſt in regaining the Ca- 


| Deputies ſent toGreece to Kiste a Know- 


Coricladis Ebene 80 baniſhment 209 
Coriolanus inveſts the city — 218 
The Prieſts ſent in ſolemn proceſſion.$9— 
the Volſcian camp to treat with Cori- 
olanus _ — 220 


The Roman Ladies, with his mother and 


wife, prevail with him to withdraw 
his amp̃ nnrrrnnm — 228 
Peace concluded with the Latin States by 
Spurius Caſſiso _ = 


Copy of the treaty 


An Aprarian law ed in a the "Fl 
by Caſſius ' 2 3 


| T he Fabian garriſon at Semen cut 2 


pieces by the Hetrurians * 
e 


A: truce for forty years grated to 


Veientes — 


nucius — 274 


A peſtilence in the city — 2 


79 
Volero s law, for electing the Tribunes 


. Comitia Tributa, p 21282 
great pl plague in the diy — 292 
Tis 585 beſieged by the © quiz and Vol- 


— ibid. 

The e Tribune endeaveur'to alarm the Se- 
nate and People with a plot 301 

The Capitol ſurpriſed by 181 He rdo- 
nius 306 


Pitol ! 308 
Cincinnatus created Dictatoer— 3 216 


55 The number of Tribunes increaſed to ten 


319 
ledge of the laws there — FH: 


laws, and the government of the ci 
_ veſted in ad 12 


Ni The ten tables formed, and Spe by 


the Senate and People — 333 


The Decemyirate continued another 8 
5 To ocher tables of laws compiled 39 


Story of Virginia 

Creation Sr mili +45 a BOP — 386 
Tbe Decemvirate 368 
The Trihunes 85 13 Ea 


ſhould be eligi lle che conſulſhip 382 


9 The law prohibitin marriage between 


Patricians and Plebeians repealed 385 
Military Fribunes ſubſtituted in the room 
of Conſuls, as a compromiſe of che diſ- 

1 pute 


— rr * 
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r 64 * 
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4 


— —„¾ʒ 22 e 7 


19 
3 
by 


3 2 2 — 
— p „ — 1-4 OCs 
* 2  ciobeo leet Lak ae — —— — — — — 


| 5 b  appointedro the charge of the 
iy my of 1 Es defeated by Thy Cami 


| fifth dictatorſhip  —— id. 5 
| The ich creation of the Bb 484 


A plague in v 


4 5 inficaion of Semi 486 * 

| urtius leaps 

The gigantic Can Ae 5 op 
Jigs, ſurnamed from hence Torquatus 


I N D i 


pute concerning admitting Plebeians 
to the conſulſhip — —— 388 

Conſuls reſtored | 1 
The cenſorſhi inftitated — — 


A famine in the city 


392 
Cincinnatus appointed Didator on ac- 


caſion of the conſpiracy of Sp. Mælius 


be Fidenates and Veientes defeated 2 


the Pictator Mamercus Emilius 395 


The city afflicted with a plague 396 
The duration of the office of Cenſor re- 
duced 297 


A great drought ——  —— 399 


A plague and famine—— 412 


Tiea of Veu undertaken —— 418 


e FA of Veii fapped and taken by the yy 


e n , 


pitol - 


The Sn and burn the city 44 tp 
© Camillus appointed DiQator Geir 0 


ſion from the Senate in the 


The Capitol ſaved 4 from: farpei 


eackling 


| (Tho Gage ai debe ws cut cut off 925 oa, a- 
7 
The Gchatorfhip of Camillus x prolonged 


to prevent the deſertion of the city - 


2 city haſlily rebuilt 
Manli 


lius condemned and — on 
4 plas ; - _ + rn. 46: 


3 admitted to 12 ho privileges 


of Roman citizens 


from. Fræneſte by,.tha the Jnr 12 


A plague in e the — 485 


* 8 


The 8 ſubjected 
A * of the people to IT hilt Jani- 


The rate of intereſt ts 


An alliance concluded with the Samnites 
The debtors relieved _ —— = 
A treaty of alliance with C ge 502 


Origin of the quarrel with the Samnites 


The city of Capua throws itſelf under "the 
Roman protection — 50 
Latium totally ſubjected—— 


An interregnum occaſioned by a 1 
| A treaty made with Alexander, king 4 


pirus ——— — 161 . 
The, plot of a number of Roman women 
to poiſon their huſbands diſcovered 527 
The city of Privernum Pee k 2 
made municipal 


þ The conſular army obliged by the — 
5 ans 1 437. 


0 
The ſtrength of the city — | 


nites to paſs under the yoke 543 
This ignominy retaliated on Pontius and 

the inhabitants of Luceria — 549 
The Ciminian foreſt firſt penetrated, and 

the TI's routed there by Q. Fa- 


8 


ins, 5 
| 45 mern fleet 58 to ſea againſt the Sam- 


nder Hor vn Wi — $59 


Thee Hernici ſubjected 3 
Anather treaty concluded with Cantage 


The Aqui fubdued /  —— 864. 
- Nip art of painting brd uſed in the tem- 


ple of the goddeſs of Health 566 
Plebeians made eligible to the pontificate 


and augurate — — 368 


a4 ann 579 | 


A pl 


| Zur ere | — 
The: i far of Jupiter Imperator brou he 5 


595 


culua, to obtain a.repeal of the law con- 


debtors to ſlay — 
N. and <a 4 — 


inſulted by the Taren | 
| 2 een Lævinus — 


1128 Senate eee $0 West meth rg 


| Refuſe the afitace ſent by the — 
inians, but conclude an alliance with 


1 N D E X. 


Pyrrhus paſſes into Sicily — 5621 
A peculiar plague 622 
rhus returns, and is defeated by Cu- 
rius Dentatus — 24 
Pyrrhus leaves Italy k7— 625 
An embaſly received from, and ſent to 
Ptolemy e King of Egypt 


A ſevere winter — 629 
Silver money coined ibid? 
The dominion of Italy completed 631 
| —_ of the revenues ibid. 

Four provincial Quzſtors appointed 632 
A plague — 633 


Diſſertation on the credibility of the 
preceding part of this hiſtory II. 1 


——— —ẽ 


Cauſes of the firſt war with Carthage 


ſtated 4 
Appius Claudius ſent over to orga 14 
Hiero defeated 19 
The Carthaginians mats e — 58 
Peace with Hiero 
1 to R the Carthaginians 8 


Regulus defeated and taken priſoner 38 
Their fleet deſtroyed by a ſtorm after de 
feating the Carthaginians —— 41 
Another fleet ruined | 42 
Neglect their navy — 43 
Their navy once more ruined — 55 
88 of the Pretor Peregrinus 60 
Defeat 62 


of Hanno 

End of the firſt Punic wa — 63 
ws TINY , and overflowing of the Ty- 

r 3 ; 5 


| Generous behaviour of, war Cy 


during the war with the Mercenaries 


81 

The Boi ſubdued . 83 

Oorſica ſubdued 86 

Temple of Janus ſhut for the firſt time 
fince the reign of Numa — $7 


Sardinia reduced to a = 3 
Occaſion of the firſt [HANG por - — 
Peace with HMyricim 91 
2 levies againſt the Gaus Gauls 92 
eee given to em 94 
reduced to a province 98 


The ſecond Iyrian war 99 
A Cenſus and à Tran en — à 4. 
Colonies planted | at Placentia and Cre- 

mona - — 101 


Origin of the ſecond war with, Pe 
? -— 2 PLS 2 f 4 


TS 


. Two ' commiffons appointed to n 


Their alliance againſt —— refuſed 
by the . and Gauls 112 
See Hannibal, Fabius, Scipio, &c. 


Fabius Maximus created Pro- dictator 148 


Extraordinary levies to oppoſe Hannibal 


158 
Battle of Cannæ = 


Reaſons which with-held 4 from 
beſieging the city 170, note. 


—— — 


General conſternation on this unfortunate _ 


defeat 172 
M. Junius Pera choſen Dictator 174 
M. Fabius Buteo alſo appointed Dictator 

to ſupply the vacancies in the Senate 

181 
Poſthumius Albinus: with his whole ar- 

my, deſtroyed by the Gauls 182 

3 in „ worſhip ſuppreſ- 


—— — — 


Hannibal r before the walls of he 
city 214 
The money reſerved i in the + Treaſury ap- 
plied to the EXPENCES C of the war 222 
The territory of Campania farmed N for 
the public — 723 
Lips * Cybele brought from Ph 


— 8 
| Hanvibal leaves Italy = 236 
Battle of Zama — 292 


Peace concluded with Carthage by 22 
2 


mi peace ratified 
Commencement of e firſt Macedonin 
P Gs Epiph nes, Hs f Ex — 
tolemy Epiphanes, King of Egypt, 
" 5 — the protection ofthe the 
lie 8 
* Cyn b Philiy — — 21 
Treay ce wit 32 3 
Meg 42 n the Oppian demour 0 6 
Cato's ——— againſt the repeal 327 
The law repealed 331 
Preparations to oppoſe Antiochus 346 
Antiochus de at 358 
See Amiochat. . 
Peace concluded with Syria | 63 


The Senate'terrified by ill omens 
. err er of the 1 1 5 


nian war 


404 
Groſs adulation pad the city by an 


babitants of Alabanda—— 421 
Gentius, King of Myrictitm, reduced 4 Paz 
06 
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"Triumph of /Emilius 


— a — 
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Perſes defeated at Pydna 435 


Perſes ſurrenders himſelf 


440 


Commiſſioners ſent toregulate the affairs 


of Macedon and Illyricum —— 444 


450 

An alliance, after much difficulty, t- 
ed to Rhodes Y 7 
Philoſophers and Rhetoricians baniſhed 
- 1 

A treaty concluded you the . 385 
The Alps firſt paſſed b y a Roman * 
465 


War declared againſt Carthage 469 
Luxury introduced by the conqueſt of 


. Macedon 479, note. 
Carthage takea by ZEmilianua 482 


Inſtances of the degeneracy of Roman 


manners — _ 48 — 


Greece reduced to a province 


The election of any Nec altered — 
voting to ballottin 8 10 
iberias Gracchus e Ours 10 YT enforce 

the Licinian lau, 

A law for the diſtribution el lands palled 


5 
, Gracchus murdered by the Senatols 5 


the Comitiæ 


528 
Hiſtory of the war with the he revolted 18 
in Sicily —— * 540 3 


Pergamus reduced to a province 545 
The Baleares ſubdued _. . — 55 $ 


Death of Caius Gracchus 15 59. 


3 as the 


Koman liberty om 500 - 


: Commencement of the Jugurthine war 


17 
| Salluft's account of the riſe of the Ae 


Papa by zhe pame gf the Sens and 
ee op by Bock: 121 24. 


The Ci i rotally . by Calas 
Marius — 11 


The ſecond ſervile mat bo Sielly 
Human facrifices prohibited... ——. 97 
EE inn Ys 
in Af, 
910 apa with Ml thridates; King 
of mn b noe 62 
The Italian allies diGinguifhed 
Commencement of the war with the 9 
_ Lan allies ar. - 112 
The Lex Julia paſſed 114 


ae the laſs and the e 


=. © A * 


P * 
* 0 


of the city granted to the allies 119 
The city ſeized by Sylla, and Marius ba- 
niſhed — 127 


A battle in the Forum between the two 


Conſuls Cinna and Ockavius and „ 
8014. 


parties | 
The city inveſted by Cinna, Marius, and 


Sertoriuss — — 132 
Slaughter of the citizens by Marius 134 


The cruel ſlaughters and Wann. _— 


Sylla 


Sylla created perpetual Didtator 162 


Laws paſſed by Sylla — 166 
Sylla abdicates the dictatorſhip 2 84.473 


N ſtate of the Courts of juſtice at 


the time of Cicero's: proſecution of 
Verres $03 


- "The Capitol rebuilt and conſecrated 213 
| e honours decreed to Pompey 
$ 


„ for 


1 r — 27¹ 
Hiſto 's conſpiracy | 335 
The 25 triumvirate formed by Julius 

Cæſar, Pompey, and Craſſus 400 
Deſcription of Pompey'stheatre 500, noe. 


A terrible inundation of the Tyber 523 


Craſſus's Parthian expedition. — 527 
The wars of Cæſar i in Gaul — 585 


The whale executive power or go- 
vernment engroſſed by Pompey IV. 1 
Commencement of the civil war between 

Julius. Cæſar and Powpe — 23 
The public treaſure ſeized Cæſar 70 
Ceſar created Dictato ' | —— 104 
Battle of Pharfalia . . /—— - | — 135 
Inſurrection in the city by the r 

and their creditors... ' ——— _ 168 


. Cæſar defeats. Sci ipio and. Juba . ware 


ato kills himſelf at Utica —— 179 
s return and magnificent ve 


Onur umphs, foe Ni ſucceſſes in Spain 
8 over Com — 218 
ae: e nce of gluttony 3 in the Ro- 

226, note x, 

ar for a in the Senate-houſe 248 

e ſecond triumvirate formed by Octa, 


pro criptions 32 — .. 
x the Roman ie * . 3( 
firſt battle — 12970 


ISS — 1 


= e Tr .356 


I' of = 


The city embelliſhed by Octavius and 
Agrippa 5 — 2 
Battle of Actium — 
The ſovereign power conferred on O 
vius by the Senate — 445 
Romilius, Conſul, ſends Sicinius Dentatus to 
attack the camp of the Equi I. 326 
Defeats the Equi, and is deprived of he 
honour of a trium _ by Sicinius 328 
Is fined by the Peop — 329 
Votes for the compiling a body of laws, 
after the models of the Grecian States 


Romulus, the ſtory of his birth I. ”—_ 


Reftores his grandfather Numitor 18 
Sets out, with his- brother Remus, to build 


a-new ci — ibid. 
Is ſaid to i his brother Remus 20 
Is elected King of Rome 23 


Aſſumes a regal ſtate, and appoints a 
guard of EiQtors to attend him 2 5 
His diviſion of the citizens into claſſes ibi 
Eſtabliſhes the Senate RE 7, 
His religious inſtitutions. ——— 28 
His civil regulations 29 
Sends a deputation to the Sabines to de- 


fire wives for his ſubjects—— 31 


Rape of che Sabine virgins— 32 

His ſpeech to the women — 33 
Kills Acron, King of Cænina, in battle 35 
Aſſumes the honour of a triumph 1514. 
The ceremony of his triumph. — 36 
Subdues the Antemnates and Se 

f rid, 
Marches an army: againſt Titus Fe 

| King of the Sabiness— 37 
His engagements. with Tatius ox" $V 
Makes peace with him, and admits him 
do ſhare the kingdom with him 40 
His differenee with his eollegue — #4 

| Reduces the Fidenates. — 

_ Concludes a treaty with the Veicntes, 2 
Becomes tyranni ca! — 46 
His death ie. 
His charater ——— —— 
Bofeillus and gu, 


to Pom 


. Roſeius, e 4 is proferied forthe lake o 'of 


his. eſtate III. 170, Ste. 
Rubicon, Suetonius 8 acvount of n 5 
pafling that river — IV. 23, 18. 
| Hinten, a Tribune, paſſes a law. for re- 
building Canthagy, and plantivg a 


* 


—— ibi. . 


Allobrogian r ; 
and officers: under Julius afar deſert . 


Romen colony in it, — II. 556 
Ruffinus, Cornelius, his ſucceſſes againſt the 
'Farentine confederatess — I. 622 


Is created Dictator on occaſion of a plague 


Is ſtruck out of the liſt of Senators 628 
mw. Vibullius, is taken priſoner by Julius 
Czfar at Corfinium, and ſet at N 

V. 38 

Is ſent by Cæſar with overtures of peace 
to Pompey / —— — 108 
Rullus, P. Serwilius, Tribune of the People, 
his ſcheme of appointing a decemvi- 
rate, for the purpoſe of diſtributing 
lands, overturned. by the Conſul Cicero 


HI. 287 
Rupilins, P. ſuppreſſes the revolted ſlaves i pe 
Sicily — I. 5 


Retilius Cons P. Conſul, is ſurpriſed — 
defeated by Vettius, General of the 
Italian allies II. 112 

Rutilius Rufus, P. Conſul, raiſes forces a- 
inſt the Cimbri, and teaches them 

exerciſe of their weapons from the 
| ſchool of gladiators —— UII yx 

Is. unjuſtly condemned to baniſhment — 

confiſcation —— — 

Rutilus. C. Martius, a Plebeian, is choſen. 
Dictator in the war with the Hetrurians 

' I. 496 
Defeats them and triumphs. — 107d. 
5 Conſens; — 500 


Saliaen refuſe” wives to a I. 31 


Rape of the Sabine virgins | —— 32˙ 


Seu to demand their zughter:; 34 
Iheir King Titus Taties marches an ar- 
See Titus Tatins. 72 41 


Unite wich the Romans 75 * 40 8 


Privileges decreed to cheir women 2 
1 Aan, are eng by: Taller co 


a 


Are ſu 

| Are na — by Valerius and pad Pofhumins 
1. 

Are eb routed! by: by: Poplicola and 2 
IS" 1 ) 
| Defeat? Wals — =o 
Are —_ by him and . "the, 
4 o 


Aro-defonted: by Tarquin the Proud 197 | 
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Are reduced to ſue for peace — 141 


Are routed s £ the Dictator Manius — 4 


lerius . 


169 
Sabinus, Tinten deſeats the Unelli, Ebu- 


ee 1 Celtic Gauls, by 
56 — III. 617 

Is Fas Ambiorix, and, . 
retire, is e a into an ambuſh 2 
Is murdered by Ambiorix 
Sacrammmizm, or Military cath, the —— 
of, explained I. 169 
Sacrifices, Human, prohibited by the Senate 
of Rome III. 97 
Sagum, the Roman military habit, deſcri- 
d — I. 50g, note. 
Sagunium, concluJes an alliance with Rome 


JE. 1 

Is taken and deftroyed by Hannibal 8 
Salapia, the town of, betrayed into the 
hands of Marcellus by Daſius and Bla- 
ſius — — II. 219 
Retorts a ſtrata on Hannibal 2257 
Salentines, are ced to obedience to the 
Romans — I. 630 


Salli, account of this order of Priefts, as 


eſtabliſhed by Numa Fompilius I. 57 
Sallu/t, his account of the origin of the two 
parties in Rome, the Senate 7 1 BY 
People | 
His account of Cataline's Sm 3 35 
1s made Governor of Numidia, 
into e province by 1 Cæ- 
ſar IV. 189 
is letters to 10 Ceſar, onthe regulation of 
the Roman Commonwealth 227, 234 


' Salona, in Dalmatia, its memorable defence 


againſt M. Octavius — IV. 110 
Salvi, aſſumes the title of King over the 


revolted ſlaves in pen HI. 88 
. Defeats the Prætor r. 

1s joined by another King of of Haves, A- 

thenio 8 

Js worſted by the Prætor Lucallus aid 
Dies ral reg —— 90 
Ne concluds a treaty 0 of alliance with 
oak of their quarrel reel with Rome _ 
C — 50 


Are Efeated b by Valerins Corvus * $07 
Obtain peace of Rome — 513 
The Latines, Sidicini, and C 


228 
unite them 5 ibid. 
— the. Rowan colooy'of 


| Saturninus, Tribune of the 


| Fregellz, and defy the Romans 
Poſſeſs themſelves of Palæopolis by — 
1 
Are defeated by Fabius Rullianus Is 
Are reduced by the Dictator Papirius 
Curſor ä — 538 
Undergo another defeat —— 539 
ee f ä 540 
Their General, Pontius, gets the Roman 
—4 intirely into his power by ſtrata- 
— 1 
Te Romans obliged to amg under he 
( FS 
Burn Fregellæ with all its inhaditants oe | 
Pontius _ = _ defeated _ 2 
to pals the yoke by Papirius 54 
defeats. and loſſes ned by 


g 
Pore — by the Didator or Papir 
Curſor — a 
Two armies of, routed by the the Conſuls 
Peoſthumius and Minacius — 563 
Sue for an alliance, which is granted 564 
Receive a defeat, in conjunction with the 
Gauls, by Fabius Maximus — 58 
Make a general levy againſt the Romans 
8 
Are defeated, and their General Pontius 
taken priſoner 591 
Sue for a peace 794 
Are totally ſubdued on the death of King 
Pyrrhus —— 628 
Samos, the volu life of Antony and 
Cleopatra while on that iſland IV. 422 
Sardinig is ſeized by the Romans from the 
Carthaginians, on ſriveloge ES: 
16 reduced to a provin ee? 88 
* a Volſcian city, — by _ La- 
475 
08 9 burnt by Valeriu 8. 
Is taken by Papirius Curſor - 50 
Saturnalia, origin on the feſtival fo | 


I. 72 


people, paſſes, 

oc force, a law for diſtrĩbuting the lands 
the Cimbri in Gaul — III. 91 
Procures the baniſhment of Metellus 92 
nn of Con- 


Fer va, —— 


Orſar e e at e N 
IV. 121 


1 "RL 


Is rewarded by Cæſar — 122 
gc uola, Mucius, his bold attempt on Kin 
Porſenna, and fortitude ps his Fi 
appointment I. 1 8 
Is rewarded — 133 
Scaptius, an old Plebeian, cauſes} the peo - 
to ſeize a tract of land, claimed 
the two cities Ardea and Aricia, _ 
ſubmitted to the arbitration of the Ro- 
mans — I. 381 
Scaptius, his arbitrary exactions in Cyprus 
III. 568, note. 
Is with-held, and the l protected 
by Cicero 569, notr. 


Scapula, the chief author E the revolt of 


Spain, takes the command of Cordu- 


ba, on Sextus Pompey's flight IV. 214 
Deſpairs of cefendipg it, and kills him» 
ſelf ibid. 
Scaurus, ellas, his motives for 3 
the part of Adherbal againſt Jugurth 


in the Senate J. 5 
HFis 2 Jo to Numidia to com- 
- promiſe the d ces between 2 


Ts — ons 5 Conſul Bei to reduce 

u a, but is corrupted 2 
Fs appointed one of the Faun f ig to _ 
quire into the affair of Jugurtha 10 

Eſcapes proſecution on occafion of t 

Italic war — — 111 
3 Aurelius, is defeated and taken pri- 
_—_— the Cimbri ——— III. 73 
by a Cimbrian chief — 74 
Scenici, the firſt inſtitution and nature of 
theſe ſhews I. 486 
Scipio Afvicanus AEmilianus, reforms the dil- 
cipline of the legions in Spain II. 516 
| Inveſts Numantia 
| Raves the town after the inhabitants 24 
ed themſelves ——— 519 
Incurs the ill-will of the Roman people 
: 43; 
3 1 an law — N55 
His ſuſpieious death — 547 
His character 548 
Scipio Africans, Publius, (WAR a i youth, faves 
| his father's life, in an engagement with 
Hannibal — H. 135 
His character — 242 


Is ſent Pro-Confſul into Spain 243 


His noble behaviour there. — 
Defeats Aſdrubal 


. 
1 


254 
Goes to Africa. to the 2 


phax — — 25 N 
Quells a mutiny among his troops 257 
Arrives at Rome, and is choſen Conſul 260 
His reply to Fabius in Senate — 263 

Is permitted to carry the war into Africa 


26 
Is received in Locri 266 
Is accuſed in Senate for his conduct tkere 

270 


His prayer on embarking for Africa 273 

Lands, and is joined by Maſiniſſa 24 

His firſt operations 

Burns the camps of Syphax and. fand Achrebel 
279 

Defeats them again — 280 

His reproof to Maſiniſſa —— 283 


Receives deputies from Carthage, and+ 


offers them terms — 285 
His interview with Hannibal — 290 
Battle of Zama =— — 292 


Concludes a peace with Carthage 2 5 

Obtains the ſurname of Africanus 2 

Is choſen Cenſor, and declared Prince 2 
the Senate 


309 
His converſation with Hannibal at Ephe- | 


ſus — 343. note. 
Offers to ſerve as Lieutenant under his 
brother in Greecs — — 358 
His reply to the offers of . 
: I 
Receives his ſon from Antiochus es 
Is accuſed of defrauding the State 369 
Parallel between him and Hannibal 382,. 
note. 
Account of his ou — 395, mote. 
Scipio, L. Cornelius, is appointed to conduct 
the war in Greece, whither his brother 
Africanus attends him as his I 
nant — I1.358 
Defeats Antiochus at Magneſia, and — 4 
quires the ſurname of Afiaticus 362 
Concludes peace with Antiochus 363 
Is accuſed of accepting bribes and em- 
|  bezzling public money — 369 
Is condemned — 371 
Scipio, L. Cornelius, Conſul, leads an army 
againſt Sy lla, which goes over to Sylla. 
III. 154 
P. Cornelius, leaves Spain to meet: 
nee after his deſcent from the 


— — II. 121. 


His eech to pliers Shen the banks of 
the Ticin 
Is worſted in an engagement with is ae 
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nibal!l!kkua — 


— 13 


1s joined by his collegue Sempron ius I 138 | 
229. 


Is killed in Spain 
Scipio, Metellus, joins Pompey with his —.— 
in Theſſaly IV. 132 


His ſtation at the bat le of Pharſalia 135 
Sails for Africa to join Juba, King of 
Mauritania, and renew che war againſt 
Cæſar 141 
Is defeated by Cæſar 178 


k —-—tt̃ ö 


Is defeated by Sitius in a naval engage- : 


ment, and kills himſelf —— 189 


Gee Nafica, — Cato in his advice 


to deſtroy — [1.464 
Defeats the 3 —. 465 
| Seutum, a deſeription of, and wherein it 
differed from the clypeum I. 518, note. 


Seleucus Cibiaſactut, robs the tomb of Alex- 
ander the Great, and is pat to death ' 
I. 471, note. 


buy his Queen Berenice 1 
Sempronius 4/ellio, A. Prætor Urbanus, is 
murdered in mediating between the 
Roman debtors and cr _ III. x15 
eren Atratinus, C. in _— the loſs 
of his army againſt the Volſci by in- 


diſeretion— — I. 2 
Deſerts his camp — 03 
See Tempanius. | 


Is fined - 


40 
Sempronius Grace hus, T. ſucceſsfully defends- 


Cumz againſt Hannibal — II. 185 
Defeats Hanno near Beneventum 191 

Is betrayed to the d ee and kil- 
led 75 
Sempronius Sophus, Teduces the Picentes bes 
fo) 


1 725. Conſul, is ſent 2250 f 
119 


* oins Scipio in Italy againſt Hannibal 139 
uffers a defeat in "it e 141 
Senate of Rome, the firſt 


* yh 

_ Its original powers | 28 
The n Council united to it 40 
Romulus murdered by — 4 
Aſſumes the government du during the i * 
terregnum $9 
Refuſes to confirm the eleQic election of Servius 
Tullius — 8 


Takes an oath. never to recall the Tar- 
e — 119 


| 9 nene E Fa- 


120 


eee ee e tied by the = 


people — 206 
Decree of, concerning the ; conquered 
(Lows the number of Tribunes to be 1 752 
creaſed to ten 319 
How forced to make a grant of ar | 
Aventine to the people — 
Paſſes a decree for fo rming a body of —— 


N 4 I 
The ten tables confirmed by — 5 3 
The ieren of, nee by the Decem- 


viri 
Decrees a ſubfiſtence for the s ry whil 
in the field — 
Decrees a partition of the territory itory of vis 
among the Roman people — 35 
O canvaſſing for votes for ee 
i | 
Refuſes to treat with King ing Pyrrhus Pt * 
Refuſes to ranſom the captives after the 
battle of Cannæ II. 4174 


— — 


A Dictator appointed to fill up the va- 5 


cancies in, after this battle 


— 181 


Paſſes ſentence on Capua — 218 


- Permits Scipio to carry ne war into A- 

frica — 265 
1 Commiltioners x to ſettle eule affairs i in 

Afia 366 
Demetrius leads hi his father's cauſe to 270 
Is terrified by ill omens 390 
| Sends 5. to regulate the af- 

fairs of Macedon and IIlyricum 444 
2 treatment of the Achæans 447 
en 0 x the apologies of Goon; King 


* 4 
M a a ng -of the kingdom * 
Cappadocia between Ariarathes — 
Holophernes 


Moderates the fine of the Athenians — 


Refuſes to ratify the treaty concluded by 
the Conſul cinus with the Numan- 
tines, and delivers him up to them 513 

The Tribunes of the oops made Sena- 

The right of judicature taken f from, * a 
law of Caius Gracchus—! 554 


Is corrupted by Jugurtha, and ſends Com- 


ers to make a partition of Nu- 

midia between him and * bal 
21 

Riſe of the faRtions, the Sena ad Prople 


1 
Some of che body of, reſtored «to be 
bench of Judges 5 the Conſul ye 
Cœpio 


— 


Prchiblis 


— ́— —— 2 


IN DEX 


Prohibits human ſacrifices —— 97 
Is ſubjected to the controul of Sulpicius 
and Marius 125 
Is forced by Sylla, on his ſeizing Rome, 
to baniſh Marius and others of his par- 
ty 127 
Depoſes the Conſul Cinna, and elects L. 
Cornelius Merula in his ſtead 128 
1s forced to reſtore Cinna — 134 
Is afſembled by order of the Conſul, 
young Marius and certain Senators put 
to death — — 1 56 

* 

165 


Three hundred Knights added to it 
Sylla — 
Senators reſtored to the privilege of bein 
Judges by Sylla "== mD 
Decrees a public thankſgiving for Pom- 
pey's victories in Aſia 271 
Is informed of Cataline's conſpiracy 341 
Orders a public thankſgiving in Cicero's 
name for the diſcovery of Cataline's 
conſpiracy — 357 
Decrees Cataline's conſpirators to ſuffer 
death +» | 366 
Suſpends Julius Cæſar, as Prætor, and 
the Tribune Metellus Nepos, from the 
execution of their offices —— 38 


Determines on the recall of Cicero . : 


exile — 457 
Paſſes a decree for his return — 458 
'The Senate-houſe burnt, on the murder 

of Clodius — — 


$41 
Orders and decrees of, relating to Julius 


Cæſar's recall from Gaul 563. IV. 20 
The number of Senators augmented by 
Julius Czfar — — 193 
The flattering honours beſtowed on 2 
far by, on his reducing Pompey's ſons 
in Spain | — _ 219 
Cæſar murdered in the Senate-houſe 248 
A general amneſty agreed to, with the 
conſpirators ' + 260 
Divine honours decreed to Cæſar by the 
influence of Antony 277 
Sends Antony peremptory orders to deſiſt 
from his intention of ſeizing Ciſalpine 
Gaul — 289 
Decrees of, againſt Antony —— 291 
Lepidus voted a public enemy, on his 
Joining Antony 


333 
Confers the ſovereign power on Octavius 


45 
Senones, cut off a Roman legion 1 2 


Defeat and kill the Conſul Cæcilius 598 
, VOL: V. \ 


Their country ravaged by Curius Den- 
tatus — 808 

Are defeated by the Conſul Domitius ibid. 
Dethrone their King Cavarinus, and re- 
volt from the Romans — III. 643 

Are reduced by Cæſar ä 645 
Septimius, a military Tribune, kills Pompey 
the Great, in Egypt, after the battle 

of Pharſalia IV. 144 
Soquani, by what means they reduced the 
Adui to ſubjection III. 647, mote. 
Serapis, the tntelar god of the Egyptians, 
ſtory of — I. 11, note 
Serranus, &. Attilius, Tribune of the people, 
oppoſes the recall of Cicero, in the Se- 
nate — II. 455 
Oppoſes the reſtoration of Cicero's Pala- 
tine houſe 467 
Sertorius, attends the Conſul Didius into 
Spain | III. 96 
Eſcapes a ſnare laid for him at Caſtu- 
lo, and puts the inhabitants to the 
ſword — 97 
Brings a reinforcement of Gauls to Rome 
to aſſiſt in ſuppreſſing the revolt of the 
Italian allies 112 
Loſes his election as Tribune, and joins 


the party of Cinna 128 
Aſſiſts Marius and Cinna in beſieging 
Rome — 132 


Aſſembles an army in Spain to oppoſe 
Sylla 161 
Review of his tranſactions there 180 
His political conduct — 183 


Is joined by Perperna 184 
His artifice to teach his ſoldiers prudence 
185 


Takes the city of Laurona — 186 
Is forced to retreat on e and Pom- 
pey's joining to oppoſe — 187 
Is forced to a Parte and wotſted by them 
* Tr | 138 

Makes head againſt them again 189 
Receives an embaſſy from Mithridates, 


King of Pontus — . ibid, 
Becomes unpopular among his own men 
| | 192 


Is aſſaſſinated  —— — 193 
Servilia, the ſiſter of Cato, and mother of 
Brutus, aſſiſts at a Council held by her 

ſon, Caſſius, and Cicero, at Antium, 

| = Is IV. 271 
Anecdotes of ner — 151d. note, 
Servilianus, 2. Fabius, is deſeated by Vi- 
Yyy __ riatus, 


on n. 


riatus, General of the Luſitanians II. 
2 
Is forced to conclude a peace with Viri- 1 


atus — 507 
S. rvilius, Proconſul in Picenum, is mur- 
dered by the Italian allies at Aſculum 
. III. 110 
Serwvilius Abala, Maſter of the horſe to the 
Dictator Cincinnatus, kills Sp. Mzlius, 


——— 


Satin 7. choſen Conſul — I. 160 
Appeaſes a tumult of the people 162 
Engages them to enroll themſelves againſt 
the Volicians —— 163 
Defeats the Volſcians — 164 


Decrees himſelf a triumpfm —— 156d. 
Defeats the Aurunci 16 


Loſes the favour of the people by his — 


of offending the Senate ibid. 


Servilius Priſcus, Q. Dictator, defears the 


Fidenates and Veientes, and 59 9 the 
city of Fidenæ 96 


| 39 
Is again choſen 3 and Fr na the 


Lavicani 409 
Serwilias, Sp. Conſul, defeats "the Hetru- 
rians — L271 


His ſucceſsful defence of his conduct be- 
fore the 


e n the 8 
of the pl 


27 


nbunes 


Serving Tullius, by th the policy of Queen Th 


naquil, aſſumes the 5 on the 
death of Tarquinius Pri I. 85 
Reta'ns the government without * 

z 

His birth. and education 86. 
His ſpeech to the people — 88 
The Veientes revolt againſt him ibid. 
Obtains the ſanction of a popular election 

8 


His civil regulationsͤ— g 


go 
Marries his two daughters to the young 


Tarquins 


— 


91 


Divides the citizens into Claſſes and cen- 


turies — ibid. 
| Inflitutes the Cenſus and Luſtrum 96 
His f ch to the Senate in favour of the 


Li * 7 

B accuſed: before the Senate by Tarquin 

| 99 

Appeals to the people —— 100 

Ls mardered by pn — 102 

His. — — — — ibid. 

Sextius, L. a Plebeian, the firſt of. that or- 
5, 


2 1 to the ſovereign power in 


der choſen to the conſulate — I. 484 
Sextus Tarquinius, his treacherous ſcheme to 


put his father in poſſeſſion of Gabii I. 


107 
Is made King of Gabii — 108 
Raviſhes Lucretia 112 
His fate aſter the expulſion of his father 

117, note 6. 

Sicily, an account of its ſtate at the arrival 

of King Pyrrhus —— I. 621 
His 8 there — ibid. 
Hiſtory and character of Hiero, King of 

Syracuſe — II. 5, note. 


Expeditions of the Carthaginians into 

| this iſland 8, note. 
The Romans oppoſe them there 17 
Siege of Agrigentum 3 
Siege of Lilybæum 49. 
Is ceded to the Romans ———— 63 
he government of, ſettled =» 64 
of Hiero. 2 188 
Confuſions in Syracuſe excited by the 
Carthaginians. 194 
Siracuſe taken by the Romans 208 
The reduction of che iſland completed 
220 


Hiſtory of the war with the revolted s 


A ſecond forvile war there 1m? 37 
Is defended againſt Sylla by Perperna 161: 
Is ſeized by Fom — 162 
Cruel extortions of Verres while Pretor. 
there 208, note.. 
The freedom of Rome granted to the in- 
habitants of, by Antony IV. 270: 
Sicinnius, perſuades the Roman legions to 
deſert their Generals and retire to the 


— 


— — 


2 


Mons Sacer L 171 
Is choſen Tribune of the people 182. 
Pronounces ſentence of death * Co- 

riolanusk(a L ͤ. a 


196 
Sidicini, attacked by the en apply 


for aſſiſtance from the Campanians I. | 


505 

Are refuſed aſſiſtance by the Romans, 
and throw themſelves 8 the protec-- 

tion of the Latines 513. 
Silanus Manlianus, D. Funius, is convicted: 
of extortion againſt the Macedonians: 

by his father,. and ſtrangles himſelf: 
510, note. 

po ſon of = elected — La— 


I. 14 


Ew <P 


— — 


Sinope, th the capital. city of Pontus, is _ 
by. 


by Lucullus — III. 236 
Sitius, P. joins his forces with King Bogud, 
and takes Cirta in Mauritania IV. 176 

His character ibid. note. 
Defeats and takes Fauſtus and Afranius 
priſoners — 188 
Defeats Scipio in a naval engagement 189 

Is put in poſſeſſion of Cirta, converted 
by Czfar into a Roman province 161. 
Sofius, C. Antony's Lieutenant in Syria, 
takes the city of Jeruſalem in conjunc- 


tion with Herod IV. 401, note. 
Is elected Conſul — 420 
Harangues the Senate againſt Row 
2 ibid. 


Leaves Rome and joins Antony 421 
Is pardoned by Octavius after the victory 
at Actium — — 43 I 
Soldiers, Roman, a decree of the Senate for 
their maintenance in the field I. 416 
The cavalry begin to receive Pay 421 
The different claſſes of, deſeri I. 517 
Their manner of fighting — 519 
Sophoniſha, daughter of Aftrubal, married 
to Syphax, King of Maſzſylia II. 272 

Is married by Maſiniſſa, who took Sy- 
phax priſoner 281 

Her unhappy death 284 
Sora, the city of, taken by the Romans I. 


3 
I pain, the ſucceſsful operations of the Se 
pios there againſt the Carthaginians 
II. 228. 253. 

See Celtiberia. See Sertorius. 
The oppreſſive conduct of Q. Caſſius 
Longinus there — V. 210 
Cn. Pompey and Labienus defeated by 
Julius Cæſar — 213 
Corduba reduced by Cæſar 214 
Cn. Pompey killed — 216 
Sextus Pompey flies to the mountains of 
Celtiberia — — id. 
Spartacus, a gladiator, aſſumes the com- 
mand of a number of the ſame profeſ- 
ſion, who eſcaped from Capua III. 194 
Defeats Claudius Pulcher, and others, ſent 
to reduce him —  —— 195 
Defeats the Conſuls Lentulus and Gellius 
ſucceſſively - 96 
Is drove to the peninſula of Bruttium, 
1 where he is ſhut wil by N 197 

orces his paſſage and e 19 

Is again defeated | by Craſſus ibid. 
Is defeated and killed by Craſſus 199 


1 N 


e V —˙ Sn. + 2 


St. Real, M. de his remarks on Cicero's ſe 
cond epiſtle to Atticus — III. 318 
M. Mongault's reply to him — 31 


* 
Stalenus, a Roman Judge, his doubly trea- 


cherous conduct in the cauſe of Oppi- 
anicus — III- 206, ne. 
Stoic Philaſophers, their principal tenets IV. 
; 125, notes 
Suetonius, his account of Julius Cæſar's paſ- 


fing the Rubicon IV. 23, note. 


His remarks on the enterpriſe — 47 
Suevi, their ſtrength and way of life . III. 
61 

big the Uſipetes and Tenchtheri r 
their country #bid. 
Sulpicius, C. is named Dictator in the war 
againſt the Gauss — l. 493 

Is forced to a battle by his mutinous 15. 
diers — — ibid. 
Defeats the Gauls and triumphs 494 
Sulpicius, C. ambaſſador to Pergamus, in- 


ſults Eumenes II. 459 
Sulpicius Galba, P. Conſul, undertakes the 
frſt war with Macedon II. 303 


_ His advantages over Philip —— 311 
Sulpicius, P. Tribune of the people, hs 
character — III. 12 
Forces the Conſul Sylla to revoke the e- 
dict for holidays 125 
Is betrayed to Sylla by his ſlave, and put 
to death — — 126 
Sulpicius, Serwius, Conſul, his character, 
y Dr. Middleton IV. 5, note. 
His conſolatory letter to Cicero, on the 
death of his daughter Tullia 22t, note. 
Sun-dial, the firſt in Rome fixed up by the 
Conſul Papirius Curfor — I. 589 
Surenas, a Parthian Noble, is ſent by Co 
Orodes, with an army, againſt Craſſus 


HI. 5:9 

Defeats Craſſus 2 
Inveigles Craſſus to a conference, where 
he is killed — — 53 
Is put to death by Orodes, through envy 
538, note. 
Sybilline books, purchaſed by Tarquin the 


Duumviri appointed to take charge of 


them — — Lid. 
On what oeccaſions they were confulted, 
ibid. nate. 

he 2H appointed to the charge of 


m — 48 
HI, L. Cornelins, Quaitor th the Conſul 
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- Is again ſent to Bocchus 


„ 


END x. 


Marius, arrives with levies to the army 


in Numidia III. 60 
His family and charatder —— 61 
Is ſent to treat with Bocchus, King of 

Mauritania — — 64 
His conference with Bocchus — 65 


Prevails on Bocchus to deliver up Jugur- 
tha to him 71 
Is appointed by Marius his Lieutenant in 

the expedition againſt the Cimbri 76 


. Contributes to the total defeat of the Cim- 


bri — 85 
Procures the office of Prxtor — 99 
Is ſent into Aſia to reſtore Ariobarzanes 

to the throne of Cappadocia - 100 
Defeats the Marſi in the Italian war 114 


| Romantic account of his farther ſucceſſes 


- againfl the Italian allies - 116 
Is choſen Conſul 118 
Aſpires to the command of the war againſt 

Mithridates — — — 1 23 
125 


Leads his army tv Rome to oppoſe S 
icius and Marius —— 

Seizes the city, and forces the Senate to 
baniſh Marius and his-party — 126 

Befieges Athens 138 

Seizes the treaſure at Delphos 139 

Takes Athens -—— — 241 

Defeats Mithridates's vaſt army under Ar- 


chelaus — — 142 


Defeats his other General Dorylaus 144 
Concludes a peace with Mithridates 145 
His conference with Mithridates 147 
Plunders Aſia — 150 


Lands at Brunduſium— 153 


Defeats the Conſul Norbanus — 154 
Defeats the Conſul young Marius 155 
Takes poſſeſſion of Rome, and defeats 
the Conſul Carbo 156 
Engages Teleſinus, and the wing of do 
army which he commanded defeated 
158 

Maſſacres three thouſand men, who a 
rendered themſelves after the battle 


59 


| I 
His inhuman flaughters and proſeriptions 


ibid. 


His prediction of Julius Cæſar's future 


greatneſs — 61 
Procures himſelf to be created perpetual 
Dictator —— 162 
Orders Lucretius Ofella to be killed for 
ſanding candidate for the Ro 
. 


Other laws enacted by him 


His triumphal entry into Rome 164 


Adds three hundred Knights to fill up the 
Senate — 16; 


Increaſes the number of Quæſtors, and 
reduces the power of the Tribunes 167 
168 
How he diſpoſed of the confiſcated eſtates 
5 7 170 
Allows Pompey to triumph — 172 
Abdicates the dictatorſhip —— 173 
His death LE eo. 176 
Syphax, King of Maſæſylia, makes war cn 


Carthage in favour of Rome II. 201 


Is viſited by Scipio 255 
Marries Sophoniſba — — 272 
His camp burnt by Scipio — 279 
Is taken priſoner by Maſiniſſa — 281 


Is ſent to Rome and impriſoned 285 


Syracuſe. See Hiero and Hieronymus. 


Commotions excited there by the Cartha- 


33 — II. 193 
Is beſieged by Marcellus — 199 
Is takenkauä 208 


T. 

Tables, Twelve, See Laws. 

Tanaquil, Queen, her policy on the murder 
of her huſband Tarquinius Priſcus, to 
ſecure the ſucceſſion to her ſon-in-law 
Servius Tullius I. 8 5 

Encourages Servius to retain the ſove- 
reignt— — 8 

Tarentines, inſtigate the Senones to atta 

the Roman territories — I 


Deſtroy a Roman fleet, and iat We | 


ambaſſador ſent to demand ſatisfaction 

| 99 

Apply for ſuccour to Pyrrhus, King of 
5 | 6s. Tax 


irus — ﬀ 
Take Thurium — 60¹ 
Their territories ravaged by Emilius 
. _  Barbula — — 602 
Arrival of Pyrrhus — 608 
Pyrrhus endeavours to introduce diſci- 
pline among them 609 
Are, with their confederates, reduced by 


Fabricius, after the departure of Pyr- 


rhus —— — 621 
Pyrrhus invited back - 623 
The city of Tarentum ſurrendered to the 

Romans by Milo, the Epirot Gover- 

nor — — 628 

See Tarentum. 


Tarantum, 


* 


—— — — —— —f—ä—ͤ— : — 


IN 0 


Tarentum, the city of, betrayed into the * 


hands of Hannibal I. 204 

Is retaken by Fabius Cunctator 224 

Tarpeia, her double treachery between the 

Sabines and the Romans I. 37 

Her death gives name to the Tarpeian 
rock 3 

Targuinienſes, make war on the Romans l. 

| 493 

Are defeated and ſeverely puniſhed 497 

Targuinius, L. one of Cataline's conſpirators, 

accuſes Craſſus of being concerned in 

the plot III. 3 FE 

T arquinius Priſcus, ſome account of his fa- 

mily and his meaſures to attain the ſo- 

vereignty of Rome | 1-77 

Is choſen Kin 78 

Adds an hundred new members to the 


— —ñfFEͤ— 


Senate — ibid. 
His wars with the Latines — did. 
Builds a circus — — 13174. 
Reduces the Hetrurians — 80 
Beautifies and improves the city ibid. 
Story of him and Navius the augur 81 
Defeats the Sabines and Hetrurians 82 
Defeats the Sabines again —— 8 


3 

Is murdered by the ſons of Ancus Mar- 
„ 4 
Targuinius Superbus, is married to the daugh- 
3 e fe Tullius 8 * 9 I 

is wicked ſteps to marrying his wife's 
filter Tullia a 9 
Accuſes his father-in-law before the Se- 


nate — . ibid. 
Aſſumes the royalty — 101 
Murders Servius — — 102 
Cauſes M. Junius to be murdered 104 
His tyrannic government ibid. 


His contemptuous treatment of the La- 
tine Council — 105 
Procures the death of Herdonius 106 
Builds the temple of Jupiter Latialis 2814. 

- Raiſes an army of Latines againſt the Vol- 
ſcians, whom he defeats —— 
Defeats the Sabines 107 
Treacherous ſcheme between him and his 
ſon Sextus, to reduce Gabii 
Removes his ſons by diſtant appointments 


— — 


| 108 
Purchaſes the SybiPs books — 1 
Builds the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus 


110 
Sends his ſons to Delphos. on account of 
| the plague, —., — ibid. 


ibid. 


* 


Beſieges Ardca — — ut 
Is depoſed by the people on occaſion of 
the fate of Lucretia — 115 
Takes refuge in Hetruria — 117 


Prevails on the Hetrurians to ſend an em- 


baſſy to Rome in his favour 120 
Is defeated by Valerius — 126 
His cauſe renounced by Porſenna 132 


Surpriſes Fidenæ 144 
Excites a conſpiracy in Rome which is 


diſcovered 145 
His death and character — 159 
Taſzetius, Chief of the Carnutes, is aſſaſſi - 
nated III. 633 


Tele/inus, a General of the Marian party, 
endeavours to ſurpriſe the city 75 e 
III. I 

Is killed in an engagement with Sylla 158 

Tellus, goddeſs, a temple vowed to by the 

Conſul Sempronius Sophus, on occa- 

fion of an earthquake I. 630 

Tempanius, Sex. his valour and conduct 

ſaves the Conſul Sempronius Atratinus 

ſrom being defeated by the Volſci I. 403 

His 3 r of 1 action to the 
aſſembly of the e 2 

Is choſen 6 — ha generouſly Sang 

tes the Conſul againſt an accuſation 

of his collegue Hortenſius — 405 

Tempe, the valley of, deſcribed II. 424, 

note, 

Temples, the form of conſecrating them a- 

mong the Romans I. 133, note 5. 

Account of the principal temples in Rome 

134, note. 

Terentius Arſa, C. Tribune of the people, 

endeavours to get a body of laws com- 

piled for the magiſtrates to govern by 


JI. 294 
Terminalia, the feaſt of, introduced by Nu- 


ma Pompilius 8. 
Teuta, Queen of Illyricum, the occaſion of 
her quarrel with Rome I. 89 


Concludes a peace and abdicates the re- 


geney e ay 
Teutoni, a t victory obtained over them 
and the Ambrones by Caius Marius 

III. 82 


Thala, in Numidia, is taken by the Ro- 
mans under Metellus — II. FH 
Thap/us, is inveſted by Julius Cæſar IV. 


| 177 
Scipio and Juba defeated in the neigh- 
bourhood of, by Cæſar 178 
Thebes, 
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His hiſtory and character 
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Thebes, the city of, deſtroyed by the Conſul 
Mummius II. 490 


Thoas, diſſuades Antiochus from . 


Hannibal in Italy II. 347 
Thraſymenus, the Conſul Flaminius defeated 
and killed by Hannibal at the lake of 
II. 146 


Tiber, derivation of the name of that river 


I. 15 
Ticin, engagement between Hannibal and 


Scipio, on the banks of that river II. 
135 


Taigrants, King of Armenia, is induced by 


his father-in-law, Mithridates, King 


of Pontus, to dethrone Ariobarzanes, 
King of Cappadocia —— III. 120 
Mithidates takes refuge in his dominions 


233 


235 
Lucullus enters Armenia ——— 237 


Is defeated by Luculluas — 240 
Is again defeated by Lucullus — 244 
Deſerts Mithridates ——— 251 
Offers a reward for takin 253 
Surrenders himſelf up to = 254 
Concludes a A. with Pompey, and is 
reſtored 255 
Tigranes, Prince, fon of of the King | of Ar- 
menia, revolts againſt his father III. 
251 
Takes refuge in Pompey's cam 253 
Is reſerved Se Pompey's 3 on 5 
fuſing to abide by his award 8 
Wales in Fomper's can 

5 in ompey's triump 3. = 

8 ed the city ſo call ods by 
Ti Nr; of 8 III. — 
Is hy Lucullus — 238 
5 delivered wn by the Greek inkabitants 


241 
Timaſitheuc, chief Magiſtrate of Liparz, his 
e behaviour to the Roman am- 
adors conveying Camillus's offering 
to ” Del phos I. 43; 3 
Titinius, kills himſelf on occafioning th 
death of Caius by his — 
the Gt battle of Philippti IV. 371 
Titivins, C. a robber, betrays the revolted 


28 in A e into the hands of the 


III. 88 
Tut, M. is commiſioned. by M. Antony 


to oppoſe Sextus 22 IV. 418 
s reaſons for not ſurrendering 
| himſelf ta m — — 415 


Puts Pompey toedeath 414 
Deſerts Antony and goes over to Octavius 
423 


Titus Latinus, by relating a Hans to the 


Senate, occaſions. a repetition of the 


pubiic games L vc 
Titus Tatius, King of the Sabines, e 


an army againſt Rome — I. 3 
Becomes after of the hill Saturnius = 
the citadel 


His engagements with Romulus 7bid. 
Concludes a peace with Romulus, and is 
admitted to an equal ſhare of regal 
power in Rome with him — 40 
Forms a Sabine Council which is united 
to the Roman Senate — 16d. 
His death — 44 
Tolumnius, King of the Veientes, defeated 
and killed — I. 398 
Torquatus. See Manlius. | 
Towers, Moveable, and covered galleries for 
ſieges, invented by Valerius Corvus 


I. 62 25 : 
Trebonins, C. a Roman Knight, 8 Hant 
conduct on the attack of iceros 


garriſon at Aduatica by the Gauls III. 


653 
Beſieges Marſeilles line Cæſar IV. 
The town reduced 


Is appointed Prætor of Rome | by Ceſar! g 


influence — — 105 
Is violently driven from his tribunal by 
Cclius — — 113 


Kefuſes Dolabella entrance into Smyrna 


294 
Is put to death by Dolabella — ibid. 
T1 * 5 3 of the wel how 
e acquired the furname 8 
Obtains the law called Lex Trebonis 5 


paſſed, inſt co-optation in the 
__ of Toibunes — id. 


Treſpaſſes. See Damages. 

Triarii, among the Roman foldiery, their 
arms and place in battle I. 517 

Triarius, Valerius, Lucullus's Lieutenant, is 
HR ee Mithridates, King of Pon- 


— UI. 247 
Tribes, the firſt diviſion of the Roman 1 
zens into — L 26 


Four new ones added ww 453 
Three more added wwe — 494 
Two more added 551 
Two more added —— 571, note. 


Tribunss of the Puople, the firſt creation of, 


on 


IN DU 


on the Mons Sacer — I. 182 
For the chronological ſeries of theſe officers, 


fee the tables of Conſular Calendar, at 


the concluſion of wolumes II. and IV. 

'The nature of their office, and privileges 
at their firſt inſtitution —— 183 
Acquire power of convening the people 
and haranguing them without inter- 
ruption from the Patricians — 188 
Are elected in Comitia Tributa, and their 
number increaſed to five — 282 
Increaſed to ten 319 
The office of, ſuſpended during the de- 
cemvirate — — 332 
Military Tribunes choſen —— 366 
Are again ereated on the deſtruction of 


the decemvirate — 368 
Two Patricians choſen by co · optation 
378 


The Lex Trebonia paſſed — bid. 


Propoſe that Plebeians ſhould be eligible 


to the conſulſhip - "0X 

Are made Senators — II. 544 
Are deprived of their legiſlative power by 
Sylla, when perpetual Dictator IIL 167 

See the reſpective Tribunes mentioned 
in this hiſtory,under their proper names. 
Tribunes, Military, firſt choſen. by the Roman 
army on mount Aventine I. 366 

Are ſubſtituted for Conſuls during the 
diſputes about admitting Plebeians to 

the conſulſhip 388 

The conſulſhip reſtored —— 389 
Are again choſen — 397 
Triumph, the honour of, aſſumed by Romu- 
lus, on the defeat of Acron, King of 
Cznina — I. 35 
Triumwvirate, the firſt, formed between ]ulius. 
Czſar, Pompey, and Craſſus III. 400 


The ſecond, formed by Octavius, Anto- 


tony, and Lepidus —— IV. 356 
See under their proper names. | 


Trephies, Ancient, a deſcription of I. 35, 


note i. 
Tallia, Servius Tullius's daughter, her wic- 
ked intrigues with Tarquin the Proud, 


I 99 

Inſtigates him to ſeize the kingdom from 
her father a — 100 
Dictates the murder of her father 102 


Tullus Hoſtilius, choſen King of Rome on 


the death of Numa Pompilius I. 65 
Is ſaluted by Fuffetius, as King of Alba, 
on the victory of the ſurviving Hora - 


tius over the Curiatii 


92 
Defeats the Fidenates, and puniſhes the 


treachery of the Albans — * 
Triumphs on the reduction of the Fide- 


nates a — ibid. 
Reduces the Sabines, who rebelled 73 
Uncertain accounts of his death ibid. 
His character | 
Tunics, adeſcription of the ſeveral kinds 
I. 89 

Turenne, Viſcount e, anecdote of II. 1 
Turnus, ſtory of his death I. 11 


Turpilius Silanus, the Roman Governor of 


Vacca, his garriſon maſſacred by the 
inhabitants III. 45 
Is tried and put to death — 46 
Tuſculans, a body of, aſſiſt the Romans in 
recovering the Capitol from Herdonius 
I. 308 
Are admitted to the privileges of Roman 
citizens 


_— — 474 
Tuſculum, the citadel of, ſurpriſed by the - 


qui — JT. 313 
Tyburtes, declare war againſt Rome, and 
aſſiſt the Gauls — 


J. 490 
Are ſubdued by the Conſul M. Fabius 


Ambuſtus - 497 


V. 


Faces, a city of Numidia, the Roman gar- 


riſon there maſſacred bythe inhabitants 
at the inſtigation of Jugurtha II. 45 
Valentia, in Luſitania, by whom founded. 
II. 511 
Faleria, applies to Veturia, mother of do- 
riolanus, to intercede with her ſon in 
behalf of his countrj — I. 221 
Is appointed Prieſteſs to the temple of 
Woman's Fortune — 228 
Faleria, her ſtratagem to engage the atten- 
tion of the Dictator Sylla, who there 
upon married her HE. 174, nore. 
Valerius, takes an oath never to favour the 
recall of the Tarquins, or create a 
King in Rome 0 
Oppoſes the ſollicitation of the Hetrurian. 
ambaſſadors, in favour of Tarquin 120 

Is choſen. Conſul. in the room of Colla- 
tinus — 125 

Defeats 2 arquins eo 

Acquires ſurname of Poplicol a 12 

See Paplicola. ; 7 


74 
of 
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Valkriut, Admiral of the Roman fleet, his 
ſhips deſtroyed by the Tarentines I. 599 


Valerius, Tribune of the people, his reply 
to Cato, in favour of the repeal of the 


Oppian law II. 329 
Falerins Corvus, M. how he acquired the 

ſurname of Corvyus * — I. 50 

Is elected Conſul 502 

Triumphs over the Volſei— 503 


Defeats the Samnites 507 
Is created Dictator on occaſion of the plot 
among the Roman ſoldiers at Capua 


| <5 #42 
Reclaims them 312 
Takes — by the invention of covered 

galleries ) — 25 
Is nominated DiRator, and defeats the 
Hetrurians — — 566 


Defeats the Hetrurians, and lives to a 


—— » 


great a . 70 
£ pointed Conſul by 


Valerius Flaccus, L. is a 
- Cinna, on the de 

Is nominated Inter rex, and procures Syl- 

la to be created perpetual Dictator 162 

Is appointed General of the horſe toSylla 


16 
Pialerius, Manius, choſen Dictator I. 163 
Appeaſes the tumultuous Plebeians 76:0. 
Routs the Sabines 169 
Reſigns his office to the people 
His ſpeech in the Senate on the ſeceſſion 
of the two conſular armĩes to the Mons 


Sacer | 173 
His ſpeech reſpecting the affair of Co- 
riolanus 203 


Valerius, P. his earneſt exhortation to the 


Plebeians to arm for the recovery of 


the Capitol from Herdonius I. 307 
Is killed in the attack 308 
Paltrius Potitus, L. his ſpeech in the Senate 
againſt the tyranny of the Decemviri I. 


Propoſes the election of a Dictator 35 2 
Is choſen Conſul on the deſtruction of the 
Decemvirate — 369 

Is victorious over the Aqui and Volſciz76 

Is refuſed a triumph by the Senate ibid. 
Procures one from the people 77 
His ſpeech on the propoſed law for ad- 
mitting Plebeians to the conſulſhip 387 
Farenus, L. and T. Pulße, two Centurions 
under Q. Cicero in Gaul, their extra- 
ordinary rivalſhip in bravery III. 639, 


Lotte. 


, 


of Marius III. 136 


170 


348. 


Varinius, P. Prætor, is ſeveral times worſted 
by Spartacus, the gladiator III. 195 
Farius, 2. a Tribune, 1s ſuſpected of mur- 
dering his collegue Druſus III. 108 
Obtains a law for inquiring into the cauſe 
of the revolt of the Italian allies, and 
ſuffers death in virtue of his own law 

| 111 

Varro, M. Pompey's Lieutenant in Spain, 
his oppreſſive treatment of the States 

in Cæſar's intereſt IV. 88 
Surrenders himſelf to Czſar — 89 
Varro, Terentius, elected Conſul * II. 158 
Commands at the fatal battle of Cannæ 

| | 162 
Flies 167 
Is recalled, and his reception at Rome173 
Remarks on his conduct in this battle 
| | ibid. note. 
Is appointed Pro-conſul, and ſent to 
command an army in Apulia 182 
Varus, Attius, is defeated in Africa by Cu- 
rio — IV. 100 
Vatinius, defeats Octavius in a naval en- 


gagement IV. 165 
Veii, the city of, beſieged by the Romans 
I. 418 


A prophecy, relating to the fate of this 
city, occaſions the Romans to conſult 
the oracle of Delphos 425 

Is ſapped and taken by the Dictator Ca- 

millus — | 428 
A partition of the land of, among the Ro- 
man people © ——— 43 5 | 
Veieites, conclude an accommodation with 
Romulus I. 48 
Revolt againſt Servius Tullius — 88 
Their King Tolumnius defeated and kil- 


K 395 
Velites, among the Roman ſoldiery, their 
arms . manner of fighting I. 518, 
8 "mote. 
Velitræ, the city of, taken by Camillus in 

his fifth dictatorſhip I. 483 

Is razed | 524 
Veneti, revolt againſt the Romans, and in- 
ſtigate a confederacy in e 

: „ OI 
Are defeated by Julius Cæſar in a e 
engagement 616 
Their ſevere treatment by Cæſar 617 
Veutidius, is ſent by M. Antony into Syria 
againſt the Parthians IV. 384 


— — 2 


Defeats 


I N D E 


Defeats and kills Labienus and Barza- 


pharnes in two engagements 385 
Overthrows and kills Prince Pacorus 386 
Triumphs — — ibid. 


Venus Genetrix, the temple of, dedicated by 
Julius Cæſar IV. 192 
Vergilius, commands Thapſus, for the Pom- 


Her account of her ſon's parting with hi 
family - — 222 

Leads a train of Roman Ladies to the 
Volſcian cam 


223 
Her addreſs to Coriolanus 225 
Prevails on him to withdraw from Rome 


228 


peian party, againſt Julius Cæſar IV. Feturizs, ſon of the Conſul T. Veturius, 


177 
Surrenders the place to Cæſar on his vic- 


tory over Scipio and Juba — 188 


complains of baſe uſage by Plotius, 
his father's creditor, who is condemn- 
ed to death I. 596 


Verres, Quæſtor to Papirius Carbo, takes Villius, his embaſſy from Rome to Antiochus, 


refuge with Sylla on his return from 


King of Syria II. 342 


Aſia, to avoid paſſing his accounts III. Vindicius, a flave, diſcovers to Valerius a 


1 
Account of his proſecution by Cicero 206, 


conſpiracy to reſtore Tarquin I. 121 
Is made free and rewarded —— 122 


note. Vircingetorix, is appointed Generaliflimo of 


Heads of the accuſation againſt him 208, 


note. 
His end ü 
Viertot, his account of the ſtate of Rome at 
the time of Cicero's conſulſhip III. 


332 
Feſtalt, the firſt eftabliſhment of in Rome 


by Numa — — I. 55; 
The nature of their office —— 56 
Their puniſhment on the loſs of — 

2014. 


Inſtances — 84, 622, 633, III. 15 
Vetilius, Prætor of fuchs Spain) the Luſi- 
tanian army eſcape him by the artifice 
of Viriatus — II. 499 
Is defeated and killed by Viriatus 500 
Vettius, a Roman Knight, account of his 
inſfurreftion ——— IL. 87, note. 


Fettius Cato, General of the Italian allies, Virgil, the poet, born 


210, ate. 


the Gauls, on their revolt againſt the 


Romans — III. 656 
Deſolates the country to diſtreſs the Ro- 
mans 80 
Defends himſelf againſt a charge of trea- 
ſon — 66x 
Encamps near Gergovia 667 
Is attacked by Cæſar's troops, which are 
repulſed —— — 672 
Attacks Cæſar on his march, and is de- 
feated —— 578 


Suffers a ſecond defeat — 679 
Enters Alefia to defend it againſt Cæſar 


ibid. 

Calls a general council of Gauliſh Chiefs 
to furniſh contingents — 681 
Is delivered up to Czfar on the ſurrender 
of Aleſia — 686 


III. 212 


ſurpriſes and defeats the Reman Con- Firginia, the ſcheme contrived by Appius 


ſul Rutilius, while his own camp is 
ſeized by Caius Marius III. 112 

Is delivered up to the Romans by his own 
army, but is killed by his flave 117 
Vitius, 2. a Roman Knight, accuſes Julius 


Claudius, the Decemvir, to get poſſeſ- 
ſion of her | 8 
Is ge by her lover Icilius 359 
Is killed by her father to ſave her ho- 
nour from the violence of Appius 363 


Cæſar of being concerned in Cataline's * Virginius, father of Virginia, comes to Rome 


— Wy AA, . III. 380 
Convicts divers of Cataline's partiſans 38 1 
_ His teſtimony loſes credit : 
Swears a plot againſt Curio, whois there- 
upon put to death 416 
Is ſuppoſed to have been poiſoned by Ju- 
lius Cæſar — — 417 
Other teſtimonies as to this affair 18 
Feuria, mother of Coriolanus, is applied to 
by the Roman women to intercede with 
her ſon for his country I. 221 
Vor. IV. 


8 


Kills her 


Accuſes 


to protect his daughter from the vio- 
lence of Appius Claudius, the Decem- 
vir 8 I. 360 
Returns to the camp, and excites "Rok 
my againſt the Decemvirs— 364 
Brings the army back to Rome 365 
Propoſes the creation of military ar” 
= 3 

Is choſen Tribune of the people 368 
Appius Claudius before the 
| people 


be, 


— 


n 


Z 2 2 


ND: EX 


eople- ; 72 
| * Appius to priſon - — = 
Virginius, Tribune, cites Quinctius Cæſo be- 

fore the people I. 297 
Accuſes Cæſo of murder 298 
Informs the Senate of a plot againſt the 

Tribunes and people, ſaid to be con- 

certed by ſome Patricians with Cæſo 

O2 
Firiatus, General of the Lufitanians, ol. 
cues his troops from the power of the 


Prætor Vetilius by artifice II. 499 
Defeats and kills Vetilius — oo 
Defeats his ſucceſſor Plautius — bid. 


Overcomes the Conſul Servilianus 504 
Obtains an honourable peace with Rome 


807 
Is nevertheleſs attacked by the Conſul 
Cœpio ibid. 
Is murdered at the inſtigation of Cœpio 
08 
Firidomarus, King of the Gæſatæ, is killed 
in ſingle combat by the Conſul Mar- 
cellus. 
 Firidovix, à General of the Celtic Gauls, 
is \ defeated by Titurius Sabinus "ap 

I 
Eitrævius Vaccus, ſpirits up the 8 
to revolt againſt Rome —— L 527 
Is taken and beheaded. - 528 
Foconian, Law, paſſed II. 427, note. 
Yolz, the city & retaken from the Equi 


I. 410 
Folero, P. a: Plebeian, ordered to be 


whip- 
ped by the Conſuls, excites a tumult 
among the people I. 276: 

Is el Tribune ibid. 
Propoſes a law for electing Tribunes in 
mitia I ributa 277 

And that the Zdiles ſhould be ſo elected 
FRE | 279 
His law — 282 


paſſed | 
Folſcians, are defeated by E. Servilius I. 
15 
Are reduced by the. Conſul ber. 


18 

Coriolanus retires among them on his "a | 
niſhment from Rome — 213 
How excited to break. the truce with 
Rome — - 214 
The army of, under Coriolanus, inveſts 
Rome — o 
Are withdrawn by Coriolanus 2283 

2 : | 


II. 98 


Aſſaſſinate hig — 229 
A bloody battle between, and the Equi 

| 247 

Submit by treaty to the Romans 248 
Copy of the treaty — 249 
Are defeated by Camillus —— 452 
By Valerius Corvus — — 503 
Volſcius, accuſes Q. Cæſo of murdering his 
brother I. 299 
The truth of this accuſation juſlified 3 14, 
note. 


Volſinii, a rebellion of the freedmen there, 
cruſhed I. 633 

The city razed. 634 

Veluſenus, C. is ſent by Julius Cæſar with a 

galley to reconnoitre the coaſt of Bri- 

tain : III. 624 

Is killed in an engagement with Comius 

the Atrebatian 94 

Vomiting, was practiſed by the Romans 

both before and after meals IV. 226, 


note x. 
Umbria, a large herd of robbers ſuffocated 
and burnt in a:cave there — l. 566 
Utica, the citizens of, deſert the Carthapi- 
nian intereſt, and ſurrenderthemſelves 

up to Rome II. 459 
The garriſon of, committed to Cato by 
Scipio — — IV. 176 
ato kills himſelf on the defeat of Scipio 
and Juba by Czſar — — 179 
Uxellodunum, a city of the Cadurci is be- 
fieged by Julius Cæſar III. 691 

Its fituation deſcribed —— 692 
Is ſurrendered, and the garriſon ſeverely 
treated — — 6g 


— — 


W. 

War, the ceremony uſed by the Romans in 
declarin — 58. 74, note 6. 
Warburton, Biſhop, his character of Cicere 
as to his religious ſentiments III. 276, 
note. 

Witneſſes, the form of proſecuting ſuits in de- 
ault of, among the Romans I. 334, 

note. 


Xanthur, the capital of Lycia, cruelly de- 


froyed. by M. Brutus — IV. 369 
L * AXan- 


IN DU 


Xantippur, a Grecian auxiliary, is appointed 
to the command of the Carthaginian 
army — II. 37 

Defeats Regulus, and takes him pri- 
ſoner 38 
His prudent conduct in retiring to his 
own country — 39 

Kenophanes, comes to Italy to conclude a 

treaty with Hannibal, on the part of 


Philip of Macedon — II. 183 
Is taken and ſent to Rome — 184 


Y, 


Yoke, the puniſhment of being made to paßt 
under, explained -———_ I. 71 


Z. 


Zama, battle of, between Scipio Africanus 
and Hannibal IT. 2 
Zonaras, his account of the origin of the 

firſt Punic War — II. 155 nale. 
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